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Positively,  and  without  any  species  of  equivo- 
cafion,  does  the  author  of  the  Attractive  Man  plead 
KOT  GUiiiTY  to  the  charge  of,  personality,  which 
has  more  than  once  been,  brought  against  her. 

She  lias  never,  either  on  the  present  occasion,  or 
on  any  former  one,  set  her  pen  to  paper  with  the 
intention  of  sketching  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

That  she  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  portray 
the  distinctive  features  of  a  class,  is  quite  true, 
and  it  is  a  truth  that  she  sees  no  reason  of  any 
kind  for  wishing  to  conceal. 

That  she  has  been  occasionally  successful  in  tliis 
attempt,  has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  very 
inany  individuals  belonging  to  the  different  classes 
die  has    thus    intended  to   describe,   have   either 
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pointed  themselves  out,  or  have  been  pointed  out 
by  others,  as  the  originals  from  which  her  intended 
illustrations  of  their  class  have  been  taken.  If 
there  weie  no  truth  in  her  sketches  this  could  not 
have  happened,  and  it  is  this  which  must  console 
her  for  the  very  undeserved  imputation  of  person- 
ality which  has  fallen  upon  her. 

Certain  it  is,  indeed  it  is  almost  too  obviously  so 
to  be  stated  without  platitude,  that  without  the 
observation  of  individual  character  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  a  class.  And  if  it  be  a  sin 
to  study  character,  I  freely  avow  myself  to  be  one 
of  the  "  ofi^ding  souls."  But  so  carefully  when 
peculiar  traits  have  recurred  to  me,  illustrative  of 
the  tone  of  character,  or  style  of  manners,  which  it 
was  my  object  at  that  moment  to  portray,  have  I 
removed  every  thing  like  personal  aUusion,  by 
attendant  circumstances,  that  though  I  may,  and 

hope  I  have  given  the  type  of  a  class,  I  have 
never  made  a  single  individual  portrait. 

I  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  listened  to  with 

grave  belief  were  I  to  state  the  number  of  persons 

who  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  known  to 
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We  been  the  originals  of  "  the  Vicar  of  WrexhiU." 
But  I  can  most  nncerely  affirm  that  in  no  single 
instance  were  these  suspicions  just.     And  I  think 
diat  with  one  angle  exception,  I  might  honestly  say 
the  same  of  every  thing  1  have  ever  written;  and 
this  angle  exception  is  not  one  at  all  likely  to  be 
detected  either  by  the  object  of  it  or  any  body  else. 
The  character  of  Vidal  in  the  following  tale  is 
iK>t  imaginary  as  far  as  either  faculties  or  qualities 
are  concerned.     I  know,  however,  of  no  man  living 
who  can  justly  say,  **  The  character  of  Vidal  is 
intended  for  me."     Neither  do  I  mean  that  it  is  the 
portraiture   of  any  individual  now  dead,  whom  I 
have  known  in  life.     But  I  have  recorded  feelings 
and  conduct  which  I  have  known  to  exist,   and 
which  would,   to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
l)dief,  have  come  out  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed whenever  one  of  the  same  class  of  persons 
^w  exposed  to  mmilar  circumstances. 

F.  T. 
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THE  ATTKiCTIVE  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*'!  Yonder  any  man  aliye  fhoold  erer  rear  a  daughter.** 

Never  did  an  elderly  gentleman  find  himself 
mere  unexpectedly  attacked  than  did  the  very  wor- 
thy John  Jonafi  Clementson,  Esq.,  of  Dalbuiy  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wed* 
ncflday  the  29th  of  August,  184 — . 

The  circumstances  of  this  assault  shall  be  pre- 
sendy  stated  without  preference  or  partiality  to  any 
party;  but  in  order  to  make  the  feelings  which  led 
to  it  intelligible,  a  short  description  must  be  given 
Wh  of  the  scene  of  action  and  the  persons  engaged 
bit 
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The  spot  on  which  the  affidr  took  place,  was  the 
drawing-room  of  Lord  Randal,  an  extremely  agree- 
able Irish  nobleman,  who  happening  to  have  a  free- 
hold estate  in  the  above-mentioned  coimty,  of  about 
five  hundred  acres,  felt  it  not  a  sin  to  live  upon  it, 
though  he  was  the  owner  of  lands  in  Ireland  to  ten 
times  the  amount. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  Lord  Randal  had  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  propensity  to  **  happify"^  people,  as  the 
Americans  call  it ;  and  for  two  years  and  eight  months, 
after  he  came  into  possession  of  his  property,  he  re- 
mained pretty  nearly  stationary  at  hisplacein  Ireland^ 
determined  to  set  an  example  to  all  Irish  landlords, 
and  to  do  good  on  the  largest  scale  in  his  power. 

But  there  was  too  much  against  him,  and  he  gave 
in.  He  did  all  he  could,  however,  before  he  left 
his  Irish  castle,  in  the  way  of  repairing  cottages, 
lowering  rents,  and  selecting  a  man  of  hanour  and 
honesty  as  an  agent ;  but  Lord  Randal,  when  he 
came  to  his  property,  was  not  quite  thirty  years  old, 
and  had  recently  married  a  very  pretty  wife,  of 
whom  he  was,  perhaps,  ratherextravagantly  fond ;  so 
he  could  not  stay  any  longer  in  Ireland  at  that  time; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he 
did  any  good  at  all,  and,  in  the  second.  Lady  Randal 
told  him,  confidentially,  that  she  was  quite  sure  she 
should  not  survive  another  winter  there. 
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Hey  were  now,  tlicrefore,  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  an  English  home  in  summer^  as  well  as  in  winter, 
and  Lord  Randal,  while  he  shed  the  moral  sunshine 
of  his  animated  good-humour  on  all  around  him, 
cndeaYouied  to  forget  that  he  was  an  absentee. 

There  were  present  in  his  drawing-room,  on  the 
evening  in  question,  a  dozen  people  besides  himself 
and  his  lovely  lady,  his  dinner-party  having  con- 
asted  of  fourteen;  a  number  which  ho  never  ex- 
ceeded; nay,  he  was  wont  to  say  that  even  this  ex- 
ceeded by  two  the  proper  numerical  amount  of  a 
dinner-party. 

But  his  table  was  round,  and  his  lordship's  prac- 
tical arithmetic  had  taught  him,  that  in  order  to 
have  ladies  and  gentlemen  (always  equal  in  number 
at  his  dinners)  placed  alternately,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  number  which,  when  divided  in  half,  gave 
an  uneven  quotient — ^that  is,  presuming  that  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  chose,  in  good  old 
EngUah  style,  to  sit  opposite  to  each  other. 

So  the  guests  were  twelve  in  number,  and  in  name 
and  degree  as  follows.  Li  the  first  place  there  was 
Sir  William  Monkton,  together  with  his  better  half, 
the  Lady  Sarah.  We  will  not  pause  here  to  dilate 
upon  their  individual  qualities;  they  were  people 
**  of  &shion,"  and  that  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 
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about  them  at  present,  though  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  observe,  at  once,  that  they  had  only  returned 
from  a  five  years'  residence  on  the  Continent  a  few 
months  ago. 

Then  there  were  four  individuals  of  the  name  of 
Springfield,  viz.:  Mrs.  Springfield,  the  widow  of  a 
distinguished  officer;  and  in  proof  of  her  respect  for 
his  memory  her  cards  were  printed  thus:  The 
DowAGEB  Mrs.  General  Springfield,  there 
being  another  General  Springfield  still  in  existence, 
vho  moreover  had  a  Mrs.  General  Springfield  be- 
longing to  him. 

This  dowager  Mrs.  General  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  who  were  all  witli  her  at  the  party  we 
are  describing. 

Then  there  were  two  single  ladies,  aunt  and 
niece,  the  former  being  three-score  years  of  age,  the 
latter  one. 

If  the  reader  will  have  the  kindness  to  count  all 
the  ladies  here  enumerated,  he  will  find  they  amoimt 
to  six;  and  to  complete  an  equal  number  of  the 
nobler  sex,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  two 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Theodore  Vidal,  a  staying 
guest,  just  arrived,  but  invited  to  pass  die  shooting 
season  at  Randal  Oaks;  Mr.  Lexington,  a  gen- 
tleman both  by  birth  and  education,  but  residing. 
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at  ihe  age  of  tMrty-five,  in  rather  small  lodgings  at 
the  obscure  little  market  town  called  Compton,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Lord  Randal's 
Lodge  gates;  Mr.  Norman,  the  old  bachelor  pro- 
piietor  of  a  beautiful  little  place  called  Fairy 
Ring,  and  the  Mr.  Clementson,  of  Dalbury  Park, 
whose  name  will  be  found  in  the  first  page  of  this 
narratiTe. 

Tliese  persons,  together  with  their  noble  host 
and  hostess,  amounted  to  the  stipulated  number  of 
fourteen. 

The  dinner  was  over,  and  the  gentlemen  had 
joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room;  when,  just 
as  the  chaste  cafe  was  handed  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jenkins,  the  elder  of  the  two  single  ladies  men- 
tioned above,  and  while  she  was  in  the  very  act  of 
filling  the  little  glass  which  accompanied  it  to  the 
very  brim,  it  occurred  to  her  to  ask  Lady  Randal, 
by  whom  she  was  sitting,  when  she  thought  Mr. 
Clementson  intended  to  introduce  his  daughter  "  to 
company?*  "because  you  know,  my  lady,"  she 
added,  in  a  whisper,  "  the  coming  out  of  such  an 
heiress  as  she  will  be,  ought  to  make  something  of 
a  stir  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  suppose  dinners  and 
dances,  and  all  that,  will  begin  again  at  Dalbury 
Park,  as  eoon  as  the  young  lady  is  brought  out. 
Don't  you  think  so?' 
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"  Oh  dear  yes,  I  dare  aay.  But  how  old  is 
ahe,  Miss  Elizabeth?  We  were  not  here,  you 
know,  when  her  mother  died,  and  the  father  shut 
himself  up  so.  I  haye  heard  about  it  all  you  know, 
firom  you  and  your  sister;  but  I  have  no  idea  when 
it  happened.  How  old  do  you  suppose  his  little 
girl  is  now?' 

"  Little  girl,  my  lady !  She  may  be  little  or 
big,  to  be  sure,  for  nobody  but  the  servants  and  the 
governesses  have  ever  set  eyes  upon  her  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  since  her  mother  died,  or  at  any 
rate,  not  since  the  governesses  came.  And  when 
he  takes  her,  which  you  know  he  does  for  a  month 
or  two  every  year,  to  his  other  place  in  Kent,  I  am 
tdid  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  Nobody  ever 
sees  her;  even  when  she  ndes  and  drives,  it  is  only 
in  the  park  theres,  just  the  same  iis  it  is  here.  So, 
whether  she  is  little  or  big,  I  am  sure  I  can't  say^ 
but  that  she  must  be  rather  more  than  seventeen,  I 
am  as  sure  as  that  I  shall  never  see  forty  again." 

^'  Is  it  possible?  Grood  Heavens !  a  young  heiress 
of  seventeen  shut  up  in  an  old  manor  house,  and 
never  seen  by  mortal  eyes !  What  a  delicious  xo* 
mance!"  cried  Lady  RandaL  ''Only  conceive," 
she  continued,  *'  that  I  should  know  nothing  about 
it !     Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  Miss  Elizabeth, 
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ior  your  infonnation.  Would  you  not  like  to  take 
t  little  more  of  the  clux$$e  cafk  f  I  know  you  like 
it,  because  it  is  sweet;"  and  her  ladyship,  by  a 
moTement  of  lier  head,  brought  back  the  bearer  of 
AesalYer. 

^  Tell  my  loid  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  him," 
flsid  Lady  Randal,  while  Miss  Elizabeth,  after  mut- 
tering the  words,  '^  I  don't  know  about  another 
glsas,  it  must  be  only  a  drop,  at  any  rate,"  once 
again  tested  the  capacity  of  the  little  goblet,  and 
Qooe  more  swallawed  all  it  could  hold  at  one  gulp. 

^*  B^  him  to  come  to  me  directly,"  added  her 
kdyship. 

Hie  menage  was  given,  and  Lord  Randal  walked 
scroeB  the  room  with  the  alacrity  of  step  with 
winch  he  always  approached  his  beautiful  wife. 

"  Did  you  send  for  me,  love?'  said  he,  touching 
her  ivory  shoolder  with  the  tip  of  his  finger. 

**  Yes,  dear  William,"  she  replied,  "  I  want  you 
to  faixBg  the  Squire  of  Dalbury,  as  you  all  call  him, 
up  to  my  fix>tBtool  this  moment  And  when  you 
luve  brought  him,  you  must  not  go  away,  re- 
member, unless  it  be  to  bring  every  body  else  in 
ibe  room,  to  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  him. 
Ihave  business  of  imparlance  to  discuss  with  him,  I 
promise  you." 
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"  Indeed,"  returned  Lord  Randal,  smiling.  "  De- 
pend upon  it  I  shall  not  be  out  of  hearing,  for  I  am 
exceedingly  curious  to  know  the  nature  of  your 
business  with  our  squire." 

Lady  Randal  only  nodded  in  reply,  as  fy  signal 
that  his  lordship  was  to  set  off  upon  his  mission, 
which  he  immediately  did,  and  almost  as  imme- 
diately returned  with  the  said  squire,  who,  as  he 
"  louted  low  before  the  dame,"  looked  a  good  deal 
surprised,  and  a  little  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Clementson  was  a  well-looking,  middle-aged 
gentleman,  who,  had  he  been  as  well  preserved  to 
the  age  of  fifty,  or  a  Uttle  more,  in  the  town,  in- 
stead of  the  coimtry,  would  probably  still  have  been 
called  a  very  handsome  man.  As  it  was,  however, 
"well-looking  old  gentleman,"  was  the  extent  of 
the  praise  which  liis  good  looks  elicited  from  his 
fair  neighbours;  but  even  this  was  useful  to  him; 
and,  unconsciously  to  herself,  perhaps,  Lady  Randal 
began  her  attack  with  more  of  pretty  playfulness 
than  she  would  have  done  had  he  been  an  "  ugly 
old  man"  instead. 

Li  return  to  his  old-fashioned  but  not  ungraceful 
bow,  performed  in  the  first  position,  she  gave  him  a 
playfiilly  stately  nod,  and  said, 

"  John  Jonas  Clementson  of  Dalbury  Park,  Esq., 
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I  ask  you  not  to  ^t  because  such  attitude  Is  not 
seemly  for  a  suspected  criminal,  when  under  exami- 

nadon  before    competent    authorities You 

are  now,  sir,  to  render  reason  for  having  hidden, 
concealed,  sbut  up,  and  imprisoned  witliin  the  gates 
of  the  said  Dalbury  Park,  a  young  damsel  who  has 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  your  daughter,  but 
who  is  now  strongly  suspected  to  be  a  sort  of  feodal 
prisoner,  into  whose  lamentable  condition  we,  her 
sympathising  neighbours,  are  now  determined  to 
inquire.    Are  we  not,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins?" 

"  My  little  girl  a  prisoner?"  replied  Mr.  Clement- 
son,  laughing.  ''  Your  ladyship  had  better  send  a 
deputation  to  inquire  whether  she  is  conscious  of 
imprisonment  Why,  my  dear  lady,  she  is  as 
free  as  a  mountain  goat,  and  pretty  nearly  as 
wild  too,  I  believe.  If  her  French  and  Eng- 
li^  governesses  did  not  keep  a  pretty  tight  hand 
over  her,  and  make  her  stick  to  her  lessons  for  a 
few  hours  every  day,  I  do  really  believe  she 
would  be  as  wild  as  the  winds,  for  when  she  gets 
upon  her  pony,  she  positively  gallops  about  the 
park  more  like  a  fearless  Arab  boy,  than  a  yoimg 
Wy.  She  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  prisoner,  my 
kdy." 
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"  About  the  park,  Mr.  Clementson !  Oh !  fie !  fie  I 
fie! — why  docs  she  gallop  only  about  the  park, 
sir?  Is  not  that  imprisonment?  Why  have  we 
not  the  pleasure  of  her  society  among  us?" 

*'  Her  society,  dear  lady !  Poor  dear  little  Mary ! 
I  doubt  if  your  ladyship  would  gready  approve 
her  as  an  addition  to  your  society.  K  you 
were  to  make  the  experiment^  Lady  Randal,  I 
think  you  would  be  inclined  to  send  her  back  again 
to  her  schoolroom  for  a  few  years  longer.  Why 
she  has  no  notion  as  yet  of  any  greater  pleaaure 
than  romping  about  the  shrubberies  with  her  yoimg 
favourite  and  playfellow,  Lucy  Dalton." 

"  Lucy  Dalton  1 — oh  what  a  sweetly  pretty  name ! 
Then  are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Clementson,  that 
you  keep  two  young  ladies  enclosed  within  the 
palings  of  your  park?" 

^*  Oh,  no!  Lucy  Dalton  is  not  a  young  lady,"  re- 
plied the  squire,  laughing,  '*  she  is  the  daughter  of  my 
late  coachman,  apretty,  delicate  little  thing,  just  about 
the  age  of  my  own  little  girl,  and  they  have  always 
been  playfellows.  I  took  her  just  after  her  father 
died — ^it  is  sometime  ago  now — to  live,  or  almost  to 
live,  in  the  house,  on  purpose  to  please  my  little 
Mary,  and  she  alwap  goes  with  us  to  my  other 
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jhoe  in  Kent.  1  don't  believe  either  of  the  children 
could  lire  nvithout  the  other." 

"Utde  gill? — Kttle  thing?— Utde  Mary?— 
eitherof  thecAiUfvn^  Mr.dementson,  I  suspect  you 
must  be  taken  down  &om  the  bar,  and  oar  excellent 
tiend  MiflB  Elizabeth  Jenkins  placed  there  instead  ; 
vhtt  could  tempt  you  to  misrepresent  matters  so,  my 
dear  Miss  Elizabeth  ?'  said  Lady  Randal,  turning 
mmd  upon  the  person  she  addressed,  holding  up  a 
iqifoving  finger,  and  reproachfiiUy  shaking  her 
head. 

^'  I  have  not  misiepiesented  at  all,  I  do  assure 
your  ladyship,"  retiimed  Miss  Elisabeth,  colouring, 
and  looking  rather  angry ;  '^  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time,  as  I  am  sure  Mr.  Clementson  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  per- 
suade him  that  his  daughter  ought  to  come  out ; 
bolh  I,  and  my  mster  Anne,  too — ^havenH  we,  or  ?' 
"Indeed,  ma'am,  you  have  been  very  kind,"  re- 
plied the  squire,  with  a  queer  little,  quizzical  sort  of 
anile,  ''but  you  know.  Miss  Elizabeth,  I  have 
ahrays  declined  your  obliging  invitations,  because 
die  wu  too  much  engaged  with  her  lessons,  and, 
beddes,  I  was  always  afraid  she  would  be  saying,  or 
doing  something  she  ought  not.  And  Mademoiselle 
Bnacbe,  who  is  her  head  governess,  makes  such  a 
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point  of  her  not  being  introduced  till  we  have  been 
to  Paris  for  a  year  or  two  to  finish  her,  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  her  advice;  and  next 
year  we  are  to  go  to  Paris,  and  then,  ladies,  I  sup- 
pose you  wont  call  her  a  prisoner  any  longer  ?' 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Clementson,'* 
observed  Lady  Randal  ;  "  if  she  is  to  be  led  about 
by  a  pair  of  governesses,  I  doubt  if  I  shall  consider 
her  as  being  in  possession  of  much  liberty.  However, 
you  have,  on  the  whole,  pleaded  your  cause  very 
well,  Mr.  Clementson — ^for  the  very  circumstance  of 
her  having  two  governesses  and  a  playfellow  in  her 
suite,  proves,  that  our  good  friend  here  must  be  out 
in  her  chronology.  I  sent  Lord  Randal  to  bring 
you  up  to  me  to  be  scolded,  because  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jenkins  assured  me  that  your  little  girl  was  seven- 
teen years  old." 

"  Seventeen  devils !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  with 
considerable  violence;  **  if  you  can  believe  that,  I 
don't  wonder  that  your  ladyship  should  call  me 
over  the  coals  for  not  having  brought  her  to  see 
you;  what  could  have  put  it  into  your  head  to  tell 
such  a  — ,  to  invent  such  a  poetical  fable  about  my 
poor  dear  little  Mary  ?* 

*'  I  should  be  very  sorry,  Mr.  Clementson,"  re- 
plied Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  again  looking  rather 
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led  and  aiigry ,  "  very  sorry  indeed  to  contradict  you, 

if  joa,ar,  Wd  not  thought  proper  first  to  contradict 

tte;  Init  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Clementson,  that  your 

diugliter  Mary  is  seventeen  years  old — a  few  days 

moie  or  leaa — I  can't  swear  to  the  day,  but  I  could 

svear,  if  it  were  necessary,    that  she  was  bom 

seventeen  years  ago,  this  very  year." 

^^  Stuff  and   nonsense,   ma'am  T   returned  Mr. 
Qementson,  growing  red  in  his  turn  ;  *'  I  tell  you 

it  is  no  such  thing  ;  I  won't  pretend  to  say  that  I 
lemember  the  exact  day,  and  hour,  she  was  bom, 
tot  I  never  could  remember  a  date  in  my  life.  But 
common  sense.  Miss  Elizabeth,  might  convince  any 
one,  that  I  must  know  better  than  you  about  it ; 
and  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  that  I  am  quite  positive  my 
daughter  is  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  at  the 
very  utmost.  Her  governesses — ^who  are  both  of 
them  admirable  women,  and  both  of  them  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Duchess  of  Markland,  who  was 
Mary's  godmother — ^both  the  governesses  have  told 
me,  over  and  over,  that  I  must  not  think  of  taking 
iier  to  Paris  for  the  finishing,  before  next  year;  and 
after  she  has  taken  finishing  lessons  in  Paris  for  one 
jcar,  or  two,  or  three — according  as  she  gets  on — 
I  shall  take  her  to  London,  to  pay  her  duty  to  the 
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queen,  and  I  don't  think  your  ladyship  can  call 
such  a  plan  as  that  making  a  prisoner  of  her.'* 

'^  No,  certainly,  Mr.  Glementson.  Education 
ought  always  to  be  the  first  object/'  replied  Lady 
Randal,  *'  and  I  dare  say  the  ladies  in  whose  care 
she  is  placed^  are  perfectly  competent  to  judge  of 
her  progress,  and  of  her  diq>osition  too;  and,  doubt- 
less, they  are  right  in  thinking  that  letting  her 
be  taken  out  visiting,  would  interfere  with  her 
lessons;  I  dare  say  they  are  very  right." 

''  I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  ladyship  thinks 
so,"  said  Mr.  Glementson,  dropping  into  a  chair  be- 
side his  noble  hostess,  *'  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
one  whose  approbation  of  my  plans  I  should  be 
more  pioud  of  obtaimng  than  your  ladyship's; 
and  as  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  express  an  in* 
terest  about  my  little  heiress,  £  must  beg  to  assure 
your  ladyship  that  although,  as  far  as  lessons  go, 
I  place  implicit  trust  in  Mademoiselle  Panache, 
and  Mrs.  Morris,  I  trust  to  nobody  but  myself  and 
herself,  dear  child,  about  her  disposition,  and  what 
makes  her  happy.  Her  lessons  once  over,  I  let  her 
have  her  own  way  in  every  thing,  and  certainly  I 
should  be  a  brute  if  I  did  not,  as  she  is  my  only 
child,  and  motherless  too.     So  I  hope  your  ladyship 
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KqpitBmeofloeepiiigher  apruoner?  The  fiictia, 
^e  likea  to  lide  in  the  park  best,  because  her  great 
ddight  is  to  leap  the  ditchea  and  hedges  up  in  that 
put  to  the  east  of  the  deer-park,  where  there  are  a 
&w  small  endosttzes,  you  know,  for  luccm  and 
tDzmpa,  and  I  have  made  it  a  law,  bolh  here  and 
It  Hartfield,  that  she  never  shall  take  any  leape 
except  such  as  her  pony  knows  by  heart  Maiy 
lides  almost  as  well  as  I  do,  for  that  matter,  but  a 
woman^s  seat,  my  lady,  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from 
a  man's,  and  considering  that  she  is  my  only  child, 
and  will  have  rather  better  than  seven  thousand  a 
year  of  her  own,  I  do  think  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
don't  let  her  leap  all  the  hedges  and  ditches  in  the 
country." 

"  Indeed  I  think  so,"  replied  Lady  Randal,  "  no- 
thing I  am  sure  can  be  better  or  more  careful  and 
aflMonate  than  all  your  schemes  for  her,  and 
when  you  think  she  is  old  enough  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
I  hope  you  will  bring  her  to  the  Oaks," 

This  was  said  with  so  much  grace  and  sweetness, 
that  the  good  gentleman  was  touched  to  the  quick, 
«Hi  suddenly  seizing  her  ladyship's  hand  he  touched 
her  glove  witli  his  lips,  exclaiming  with  every 
fymptom   of   sincerity,  **  I  do  assure  you,  Lady 
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Randal,  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
should  introduce  her  with  so  much  pleasure." 

These  words  were  spoken  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  and  they  did  not  fall 
like  balm  upon  her  spirit;  there  were  indeed  reasons 
which  made  the  assurance  they  conveyed  particu- 
larly disagreeable  to  her,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  these  at  once,  in  order  to  render  what  fol- 
lowed intelligible. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  two  im- 
portant facts;   namely,  that  Mr.  Clemcntson,  the 
«quire  of  Dalbury,  was  the  possessor  of  seven  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  that  he  was  a  handsome  man  into 
the  bargain. 

Neither  of  these  circumstances  was  likely  to  be 
overlooked  in  a  small  country  neighbourhood  like 
that  we  are  describing;  the  first  named  was  one 
not  likely  perhaps  to  be  overlooked  anywhere, 
but  united  to  the  second,  produced  an  effect  only 
too  powerful  on  the  feelings  of  a  certain  Miss 
Anne  Jenkins,  the  younger  raster  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. 

These  two  ladies,  together  with  their  young  niece, 
Clara  Maynard,  occupied  a  j^andsome-looking  well- 
built  brick  mansion  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 

▼OL.  I.  0 
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little  town  of  Compton.  As  tliis  mansion  had 
been  in  the  occupation  of  the  Jenkins  family  for 
many  generations,  and  moreover  had  two  good 
large  gardens  belonging  to  it,  the  one  being  situ- 
ated behind,  and  approachable  from  the  house  by 
a  handsome  glass  door,  and  the  other  only  divided 
from  it  by  the  high  road,  from  which  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  lofty  iron  railing  with  highly  orna- 
mented and  very  massive  iron  gates  in  the  centre; 
the  residence  was  pretty  generally  considered  to  be 
exempt  from  the  plebeian  aspersion  of  being  a  house 
in  a  country  town;  an  imputation  which  in  some 
parte  of  England  is  enough  to  exclude  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  many  a  handsome  dwelling  from  mking 
upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  squirarchy  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

But,  fortunately  for  the  Misses  Jenkins,  they  had 
not  only  their  two  gardens  and  their  long  possession 
to  plead  in  behalf  of  their  aristocratic  claims,  but  the 
much  more  important  and  available  fact,  that  their 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  and  long  known, 
traditionally  throughout  the  county,  as  having  been 
the  Lady  Arabella  Jenkins.  This  was,  of  course, 
enough  to  put  the  close  vicinity  of  the  market-town 
''  in  nan  cakj^  and  to  establish  her  descendants  as 
visitable  members  of  the  coimty  society. 
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Ravely,  peihape,  lias  the  power  of  oonstantlj  refer- 
nng  to  a  long  defunct  tLtle  been  of  moie  importance 
tkain  this  instanoe;  for  the  Mifls  Jenkinses  and 
tlieir  orphan  niece,  Ckra  Maynard,  had  between 
Aem  all  but  a  small  income  to  live  upon^  and  their 
littk  estabhshment  was  upon  bo  humble  a  scale^ 
that  nothing  leas  than  the  important  privilege  of 
talking  of  ^^  our  poor  dear  mother.  Lady  Arabella/' 
could  have  pxxrured  them  the  entr^  they  enjoyed 
at  every  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  entree,  as  the  neighbourhood,  though  small, 
▼as  gaily  disposed  and  sociable,  was  a  great  conso- 
lation among  the  many  privations  inevitable  upon  a 
small  income;  but  for  several  years  the  two  elder 
ladies  enjoyed  another,  which,  in  fact,  grew  out  of 
tlie  former,  and  rendered  it  ten  thousand  times  more 
precious  than  it  would  have  been  without  it.     This 
hst  best  blessing  attending  their  residence  in  the 
old  mansion  at  Compton  came  to  them  in  the  smil- 
ing form  of  hope,  which,  in  this  instance,  like  a 
deUcious  strain  of  music,  had  been  *'  in  lengthened 
sveetne^  long  drawn  out.** 

At  the  time  Mr.  dementson,  of  Dalbury  Park, 
fint  became  a  widower,  Miss  Anne  Jenkins  was  a 
verjr  fine  handftMne-looking  woman  of  five-and- 
tiiir^.    She  had  been  a  great  favourite  with  poor 
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Mrs.  Clementson,  from  her  constant  readiness  to 
come  and  go,  to  stay  for  dinner,  or  to  come  for  tea; 
to  walk  with  her  in  the  park,  or  to  drive  with  her 
through  the  preserves ;  in  short,  Miss  Anne  had  been 
ever  ready  to  perform  all  those  fmictions  of  a  good 
female  country  neighbour,  which  none  but  an  in- 
dependent, and,  perhaps,  rather  elderly  young  lady 
can  perform,  and  which  lead  inevitably  to  the 
greatest  domestic  intimacy  between  the  parties. 

Moreover,  Miss  Anne  Jenkins  was  essentially  a 
good  tempered  woman,  and  had  made  herself  po- 
pular tliroughout  the  whole  family.  The  squire, 
his  lady,  and  their  little  girl,  all  seemed  eqiially  fond 
of  her,  and  at  the  time  of  poor  Mrs.  Clementson's 
very  unexpected  death,  Dalbury  Park  was  as  much 
the  home  of  Miss  Anne  as  the  Town  Head  House 
at  Compton. 

More  energetic  natures  might  have  mourned  more 
violently,  but  no  one  ever  mourned  the  loss  of  a 
friend  more  sincerely  than  did  Anne  Jenkins  that 
of  Mrs.  Clementson. 

Her  first  notion  was  that  she  ought  to  take  the 
motherless  little  girl  home  with  her;  but  this  the 
heart-broken  widower  stoutly  resisted,  declaring,  and 
very  truly,  that  the  greatest  comfort  that  was  left 
him  was  the  sight  of  his  little  girl,  and  that  he  never 
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eoold,  and  Bever  would,  part  with  her  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  fact,  the  little  creature  doated  upon  him, 
and  no  wonder;  for  she  was  one  of  those  quicksilver 
Htde  animals  who  axe  never  contented  hut  when  in 
fflovement,  and  never  perfectly  happy  but  when 
enjoying  a  game  at  romps,  in  which  species  of  en- 
joyment no  one  did  or  could  indulge  her  in  the  same 
perfect  style  as  her  papa;  and,  therefore,  her  papa 
was  incomparably  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together. 

The  warm-hearted  squire,  who  was  a  great  sports- 
man, was  sometimes  laughed  at  in  the  field  for  the 
sentimental  tone  of  his  intercourse  with  his  do^rs; 
but  then  his  dogs  were  fonder  of  him  than  of  any 
one  else,  and  he  could  not  resist  this.  Still  less,  of 
course,  could  he  resist  the  passionate  preference 
evinced  for  him  by  his  little  girl,  and  the  idea  of 
parting  with  her  was  scarcely  less  repugnant  to  his 
feelings  than  a  proposal  for  cutting  her  head  off 
would  have  been. 

He  actually  trembled  from  head  to  foot  when 
Miss  Elizabeth  seconded  the  invitation  her  sister 
liad  given,  by  remarking  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
the  dear  little  angel  could  be  left  wholly  to  the  care 
uid  companionship  of  common  servants,  and  as  she 
did  not  think  there  was  anybody  left  beside  himself 
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wlio  loved  the  child  like  Anne,  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  would  be  to  let  her  come  to  the  Town 
Head  House  altogether,  at  least  till  she  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  a  fiishionable  seminary. 

Gracious  Heaven!  Let  her  go  to  the  Town 
Head  House  altogether !  Send  her  to  a  fashionable 
seminary !  He  literally  had  not  breath  to  answer 
the  proposal,  but  suddenly  starting  from  the  chair 
he  was  occupying  in  her  drawing-room  when  it 
was  made,  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
house,  nished  into  the  stable,  seized  upon  his  own 
horse,  and  then  set  oflFfidl  gallop  for  his  home,  with 
a  sort  of  vague  feeling,  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  would  be  to  lock  and  bolt  every  door  in  the 
house  immediately. 

"  What !  leave  himself  alone  in  that  great  wide 
mansion !  never  to  hear  the  little  trotting  feet  of  his 
darling  coming  along  the  gallery  that  led  to  hia 
room?" 

He  relaxed  his  pace,  and  thought  over  slowly 
and  gently,  all  the  little  tender  joys  he  should  lose, 
if  it  were,  indeed,  necessary  to  tear  his  precious 
girl  away  from  him,  till  at  length  he  very  suddenly 
turned  his  horse's  head  towards  a  thick  hedge  which 
flanked  the  road,  and  made  him  leap  it,  for  he 
fimcied  he  heard  the  foot-fall  of  another  horse  ap- 
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proadimg,  and  tlieii.  became  awaie  of  afact,  of  which 
be  was  l:>efoTe  qiiite  ignanmt,  namely,  that  tears 
woe  chasdng  each  other  down  his  cheeks,  in  the 
most  xmrnanly  style  posnble. 

The  intemiption,  howeyer,  did  him  good,  for  it 
made  him  rouse  himself  fiom  the  traili  of  very  me- 
kndioly  and  very  useless  thought  into  which  he  was 
fUHngy  and  he  set  about  considering  what  was  the 
best  course  he  could  take  to  avoid  the  peril  of  losing 
sight  of  his  daughter  on  one  side,  or  of  being  told 
that  she  was  not  properly  attended  to  on  the  other. 
By  the  time  he  got  home  he  had  determined  what 
to  do,  and  under  the  circumstances  perhaps  he  could 
have  done  nothing  better.    He  inmiediately  wrote 
to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Markland,  who  had 
been  fondly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  given  her  own 
name  to  his  little  girl  at  the  font;  he  wrote  to  her 
stating  simply  and  clearly  his  dilemma,  and  received 
in  reply  a  warm-hearted  assurance  that  she  should 
always  be  delighted  to  be  useful  to  him,  to  which 
was  added  the  satis&ctory  information  that  he  never 
could  have  applied  to  her  on  the  subject  of  Mary's 
education  at  a  more  fortunate  moment,  for  that  a 
middle-aged  Frenchwoman  bf  the  most  assured  re- 
spectability and  excelknt  character,  whom  she  had 
known  for  years,  had  just  lost  the  mtuation  which  she 
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had  held  in  a  noble  family  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  by  the  marriage  of  her  pupil. 

The  duchess  strongly  advised  Mr.  Clementson 
immediately  to  engage  this  lady,  and  added,  that  if 
he  did  not  object  to  increasing  his  household  by  the 
addition  of  an  English  governess  also,  she  could  re- 
commend one  whose  perfect  knowledge  of  music,  as 
well  as  her  excellent  character  and  general  informa- 
tion, would  render  her  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
Mademoiselle  P^mache. 

The  advice  thus  promptly  given  was  as  promptly 
acted  upon,  and  in  less  time  than  most  people  would 
believe  possible,  Mademoiselle  Panache  and  Mrs. 
Morris  were  estabUshed  at  Dalbury  Park,  where 
they  both  speedily  became  aware  that  it  would  be 
their  own  fault  if  they  were  not  extremely  comfort- 
able, the  only  interference  with  their  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  being  the  caution  given  to  them 
on  their  arrival  by  Mr.  Clementson,  that  they  were 
never  on  any  pretence,  or  on  any  account  whatever, 
to  prevent  his  daughter's  coming  to  him,  when  it 
was  her  wish  to  do  so.  And  as  he  afterwards,  in  the 
presence  of  both  the  ladies,  informed  his  daughter, 
who  was  then  just  seven  years  old,  that  such  had 
been  the  direction  he  had  given,  and  that  she  was 
never  to  forget  that  she  might  run  away  and  come 
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tDlQ»\mii,   OT   to    pl^y  ""^A  him  whenever  she 

liied  to  do  oo,  -they  l>ecame  quite  aware  of  the 

ikkte  neceaeity  of  obeying  this  command^  if  they 

kteaded  to  xetaSii  the  respectiye  situations  of  French 

and  English  governess  to  Miss  Clementson. 

Both  the  ladies  deserved  the  praises  which  the 
duchess  had  bestowed  upon  them;  they  were  both 
Tery  respectable  women,  and  very  able  instructors; 
but  neither  of  them  was  of  that  sublime  temperament 
which  might  have  led  to  risking  the  particularly 
desirable  dtuations  they  had  obtained,  in  the  wild 
hope  of  convincing  Mr.  Clementson  that  it  was  pos- 
sible the  education  of  his  daughter  might  be  ma- 
terially retarded  by  their  obeying  him  in  this  par- 
ticular.    So  they  mutually  agreed  not  to  attempt 
it,  but  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  their  wild  little 
pupil,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  as  she 
was  a  quick  little  thing,  they  did  not  despair  of 
making  something  of  her. 

This  important  innovation  in  his  household  being 
achiered,  Mr.  Clementson  felt  reheved  from  the 
tormenting  anxiety  which  the  friendly  interference 
of  the  Miss  Jenkinses  had  brought  upon  him;  but 
it  was  some  months  before  he  could  feel  himself 
quite  safe  and  at  ease  in  their  presence;  and  once, 
wlien  Miss  Anne,  chaperoned  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
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(who  was  ten  years  her  senior),  came  to  the  house 
to  see  the  child  during  his  absence,  leaving  a 
message  with  her  for  him,  expressive  of  their  hope 
that  Ae  would  Tery  soon  be  permitted  to  come 
and  pass  a  few  days  with  them,  he  was  seized  with 
such  a  fit  of  tenor  when  he  received  it,  that  a 
threatened  arrest  from  the  home  secretary  of  state 
could  not  have  alarmed  him  more.  Again  the  idea 
that  he  should  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
dressing  without  hearing  her  step  approaching,  and 
without  seeing  her  rosy  lips  held  up  for  a  kiss, 
came  over  him,  and  he  began  muttering  vows  in 
the  most  savage  manner  possible,  that  they  should 
never  come  near  the  child  again. 

In  consequence  of  this  nervous  and  imneigh- 
bourly  resolution,  he  speedily  returned  the  visit  of 
the  two  ladies,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  than 
that  though  very  gratefiil  indeed  for  their  obligii^ 
invitation,  he  was  sorry  to  say  Mary  could  not 
accept  it,  because  both  her  governesses  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  so  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  progress  of  her  education  as  any  interruption 
or  irregularity  in  her  lessons,  and  therefore  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  during  her  childhood  she 
should  never  leave  home  at  alL 

Miss  Elizabeth  received  this  information  with  a 
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lery  etiff  \x>w,  and  the  woida,  '^  Of  course,  sir^ 
jou  know  l:>est;^  Miss  Axme  exdaimcd  with  a 
good  deal  of  ▼ivacity,  "  €Hi,  dear !  oh,  dear,  Mr. 
Qementson,  I  am  so  aony! — ^Ithoi^ht  I  should 
kve  her  almost  always  with  me !"  And  as  she 
spoke  a  tear  was  distinctly  visihle  in  each  of  her 
fiae,  handsome,  dark  eyes. 

Had  not  her  words  been  of  so  very  alarming  a 
tendency,  it  is  probable  that  the  tears  would  have 
lad  some  efifect,  for  Mr.  Glementson  was'  truly  a 
very  kind-hearted  man,  but  the  ^^  ahnost  always 
wiik  me^^  was  fiitaL  He  started  up,  and  took  a 
aiQch  more  abrupt  leave  than  he  would  have  done 
Iiad  no  tears  been  visible,  for  he  felt  terrified  at  the 
liare  idea  of  being  wrought  upon  to  relax  in  his 
finn  resolution  of  never  letting  Mary  sleep  imder 
any  roof  but  the  same  that  sheltered  him  as  long  as 
fife  should  be  spared  him. 

The  recollection  of  these  tears,  however,  pro- 
duced a  gentler  effect  afterwards.  He  remembered 
Iww  much  his  poor  wife  had  liked  the  society  of 
Anne  Jenkins,  and  how  kindly  ready  '^  dear  good 
Anue"  had  always  been  to  do  every  thing  she  could 
to  please  her;  and  then  a  feeling  that  he  was  behav- 
ing ungratefiilly,  began  to  torment  him,  and  more 
tlian  once  his  heart  sxmk  within  him  firom  the  fear 
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that  this  sort  of  remorseful  feeling  might  lead  at 
last  to  making  him  break  his  resolution. 

"  And  if  I  do,"  thought  he,  "  it  is  all  over  with 
me !  My  girl  will  never  be  my  own  again  as  long 
as  I  Hve !" 

Happily,  however,  for  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
he  had  not  tormented  himself  in  this  way  for  many 
hours,  before  it  occurred  to  him  that  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  show  his  kind  and  grateful 
feelings  towards  Anne  Jenkins,  without  sacrificing 
all  the  happiness  of  his  life  in  doing  so. 

What  was  there  that  need  prevent  his  being  kind 
and  attentive  to  them  both  in  every  way,  but  par- 
ticularly to  Miss  Anne,  because  his  wife  had  been 
so  fond  of  her?  He  could  not  invite  her  to  his 
house;  no,  that  he  would  never  do;  he  never  would 
invite  any  women  to  his  house, .  for  they  would  be 
sure  to  begin  inviting  Mary  back  again,  and  that 
would  drive  liim  mad.  But  he  might  go  and  see 
them  constantly,  and  he  might  send  them  pines, 
and  venison,  and  all  sorts  of  game,  and  flowers  from 
the  hot-house  ;  and  in  fifty  ways  beside,  he  might 
prove,  that  he  never  could  forget  the  friendly  terms 
Miss  Anne  had  been  upon  with  his  wife. 

All  these  kind,  grateful,  neighbourly  resolutions 
did  him  a  world  of  good,  and  so  did  the  persever- 
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ingly  acting  upon  them  ;  for  it  put  him  upon  per- 
fectly good  terms  with  his  own  heart  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Anne  Jenkins,  notwithstanding  the  rigid 
pertinacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  resolution 
that  she  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mary. 

Little,  however,  did  he  guess — ^poor  gentleman — 
the  wild  work  all  these  neighbourly  little  attentions 
were  making  in  the  fair  lady's  heart !  Single  ladies 
of  five-and-thirty  are  perhaps  generally  disposed  to 
receive  the  attentions  of  rich  marriageable  gentlemen 
with  a  good  deal  of  reciprocal  kindness,  but  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Anne  Jenkins  this  feeling  speedily 
ripened  into  a  very  tender  passion  indeed.  And 
re&Qy  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  her  excuse, 
if  she  did  sufki  her  hopes  to  run  rather  faster  than 
any  thing  the  worthy  gentleman  had  ever  done,  or 
sdd,  could  justify. 

In  the  first  place,  the  squire  of  Dalbury  was  very 
agreeable — ^for  how  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be 
otherwise,  who  is  cheerful,  sweet-tempered,  and 
handsome  ?  and  there  was  still  another  good  quality, 
or  rather  a  very  complete  absence  of  a  bad  one, 
which,  in  this  instance,  very  greatly  increased  the 
lady's  danger  :  Mr.  Clementson  was  totally  and  al- 
^<3gether  fi-ee  from  every  thing  approaching  to 
conceit 
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Had  it  not  been  for  this,  it  is  impossible  but 
he  must  have,  sooner  or  later,  suspected  the 
state  of  Miss  Anne's  aJBfections,  and  in  that  case  the 
mischief  would  very  speedily  have  been  put  a  stop 
to.  Mr.  Clementson  was  a  Christian,  and  therefore 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  thought  of 
murdering  Miss  Anne  Jeukins,  or  any  body  else, 
but  short  of  this  sinful  sort  of  outrage,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  his  indignation  would  have  stopped, 
had  he  been  made  to  understand,  that  there  existed 
a  woman  base  enough  to  believe  him  capable  of 
^ving  his  Mary  a  step-mother.  Had  such  a  thought, 
for  a  single  instant,  crossed  his  mind,  respecting  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Anne,  he  would  soon  have  made 
her  understand  what  sort  of  chance  she  had  of  be- 
coming Mrs.  Clementson  of  Dalbury. 

But,  as  it  was,  the  sweet  delusion  went  on,  year 
after  year,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  its  being 
removed  on  either  side.  Fruit,  flowers,  game,  and 
the  constant  use  of  his  carriage  for  every  dinner 
party  in  the  neighbourhood,  continued  at  the  service 
of  the  ladies  at  the  Town  Head  House  so  constantly, 
that  the  Dalbury  servants  would  have  supplied  them, 
even  had  no  fresh  orders  been  given ;  but  this,  how- 
ever, was  far  firom  being  the  case,  for  the  prettier 
and  the  more  precious  little  Mary  grew  (and  she 
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nQy  was  a  very  nice  litde  girl),  ihe  more  her 
fadter  felt  that  it  -was  impoesible  he  could  do  too 
Bmch  for  dear  good  Anne  JenkinB,  to  atone  for  the 
lot  letting  Ker  have  \ua  Maij. 

Bat  besides  all  this,  the  iinfiirtanate  ladj  was 
nrged  to  the  belief  that  her  hopes  woold  be  crowned 
with  final  success,  by  the  incessant  ^icouragement 
of  her  aster.  Miss  Anne  confessed  to  herself,  her 
aster,  her  niece,  and  one  or  two  more  very  particu- 
lar friends,  that  she  thought  Mr.  Clementson  was 
"  pardal  to  her,"  but  Miss  Elizabeth  did  not  scruple 
to  dedare,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  he  could  go 
cm  so,  without  intending  marriage  at  last.  ^  Some- 
times  she  would  give  one  reason,  and  sometimes 
aoother,  for  the  delay,  but  her  confidence  in  the 
final  result  was  never  shaken,  and  she  was  apt  to  ex- 
press rather  a  strong  degree  of  indignation  towards 
her  sister,  if  at  any  time  she  was  led  to  express  a 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

It  had  happened  a  very  few  days  only  before 
the  identical  29th  of  August  at  which  this  narra- 
tiFe  commences,  that  the  two  sisters  had  got  into  a 
pretty  sharp  argument  upon  the  subject.  The 
anival  of  a  neck  of  venison,  together  with  a  large 
Ittsket  filled,  like  a  clasac  representation  of  a  cor- 
Qocopia,  to  overflowing  with  peaches  and  grapes, 
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had  t)een  the  immediate  cause  of  this  ungentle  dis- 
cussion. Their  faithful  and  long-tried  ladies'  maid 
of  all- work  entered  with  the  basket  in  an  attitude 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  its  weight  was  enor- 
mous. Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  smiling  coimte- 
nance  that  raising  it,  apparently  with  a  great  efibrt, 
about  a  foot  above  the  table  and  then  depositing  it 
upon  it  with  a  sort  of  pavior-like  puff,  as  if  exhausted 
by  a  great  effort,  she  said  "  There,  Miss  Anne,  I 
doubt  if  any  lady  in  the  coimtry  side  has  had  such 
a  present  as  that,  this  morning." 

Miss  Anne  looked  rather  timidly  into  the  face 
of  her  sister,  and  breathed,  aside  as  it  were,  a  gentle 
sigh. 

The  ancient  Abigail  looked  archly  in  the  face 
first  of  one  sister  and  then  of  the  other,  and  said, 
**  Shall  I  leave  it,  ladies,  or  take  it  down  to  set 
some  of  it  out  for  limcheon  and  after  dinner?" 

"  She  had  better  take  it  down,  hadn't  she,  Eliza- 
beth?" said  Miss  Anne. 

"  I  don't  know.  There  may  be  a  note,  or  a  letter, 
or  something  in  it  for  what  you  can  tell,"  replied 
her  fflster. 

But  poor  Miss  Anne  had  impacked  so  many 
baskets  with  the  same  hope  that  she  had  got  rather 
tired  of  doing  it,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  had 
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been  growing  more  aware  than  formerly,  tliat  the 
(^lation,  thougli  both  fragrant  and  picturesque 
was  not  without  inconvenience,  for  in  the  first  place 
it  made  a  very  great  litter  upon  the  neat  maidenly 
work-table,  and  in  the  next,  Miss  Elizabeth  had  a 
bad  habit  of  picking  oS,  with  rather  a  rapid  finger 
and  thumb,  the  finest  berries  from  every  bunch  of 
grapes  as  they  were  displayed  before  her  during  the 
process,  not  to  mention  that  a  few  of  the  very 
brightest  peaches  were  sure  to  disappear  by  the 
same  agency. 

Now  it  happened  that  Miss  Anne  Jenkins  bad 
not  the  very  slightest  shadow  oi  gourmandise  in  her 
composition,  that  is  to  say  as  far  as  she  was  herself 
concerned;  but  this  apparent  insensibility  to  the 
joys  of  the  palate  evidently  did  not  arise  from 
any  ignorance  as  to/the  fact  of  their  existence,  for 
she  was  peculiarly  vigilant  in  administering  to  the 
indulgence  of  it  in  others,  and  there  was  one,  in 
particular,  for  whose  rosy  lips  she  would,  "  art  if 
the  could,''  have  selected  every  thing  that  was  most 
dainty  among  all  created  comestibles. 

In  fact  it  was  because  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
tbe  fiuit.^t  was  to  be  set  before  her  darling,  niece, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Claia  Maynard,  thus  handled  and  mutilated,  that 
she  now  took  courage  to  say,  ''  Let  Hannah  take  it 
away,  Elizabeth.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  letter, 
and  if  there  were,  you  know,  she  could  bring  it 
up. 

Whereupon  Hannah,  without  waiting  for  any 
fiirther  orders,  again  raised  the  fragrant  load  from 
the  table,  and  carried  it  off  in  a  direction  that 
placed  its  contents  beyond  the  reach  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth's  long  fingers,  with  whose  adhesive  propensi- 
ties she  was  well  acquainted. 

Perhaps  there  might  have  been  something  in  the 
manner  of  this  exit  which  aroused  the  feeling  fami- 
liarly called  crossness  in  the  soul  of  Miss  Elizabeth, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  old  serving-woman  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  than  the  elder  Miss  Jenkins 
commenced  a  very  sour  attack  upon  the  younger. 
''  How  I  do  hate  to  have  to  do  with  fools !"  she 
began,  '^  but  it  is  my  &te,  I  suppose,  and  will  be  so 
to  the  end  of  time.  If  it  does  not  drive  me  mad,  I 
hope  it  will  make  a  saint  of  me :  it  must  do  one  or 
the  other,  I  think." 

^'  God  forbid  that  any  faults  of  mine  should  ever 
drive  you  mad,  aster/'  said  Anne^  meekly. 
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^  Wliat  a  fiUgae  joa  «ie,  with  jour  gross  afibc- 
tidon  Off  all  Borta  I  I  do  believe  in  m j  soul  that 
pa  contxiYe  to  keep  off  his  maMng  you  an  otEsr  on 
purpoee  to  plague  me.  Here  must  be  some  reason 
or  other  for  Iojb  conduct,  and  after  all,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  your  fault  than  his." 

'^  Oh !  don't  Bay  that,  Elizabeth,  when  you  know 
80  well  to  the  contrary .  Who  knows  so  well  as  you 
do  how  dismally  I  hare  suffered  from  my  disap- 
pointment !" 

"  Suffired,  indeed  I  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  you  like  to  have  him 
dangling  after  you.  But  I  ain  sick  of  it,  Anne, 
I  teQ  you  plainly  that  I'm  ack  of  it,  and  if  you 
don't  find  some  way  or  other  to  make  him  speak 
oat,  I  wilL  I  am  quite  determined  that  I  will  bear 
all  this  nonsense  no  longer.  And  so  he  shall  find, 
and  you  too." 

Miss  Anne  would  have  been  dreadfully  terrified 
by  such  a  threat  as  this,  had  she  not  listened  to  it 
so  very,  very  often  before;  so  now  she  only  shook 
her  head,  sighed  gently,  and  drew  the  fimme  that 
Ud  her  wonted  work  towards  her. 
^  Tea   look  as  if  you   sufieiedi  don't   you?' 

d2 
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resumed  Miss  Elizabeth,  enraged,  as  it  should  seem, 
by  the  peaceable  expression  of  her  sister*s  still 
handsome  face.  "  I  tell  you,  that  you  are  made 
up  of  affi^ctation,  Anne,  and  I  declare  to  Heaven, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  you  ever  really  wished  to 
marry  him  at  all.  I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if,  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  you 
thought  it  so  very  agreeable  to  have  a  lover,  that 
you  would  be  afraid  of  changing  him  into  a  hus- 
band." 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  Elizabeth,  you  are  mistaken," 
replied  Miss  Anne,  in  an  accent  of  the  very  deepest 
sincerity. 

*'  Prove  it  then,  at  once,  by  sitting  down  this 
minute,  and  writing  him  a  letter  to  say,  that  your 
old  afiSiction  for  his  daughter  makes  it  quite  a 
misery  to  you  to  know  that  she  is  growing  up 
without  your  seeing  her,  and  that  with  his  permis- 
sion you  will  go  and  call  upon  her,"  said  Miss 
Elizabeth. 

"  It  is  very  droll  that  you  should  say  that  to  me 
jiM  now,  Elizabeth,  because  I  have  been  thinking 
so  very  much  about  poor  dear  little  Mary,  lately," 
returned  her  sister,  '*  and  it  is  as  true  as  gospel  that 
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ofien  and  often  1  do  feel  miserable  about  not  seeing 
Iier.    But  that  is  not  what  I  mean,  that  I  have 
been  thinlring  of,  either.     I  hare  been  thinking, 
astei,  that  as  there  must  be,  as  you  say,  some  reason 
for  Mr.  ClenientBon*s  going  on  so,  being  so  remark- 
ably attentive,   and  yet  never  saying  the  reason, 
why;  I  have   been  thinking,  I  say,  that  maybe  he 
b  waiting  till  his  daughter  is  old  enough  to  be 
introduced  into  company.     We   know  how  very 
wry  strict  he  is  about  lessons,  by  what  he  said  to. 
us  long  ago,  and  by  every  thing  he  has  ever  said 
ance,  about  the  impossibility  of  our  ever  seeing 
her,  because  the  governesses  would  not  let  her  be 
interrupted.     And  if  he  had  said  and  done  nothing 
but  just  making 'US  understand  that^  I  am  sure  no 
such  thoughts  would  ever  have  entered  my  head, 
as  have   entered   there.     But  there  does  seem  a 
mystery  in  his  going  on  so  very  kind,  and  atten- 
dve,  and  yet  so  very  strict  about  our  never  seeing 
Mary — and — and  so  very  silent,  you  know,  about 
every  thing  else.     Well !     Thinking  over  all  this, 
it  has  come  into  my  head  that  perhaps — I  don't  say 
it  is  so,  you  know,  I  oidy  say  perhaps — ^perhaps 
diai,  Elizabeth,  if  the  education  was  all  over,  and 
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Maij  braagHt  out,  he  miglit  then  tell  us  why 
he  has  been  so  very,  very  civil  to  me.  What 
do  you  think,  Elizabeth?  Do  you  see  any  sense 
initr 

MiflB  Elizabeth  Jenkins  knit  her  brows,  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  floor  and  remained  silent. 

'^  Ah,  sister !"  said  Miss  Anne,  shaking  her  head 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  and  resuming  her  needle- 
work, ''  I  see  plainly  enough,  that  you  now  think 
me  a  greater,  fool  than  ever  !*' 

^'  Fools  make  good  hits,  Miss  Anne,  sometimes," 
replied  Miss  Jenkins.  '^  And  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  you  have  made  a  good  one  now. 
There  must  be  some  reason,  and  a  strong  one  too, 
let  me  tell  you,  to  account  for  such  extraordinary 
eccentricity,  and  at  the  same  time  such  monstrous 
inconsistency  as  this  man  has  displayed,  and  I  pro- 
test your  guess  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  rights  as 
not.  But  how  long,  in  Heaven's  name,  does  he 
mean  to  go  on  with  all  this  fuss  of  education? 
Surely  his  girl  must  be  very  nearly  as  old  as 
Clara?" 

**  No,  sister — ^Maiy  is  not  so  old  as  Clara,  by  two 
years,"  repHed  Miss  Anne,  with  the  air  of  certainty 
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irioclia  pearfect  laiowledge  of  what  ahe  was  talking 
aboat  sufficed  to  give,  even  while  di£^ring  £rom 
lier  elder  aster.  ^^  Chira,"  she  continiied,  ''  was 
'  wmeteen.  last  June,  and  Maxy  was  not  seventeen  till 
a  month  or  two  after." 

"  Weill  What  difference  does  that  make,  goose? 
Seventeen  is  old  enough  to  prevent  a  girl's  being 
locked  up  any  longer  in  the  school-room.  It  is 
Clara's  turn  to  go  out  to  dinner  with  me  on  the  29th 
you  know.  That's  all  right.  I  would  rather  not 
have  you  with  me,  Miss  Anne,  for  you  might  not 
like  hearing  me  attack  the  squire  in  the  style  I 
intend  to  do.  But  if  I  don't  make  him  give  some 
account  of  his  education  plans,  I  am  much  mistaken, 
m  see  if  we  cannot,  amongst  us,  make  him  ashamed 
of  himself  for  keeping  that  poor  dear  girl  shut  up 
like  a  prisoner.  If  it  should  prove  that  you  are 
right  in  your  guess.  Miss  Anne,  I  should  not  be 
furprised  if  I  were  to  bring  you  safe  into  port  at 

"  Oh !  sister,  how  can  you  talk  so !"  exclaimed 
Mias  Anne,  blushing  to  the  very  temples.  "  But  I 
hope  you  wiH  not  say  any  thing  very  severe  to  him. 


"^ 
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If  he  thinks  he  is  doing  his  duty,  Elizabeth,  no- 
body has  a  right  to  be  angry  with  him." 

"  Duty?  humbug !"  returned  the  elder;  and  their 
niece  Clara,  entering  the  room  at  that  moment,  the 
conversation  ceased. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  position  of  the  respective  parties  has  been 
now  ^officdently  explained  for  the  reader  to  under- 
stand wliy   Miss   Elizabeth  Jenkins  was  so  very 
little  pleased  at  hearing  the  squire  say  that  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  he  should  introduce  his  daugh- 
ter with  so  much  pleasure  as  Lady  Randal.    Had 
the  good  gentleman  meant  literally  what  he  said, 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  justly  accused  of  in- 
gratitude to  his  older  friends,  and  as  it  was  thus 
that  the  already  irritated  Miss  Elizabeth  interpreted 
his  words,  she  became  not  only  very  angry,  but 
Teiy  steadfastly  determined  to  punish  him. 

^<  I  b^  your  pardon,  Lady  Randal,  for  breaking 
into  your  ttte  i  t6te  with  Mr.  Clementson,  but  as  I 
happen  to  pique  myself  upon  being  veiy  exact  and 
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particular  in  stating  dates  and  facts,  I  must  beg  to 
set  the  company  right  respecting  the  age  of  his 
daughter.  I  have  said  she  is  above  seventeen,  and 
he  will  scarcely  allow  that  she  is  thirteen.  Now, 
you  must  allow.  Lady  Randal,  that  there  is  a  great 
blimder  somewhere,  and  if  the  blimder  be  mine,  I 
am  ten  times  more  unpardonable  than  any  one  else 
would  be,  because  my  dear  mother.  Lady  Arabella, 
was  alwajrs  so  very  particular  about  making  us 
speak  the  truth.  But  I  persist  in  saying,  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson,  that  your  daughter  is  not  an  hour  less 
than  seventeen  years  old;  but,  on  the  contraij, 
rather  more." 

This  was  more  than  the  politeness  of  the  squire 
oould  enable  him  to  endure  with  composure.  He 
started  up,  and  with  great  vehemence  exclaimed, 
*^  It  is  not  true,  Miss  Elizabeth.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  use  such  strong  language  in  her  ladyship's  draw^ 
ing-room,  but  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  such  a 
statement  without  contradicting  it,  and  therefore, 
ma'am,  I  do  omtradict  it  accordingly.** 

^^  And  I,  ar,  continue  to  assert  it,"  returned  Miss 
Elistbetfay  in  accents  not  at  all  more  gentle  than  his 
own. 
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The  latter  part  of  thk  diBCOflBiQii  had  been  carried 
OB  in  terma  ao  very  unlike  any  naually  heard  in  a 
Uy's  drawing-room,  that  the  attention  o£  the 
whole  company,  thon^  rather  widely  scattered 
dnoa^  the  large  and  well-lighted  room,  was  called 
to  it,  and  by  d^rees  every  person  present  approached 
the  spot  where  it  was  carried  on. 

Lord  Randal,  having  executed  his  lady's  com- 
mands, had  returned  to  the  place  he  had  before 
oocnpied,  and  renewed  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Norman,  upon  the  never-ending  subject  of  Irish 
grievances,  and  the  impossibility  that  individual 
effinrts  could  counteract  the  evils  produced  by  de- 
fective l^islation. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  said  Lord  Randal, 
rising.  "Lady  Randal  looks  half  frightened.  I 
think  I  must  interfere  to  keep  the  peace,"  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Norman,  he  drew  near  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

At  a  table  near  where  they  had  been  sitting, 
were  grouped  a  young  party,  conmsting  of  Mr.  Chat- 
terton  Springfield,  his  sisters,  Clara  Maynard,  and 
Mr.  Lexington.  Books,  in  abundance,  were  scat- 
toed  about  the  table,  and  had  produced  a  good 
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deal  of  light  literary  talk,  the  Springfield  family 
being  both  great  readers,  and  great  talkers.  On 
hearing  the  raised  voices,  the  names  of  Carlisle  and 
Dickens,  Eugene  Sue  and  the  Abbate  Nicolini 
ceased  to  be  heard  among  them,  and  when  Lord 
Eandal  and  his  companion  were  observed  to  rise 
and  approach  the  disputants,  the  literary  party  rose 
too,  and  followed  them. 

The  newly-arrived  guest,  Mr.  Vidal,  occupied  a 
sofit  with  Lady  Sarah  Monkton,  with  whom  he  was 
carrjring  on  a  whispering  convenation,  apparently 
with  the  deepest  interest,  though  if  her  ladyship's 
eyes  had  not,  for  the  most  part,  been  fixed  upon 
her  fan  as  she  listened  to  him,  she  might  have  per- 
ceived that,  despite  the  deep  interest  expressed  by 
the  tones  of  his  beautifully  modulated  whisper,  his 

eyes  were  not  always  fixed  upon  her  own  lair, 
though  somewhat  faded  face,  but  wandered  away 

to  that  of  Clara  Maynard:  a  species  of  infidelity 
which  probably  Lady  Sarah  alone,  of  all  the  world, 
would  have  thought  unpardonable. 

When  the  angry  sounds  first  reached  her  lady- 
ship's ears  she  started,  and  raising  her  glass  to  her 
eye,  contemplated  the  belligerent  parties  for  a  mo- 
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ment^and  exclaimed,  ^^  DioP  but  then  appeared 
to  forget  them,  and  seemed  disposed  to  renew  her 
conTexaation  with  Mr.  VidaL  And  he,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  disposed  to  do  so  likewise,  had 
not  Clara  at  that  moment  passed  before  him,  in 
order  to  approach  the  group  now  closing  roimd 
Lady  Randal. 

*'  WiU  not  your  ladyship  send  me  as  a  scout  to 
ascertain  what  is  going  on  round  Lady  Randal?* 
said  he,  rising. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Vidal,"  replied  Lady  Sarah,  rising 
also  as  she  spoke,  and  passing  her  arm  under  his,^'  you 
must  take  me  with  you.  I  really  cannot  consent 
to  exist  for  another  moment  in  this  unblissful  ig- 
norance."    And  they,  too,  joined  the  curious  circle. 

Sir  William  Monkton  was  suflering  so  dreadfully 
iiom  want  of  a  cigar,  that  he  had  thrown  himself 
at  full  length  upon  a  distant  sofa,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  forget  his  sufferings  in  sleep.  And  Mrs. 
General  Springfield  had  taken  possession  of  an  arm- 
chair, a  foot-stool,  a  lamp,  and  a  newly-arrived 
quarterly  review,  in  which  she  was  reading  an  ar- 
ticle, '*  {pectade  on  nose,"  with  as  much  unbroken 
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attentioii  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  in  her  own  litde 
book-room  at  home. 

The  two  last  named  personages  remained  per- 
fectly immoved  by  the  tumult,  but  the  rest  pressed 
eagerly  round  the  angry  squire,  and  still  more 
angry  damsel,  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  guess  what 
would  happen  next,  for  as  the  parties  had  mutually 
contradicted  each  other  already  as  distinctly  as 
words  could  do  it,  there  really  was  some  difficulty 
in  anticipating  what  would  be  likely  to  follow. 

Miss  Elizabeth  speedily  brought  the  discussion 
to  a  close,  however,  and  that  in  a  very  masterly 
manner.  '*  It  is  no  good,  Mr.  Clementson,"  said 
she,  ^^  to  go  on  thus  disturbing  the  peace  of  Liady 
Randal's  drawing-room  by  wrangling  about  a  &ct 
which  may  so  easily  be  proved  one  way  or  the 
other.  Let  us  ask  his  lordship  to  send  to  the  cler- 
gyman. It  will  not  be  five  minutes'  walk  for  one 
of  the  men ;  and,  to  excuse  our  disturbing  the  good 
gentleman,  let  us  have  a  little  bet  upon  the  subject. 
Every  impertinence,  you  know,  is  excusable  for  the 
decision  of  a  bet.  I  should  not  think  it  honour- 
able, Mr.  Clementaon,  to  propose  a  large  one,  be- 
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enae  I  am  so  very  certam  I  ahould  win.    But,  if 
JOQ  please,  foi^  X  ivfill  bet  you  half-a-ciovm?' 

""  Haifa  fiddle-stick.  Miss  Elizabeth  r  exclaimed 
the  confident  squire  ;  ^'  no,  no,  if  we  trouble  good 
Mr.  Tliompson  about  it,  we  really  must  baye  a  bet 
that  deserves  the  name;  I  ahould  like  to  make  it 
five  hundred  pounds.  However,  I  know  that  well- 
ocmducted  ladies,  like  you,  Miss  Elizabeth,  don't 
Kke  to  bet  high,  and  therefore  I  will  say  ten  pounds; 
will  you  bet  me  ten  pounds  that  Mary  is  seventeen  ?" 

As  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins  was,  notwithstanding 
her  propensity  to  appropriate  grapes  and  peaches, 
a  lady  of  very  honourable  feelings,  she  hesitated, 
and  the  hesitation  really  did  her  honour ;  for  ten 
pounds  to  her,  was  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it 
was  to  her  adversary ;  but  upon  seeing  her  hesitation, 
he  clapped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Ah!  ah! 
ICss  Elizabeth !  Now  it  comes  to  the  point,  you 
begin  to  have  your  doubts,  do  you  ?  Wont  you 
venture  more  than  half-a-crown  ?" 

**  If  I  have  doubts,  Mr.  Clementson,*^  she  replied, 
with  a  good  deal  of  dignity,  ^'  they  are  not  of  the 
nature  you  suppose." 

Uien,  tonuDg  to  Lord  Bandal,  she  said,  loud 


^^ 
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enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  group:  "  How 
much  do  you  think  a  person  may  bet,  without  being 
dishonourable,  my  lord,  when  they  are  quite  sure  of 
winning?' 

"  Do  not  have  any  scruples  on  that  point, .  my 
dear  lady,"  replied  Lord  Randal,  laughing  heartily, 
**  let  us  put  your  question  to  the  vote." 

But  the  answer  to  it  was  spontaneously  given  by 
a  general  burst  of  laughter,  followed  by  an  assurance 
from  all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  she  might  most 
assuredly  accept  any  bet  Mr.  Clementson  chose  to 
oflfer  her,  without  the  slightest  scruple,  however 
positive  she  might  feel  that  she  was  right,  and  her 
adversary  wrong  in  the  matter. 

*'  Well  then,  Mr.  Clementson,"  she  replied,  **  I 
will  bet  you  ten  pounds  that  your  daughter  Mary  is 
seventeen  years  old  ;  I  do  not  bet  about  the  exact 
day,  you  know,  I  only  bet  that  she  is  not  less  than 
seventeen." 

"  Do  you  agree  to  my  making  the  application^ 
Mr.  Clementson?"  said  Lord  Randal,  highly  amused, 
and  approaching  a  table  on  which  were  implements 
for  writing. 

**  Agree  to-it  ? — ^yes,  by  Jove,  I  agree  to  it,  my 
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lord ;  and  if  any  of  you  are  disposed  to  back  the 
kdy,  I  w31  be  Kappy  to  increase  my  betting  to  any 


amount." 


Lord  Randal  immediately  indited  a  polite  little 
epistle  to  tbe  clergyman,  and  so  eager  were  the 
company  for  the  result,  that  half-a-dozen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  put  themselves  in  movement  to  assist 
him.    Three  male  hands  were  raised  simultaneously 
to  ring  die  bell,  one  lady  sought  his  lordship's  seal, 
another  presented  him  with  a  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
and  a  third  materially  hastened  the  process  by  find- 
ing the  portefeuille  and  its  blotting-paper;  the  note, 
in  short,  was  sent  off  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
but  the  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the  reply  passed 
lather  heavily.     Mr.  Clementson  tried  in  vain  to 
induce  some  of  the  party  to  pay  Miss  Elizabeth  the 
compliment  of  betting  on  her  side  of  the  question ; 
not  one  of  them,  as  it  happened,  was  competent  to 
fumi  any  individual  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  all 
seemed  to  think  that  the  chances  were  in  favour  of 
the  &ther*s  knowing  best. 

At  length  tlie  impatiently  waited-for  document 
arrived,  and  Lord  Randal,  rapidly  breaking  the  seal, 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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lead  aloud,  without  a  mcmienVs  delaj,  the  followii^ 
words: — 

"  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Jonas  Clementson, 
of  Dalbury  Park,  Esq.,  and  of  Isabella,  his  wife,  bap- 
tised at  the  Park  house,  March  5,  1825,  and 
christened  in  the  parish  church  of  Dalbury,  on  the 
2nd  of  May  following." 

The  reading  of  this  was  followed  by  a  silence 
of  about  half  a  minute,  which  sufficed  to  enable 
more  than  one  of  the  party  to  perform  the  calcula- 
tion necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  question. 

The  first  words  spoken  after  these  muttered  cal* 
culations  ceased,  were  firom  Lord  Randal,  who,  ap- 
proaching Miss  JenkiDS,  made  her  a  low  bow,  and 
said,  *'  I  wish  you  joy,  Miss  Elizabeth.  What 
foolish  fellows  we  all  were  not  to  back  you." 

"  Joy? — ^You  wish  her  joy? — Joy,  of  what?* 
cried  Mr.  Clementson,  who  had  been  much  too 
firmly  persuaded  that  she  had  been  talking  nonsense, 
as  he  had  whispered  to  Clara,  as  wild  as  the  winds, 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  when  the  date  of  the  bap- 
tism was  read,  to  make  any  calculation  at  alL  *^  You 
wish  her  joy,  I  suppose,  of  hearing  the  truth  so  phi- 
losophically." 
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"  Wliy  I  might  wish  her  joy  of  that,  too,  Qe- 
mentscm,  for  she  really  does  take  it  very  philosophi- 
aiDy,"  replied  Lord  Randal;  ^*  but  I  meant  that  I 
wished  her  joy  of  haying  won  her  bet." 

"  Ton  ought  to  be  sure  she  has  won  it,  my  lord, 
hf&m  yon  of&r  your  congratulations,  and  I  cannot 
ay  that  the  fact  has  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
asy^" 

**  To  your  satis&ction,  Mr.  Clementson?'  said 
Lady  Sandal,  laughing,  **no!  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect that.  But  has  it  not  been  proved  to  your 
conviction?" 

"  Decidedly  not,  my  lady ;  decidedly  not,'*  replied 
the  pertinacious  squire.  ^'  Let  us  calculate  a  little, 
if  you  please.  This  is  the  year  1842,  is  it  not? 
Or  does  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins  insist  upon  our 
calhngitl847r 

"  No,  Mr.  Clementson,"  replied  his  adversary, 
with  all  the  bland  gentleness  of  assured  success* 
"No,  1842  will  suit  me  perfectly  well." 

"  Well  then,  how  will  you  make  out  that  from 
1825  to  1842  is  seventeen  years?  It  is  nothing 
like  it,  I  ten  you." 

£2 
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A  general  laugh  was  the  answer;  and  then  Lord 
Randal,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  angrj 
neighbour,  led  him  to  the  writing-table,  and  making 
him  sit  down,  placed  before  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  wrote  in  fine  bold  characters  the  date  of 
the  christening,  as  transcribed  from  the  church 
register,  and  then  the  alarming  number  17  under 
it.  "  Now  then,  my  dear  Mr.  Clementson,  let  us 
set  to  work.    How  much  do  7  and  5  make?" 

"  How  the  devil  should  I  know?"  replied  the 
squire,  with  a  considerable  augmentation  of  colour. 
For  the  first  glance  at  the  written  figures  had 
sufiiced,  and  he  stood  convicted  not  only  of  being 
the  father  of  a  young  woman,  instead  of  a  little 
girl,  not  only  of  having  lost  ten  sovereigns  to  the 
provoking  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  but  also  of 
having  made  an  extremely  great  fool  of  himself, 
and  of  having  behaved  with  very  intolerable  rude- 
ness to  an  old  friend,  into  the  bargain. 

Upon  his  thus  proclaiming  his  uncertainty  as  to 
the  amount  of  7  and  5  when  joined  together,  an- 
other universal  laugh  resounded  through  the  room. 
There  was  but  one  possible  way  of  his  meeting  it 
without  making  his  condition  still  worse  than  it 
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was  already,  and  this  the  good  squire  fortunately 
Ht  upon.  He  laughed  liimself  considerably  louder 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  company — and 
then  exclaimed,  "  Beat ! — Beat ! — upon  my  souL 
And  I  can  tell  you  all  upon  my  sacred  honour,  that 
I  never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life.  Randal,  lend 
me  ten  sovereigns,  will  you  ? — ^I  have  just  got  enough 
to  pay  my  turnpike  as  I  go  home,  and  not  a  penny 
more."  Lord  and  Lady  Randal,  between  them, 
aipplied  the  required  sum^  which  Mr.  Clementson 
gallantly  presented  to  Miss  Elizabeth  upon  his 
knees. 

*'  You  have  shown  me  off  to  the  company  as  an 
obstinate,  wrong-headed  old  fool.  Miss  Elizabeth, 
but  upon  my  soul  I  forgive  you — I  forgive  you 
heartily,  for  I  have  a  very  particular  pleasure  in 
the  discovery  you  have  forced  upon  me.  And  I 
wiD  tell  you  all,  what  it  is,"  he  continued,  rising, 
**  though  I  don't  suppose  you  will  any  of  you 
understand  it.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  often  tor- 
meoted  myself  with  thinking  that  as  soon  as  my 
girl  ceased  to  be  a  child,  I  should  cease  to  be  all  in 
all  to  her.  I  have  already  proved  myself  to  be  a 
fool  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  company,  and 
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a  little  more  proof  of  the  same  notable  &ct  can 
therefore  be  of  no  great  importance,  so  I  will 
frankly  confess  before  you  all,  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly pleased  to  find  that  although  Mary  is  proved 
beyond  Airtlier  contradiction  to  be  what  is  com- 
monly called  grown  up,  she  is  nevertheless  as  happy 
with  me  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life.  We  have 
passed  the  hour  of  trial  without  knowing  it'* 

^^  That  is  all  very  well,  my  good  sir,  and  I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  at  your  placing  a  great  value  upcm 
those  qualities  in  yoiir  daughter  which  enable  her 
to  be  contented  and  happy  at  home,''  said  Lady 
Bandal,  '*  but  you  certainly  do  not  mean  to  tell  us 
that  you  intend  to  persevere  in  your  system  of 
ilmtting  her  up  within  the  Park  palings?  Tou 
don't  mean  to  tell  us,  do  you,  that  we  are  never 
any  of  us  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  her?' 

^*  Oh,  monstrous !"  exclaimed  Lady  Sarah,  before 
poor  Mr.  Oementson  had  found  words  to  reply  to 
Lady  RandaL  *'  Why,  my  good  sb,  your  system 
is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  letting  a  giri  take 
the  veil,  which  is  so  violently  abused,  you  know, 
by  the  English.  No,  no,  I  am  sore  you  do  not 
think  of  any  thing  so  horribly  tyrannical.    I  shall 
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oil  upon  ber  immediately — and  give  a  f^e  chatn- 
pdre,  or  something  of  that  sort,  on  purpose  to  in- 
troduce her  to  the  neighbouriiood." 

Mr.  ClemexilBon,  who  had  been  about  to  reply  to 
Lidy  Randal,  now  tamed  suddenly  round  to  answer 
lady  Sarah,  bat  as  he  did  so,  he  encountered  the 
Ihtle  active  figure  of  Mrs.  General  Springfield, 
whose  attention  having  been  at  lei^h  attracted  to 
what  was  going  on,  she  had  leil  her  arm-chair,  and 
ha  review,  to  join  in  it. 

^'Tour  daughter  is  really  coming  out  at  last! 
Is  she?^  said  Mis.  Springfield,  laying  one  hand 
iqK>n  his  aim,  and,  near  as  she  was  to  him, 
lamg  the  other  in  order  to  employ  her  glass,  that 
die  might  see  him  better.  '*Nay,  but  I  am 
ariwnted !  Shall  I  confess  to  you?  Shall  I  avow 
that  when  talking  with  my  young  people  upon  the 
Rmarkable  manner  in  whidi  your  young  lady  was 
kept  out  of  B^t,  I  have  observed  confidentially 
to  them,  that  you  could  nev^  have  said  to  her, 
*rd  rather  &ther  thee,  than  master  thee.'  How- 
ever, I  donbt  not  all  this  will  be  mended  now, 
and  that  we  shall   see  your  unsunned    treasure 
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amongst  us  anon.  For  it  does  *  something  savour  of 
tyranny/  there  is  no  denying  it." 

Considerably  before  the  really  pitiable  gentleman 
coidd  reply  to  this,  the  eldest  Miss  Springfield 
ejaculated  the  words  *'  cabined,  cribbed,  confined!" 
in  a  clear,  distinct  sort  of  stage  whisper,  wliich 
though  not  positively  addressed  to  him,  was  too 
germane  to  the  matter  not  to  be  felt  as  another 
hit. 

"Fie,  Eleanor,  fie!  *you  would  pluck  out  his 
mystery!'"  said  Mr.  Chatterton  Springfield,  in  the 
same  skilfoUy  pervading  whisper. 

But  now  Mr.  Clementson,  notwithstanding  the 
large  stock  of  philosophy  with  which  he  had  reso- 
lutely armed  himself  from  the  moment  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  believe  that  Miss  Jenkins  was  right, 
and  himself  wrong,  began  to  sliow  very  visible 
signs  of  impatience,  and  his  good-natured  host, 
thinking  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  baited, 
stepped  in  to  his  relief. 

**  Come,  come,"  said  his  lordship,  **  our  good 
friend  Miss  Jenkins,  has  proved  to  the  conviction 
of  all  present  that  it  is  possible  a  father  may  be 
too  happy  in  contemplating  the  improvement  of  his 
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cUd^  to  have  any  time  to  spare  to  calculate  how 
old  she  may  be.   That  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
the  sufferers  in  this  instance,  cannot  be  doubted, 
inasmuch  as  while  he  has  been  beyond  calculation 
lu^y  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  young  daughter's 
wdcty,  we  liave  some  of  us  been  reckoning  upon 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  young  beauty  and 
Dalbury   Park,   without   our  host.      But  as   our 
doughty  squire  lias  acknowledged  liimself  beaten,  I 
dunk  we  ought  to  be  satisfied;  and  as  we  all  know, 
Ur.  Springfield,  that  you  and  yours  trust  not  to 
your  native  eloquence  alone,  but  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  all  the  poets  that  are  and  have  been, 
I  vote  that  on  the  present  occasion  you  should 
quote  no  more,  but  that  a  general  peace  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  fierce  battle  we  have  fought  to  obtain 
entnmce  into  the  dtadel  of  Dalbiiry." 

"I  second  you,  my  lord,"  said  Miss  Jenkins, 
^o  was  now  in  the  very  highest  good-humour, 
■nd  was  already  anticipating  the  fruition  of  all  her 
long-cherished  wishes  respecting  the  establishment 
of  her  sister. 

**  And  I,"  said  Lady  Randal,  *'  vote  on  my  part 
that  a  day  may  be  inunediately  assigned  and  set 
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apart  for  the  introduction  of  tliis  long-hidden  trea- 
8uie  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  said  so- 
lemnity may  be  had  and  holden  here.  What  eaj 
you,  Mr.  Clementson?  Will  you  now  consent  to 
let  your  daughter  lead  the  ball,  if  I  give  one  in 
honour  to  her  having  attained  the  dancing  age  of 
seventeen  years?" 

"  By  all  the  gods,  Lady  Randal,  NO,"  replied 
the  squire,  stoutly,  but  with  an  air  of  perfecdy  re- 
covered good-humour.  **  That  it  is  time  my  little 
girl  should  peep  out  of  her  nursery  and  school- 
room," he  continued,  "  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit, 
and  if  she  finds  as  much  pleasure  from  the  change 
as  young  ladies  usually  do,  why  she  will  have  to 
thank  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins.  She  shall  go  out  as 
often  as  her  kind  neighbours  choose  to  invite  her, 
upon  condition,  however,"  added  the  good  gentle- 
man, witii  a  slight  tremUing  of  the  under  lip; 
^^  upon  condition  that  nobody  asks  her  to  stay  all 
night  anywhere.  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  visiting. 
It  breaks  too  much  into  one's  domestic  comfint. 
Mary  always  makes  my  tea  in  the  morning.  But  to 
return  to  my  blunt  xeftwd  of  your  ladyslup's  flatter- 
ing invitation.    It  must  be  at  her  own  house,  if 
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fOB  please,  my  ladj,  that  mj  giil  ib  first  intioduoed 
to  her  neigkboazs.  I  will  give  a  ball  myadf,  or 
iidier  Mary  shall  give  a  ball,  if  joa  will  all  pro- 
mitt  to  come  to  it.** 

"  Oh !  depend  upon  it  we  will  all  come  to  it  !*' 
lesponded  many  voices. 

^  And  the  time,  Mr.  Clemcntson,  the  time?'  said 
Lady  Randal,  ^^  depend  upon  it  we  shall  all  be 
bnaodj  impatient." 

^  There  wiU  be  a  fiill  moon  this  day  three 
weeks,"  replied  the  squire,  consolting  his  little 
pocket  almanac.  ^^Let  that  be  the  day.  Ladies 
«d  gaitlemen,"  he  added,  bowing  graoefiilly 
CBovg^  to  the  whole  compaiiy,  ^^  may  I  hope  for 
tke  honour  <^  seeing  you  all,  to  meet  as  large  a 
party  of  the  neighbourhood  as  I  can  collect,  on  the 
arening  of  the  19th  of  Sqytonber?  At  any  rate, 
I  win  promise  you  plenty  of  partridge  pies  for 
wpper." 

This  invitation  was  received  with  a  general  clap- 
ping of  hands,  amidst  which  Miss  Edith  Springfield 
tentored  to  whisper  to  her  brother, 
'^ '  Let  us  listen  to  the  moon.' " 
^At  any  rate,"  he  replied  in  the  same  strain, 
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•*  we  cannot  say  with  Cleopatra,  that  *  there  is  no- 
thing left  remarkable  under  the  visiting  moon.'  " 

But  notwithstanding  this  their  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  be  poetical,  which  the  gods  had  made 
them  most  pre-eminently,  the  Springfield  family 
joined  heart  and  hand  in  the  general  applause  which 
this  most  unexpected  invitation  drew  forth,  and 
the  party  separated  with  the  satisfactory  sensation  in 
the  bosom  of  every  individual  who  had  composed 
it,  that  they  were  furnished  for  the  morrow  with 
something  to  talk  about. 

As  to  the  peculiar  feelings  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jenkins  as  she  mounted  to  her  bedroom  with  her 
ten  sovereigns  in  her  pocket,  the  remembrance  of 
all  she  had  achieved  in  her  head,  and  the  antici- 
pation of  all  that  might  follow,  in  her  heart,  as  to 
her  feelings,  they  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Haying  set  down  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  and 

htt  niece  Clara,  at  their  own  door,  the  "  Dalbiuy 

carnage"'  pursued  its  homeward  way  in  its  usual 

snooth,    unvaried   style,    appearing  to  go   much 

dofwer  than  it  really  did,  from  the  equable  pace  of 

the  well-broken  horses,    the  easy  action  of  the 

springs,  and   the   smooth  driving  of  the  steady 

coachman.     All  this  was  so  exactly  like  all  the 

unnumbered  drives  home  which  had  preceded  it, 

that  had  it  not  been  for  what  was  passing  in  the 

heart  of  the  squire,  he  would  never  have  been  able 

to  distinguish  it  in  his  memory  from  a  thousand 

other  drives.     But  as  it  was,  he  never  forgot  it. 

Poor  gentleman!    Nothing  really  terrible  had 
happened  to  him,  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  had  reached 
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the  most  awfiil  moment  of  his  existence.  How  very 
dear,  at  that  moment,  did  all  that  had  gone  before 
appear  to  him !  It  was  very  foolish  in  him,  cer- 
tainly, but  he  could  not  help  it,  and  he  literally 
wept  J  as  he  thought  that  from  a  little  girl,  belonging 
to  nobody,  and  known  to  nobody  but  himself,  his 
Mary  was  now  become,  in  some  sort,  the  property 
of  the  whole  county,  and  might  perhaps  never  care 
about  coming  to  sit  with  him  while  he  was  shaving 
any  more.  In  short,  he  went  to  bed  terribly  out  of 
spirits,  and  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dread  upon  his 
mind,  that  Mary  would  clap  her  hands,  and  look 
delighted,  when  he  should  tell  her  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  he  was  going  to  give  a  ball  to  aU 
the  people  for  twenty  miles  round. 

And  then,  to  make  things  worse,  a  fiightM  idea 
came  into  his  mind  just  before  he  went  to  sleep, 
that  somebody  or  other  would  dance  with  Mary, 
and  that  she  would  be  sure  to  &11  in  love  with  him, 
and  want  to  marry  him,  and  go  away  to  his  home 
at  the  very  end  of  the  world,  perhaps.  He  groaned 
aloud,  as  this  hateful  thought  suggested  itself,  and 
plunging  J&om  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other  in  a 
fit  of  feverish  restlessness,  he  luckily  tumbled  into 
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K>  Teiy  comfortable  an  attitude,  ihai  he  almost  imme- 
iatety  feQ  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  Maiy  actuaDj 
ins  married,  but  most  fbrtunalelj  to  a  man  who 
bid  no  pardcalar  liooae  of  his  own,  and  who,  there- 
fixre,  nerer  wanted  to  take  her  awaj  at  all;  and 
dien,  **  with  the  manrnsteney  mo  remarhabk  m 
imms^  he  fancied  that  the  whole  house  was  im- 
mediatel J  filled  with  a  multitude  of  boys  and  girls, 
aH  as  like  Mary  as  it  was  poesiUe  to  be,  and  all  so 
find  of  him,  that,  though  he  had  never  seen  the 
fcnexaUe  figure  in  the  Vatican,  so  picturesquely 
overrun  with  little  children,  his  deeping  fancy  sug- 
gested something  very  like  it,  as  a  portrait  of  his 
&tiireiel£ 

tf  any  (Moe  had  looked  in  upon  him  at  that  mo- 
i&ent,  they  would  have  seen  the  most  perfect  model 
of  aiee|Hng  felicity  that  ever  was  beheld !  He  posi- 
^dy  chuckled  as  he  lay;  and  when  his  favourite 
kmnd,  who  always  slept,  summer  and  winter,  upon 
Ub  heardi-rug,  waked  him  in  the  morning  with  a 
cheerful  bark,  he  thought,  for  the  instant  which 
peceded  his  full  return  to  wide-awake  prose,  that 
It  was  the  V(uce8  of  a  few  grand-children  coming  to 
ctUhim  to  breakfast. 
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Never  was  there  a  dream  of  happier  augury,  or 
more  salutary  eflfect.  Mr.  Clementson  left  his  bed 
in  the  gayest  spirits  possible;  and  when,  as  usual, 
he  met  his  daughter  waiting  for  him  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, he  not  only  greeted  her  according  to 
custom,  with  a  smile,  but  laughed  aloud  in  the 
jollity  of  his  heart  as  he  said  to  her:  ^'I  bring 
you  fine  news,  Miss  Mary,  I  promise  you." 

His  daughter  Mary,  to  whom  news  of  all  kinds 
was  a  great  rarity,  and  who  would  have  been  likely 
enough,  if  questioned  concerning  the  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  family,  to  have  answered, 
like  Agnes,  *'  Le  petit  chat  est  mort,"  looked  up  at 
liim  as  he  said  this  with  the  most  lively  interest, 
exclaiming:  "Oh!  I  am  so  glad!  Tell  me  all 
about  it,  this  very  minute !" 

And  he  did  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  so  great 
was  her  glee,  and  so  various  the  comical  tricks  she 
performed  to  demonstrate  it,  that  (thanks  to  his 
happy  dream)  he  sat  looking  at  her  as  she  skipped 
about  him,  with  the  greatest  possible  delight,  no 
dark  anticipation  of  his  ever  losing  sight  of  her 
arising  to  check  the  pleasure  with  which  he  watched 
her  gambols. 
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*• 

It  would  be  in  vain  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe 
tlie  scene  which  now  followed,  between  the  father 
and  daughter.  Mary*s  animal  spirits  were  of  the 
most  exuberant  kind.  Youth,  health,  a  lively  fancy, 
and  a  gay  spirit,  aQ  in  the  greatest  vigour  and  per- 
fecdon,  and  all  untamed  and  unchecked  by  any 
feeling  in  the  slightest  degree  approaching  to  fear, 
united  to  make  them  so. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  language 
in  the  world,  though  possessed  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection— and  Mary's  vocabulary  was  by  no  means  a 
poor  one — ^but  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
ibr  any  language,  or  all  languages  mixed  together, 
to  have  sufficed  her  to  express  all  the  variety  of 
happy  feelings  which  now  beset  her.     She  talked, 
it  18  true,  all  the  time  this  scene  lasted,  as  fast  as  it 
was  well  possible  to  speak,  but  she  had  recourse  to 
pantomime  unceasing,  to  assist  her.     One  moment 
she  was  making,  grotesquely,  solemn  courtesies  of 
reception  for  all  the  company  that  were  to  come — 
then  she  was  playing  the  violin,  with  her  father's 
ridmg-whip  upon  his  boot-jack,  and  performing  the 
choicest  steps  her  dancing-master  had  taught  her — 
then  she  flew  to  the  glass,  and  first  shaking  all  her 

VOL.  I.  F 
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redundant  tresses  over  her  bright  face,  she  began  to 
arrange  th^n  in  braids  and  bows,  as  much  like  the 
wig  of  Mademoiselle  Panache  as  possible;  these, 
and  a  multitude  of  simaar  monkey  tricks,  all  per- 
formed  at  &11  speed,  talking  as  fast  as  she  could 
gabble  the  whole  time,  at  length  put  her  completely 
out  of  breath;  and  then,  after  having  sat  panting 
upon  a  hat-box,  for  two  minutes  and  a  half,  she 
jumped  up  again,  exclaiming,  ^'  Now  then^  papa,  I 
must  go  and  tell  the  old  ladies  all  about  it !" 

Neither  Mrs.  Morris  nor  Mademoiselle  Panache, 
however,  quite  deserved  the  epithet  of  "  old  ladies;" 
Mrs.  Morris,  the  elder  of  the  two,  having  but  just 
completed  her  forty-third  year,  and  Mademoiselle 
Panache  being  two  years  yoimger.  But  the  house- 
maids and  the  groom  always  called  them  *^  the  old 
ladies,"  and  Mary,  therefore,  did  so  likewise.  But 
it  was  done  without  the  slightest  intention  of  being 
disrespectful. 

She  was,  in  fact,  very  fond  of  both  her  governesses, 
for  they  both  treated  her  with  unceasing  indulgence, 
and  moreover  the  French  lady  was  always  ready  to 
waltz  with  her,  and  the  English  lady  to  play  to  her. 
Then  the  Frenchwoman  was  passionately  fond  of 
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acting,  and  many  a  gay  hour  was  paaeed  between 
her  pupil  and  bezBelf ,   in  repeating  together  the 
aoenes  of  all  the  most  lively  Preach  comedies,  in 
vliich there  was  nothing  "  tropfort^  for  ^^  la  petite,** 
Mis.  Moms  had  rarions  agreeable  talents  also. 
She  was  an  admirable  and  fearless  horsewoman,  and 
Mary,  under  her  auspices,  had  enjoyed  her  favourite 
exerdse  in  much  greater  perfection  than  she  could 
have  done  without  her.   Moreover,  Mrs.  Morris  was 
Qiot  only  an  excellent  musician  but  a   charming 
miger,  and  as  Mary's  voice  was  as  sweet  and  as  clear 
IS  that  of  a  lark,  they  beguiled  many  a  long  sum* 
Bei^s  day,  and  winter's  evening,  in  singing  duets 
together. 

In  short,  these  ladies  exerted  themselves  quite  as 
much  to  amuse  the  young  heiress  as  to  instruct  her, 
and  decidedly  the  best  part  of  her  accomplishments 
weie  acquired  in  this  manner. 

Her  two  governesses  were  also  really  very  fond  of 
her,  and  in  truth  she  was  such  a  sweet-tempered 
Kttk  creature,  that  it  would  not  have  been  very  easy 
to  hdp  it.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
thor  joy  did  not  quite  equal  hers,  when  they  learnt 
^  news  brought  home  by  Mr.  Clementson. 

72 
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Not,  indeed,  but  tlmt  a  little  more  variety  in  their 
lives  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  both  of 
them,  but  the  prospect  of  it  came  clouded  with  the 
probability  that  the  very  comfortable  quarters,  and 
liberal  salaries,  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  the  last 
ten  years,  might  probably  melt  away  and  vanish  in 
the  broad  sunshine  of  fashion  and  gaiety,  which  now 
at  length  seemed  ready  to  burst  in  upon  them.  They 
looked  into  each  other's  faces  and  exchanged  a  sigh, 

"  Are  you  not  enchanted?"  demanded  Mary, 
looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other. 

**  Certainly,  dearest !"  replied  Mrs.  Morris.  "  It 
is  enough  to  enchant  any  body  to  see  you  look  so 
happy." 

**  Mais  oui,  mignonne;  le  nioyen  de  n'^tre  pas 
enchante  quand  vous  6tes  contente?"  said  Made- 
moiselle Panache.  **  Mais,  helas!"  she  added, 
**  n'est-ce  pas  que  nous  allons  vous  quitter?" 

Mary's  answer  to  this  was  a  violent  burst  of  tears, 
short,  however,  as  it  was  violent,  for  she  was  both 
laughing  and  scolding  the  minute  after — laughing 
at  the  idea  of  setting  up  for  herself  in  the  world, 
as  she  called  it,  and  scolding  them  both  for  sup- 
posing she  could  be  so  very  happy  if  she  thought 
two  of  her  best  friends  were  going  to  leave  her. 
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"No,  indeed,"*  she  added,  *'I  shall  tell  papa  that  I 
intend  to  have  you  both  living  with  me  till  the  very 
day  I  am  married,  and  then  I  suppose  we  must  part 
for  a  little  while,  because  people  would  laugh  at  me 
60,  if  I  insisted  upon  keeping  my  governesses  after  I 
was  married;  married  women,  you  know,  never  do 
have  gov^nesses.     But  then  I  shall  have  you  both 
back  again  the  very  moment  I  have  got  a  little  girl 
to  teach.     You  are  both  of  you  such  dear,  kind, 
good  souls,  and  both  of  you  so  very  clever !  Besides, 
you  know,  my  dear  darlings,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  I  should  be  married  quite  directly.     Indeed, 
I  mean  to  tell  papa  that  I  wont;  I  liave  thought  a 
great  deal  about  that  abeady,  I  assure  you,  though 
I  dare  say  that  you  neither  of  you  gave  me  credit 
for  having  so  much  gravity  and  wisdom  in  my 
thoughts.     But  I  have  long  had  it  in  my  head  that 
tills  dear,  delightful  time  of  being  grown  up  must 
come,  some  time  or  other,  though  I  can't  say  I  ex- 
pected it  would  be  so  beautifully  sudden.  Oh !  bless 
you !  you  dear  little  birds  1"  she  added,  after  the 
pause  of  a  moment,  and  running  to  a  balcony  that 
had  been  fabricated  for  her  particular  satisfaction. 
**  Don't  they  seem  to  be  singing  on  purpose  to  wish 
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xne  joy?  And  the  flowers,  too  I  Nobody  will  ever 
persuade  me,  Mrs.  Morris,  that  there  is  not  some 
sort  of  mysterious  sensibiUty  in  flowers.  I  have 
observed  a  thousand  times  over,  I  have  indeed,  that 
they  do  smile,  and  look  bright  and  glad  upon  one 
at  particularly  happy  moments ;  and  quite  in  the  early 
morning,  for  instance,  when  one  goes  out  unex- 
pectedly to  talk  to  them  a  little.  And,  then,  don^t 
they  breathe  upon  you?  don't  they?  Deny  it  if  you 
can !  I  know  they  have  some  sort  of  soul  in  them, 
and  I  never  will  marry  any  man  who  wont  let  me 
convince  him  of  it." 

At  the  end  of  this  long  harangue,  which  had  been 
uttered  with  wonderful  rapidity,  the  young  lady  be- 
came suddenly  silent,  and  stood  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  ground,  while 
an  expression  of  deep  thoughtfiilness  took  possession 
of  her  pretty  &ce. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  will  never  do,  Mrs.  Morris. 
It  wont  indeed.  It  will  never  do  for  me  to  come 
out  like  a  grown-up  young  lady  in  this  very  sudden 
manner  that  papa  talks  about.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  papa  does  not  always  let  me  have  plenty  of 
dresses;  indeed,  if  I  had  not  Lucy  to  give  them  to. 
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lahoold  nQiloiaw  what  to  do  Tfith  them.  But  that 
nakes  no  diffiezenoe.  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing 
I  baye  got,  diesees,  or  bonnets,  or  pocket  handker- 
duefi,  (HT  aay  tiling,  mil  do  for  me  now  that  I  am 
grown  up.  Don't  you  think  so,  both  of  you?  Don't 
70U  think  that  I  had  better  go  to  papa  directly,  if 
be  k  in  the  house,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  this?  Of 
course  you  know  he  will  do  every  thing  that  is  right 
about  it  in  a  minute.  We  all  know  that,  but  it  is 
Jerj  right  in  me  fo  remember  it,  isn't  it?  It  shows, 
I  think,  thati  really  deserve  to  be  grown  up." 

Both  the  ladies  expressed  their  approbation,  and 
agreed  with  her  in  thinking  that  it  was  a  very  good 
%n,  and  certainly  showed  that  she  was  already 
growing  steady;  and  having  listened  to  this  satis- 
&ctoTy  (pinion,  Mary  ran  off  to  find  her  papa,  but 
flhe  &iled  to  do  so,  as  he  had  just  set  off  for  a  walk 
round  the  park  with  his  bailiff;  but  though  she 
iailed  of  finding  him,  she  encoimtered  another  per- 
Km,  to  whom  she  was  so  eager  to  announce  the 
gicat  news  she  had  to  t^ll,  that  she  speedily  forgot 
tbe  necessity  of  consulting  her  father,  notwith- 
standing the  peculiarly  important  subject  to  which 
dbe  wished  to  draw  his  attentionl 
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**  Oh,  Lucy !  my  darling  child !"  she  exclaimed 
on  running  against  a  young  girl,  who  was  passing 
the  door  of  her  father's  library  as  she  came  out  of 
it.  '*  Oh,  Lucy !  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  back  I 
What  a  dear  good  soid  your  mother  was  not  to  keep 
you !  Come  with  me  into  my  room  this  moment — 
never  mind  your  bonnet  and  shawl !  I  have  such 
news  for  you,  Lucy !" 

And  Mary,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  necessity 
of  talking  which  was  upon  her,  thinking  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  tell  her  tale  seated  in  the 
pleasant  retirement  of  her  own  dressing*room,  than 
while  hurrying  along  the  corridor  which  led  to  it, 
actually  ceased  speaking,  and  preceded  the  yoimg 
girl  she  had  met,  in  silence. 

In  her  room  she  found  her  maid  engaged  in  some 
of  the  duties  of  her  office,  but  she  dismissed  her 
with  saying,  "  Off  with  you,  Manshall !  I  want 
to  have  a  secret  confabulation  with  Lucy  Dalton. 
And  besides,  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  fiddle  faddle  about  the  bows 
of  that  bonnet.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  wear  it 
again." 

**  Oh,  very  well,  miss,"  replied  the  woman.     **  I 
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do  think  it  begma  to  look  rather  ahabbj,  though 
jou  have  not  liad  it  very  long,  either/' 

"  Oflf  with  you !  Off  with  you  T  repeated  Mary, 
ind  pushing  lier  out  of  the  room  ahe  ahut  the  door 
and  bolted  it. 

''Now  then,  dt  you  down  there,  Lucy  Dalton, 
and  I  will  sit  down  here,**  said  the  heiress,  placing 
the  coachman's  daughter  in  a  commodious  arm- 
diair;  and  seating  herself  opposite  to  her  on  the 
dieasmg  stool  which  stood  before  her  toilet,  she 
looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"I hope  you  wont  dislike  it,  Lucy.  Oh!  I  have 
such  strange  news  to  tell  you !" 

But  before  giving  any  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  followed,  a  few  words  of  description 
must  be  bestowed  upon  the  two  young  girls  now 
seated  face  to  face. 

Two  young  girls  of  nearly  the  same  age,  but, 
though  both  pretty,  producing  a  striking  contrast 
in  form,  and  feature,  have  often  been  described 
before. 

Hero  and  Beatrice,  Celia  and  Rosalind,  Hermia 
and  Helena,  01i\4a  and  Sophia,  Minna  and  Brenda, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  pretty  pairs,  have  left  their 
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well-defined  portraits  upon  the  imaginations^  one 
might  almost  say  upon  the  memoiies  of  millionsr— 
but  among  them  all  there  cannot  be  found  a  more 
remarkable  contrast  than  was  o£fered  by  Mary 
Clementson,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  Dalbury  Park, 
and  her  dear  iriend  Lucy  Dalton,  the  penniless 
orphan  of  the  ci-devant  Dalbury  Park  coachman. 

In  all  the  cases  above  cited,  the  contrast  between 
the  different  pairs  was  morale  as  well  as  physical; 
that  is  to  say,  not  only  were  they  contrasted  because 
they  were  short  and  tall;  fair  and  brown;  black 
eyed  and  blue  eyed;  but  also  because  they  were 
grave  and  gay;  gentle  and  piquante;  thoughtful 
and  thoughtless. 

But,  if  I  remember  rightly,  they  were  all  of 
them  tolerably  good  girls.  And  it  is  herein  that 
my  pair  differed  from  all  I  have  cited. 

They  were  indeed,  though  both  very  pretty,  ex- 
ceedingly unlike  in  person,  and  as  perfectly  the 
types  of  two  different  styles,  as  a  painter  would 
wish  to  find.  But  though  Mary's  eyes  were  as 
black  as  ink,  and  as  rich  and  soft-looking  as  velvet, 
and  Lucy's  of  the  clearest,  palest  blue;  though 
Mary  was  nut-brown,  with  the  warm  blush  of  a 
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npe  peack  upon  liex  cheek,  and  Lucj  as  &ir  as  a 
Ey,  st^ed,  as  it  -wereyby  the  oolour  leflected  firom 
aiQee;th0iig1i  the  dad;  lodcBof  Maiy  chistered  in 
tttusd  cuik  round  her  imall  head,  and  the  light 
long  tresses  of  Lucy  lay  like  smooth  bands  of  silk 
upon  her  forehead;  though  Mary  was  a  well-made 
Httk  creature  of  five  feet  thiee,  and  Lucy  towering 
iboTeher,  by  at  least  three  inches;  though  all  this 
was  so,  yet  were  they,  physically,  as  like  as  twin 
aslera,  in  companson  of  the  much  stronger  dissi- 
militude  exhibited  in  their  dispositions  and  cha- 
ncters. 

Maiy,  though  as  &r  as  need  be  from  any  thing 
Kke  deficiency  of  intellect,  invaiiably  believed  every 
tbing  that  was  said  to  her.  She  really  had  no 
practical  idea  whatever  of  what  lying  meant.  Lucy 
liad. 

Mary,  though  the  most  outrageously  petted  child 
tltat  ever  parents  tried  to  spoil,  was  as  unselfish  as 
the  generous  sun — she  would  have  given  light,  and 
life,  and  joy  to  all  the  wodd,  if  she  could — ^but  her 
own  little  self  was  the  last  thing  she  thought 
about 
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Herself  was,  Indeed,  the  last  thought  of  Lucy 
too— but  then  it  was  the  first  likewise. 

Mary  was  such  a  loving  little  soul,  that  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  not  to  love  the  wasps  that 
would  not  let  her  father  eat  his  greengages  in  peace, 
after  she  had  dragged  the  gardener's  ladder  from  one 
end  of  the  great  terrace  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
climb  up  to  pick  for  him  the  very  biggest  and  ripest 
that  ever  were  seen. 

Lucy  had  no  such  weakness.  Whatever  feeling 
happened  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Mary, 
she  was  pretty  sure  to  betray  it — ^for  she  had  very 
little  self-control,  and  if  at  any  time  she  did  sus- 
pect that  she  had  better  not  tell  every  body  exactly 
every  thing  she  thought,  her  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment were  very  awkward  indeed. 

Lucy,  on  the  contrary,  never  felt  so  much  at  her 
ease  as  when  she  was  making  believe. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  for  a  dozen  pages 
cniunerating  various  points  of  difierence  between 
these  two  young  girls,  but  enough  has  been  said 
already  to  help  the  reader's  obser\^ation  in  compre- 
hending what  is  to  follow. 
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"Now  guess,  Lucy!  What  do  you  think  my 
lather  has  been  saying  to  me  this  morning?" 

Lucy  fixed  her  large  pale  eyes  upon  her  witli  a 
look  of  the  most  languishing  softness,  and  most 
people,  if  they  had  looked  at  her,  would  liave 
thought  that  tears  were  either  come  or  coming. 

'*  Tell  me  any  thing  but  one !"  she  replied,  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  tremble  from  emotion. 

"Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  silly  girl?"  re- 
turned Mary,  looking  at  her  affectionately,  "  I'll  bet 
axpence  you  are  thinking  something  about  our  being 
parted !  something  about  your  being  sent  away !  You 
liave  never  got  poor  dear  Mrs.  Morris's  question  out 
of  your  head — ^her  asking  if  you  were  to  go  to  Paris 
Tnth  us  next  year,  put  you  in  a  panic,  silly  child. 
As  if  I  should  ever  let  you  be  parted  from  me !" 

"Then  it  is  not  that.  Miss  Mary?"  said  Lucy, 
suddenly  showing  all  her  fine  teeth  in  a  most  be- 
witching smile.  "  Then  you  may  go  on,  and  say 
what  you  will,  Miss  Clementson.  You  can't  vex 
me  now,  I  defy  you." 

"  Vex  you,  you  little  goose.  Who  is  going  to 
Tex  you?  Why,  my  dear,  I  expect  you  will  be 
half  wild  with  joy  when  you  hear  my  news." 
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"  Then  it  must  be  something  calculated  to  make 
you  very  very  happy,  Mary,"  said  Lucy,  with  plain- 
tive tenderness. 

**  How  you  do  love  me,  Lucy !"  said  Mary,  a  real 
pearl-drop  rising,  and  then  dispersing  itself  over 
her  velvet  eye.  "  I  only  wish  I  deserved  it,  but 
that  I  never  can  do,  so  it  is  no  good  wishing.  But 
foolish  as  it  is  of  you,  it  shows  what  your  own  heart 
is,  Lucy,  and  I  do  love  you  heartily  in  return,  my 
poor  dear  girl,  that  is  very  certain.  But  now  for 
my  news,  Lucy  Dalton.  Fancy  my  father's  telling 
me  this  morning,  that  in  talking  over  my  age  with 
all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  he  met  at  dinner  yes- 
terday, they  all  made  up  their  minds  to  think  that 
I  was  old  enough  to  be  considered  as  grown  up, 
and  that  I  am  to  go  out  always  with  him,  and, 
what  is  ten  thousand  times  the  best  of  all,  he  is 
going  to  invite  everybody  in  the  world  almost,  to  a 
ball.  Fancy  a  ball,  with  lots  of  fiddles,  Lucy,  in 
this  very  house!  Not  one  pitiful  squeaking  little 
bit  of  a  fiddle,  like  the  dancing-master's,  but  real, 
beautifid,  musical  fiddles,  such  as  Mrs.  Morris  is  so 
fond  of  talking  about.  I  wonder,  though,  if  they 
will  play  waltzes  as  well  as  she  does!    And  ohi 
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Iacjj  I  wander  if  any  of  die  gentlemen  partneiB  I 
diall  have  will  danoe  as  well  as  Mademoisdle  Pa« 
oiche!  Wont  it  be  beautiful  if  tliej  do?  But 
iriiy  don't  you  speak,  liocy?  You  don't  say  asingle 
ward." 

"  Is  it  not  better  to  listen,  my  dear  young  lady, 
dum  to  speak  myself?"  replied  Lucy,  with  a  gentle 
agh,  ''  Your  dear  Toioe  is  the  voice  of  gladnesB, 
and  what  would  mine  be?' 

"  And  pray,  if  you  please,  why  diould  it  not  be 
the  Toice  of  gladness  too?"  said  Mary,  looking  vexed. 
"  Dearest  Miss  Clementson,"  returned  the  humble 
friend,  with  another  deep  sigh,  "  let  your  own  heart 
Miswer  you.  Lovely  and  attractive  as  you  are  in 
evtry  way,  how  is  it  posnble  to  doubt  that  as  soon 
as  you  are  seen  and  known,  you  will  be  admired, 

loTed,  and and  very,  oh !  very  soon  married ! 

People  talk  and  write  of  widowed  hearts,  Miss  Cle- 
inentson,  but  where  will  you  find  the  heart  so  truly 
^owed  as  nunc  will  be  th«i?" 

For  about  half  a  moment  the  young  heiress  seemed 
as  if  she  were  going  to  cry,  but  then  her  drooping 
eyes  looked  brightly  up  again,  and  she  exclaimed, 
**I  certainly  am  the  very  happiest  girl  in  the  world. 
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Lucy,  not  because  I  am  so  very  likely,  as  you  say, 
to  be  married  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  at  far- 
thest," she  continued,  laughing,  **  upon  my  word 
I  don't  mean  that,  but  because  every  body  loves 

me  so !  The  very  first  thought  that  came  into  the 
two  heads  of  my  dear  good  governesses,  when  I 
told  them  my  news,  was  sorrow  from  their  fear  of 
being  parted  from  me.  And  now  you,  my  poor  dear 
darling  girl,  are  just  like  them.  I  certainly  do  love 
you  all  very  much  in  return,  and  you,  most  of  all, 
Lucy  ;  but  still  it  is  plain  that  my  good-for-nothing 
selfish  heart  cannot  really  be  so  affectionate  as  either 
theirs,  or  yours,  Lucy,  because  no  thought  or  fear 
about  parting  ever  came  into  my  head  at  all.  I 
seemed  to  see  nothing  before  me  but  fites  and  fim, 
and  joy  and  jubilee.  And  let  me  see  it  all  bright  be- 
fore me  still,  Lucy,  will  you?  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
shut  up  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  this  way,  look  Lucy, 
and  then  to  see  in  one's  fancy  a  sort  of  beautiful 
flowery  coimtry,  full  of  gay  people,  and  music  and 
flowers  and  dancing;  but  then  I  fancy  you  walking 
and  dancing  through  it  by  my  side,  remember." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Mary !  There  is  the  fatal  difference," 
replied  Lucy  mournfully;  "  when  your  fancy  draws 
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pictures,  yoa  can  fill  them  with  what  company  you 

like,  because  it  will  always  be  in  your  power,  you 

know,  to  say  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  be  with 

you.   But  have  I  the  same  power.  Miss  Clement- 

wnr 

Now  there  was  more  than  one  thing  in  this  speech 

that  was  out  of  tune  with  the  gaiety  of  Mary's 
heart  at  that  moment.     In  the  first  place  there  was 

too  near  an  approach  to  the  truth  in  the  hint  thrown 

out  respecting  the  dependant  helplessness  of  Lucy's 

own  condition.    And  then,  Mary  hated  to  be  called 

Miss  Clementson  by  her. 

What  made  both  these  woes  the  greater,  was  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  no  power  to  change 
either.  The  first,  and  most  important,  had  of  late 
often  given  her  some  painful  moments  of  medita- 
^  ;  for  Lucy  was  not  only  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Dalbury  coachman,  but,  what  was  much  worse, 
<he  had  a  particularly  troublesome  mother  still 
•live,  who,  in  the  first  place,  was  not  always  sober, 
^  who,  in  the  second,  Uked  nothing  so  well  as  to 
pwB  unexpectedly  into  Miss  Clementson's  drawing- 
room  from  time  to  time,  for  the  glory  of  seeing  her 

d^htcr  seated  bedde  the  young  lady,  on  terms  of 

VOL.  I.  O 
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the  most  perfect  equality,  either  reading,  or  being 
read  to,  working  at  the  frame,  or  winding  worsteds; 
very  busy  or  very  idle,  as  the  chance  might  be,  which 
chance  afi^ted  Mary  and  Lucy  alike. 

To  witness  this,  was  great,  tall,  bold-looking  Mrs. 
Dalton's  especial  deUght,  and  Mary  had  already 
felt  some  disagreeable  twitches  given  her  by  her 
common  sense,  concerning  the  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  likely  to  arise  from  this  state  of  a&irs. 

But  Mary  loved  her  lang-syne  playfellow  so  af- 
fectionately, that  these  thoughts  had  hitherto  always 
been  smothered  before  they  had  grown  into  suffi- 
cient form  and  strength  to  produce  any  ^ect.  And 
as, to  the  other  annoyance,  namely,  that  of  being 
called  Miss  Clementson,  there  was  a  very  particular 
reason  why  Mary  could  not  exert  her  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  Her  father  had  made  her  understand  that 
he  wished  it  should  be  so. 

His  system  of  keeping  Mary  to  himself,  had 
made  him  adopt,  rather  too  eagerly,  the  convenient 
schemeof "  having  m"  the  coachman'slittlegirlto  play 
with  her.  There  is  an  age  at  which,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  serious  objection  to  such  companionship.  The 
objection  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  stop  to 
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it  when  the  time  arrives  to  make  the  doing  so  de- 
aiable.  Beddes,  this  time  is  not  very  easily  de- 
fined, and  kind  hearts,  and  sweet  tempers,  are  easily 
beguiled  into  forgetting  in  such  circumstances  the 
very  particularly  sure  progress  of  years  till  it  is  too 
kte  to  do  what  is  right,  without  seeming  at  the 
same  time  to  do  what  is  wrong. 

There  is  something  so  very  like  tyranny,  and 
pride,  and  cruelty,  in  telling  two  young  creatures 
who  love  each  other  dearly,  that,  though  living, 
pediaps,  within  a  ten  minutes'  run  of  each  other, 
tbey  must  meet  no  more,  that  Mr.  Clementson 
vould  have  found  it  easier  to  cut  off  his  left  hand 
with  his  right,  than  to  do  it.    Yet  he,  too,  occa- 
Bonally  felt  a  pinch  &om  common  sense,  which 
loosed  him  to  the  ccmviction  that  it  would  not  quite 
do  to  let  the  little  girls  grow  up  on  terms  of  perfect 
eqnaHty.    But  the  only  very  strong  measure  which 
lie  adopted  to  prevent  it,  was  the  telling  Lucy  that 
<be  must  try  to  break  herself  of  calling  his  daughter 
I7  her  christian  name,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Maiy  addressed  her;  and  that  she  must  always  say 
"  Miss  Maiy"  or  "  Miss  Qementson.*' 
This  restriction,  which  was  not  promulgated  till 

g2 
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the  children  were  about  twelve  years  old,  was  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  to  both  of  them.  Mary  felt  that 
it  was  like  telling  Lucy  to  leave  off  some  of  her 
love  for  her  ;  but  Lucy's  feelings  were  greatly 
stronger.  The  command  rankled  in  her  heart,  and 
generated  something  fearfully  like  hatred  both  to 
father  and  daughter. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  she  obeyed  the 
grating  injunction^  a3  she  would  have  done  any 
other  from  the  same  source;  for  what  woidd  she  not 
have  done  rather  than  risk  ofiending  the  squire  of 
Dalbiiry?  Yet  from  time  to  time,  as  if  from  an 
irresistible  outbreak  of  tenderness,  Mary  was  still 
Mary  to  her,  and  she  was  only  Miss  Clementson 
when  she  wished  to  hurt  the  sensitive  affection  of 
her  unsuspecting  companion,  Miss  Mary  being  the 
half-way  point  between  the  other  two. 

Now,  therefore,  that  the  gentle-hearted  heiress 
listened  to  Lucy's  words,  the  consciousness  that 
there  was,  indeed,  a  very  painfully  great  distance 
between  them,  came  more  home  to  her  heart  and 
her  imderstanding  than  it  had  ever  done  before, 
and,  considerably  to  the  surprise  of  Lucy,  she  burst 
into  tears. 
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Few  people  of  Tier  age  had  a  greater  aptitude  in 
finding  out  what  was  really  passing  (sometimes, 
perhaps,  unconsciously)  in  the  hearts  of  those  she 
was  converang  with,  than  Lucy  Dalton.  But  now 
she  was  completely  puzzled.  She  had  been  so  far 
from  feeling  there  was  any  real  danger  that  Mary, 
whom  she  thought  she  could  always  manage,  should 
throw  her  off,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
the  young  lady  herself  could  think  such  a  separa- 
tion passible^  and  she  would  probably  have  expe- 
lienced  a  more  vehement  emotion  of  alarm  as  to 
her  future  prospects,  than  had  ever  before  seized 
npon  her,  had  she  fully  understood  the  cause  of 
Mary's  tears. 

As  it  was,  however,  she  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  staring  at  her  in  vain  for  a  minute  or  two, 
that  her  own  words  and  accents  had  been  too  touch- 
ing to  be  listened  to  with  indifierence,  and  she, 
therefore,  condescended  to  soothe  her  by  saying, 

"But  you  must  not  mind  me.  Miss  Mary;  I 
dare  say  every  thing  will  be  very  gay  and  happy, 
and  if  I  see  you  enjoying  it  all,  you  may  be  very 
sure  that  I  shall  enjoy  it  too." 

"And  so  you  shall,  dearest,  if  I  can  make  you," 
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replied  Mary,  kissing  her;  "  and,  at  any  rate,  don't 
let  us  ever  be  sorrowM,  Lucy,  when  there  is  no 
cause  really  come  to  make  us  so." 

"  At  any  rate— cause  really  come !  "  repeated 
Lucy,  internally,  as  the  true  shape  of  Mary's  fears 
suddenly  broke  upon  her.  *'  Nay,  then,"  was  her 
next  thought,  "  I  must  turn  the  first  precious 
period  of  this  coming  out  to  profit.  I  must  waste 
no  time,  nor  let  any  chance  escape  me." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

To  say  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  as 
muct  occupied  by  the  approaching  ball  at  Dalbuiy 
Park,  as  the  Dalbury  family  th^nselves,  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  exaggeration,  but  this  perfectly  novel 
event,  now  formally  announced  to  the  whole  coun* 
try  by  very  widely-ertended  invitations,  did  cer- 
tainly excite  a  great  sensation. 

The  closely-joined  knot  of  gentiemen^s  places 
immediately  round  the  little  town  of  Compton,  had 
their  attention  divided,  however,  between  the  no- 
^rdty  of  2LfiU  given  at  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
^e  country,  but  which  had  kept  its  doors  ^ut  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  equally  startling  novelty 
^  a  gentleman,  introduced  by  Lord  Randal  as  a 
new  acquaintance,  brought  down  for  the  shooting 
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season,  coming  forth  to  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  every  one  happy  enough  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  as  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  fascinating, 
the  most  highly-gifted  individual  they  had  ever 
known  or  heard  of  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Theodore  Vidal  was,  in  truth,  an  extraordinary 
man,  so  extraordinary  indeed,  so  striking  in  person, 
manner,  intellect,  and  acquirement,  that  Lord  Randal 
had  more  questions  asked  concerning  him  than  he 
had  any  power  to  answer,  for,  in  fact,  Lord  Randal 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  him. 

He  had  twice  met  him  at  very  good  dinner-tables 
in  London,  and  on  both  occasions  it  happened  that 
the  young  man  had  made  himself  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  society  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  with 
which  he  spoke  on  every  subject  brought  forward. 
After  one  of  these  dinners,  there  had  been  a  music 
party  in  the  evening,  at  which  Mr.  Vidal  had  ac- 
companied one  lady  on  the  flute,  another  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  with  a  third  he  had  sung  an  Italian 
duet  in  a  style  that  brought  down  thimders  of  ap- 
plause. When  the  music  was  over,  a  charade  was 
proposed,  and  here  Mr.  Vidal  again  displayed  so 
much  talent,  and  such  graceful  facility  in  bringing 
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it  forward,  that  Lord  Randal  desired  he  might  be 
introduced  to  him,  and  subsequently,  upon  meet- 
ing him  one  morning  at  one  of  the  fashionable 
dube,  and  falling  into  chat  with  him  upon  various 
subjects,  he  had  foimd  him  so  very  delightful  a 
companion,  that  he  had  given  him  the  invitation 
which  had  produced  his  present  visit  to  Shropshire, 
where  he  had  not  continued  a  week  before  he  had 
been  entreated  to  come  and  kill  pheasants  as  soon 
as  he  had  done  with  Lord  Randal's  partridges,  by 
more  than  one  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Theodore  Vidal  was  one  of  those  very  rare  person- 
ages who  have  the  power  of  making  themselves 
equally  agreeable  to  men  and  to  women.  Not,  in- 
deed, ihsLt  he  had  obtained  this  remarkable  success 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  making  some  slight  aU 
teiations  in  his  manner,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
in  his  features  also,  in  order  to  attain  it.  Mr.  Vidal 
was  always  delightftd,  but  not  always  the  same. 
Yet  in  this  there  was  really  no  mixture  of  art  or 
a&ctalion.  In  both  cases  he  was  inspired  by  a 
wish  to  please,  and  as  the  species  of  inspiration 
varied,  so  did  the  result  that  it  produced. 

As  to  describing  his  various  powers  of  mind,  his 
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brilliant  talents,  or  the  wonderfiil  mulripKcity  of  his 
acquirements,  it  must  not  be  attempted;  the  reader 
as  he  goes  on  will  become  better  acquainted  with 
him  than  any  mere  description  could  make  him. 
As  to  his  personal  appearance,  we  must  endeavour 
to  convey  some  idea  of  it,  but  even  this,  though  in 
general  an  easy  task,  is  in  his  case  much  less  so  than 
usual. 

He  was  rarely  seen  by  any  stranger  without  an 
inquiry  following  as  to  who  he  was,  and  yet  none, 
but  a  woman  in  love  with  him,  would  have  caUed 
him  a  handsome  man.  Like  all  well-made  people, 
he  looked  less  tall  than  he  really  was,  but  his  actual 
height  did  not  expeed  five  feet  nine  inches,  so  that 
he  was  never  called  a  tall  man;  but  a  statuary  might 
have  been  well  contented  to  have  had  him  for  a 
modeL  His  features,  however,  were  much  less 
regular  than  the  proportions  of  his  slight,  but 
powerful  limbs,  yet  he  could  not  be  called  a  plain 
man  either.  His  nose  was  decidedly  too  long,  but 
thenit  was  almost  as  straight  as  those  of  the  warriors 
whose  portraits  Lord  Elgin  saved  from  being  con* 
verted  into  mortar.  His  upper  lip,  at  least  when 
compared  with  the  lower  one,  was  too  thin,  but  then 
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hwasso  classically  abort,  and  curled  soexpressiYely 

as  feeling  dictated,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  much 

kak  with  it.      His  eyes  weie  long  and  narrow — so 

narrow  iudeed  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 

being  for  ever  half  shut.     But  this  defect  was  in 

some  degree  atoned  for  by  the  remarkable  length 

and  fulness  of  his  black  eyelashes,  which  gave  very 

efiective  shadow  and  expresdon  to  the  upper  part  of 

bis  face.     The  eyes  were  light,  but  at  times  emitted 

bom  behind  this  dark  curtain  a  gleam  of  extraordi- 

nsij  brightness.     His  face  was  rather  long,  his 

complexion  pale,  but  without  any  iqypearance  of 

iU  health,  his  hair  and  beard  nearer  black  than  is 

oonmicm  in  an  Englishman,  and  his  teeth,  which 

were  peculiarly  small,  were  white  and  r^ular. 

Such  was  the  exterior  of  the  man,  who,  before  he 
had  been  resident  a  week  in  the  scnnewhat  aristocratic 
oeighbouzhood  of  Compton,  had  contrived  to  excite 
and  occupy  the  attention  of  every  family  within  its 
circle.  Ab  to  who,  or  what  he  was,  nobody  seemed 
to  think  it  particularly  neoessazy  to  inquire.  Loird 
Sandal,  in  answer  to  one  bold  and  direct  inquiry  on 
^  subject,  had  explicidy  confessed  himself  entirely 
^gnoiant;  but  as  he  added  to  this  ccnfeseion  an 
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equally  explicit  statement,  that  he  moved  in  the 
very  highest  London  society,  it  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted  that  any  further  requisitions  on  this 
point  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  be  ex- 
tremely impertinent  to  Lord  Randal. 

Many  dinner-parties,  in  some  degree  in  compli- 
ment to  this  gentleman,  succeeded  that  wliich  has 
been  already  described;  indeed,  the  neighbourhood, 
particularly  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter, 
was  always  peculiarly  sociable,  meeting  often,  and 
with  less  of  stiffiiess  and  ceremony  than  is  usually 
found  at  coimtry  dinings  out. 

Mr.  Vidal  declared  himself  enchanted  with  all  the 
neighbours,  which  was  no  more  than  was  right,  for 
they  were  all  very  decidedly  enchanted  with  him— 
all,  that  is  to  say,  excepting  one  individual : — ^Arthur 
Lexington  detested  him. 

The  beauty,  par  excellence^  of  that  part  of  the 
countyof  Salop,  was  Clara  Maynaid.  Mr.  Lexington, 
who  was  sixteen  years  her  senior,  had  watched  her 
grow  firom  an  enchanting  child,  into  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  bom  a  beautiful  girl  into  a  lovely  woman.  He 
had  studied  her  closely,  and  he  thought  he  knew 
her  well;  and  so  he  did,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
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(me  small  comer  of  her  heart.     He  did  not  know, 
nor  had  he  ever  suspected,  that  he  was  himself  the 
object  of  that  pure  young  heart's  first  love.     Some 
joong  ladies  begin  flirting  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
then  they  are  quizzed  about  their  conquests,  and 
about  losing  their  hearts,  and  the  like,  and  all  perhaps 
(pretty  young  creatures !)  without  their  ever  having 
made,  or  received  an  impression  deep  enough  to 
survive  the  absence  of  a  month.     But  there  are 
other  young  ladies,  who  never  seem  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  this  way  at  all,  but  who  now  and  then  sur- 
render an  almost  childish  heart,  even  before  it  is 
adced  for,  and  that  with  a  silent,  secret  depth  of 
devotion  which  is  never  suspected,  either  by  the  ob- 
ject beloved,  or  by  any  one  else ;  and  such  an  attach- 
ment Arthur  Lexington  had  inspired  in  the  heart 
of  Clara  Maynard. 

She  was  not  one  of  the  many  young  ladies  who 
love  without  knowing  it;  on  the  contrary,  she  had 
been  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  or  a  little  before,  per- 
fectly aware  that  she  loved  Mr.  Lexington  with  her 
ifhole  heart 

But  though  she  knew  this,  she  did  not  know  that 
^  loved  her  quite  as  devotedly  as  she  loved  him, 
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nor  had  he  the  least  intention  that  she  should  ever 
know  it.  A  marriage  between  them  would  have 
been  one  of  those  frightfully  imprudent  acts  from 
which  the  mind  shrinks,  even  before  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty-five,  if  it  be  a  reasonable  and  an  honourable 
mind. 

Arthur  Lexington  had  been  educated  at  Eton, 
and  afterwards  travelled  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  five  years  thus  spent, 
had  not  been  without  their  advantage  as  a  part  of 
the  young  man's  education;  but  when  they  were 
over,  and  the  father  and  son  again  settledin  England^ 
they  both  became  aware  that  he  had  not  acquired 
much  that  was  likely  to  assist  him  in  preparing  for 
the  bar,  for  which  the  colonel  had  uniformly  declared 
he  was  intended,  almost  from  the  hour  of  his  birth. 

So  all  thoughts  of  a  profession  were  given  up, 
by  mutual  consent;  a  commodious  first-floor  in  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  -Compton  was  taken,  and 
nicely  fitted  up  for  their  residence,  and  there  they 
lived  together,  a  pleasant  sort  of  lazy  literary  life, 
with  abimdancc  of  country  visiting,  licence  to 
shoot  and  to  fish  through  every  manor  in  the  neigh- 
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boorhood^  plenty  of  pretty  woodland  sketching  for 
^  sidlM  pencil  of  Arthur,  a  very  respectable  col* 
lecdon  of  books  of  their  own,  and  free  acce^  to 
those  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  with  much  fewer 
of  the  cares  of  life  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals  in 
gcoecaL 

No  reasonable  man  could  complain  of  this  fate  as 
ahard  one — ^nor  did  Arthur  Lexington.  Yet  he  felt 
that  he  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the  dolcefar 
made  of  hispeaceM  existence,  for  the  most  laborious 
profession  that  ever  tried  the  strength  of  man,  so 
he  might  hare  leceiyed  the  hand  of  Clara  Maynard 
£)r  his  reward. 

But  as  this  wish  was  as  vain  as  a  longing  for  the 
noon  would  have  been,  he  never  permitted  any 
human  being  to  know  that  he  had  formed  it.  It 
had  not  been  posnble  for  him  wholly  to  conceal 
&Qm  Gkra  the  fiu^  that  he  liked  to  talk  with  her, 
vilk  with  her,  draw  with  her,  and  dance  with  her, 
and  certain  it  is,  that  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
eighteen,  the  enamotored  girl  did  live  in  the  sweet 
hc^  that  Artihur  loved  her,  but  thought  her  still 
too  modi  a  child  to  tell  her  so. 

^  when  she    had  completed  her  eighteenth 
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year,  she  began  to  think,  that  if  indeed  Arthur 
Lexington  loved,  and  had  any  thought  of  marrying 
her,  he  could  not  thus  go  on,  for  ever  seeing  her, 
yet  never  uttering  a  syllable  that  could  be  inter- 
preted into  an  avowal  of  such  a  thought.  It  might 
be,  too,  that  as  she  grew  older,  his  caution  increased, 
and  thus  that  she  saw  less  and  less  reason  to  hope. 
But,  whatever  the  cause,  nearly  a  year  had  now 
elapsed  since  Clara  had  begun  to  make  the  task  of 
curing  herself  from  this  attachment  the  first  object 
of  her  life. 

The  contempt  with  which  her  own  weakness  in- 
spired her,  was  too  painful  to  be  borne,  and  had 
Arthur  known  all  the  repentant  struggles  of  that 
innocent  heart,  he  might  have  doubted  whether, 
after  all,  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  have 
offered  himself  and  his  three  hundred  a  year,  than 
sufier  her  to  endure  the  anguish  of  imrequited  love. 
For  alas !  three  himdred  a  year  was  all  that  Arthur 
could  ever  hope  to  possess. 

His  father  had  now  been  dead  some  years,  and 
of  course  his  half  pay  died  with  him,  and  the  one 
only  contingent  hope  which  had  often  soothed  the 
too  fond  father  during  his  life,  might  pretty  nearly 
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be  accounted  dead  also— for  the  colonel's  only  sister, 
who  had  at  fiAy  years  of  age  been  left  a  childless 
widow  with  about  eighty  thousand  poimds  at  her 
own  disposal,  had  a  year  or  two  before  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  bestowed  herself  and 
her  rixty-five  years  of  wisdom  upon  a  husband 
lather  too  young  to  be  her  son.    This  happy  juve- 
nile was  a  Frenchman,  Paris  having  been  selected 
by  Uie  wealthy  widow  as  her  residence,  soon  after 
her  first  husband's  death. 

When  C!olonel  Lexington  and  his  son  had  passed 
through  France  on  their  way  to  and  from  Italy, 
they  had  spent  a  few  days  in  her  society;  and, 
thoagh  they  had  found  her  wigged  and  rouged  to 
radier  a  disagreeable  excess,  they  had  neither  of 
them  anticipated  the  matrimonial  catastrophe  which 
fcJlowed. 

She  had  written  to  Arthur,  to  announce  her 
marriage;  and  to  this  letter  he  had  returned  a  per- 
fectly civil  and  respectful  answer,  but  had  never 
heard  firom  her  again.  All  hope,  therefore,  from 
this  quarter  had  pretty  nearly  vanished,  and  she 
^'fas,  in  fact,  as  nearly  forgotten  by  her  nephew  as 
poflBible. 

TOL.  I.  .    H 
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Such  was  Ills  pecuniaiy  podtion;  and  Clara 
being  rather  poorer  than  himself^  he  was,  at  the 
time  he  was  introduced  to  the  reader^  wearing 
life  away  in  an  earnest^  and  now  quite  habitual 
endeavour  to  consider  Clara  as  his  sister. 

This  course  of  rigid  self-discipline  was  not  per- 
severed in  without  considerable  suffering;  and  there 
were  moments^  perhaps  hours^  during  which  poo(r 
Arthur  might  have  been  foimd  on  the  bank  of  his 
favourite  trout  stream,  his  fishing-rod  lying  idle  on 
one  side,  and  his  sketch-book  on  the  other,  while 
he  sat  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  his  arms  in 
the  saddest  possible  knot^  ruminating  on  all  the 
bliss  that  life  could  give,  but  which  it  never  would 
give  to  him.  And  th^i  he  did  certainly  sometimes 
think  himself  one  of  the  most  tmhappy  men  aliv^ 

But  when  he  thought  thus,  he  little  knew  how 
much  sharper  misery  was  in  store  for  him !  Clara, 
on  her  part,  had  now  pretty  well  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  painful  consciousness  of  loving  without 
being  loved  in  return.  Of  Mr.  Lexington's  indif- 
ference she  had  long  been  convinced;  and  deeply 
rooted  as  her  affection  for  him  had  beeUi  there  was 
something  of  maiden  pride  at  her  heart,  which  she 
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fiittered  heiaelf — and  perhaps  she  was  not  wholly 
▼long — had  conquered  its  weakness. 

When  Clara  first  saw  Mr.  Vidal,  she  believed 
bersdf  to  be  ccmipletely  fancy  free,  and  it  was  not 
altogether  without  pleasure  that  she  perceived  the 
impression  she  had  made  upcm  him.    This  impres- 
aon  was,  however,  much  stronger  than  she  had  at 
fiisl  any  idea  of  herself;  for  she  certainly  guessed 
not,  that  after  the  very  first  evening  they  had  passed 
together — ^namely,  that  which  has  been  already  de- 
Knbed  as  succeeding  his  arrival  at  the  house  of 
Lozd  Randal — ^he  had  fidly  made  up  his  mind  to 
adc  her  hand  in  marriage,  though  his  fortune,  not 
Ttiy  much  larger  than  that  of  Lexington,  scarcely 
justified  so  rash  a  deed,  and  would  to  most  men 
haye  suggested  such  reasonable  doubts  of  success  as 
might  in  a  great  measure  have  destroyed  the  ex- 
quisite happiness  which  he  enjoyed  in  her  society. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Theodore  Vidal.  Per« 
lutps  one  great  source  of  the  irresistible  charm 
which  he  seemed  to  possess,  was  the  vivacity,  the 
intensity  of  all  his  feelings.  And  joined  to  this,  he 
was  in  all  things,  and  on  aU  occasions,  cheered  and 
iQspiied  by  such  buoyant,  animated,  confident  an- 

h2 
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ticipations  of  success,  that  his  spirits  never  flagged, 
nor  did  he  ever  fail,  on  any  occasion,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  of  being  able  to  bring  into  full 
action  all  the  good  gifts  that  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him. 

That  this  arose  from  a  species  of  high  self-appre- 
ciation^  which  in  other  men  would  have  been  called 
conceit,  is  very  certain.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
mere  animal  spirits,  or  constitutional  hilarity.  His 
gaiety  was  the  result  of  his  undoubting  anticipation 
of  success,  not  the  cause  of  it.  No.  From  his 
very  earliest  childhood,  Theodore  Vidal  never  heard 
of  any  thing  to  be  done,  achieved,  performed,  and 
executed  by  mortal  man,  without  feeling  certain 
that  he  could  do  it — and  better  too,  than  any  body 
else  in  the  whole  world. 

There  were  many  things  about  this  young  man's 
character,  his  abilities,  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
pleasing,  that  were  very  remarkable;  but  none 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  manner  in  which  a 
quality,  usually  so  distasteful  as  conceit,  actually 
assisted  him  in  fascinating  every  one  he  came  near; 
and,  better  still,  it  fascinated  himself  into  a  state  of 
mind  which  had  rendered  him,  during  by  far  the 
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greater  pordon  of  his  existence,   a  very  peculiarly 
happy  maxu 

His  first  glance  at  Clara  Maynard  convinced  him 
that  lie  now  beheld  the  woman  whom  nature  must 
have  made  expressly  for  him.  She  was  precisely, 
oh!  precisely  all  and  every  thing  his  taste,  his 
heart,  his  imagination  could  desire;  and  had  she, 
oh!  had  she  a  moderate  fortune,  a  very  moderate 
fortime,  only,  in  fact,  such  a  fortune  as,  joined  to 
what  remained  of  his  own,  might  enable  them  to 
Kve  with  common  decency,  she  should  be  his  wife. 

The  second  glance  convinced  him,  beyond  the 
power  of  fate  to  shake  the  conviction,  that  she  was 
precisdy  the  sort  of  being  capable  of  properly  ap- 
preciating him.  He  knew,  yes,  he  knew  with  very 
satisfactory  certainty,  that  he  was  a  good  deal  ad- 
xnired;  but  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  never 
yet  heen  fiiUy  appreciated.  It  required  all  the 
depth  of  feeling,  the  elevation  of  intellect,  the  un- 
speakable capability  of  devoted  passion,  which  he 
read  in  her  heavenly  eyes,  to  enable  a  woman  to 
do  hun  justice.  And  now,  oh  heavens !  he  had 
found  it. 

"  How  mysterious  are  the  vagaries  of  chance  1" 
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he  inwardly  exclaimed.  "  Was  over  any  thing 
so  casual,  so  will,  and  wont,  so  can  and  can^t,  as 
my  manner  of  receiving  and  accepting  the  invita- 
tion which  brought  me  here?  Yet,  behold ! — ^mer- 
ciful, sweet  Heaven! — would  not  my  whole  ex- 
istence have  been  a  coup  manque^  a  failure^  an 
abortion,  if  any  power  in  earth,  heU,  or  heaven, 
had  prevented  my  coming  hither !" 

It  was  no  impeachment  to  the  intense  sincerity 
with  which  this  rhapsody  was  inwardly  breathed, 
that  something  very  like  it  had  been  breathed  a 
few  times  before.  Theodore  Vidal  was  at  that 
moment  as  vehemently  in  love  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  [to  be.  Nor  would  this  have  been  by  any 
means  a  sufficiently  strong  statement  to  satisfy  him, 
for  not  only  did  he  know  and  feel  that  he  was  as 
much  in  love  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be,  but 
also  that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  powers  of 
loving,  ten  thousand  times  stronger  than  were  ever 
bestowed  upon  any  other  man. 

"  Happy,  happy  angel !"  was  his  next  mental  so- 
liloquy ;  "  How,  for  the  first  time  since  thy  fair  eyes 
did  first  behold  the  sun,  art  thou  surrounded  with 
such  an  atmosphere  of  love  as  may  be  called  thy 
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nadye  element.  Ay^  sweet  one!  and  thou  shalt 
fed  the  heaven-bom  rapture  of  having  reached  it ! 
As  yet  she  knovra  not,  pretty  soul !  she  cannot  guess 
the  marvellous,  tlie  astounding  change  that  is  ap- 
proaching her !  How  sweetly,  still  how  innocently 
nnconacious  does  she  look  of  the  torrent  of  delicious 
passion  that  is  about  to  overwhelm  her!  Pretty 
soul !  A  few  short  days,  and  she  shall  know,  her 
bappy,  happy  Theodore  shall  teach  her,  what  it  is 
to  love !" 

But  notwithstanding  the  tumult  of  impassioned 
feeling  into  which  this  reverie  threw  Theodore  Vi- 
dal,  it  did  not  cause  him  to  forget  what  he  knew  to 
be  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  his  social 
duties,  namely,  the  taking  care  not  to  miss  the  very 
euUest  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  all 
the  strangers  among  whom  he  had  fallen.  Nay,  on 
the  contrary,  his  new-bom  passion  made  him  only 
the  more  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of 
pmsning,  at  the  present  moment,  what  he  called 
bis  own  peculiar  *'  social  system;"  and,  accordingly, 
be  managed,  with  admirable  tact,  to  make  and  take 
>  multitude  of  little  opportunities,  which  never 
would  have  occurred  to  any  other  man,  of  address- 
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ing  a  few  words  to  every  individual  of  the  party 
assembled  at  Lord  Randal's,  without,  in  any  single 
instance,  exposing  himself  to  the  ever-ready  English 
observation  made  upon  strangers  who  venture  to 
speak  before  they  are  spoken  to. 

And  what  was  the  secret  art  by  which  he  thus 
contrived,  with  scarcely  a  single  failure,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  "  social"  career,  to  the  end  of  it, 
what  was  the  secret  art  by  which  he  thus  contrived 
to  make  every  body  to  whom  he  had  «poken  once, 
wish  to  be  so  spoken  to  again? 

The  question  might  be  answered  by  a  single 
word,  but  such  an  answer,  though  it  would  give  the 
truth,  would  not  give  the  whole  truth.  This  angle 
word  would  be  flattebt,  but  many  more  words 
would  be  necessary  to  make  Theodore  Vidal's  "  so- 
cial system"  intelligible;  so  many,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  a  painful  trial  of  patience  to  the  intelli- 
gent reader  if  they  were  all  poured  out  upon  him 
at  once.  The  better  plan,  perhaps,  will  be  to  let 
Mr.  Theodore  Vidal  occasionally  speak  for  himself. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  record  briefly  the  re- 
marks made  upon  him  by  each  individual  of  the 
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party  who  dined  at  Lord  Randal's  on  the  day  of 
kisarriyaL 

Lady  Randal  said  to  her  lord,  before  she  moved 
from  the  drawing-room  to  her  own  apartment,  "  I 
give  you  credit,  dear  Randal,  for  having  imported 
that  yoimg  man.  He  is  very  well-looking,  perfectly 
gcndemanlike,  and  wonderfully  quick  in  observing 
what  is  pretty  and  graceful.  You  know  I  rather 
pique  myself  on  the  arrangement  of  my  books  and 
dear  nick-nackeries  in  the  little  drawing-room,  and 
Ke  had  not  been  down  stairs  five  minutes  before  I 
aawhim  doing  homage  to  it  all  He  saw  that  I 
was  observing  him,  and  an  ordinary-minded  sort  of 
peison  would  have  made  my  ladyship  a  fine  speech 
upon  my  taste  and  my  treasures.  But  your  Mr.  Vidal 
knew  better.  He  had,  somehow  or  other,  contrived 
to  find  out,  by  the  aid  of  physiognomy,  I  suppose, 
tiuu  I  hate  and  detest  flattery;  and,  after  looking 
for  several  minutes  with  very  earnest  attention  at 
the  pretty  coup  d^ceil^  an  expression  of  admiration 
sad  i^basure  came  over  his  angularly  speaking  fea- 
tmeg,  which  I  cannot  describe;  but  he  spoke  not  a 
word.    He  only  turned  round  a  little,  and  fixing 

lu8  eyes  upon  me  for  half  a  moment,  gave  me  such 
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a  smile.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  exercise  a  little 
good  taste  and  knowledge  of  effect,  if  every  body  felt 
the  result  of  it  like  your  new  acquaintance.  But 
people  in  general  have  eyes, 

"  That  seem  at  most 

To  guard  a  master  'gainst  a  poet" 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  shy  bachelor  geological  gentleman,  Mr. 
Norman,  had  happened  to  take  up  a  fossil  that 
lay  among  the  miscellaneous  treasures  of  one  of 
Lady  Randal's  richly-loaded  little  tables,  and  having 
subjected  it  to  the  scientific  ordeal  of  a  wet  finger, 
had  deemed  it  worth  the  compliment  of  being  ex- 
amined through  his  spectacles.  Nay,  even  this  did 
not  satisfy  him  till  he  had  carried  it  to  the  window, 
and  looked  at  it  with  the  advantage  of  aU  the  light 
he  could  get. 

This  was  quite  enough  for  VidaL  The  fosml 
acted  as  a  hand-post,  pointing  out  the  way  to  the 
old  gentleman's  heart,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
accomplished  stranger  had  upon  his  hands  that  day, 
falling  in  love  included,  he  foimd  time,  before  the 
evening  was  over,  to  drop  into  a  chair  beside  Mr. 
Norman,  and  to  say,  "  I  suspect,  sir,  from  the  man- 
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ner  in  wHcli  I  sslw  you  examine  that  interesting 
fiml,  tliat  you  are  a  brother  geologist.  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  if  I  shall  find  any 
use  for  my  hammer  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Compton?' 

A  few  minutes  of  very  interesting  conversation 
followed,  interrupted  (of  course  to  Mr.  Vidal's  very 
evident  regret)  by  some  one's  passing  near  them, 
for  whose  convenience  the  young  man  thought  it 
wfts  necessary  to  remove  his  chair.  But  the  collo- 
quy had  lasted  long  enough  to  make  a  considerable 
impression  upon  Mr.  Norman,  the  nature  of  which 
may  be  inferred  firom  the  muttered  exclamation  of 
the  old  gentleman  as  he  drew  up  the  window  of  his 
carnage,  and  drove  o£Q  '^  I  wish  I  had  not  diilly- 
diallied  as  I  did  with  Betsy  Baker  forty  years  ago. 
lehould  like  to  have  been  the  father  of  such  a  young 
fdlow  as  that.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  may  ask  him  to 
dimier,  and  perhaps  I  might  get  him  to  pass  a  few 

dijB  with  me." 

Mr.  Cl^nentson  had  been  a  good  deal  struck,  and 
t  good  deal  touched  too,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Vidal,  after  looking  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment 
^e  he  was  saying  something  about  his  daughter 
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Mary,  uttered,  in  a  half  whisper  the  word,  "  Charm- 

ing !" 

He  had  made  Mra.  General  Springfield  completely 

his  own,  by  giving  her  one  single  glance,  and  half  a 

smile,  as  he  replied,  when  asked  by  Lord  Randal, 

if  he  loved  music,  *'  Yes,  my  lord  I  do,  when  it  is 

*  wedded  to  immortal  verse :' "  and  her  son  was  quite 

ready  to  "  swear  an  eternal  friendship"  to  him  upon 

his  saying,  after  listening  to  about  half  a  dozen 

quotations,  "  If  there  be  one  gift  of  Heaven  that  I 

envy,  it  is  the  possession  of  that  blessed  species  of 
memory  which   enables  a  man    to  make  all  the 

finest  thoughts  that  have  ever  been  conceived,  his 

ownr 

The  eldest  Miss  Springfield  saw  him  turn  over 

the  leaves  of  one  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  volumes,  till  he 

came  to  that  which  contained  some  stanzas  whidi 

she  had  been  herself  reading  the  moment  before — 

he  too  read  them,  and  w^alnTig  her  a  slight  bow  as 

he  closed  the  volume,  he  breathed  the  very  lightest 

possible  sigh,  and  whispered,  "They  deserve  it!" 

The  youngest  felt  the  same  sort  of  emotion  firom 

head  to  foot  which  had  aflfected  the  eldest,  after  the 

above  trifling   occurrence  had  passed,  upon  Mr. 
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Vidal's  saying,  when  Lady  Randal  addressed  the 
company  with  the  every  evening's  question,  "  Does 
any  body  choose  to  play  cards?" 

**  Soon  as  sAc  spreads  her  hand,  the  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card." 

But  the  words  would  probably  not  have  aflfected 
her  80  strongly,  had  not  Theodore  laid  a  decided 
emphasis  on  the  pronoun  sliCy  and  ventured  at  the 
same  time  to  look  in  her  rather  pretty  young  face. 

The  only  attention  which  circumstances  enabled 
him  to  attract  from  Sir  William  Monkton  was 
ehown  by  a  nod,  a  smile,  and  an  invitation  to  take 
wine,  produced  by  a  very  unobtrusive  bit  of  by 
jiay.  Several  **  books  of  beauty"  were  lying  upon  a 
table,  round  which  some  of  the  party  were  loimging, 
while  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  dinner. 
Sir  William  had  one  of  these  volumes  in  his  hand, 
and  Yidal  another.  Sir  William  came  upon  a  head 
which  seemed  to  enchant  him,  but  Vidal,  more 
fifftonate  still,  had  opened  upon  another  of  decidedly 
soperior  loveliness.  Sir  William  having  gazed  his 
fill  upon  his  beauty,  turned  over  the  pages  to  look 
for  another  charmer;  but  as  each  sofii  languisher 
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met  his  eye,  he  tamed  Ker  oyer,  exclaiming  in  a 
fretful  tone,  ''Bah!— bah!— bah T  and  at  length 
he  threw  down  the  volume.  Upon  which  Yidal, 
without  taking  the  liberty  of  speaking,  laid  his 
beauty  immediately  before  Sir  "William's  eyes. 
Then  came  the  nod,  and  the  smile,  and  then  the 
announcement  of  dinner,  and  before  it  was  over, 
the  well-pleased  Theodore  was  rewarded  by  Sir 
WilHam^s  asking  him  to  take  wine. 

But  in  the  case  of  Lady  Sarah,  he  was  more 
successful  still.  Having  lived  for  five  years  abroad, 
this  lady,  who  had  once  been  a  celebrated  beauty, 
and  who  was  still  very  attractive,  had  really  got  sa 
accustomed  to  have-  some  man  or  other,  old  or 
young,  married  or  single,  devoted  to  her  for  the 
time  being,  that  she  could  not  do  without  it — at 
least  not  well — she  was  apt  to  grow  fidgetty,  and 
perhaps  a  little  cross,  without  such  an  appendage, 
and  the  dinings-out  of  a  country  neighbourhood  in 
England,  might  have  tried  her  temper  perhaps  a 
little  too  severely  had  she  not  always  taken  very  de- 
dsivc  measures  upon  all  occaaons  to  appropriate  to 
herself,  whomever  she  might  happen  to  consider  afl 
the  most  attractive  man  in  company.     Theodore 
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V^  upon  this  occaaoan  had  decidedly  no  com- 
petitor, and  when  obliged  bj  her  rank  to  take  the 
arm  of  Lord  Randal  to  the  dinner-table,  she  scrupled 
not  to  tell  the  youngest  Miss  Springfield,  to  whom 
die  arm  of  Vidal  had  been  assigned,  that  they  mnst 
fit  next  her. 

Th^  did  so  ;  and  little  good  did  the  Lord  San- 
dil  get  firom  his  Ticuiity  to  the  fistfcinating  Lady 
S«ah,ar  Miss  Edith  Springfield  from  being  seated 
next  to  the  admired  Theodore  Vidal;  for  firom  the 

time  they  sat  down  to  that  at  which  Lady  Randal, 
ifta  arranging  the  last  finger  of  her  last  glove,  and 

tben  not  without  a  feeling  of  compunction  at  de- 
stroying so  animated  a  ttle-a-tete,  gave  the  irresisti- 
ble nod  which  tore  them  asunder,  had  either  of 
than  spoken  a  wordj  save  to  the  other. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had,  indeed,  ap^ 
pesred  conscious  that  any  other  person  had  been  in 
the  ro<»n  with  tbem,  save  the  automat(ms  of  the 
adeboard.  As  the  dinner  was  a  long  one,  it  is  im- 
posdble  in  Una  instance  to  rq)eat  all  the  ben  trovato 
lunts  by  which  Theodore  contrived  to  make  Lady 
Sarah  understand  that  he  had  nev^c — ^no,  never 
^  die  whole  course  of  his  too  varied,  too  ex« 
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citable,  too  impassioned,  existence,  encountered  a 
being  so  made  up  of  every  creature's  best  as  her 
ladyship ! 

And  never,  no  never  perhaps,  had  he  displayed 
more  perfect  and  profoimd  sagacity  iq  the  conduct 
of  his  afl&irs,  than  upon  this  occasion — ^for  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  stage  which  conveyed  him 
from  the  London  Railroad  to  Compton,  had  arrived 
at  that  little  town  but  forty  minutes  before  Lord 
Randal's  dinner-hour,  and  moreover,  that  Vidal  had 
never,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
heard  the  name  of  Lady  Sarah  Monkton  before,  it 
certainly  showed  a  very  brilliant  degree  of  tact 
to  have  reached  the  place  he  now  held  in  her  esti- 
mation. 

But  Vidal  never  let  any  thing  escape  him.  Her 
title  had  caught  his  ear,  before  she  had  been  in  the 
drawing-room  five  seconds — ^her  recent  return  from 
the  continent  was  stamped  upon  his  memory  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Her  dress  was  coquettish, 
Frenchly  coquettish,  and  spoke  a  language  which  he 
understood  as  well  as  his  alphabet.  Then  she  had 
eyes  that  were  neither  idle,  nor  unmeaning — and 
neither  last,  nor  least,  he  had  obtained  possession  of 
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the  hct,  that  Monkton  Vine  was  a  finer  place  than 
Randal  Oaks. 

Does  any  one  ask,  whether  this  accurate  attention 
to  every  thing  connected  with  Lady  Sarah  must 
not  have  interfered  vnth  the  passionate  process  going 
on  in  his  heart  at  the  same  moment  respecting  Clara 
Maynard?  The  answer,  equally  true,  and  aston- 
ishing is,  NO,  not  the  least  in  the  world.  Had 
Theodore  Vidal  been  capable  of  attending  to  only 
one  thing  at  a  time,  he  would  never  have  been  the 
man  he  was. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  he  managed  with  so 
much  buaness  on  his  hands,  as  the  first  few  hours 
of  acquaintance  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  people 
must  of  necessity  bring;  how,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  managed  to  send  such  a  girl  as  Clara  home  to  her 
pilow  vnth  her  thoughts  almost  entirely  engrossed 
by  him,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  per- 
sonally know  Vidal.  It  would  take  a  dozen  volumes 
to  describe  all  the  exquisitely  minute  occasions 
^ch  he  foimd  to  make  her  comprehend  how 
muneasurably  more  he  was  occupied  with  her  than 
^th  those  with  whom  dining  and  drawing-room 
^dents  had  obliged  him  to  converse.    Those  who 

VOL.1.  I 
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do  know  Vidal,  will  easily  understand  this  to  have 
been  possible.  Those  who  do  not,  must  take  it 
upon  trust. 

No  very  peculiar  powers,  however,  were  necessary 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  very  kindest  feelings  o£ 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins'  heart.     He  observed,  any 
man  might  have  observed,  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  she  contrived  to    mention    her  poor  dear 
mother.  Lady  Arabella,  no    less  than  four  times 
during  the  by  no  means  unreasonably  long  interval 
which  elapsed  before  dinner  was  announced.     He 
looked  at  her,  and  read  safety,  as  to  dates,  in  the 
deep  crows'  feet  and  puckered  throat  of  the  nobly- 
mothered  spinster,  and  considerably  before  she  had 
been  handed  out  to  take  her  place  in  Mr.  Clement- 
son's  carriage,  he  had  contrived  to  say  to  her,  in  an 
accent  of  deep  interest,  ^'  I  have  often  heard  my 
dear  mother  talk  of  Lady  Arabella  Jenkins.    My 
poor  dear  mother  died  many  years  later  than  her 
ladyship.     Butj  notwithstanding  the  difierenoe  of 
age,  they  were  great  friends," 

This  was  quite  enough.  A  handsome  young 
man,  who  might  be  constantly  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  her  poor  dear  mother,  Lady  Aiabella, 
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iTBS  a  treasure,  the  value  of  whidi  Miss  Elizabeth 

Jeoksos  fioUy  appreciated.    Not  did  she  make  her 

final  oourtesj,  or  uttesr  dbe  last  o£  her  many  good 

ughtB,  without  exj^aining  to  him  that  she  and  her 

ttter,  and  her  nkoe,  3fis8  Clara  Maynaid,  lived  in 

t  TeoeraUc  manaon,  which  had  been  an  immense 

number  of  years  in  the  family,  called  the  Town 

Head  House,  and  that  they  should  all  be  extremely 

happy  to  sec  him  there,  if  he  would  do  them  the 

fiiYOfiir  of  calling. 

"I  consider  the  meeting  you,  Miss  Jenkins,  as 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me,"  he  replied;  " you  have  no  idea  how 
my  mind  clings  to  every  thing  connected  with  the 
inemory  of  my  beloved  mother." 

These  words  quite  affected  Miss  Jenkins,  pro- 
bably because  she  thought  so  much  of  her  own  re- 
ferenced parent ;  and  she  certainly  pressed  the  hand 
irlilch  asdsted  her  to  moimt  the  carriage,  as  she 
icpeated,  "  Come  to  see  us,  Mr.  Vidal !  pray  come 
to  see  us!" 

"  I  will,"  he  replied,  returning  the  friendly  pres- 
Rne.  And  of  all  his  successes  that  evening,  it  was 
perhaps  this  which  delighted  him  the  most. 

I2 
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Nor  was  the  e£^  produced  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Vidal  upon  Mr.  Arthur  Lexington,  less  remarkable 
or  less  dedsive  than  that  experienced  by  all  the  rest 
of  Lord  Randal's  guests.  But  it  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Mr.  Arthur  Lexington  did  not  think 
Mr.  Theodore  Vidal  the  most  fascinating  man  he 
had  ever  met 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Hatiho  on  this  first  evening  of  his  arrival  thus 
ably  piepared  a  welcome  for  himself,  let  him  wander 
wliich  way  he  would,  Mr.  Vidal  immediately  made 
up  his  mind  to  profit  by  the  favourable  impression 
ke  had  produced  on  Sir  William  and  Lady  Sarah 
Monkton,  before  the  omnipotent  Ist  of  September 
diould  arrive,  and  oblige  him  to  devote  his  mom- 
uigs  to  the  pursuit  of  partridges;  which,  though 
by  no  means  a  favourite  one  with  him,  had  been 
we  ostensible  reason  for  Lord  Randal's  invitation. 

He  knew  perfectly  well,  for  he  had  often  tried 
i^b  experiments  before,  that  whatever  might  be 
^^w^iglit  of  such  hasty  civility  in  another  man,  acall 
would  be  felt  as  a  most  welcome  compliment  firom 
™-   Lord  Randal  had  already  very  frankly  given 
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him  to  understand,  as  he  ever  did  to  all  new 
comers  to  his  mansion,  that  it  was  an  immutable 
law  at  Randal  Oaks  for  neither  the  lord  nor  the 
lady  of  the  domain  to  undertake  to  assist  their  nu- 
merous guests  in  the  disposal  of  their  morning 
hours,  except  in  the  field.  But  no  one  felt  them- 
selves disposed  to  complain  of  this;  for,  at  the  same 
time  that  this  law  was  announced  to  strangers,  they 
were  made  to  imdcrstand,  that  they  would  find  all 
appliances,  and  means  to  boot,  for  amusing  them- 
selves. 

"A  horse,  my  dear  lord! — ^my  kingdom  for  a 
horse !"  said  Vidal,  after  break&st,  on  the  following 
morning,  in  reply  to  Lord  Randal's  saying,  "  Well, 
Vidal,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself?  will 
you  read,  write,  fish,  ride,  or  drive  ?" 

"  A  horse  is  it  ?"  rejoined  his  lordship,  and  im- 
mediately ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered  a  horse  for 
Mr.  Vidal,  and  desired  also  that  a  groom  might  be 
in  readiness  to  attend,  in  order  to  show  the  way  to 
any  place  whither  tliat  gentleman  might  wish  to  go. 

As  he  purposed  making  more  visits  than  one,  he 
requested  that  the  horses  might  come  round  at  one 
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o'clock,  and  at  that  liour  pieciflelj,  he  mounted^  and 

Rtofi. 

^'  Where  is  it  you  widi  to  go,  mr  ?'  said  the 
man,  who  iras  well  used  to  the  sort  of  duty  he  was 
BOW  upon ;  ^^  you  must  please  to  tell  me,  eur,  be- 
fbie  we  start,  because  we  have  got  no  less  than 
ibee  lodge  gates  to  the  park,  all,  in  course,  lead- 
ing di&rent  ways." 

Vidal  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  answered* 
Indmalion  would  certainly  have  led  him  to  name  the 
residence  of  Clara  Maynard,  but  he  did  not  wish  that 
tke  Monktons,  particularly  the  Lady  Sarah,  should 
kar  that  he  had  made  any  other  visit  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood,  before  he  had  paid  his  compliments  to 
them.  However  rapid  his  progress  might  be  in  the 
good  graces  of  Miss  Jenkins,  or  even  of  the  lovely 
Qaia  herself,  he  knew  full  well  that  his  present  stay 
in  the  neighbourhood  could  not  by  possibility  be 
lengthened  by  his  finding  a  domicile  with  them, 
whereas  he  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
«K  might  be  otherwise  at  the  Vine,  and  he  there- 
fore resolutely  answered :  "  I  wish  to  go  to  Sir 
William  MonktonV* 

"  To  the  Vine,  sir ;   yes,  sure,  that's  the  right 
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Foad,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  straight  on,  sir,  if 
you  please;"  and  a  pretty  ride  between  rich  hedge« 
rows  brought  him  in  half-an-hour  to  Monkton  Vine. 

Yidal  was  shown  into  a  large  drawing-room  that 
was  unoccupied,  and  desired  to  sit  down,  while  a 
servant  carried  in  his  card  to  a  room  beyond.  No 
two  handsome  drawing-rooms  could  be  less  alike 
than  those  of  Lady  Randal  and  Lady  Sarah  Monk« 
ton.  The  former  was  freshly  furnished,  and  in  the 
most  finished  style  of  English  elegance  and  comfort 
Abundance  of  sofas,  tables,  books,  and  flowers,  all 
evidently  arranged  for  daily  use  and  enjoyment, 
yet  with  that  sort  of  orderly  confusion  which  makes 
the  present  style  of  fitting  up  a  room  as  agreeable  to 
the  eye  as  it  is  luxurious  to* the  feelings. 

The  principal  drawing-room  at  the  Vine  was  at 
least  as  large  and  well-proportioned  as  that  at  Lord 
Randal's,  but  it  liad  been  furnished  before  its  present 
elegant  possessors  went  abroad,  and  both  hangings 
and  carpet  were  faded,  though  not  much  worn.  A 
grand  piano  was  placed  against  the  wall  at  one  end 
of  it ;  but  Lady  Sarah  was  not  musical,  and  therefoie. 
there  were  no  music-books  visible,  nor  any  trace  of 
lighting  up,  or  music-stool,  or,  in  short,  any  indi- 
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cation  wliatever  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  in* 
etnunent  was  at  any  hour  of  the  day  an  inhabited 
part  of  the  xoom.     There  were  two  richly  gilt  orna- 
mental slabs  between  the  windows,  two  large  so&a 
plaoed  at  right  angles  to  the  handsome  fire-place, 
one  spacious  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  a  magnificent  pendant  lustre  over  it.     But  not 
erenthe  two  dozen  of  satin  chairs  ranged  round  the 
waDs  could  make  the  room  look  habitable,  and  in 
&ci  it  was  yeiy  rarely  occupied,  excepting  when 
Lady  Sarah  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  somebody 
to  play  a  waltz,  and  somebody  to  dance  one;  and 
then,  lamps  and  candles  of  all  sorts,  and  sizes,  were 
(xdlected  to  light  the  room,  and  as  long  as  Lady 
Sarah  could  get  any  one  to  go  on  playing,  she  would 
go  on  waltzing,  even  if  she  could  get  no  one  but  her 
husband  as  a  partner. 

In  this  spacious,  but  comfortless  apartment,  Mr. 
Yidal  was  left  while  his  card  was  carried  in;  but 
he  waited  not  long  before  the  servant  returned,  and 
inhered  him  into  the  presence  of  Lady  Sarah.  He 
had,  however,  to  pass  through  another  drawing- 
loom,  smaller,  and  not  quite  so  desolate-looking  as 
the  first,  yet  stiU  having  very  evidently  the  air  of 
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being  occupied  only  occasionallj,  before  he  reached 
the  retreat  of  her  ladyship. 

This  was  a  small  room,  with  a  large  window 
opening  to  the  south.  An  embroidered  curtain  of 
white  muslin,  lined  with  rose-coloured  silk,  hung 
over  neady  the  whole  window,  casting  a  roseate 
light  into  the  room,  which  made  every  thing  in  it 
look  rather  prettier  than  it  really  was,  and  her  lady* 
ship  among  the  rest.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
Mr.  Yidal  would  have  perceived  a  still  greater  dif- 
ference than  he  did,  between  the  graccM  eligcaUe 
of  the  evening  before,  and  the  recumbent  figure  in 
deshabilkj  which  he  now  beheld  extended  on  a 
couch  of  her  own  invention,  long  enough  to  permit 
of  a  person^s  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  having  a  sort 
of  tcMt  volant  affixed  to  it,  which  could  be  twisted 
round  at  pleasure,  and  which  might  serve  as  work, 
reading,  writing,  or  chess  table.  Lady  Sarah  was 
in  deshabUlej  but  such  a  dishabille  as  most  pretty 
women  would  have  preferred  to  the  most  elaborate 
ball  dress  that  ever  was  worn.  Of  course  it  was 
Parisian,  jfrom  the  little  comette  of  Mechlin  that 
was  loosely  tied  beneath  her  chin,  to  the  exquisite 
bit  of  embroidered  satin  which  formed  her  delicate 
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£pper.    Nor  liad  Jjsuij  Sarah  more  akill  in  sckct- 
ii^  a  maming  coetome,  than  in  wearing  it. 

Kever  did  the  mo6t  fastidiona  artist  bestow 
grater  care  in  drajnng  a  fayourite  £gure,  than 
Ladj  Soiah  did  in  draping  hers.  There  waa  just 
enough  seen,  and  jnst  enough  hid,  jet  the  whole 
bad  the  appearance  of  being  so  perfectly  negligent, 
and  unceremonious,  that  a  greater  novice  than 
Vidal  might  have  felt  disposed  to  exclaim^  with 
Pad  Pry,  "I  hope  I  don't  intrude?" 

But  even  had  Mr.  Yidal  been  capable  of  enter- 
taining any  doubt  of  the  kind,  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  recumbent  Lady  Sarah  received  him  would 
iave  removed  it.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be 
more  gracious.  "  Is  it  posdble  I"  she  exclaimed, 
lialf  sitting  up,  and  extendiog  her  beautiful  and 
nngloved  hand  to  him;  "I  hardly  ventured  to 
iKjpe  that  we  should  see  you  to-day.  Monkton 
^  be  enchanted  I  He  is  dying  to  show  you  his 
fittle  BafiaeQe.'* 

"And  I  was  dying  to  come  and  receive  the  en- 
^kanting  reception  that  my  sanguine  fancy  kept 
fl^etching  for  me  during  the  sleepless  hours  of  last 
aight,"  replied  Vidal;  "  but  to  which,  with  all  her 
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skill,  she  knew  not,"  he  added,  "  how  to  give  the 
last  enchanting  touch.  Her  witchery  is  charming. 
But  there  is  witchery  more  exquisite  still." 

^^  Sleepless  hours?"  repeated  Lady  Sarah,  look- 
ing at  him  with  very  touching  interest.  "We 
must  not  let  you  take  it  into  your  head  that  country 
air  is  less  salutary  than  that  of  London.  I  must 
prepare  some  gentle  narcotics  for  you,  Mr.  Vidal." 

"  No,  do  not !"  he  replied,  seating  himself  close 
to  the  couch.  "Cannot  your  ladyship  imagine 
that  there  may  be  states  of  mind,  in  which  every 
moment  lost  in  sleep  is  a  positive  evil — a  robbery, 
a  most  atrocious  robbery  of  sensations  sacred  to— 
to  the  best  and  highest  pleasures  of  existence?" 

"  Alas !  I  know  not !"  she  answered,  with  a  sigh 
as  soft,  as  it  was  unmeaning.  "And  yet,"  she 
added,  after  the  meditation  of  a  moment,  during 
which  her  eyes,  that  were  made  to  express  a  vast  * 
deal  of  philosophical  speculation,  were  fixed  upon 
his  face — "  and  yet  it  may  be  so.  Life,  especially 
English  life,  Mr.  Vidal,  is  so  made  up  of  dull 
realities,  so  darkly  tinctured  with  triste  raisofij  that 
a  waking  dream  may  possibly  be  among  its  most 
precious  pleasures." 
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"  May  be?    But  it  is,"  retumed  the  young  man, 
with  an  accent  and  manner  admirably  suited  to  the 
oocadon.     *^  Alas!   Lady   Sarah/'    he  continued, 
gently  taking  the  end  of  a  lace  scarf,  lined  with 
Ebc,  which  was  thrown  across  her  shoulders,  and 
piesong  it  between  his  hands  with  wonderful  elo- 
qiienoe  of  expression — '^alas!  you  know   not,   a 
wama&*8  heart,  I  beUeve,  never  can  know,  the  mar- 
vellous, the  entrancing  power  of  an  ardent  male 
imagination !     Oh !  were  it  not  for  this,  there  are 
moments  when  the  weight  of  existence  would  be 
too,  too  heavy  to  bear."     And  here,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, he  ventured  to  raise  the  scarf  to  his  lips. 

"Nay,  fie  upon  you!  You  must  not  spoil  my 
pretty  scarf.     Is  it  not  pretty,  Mr.  Vidal?' 

"  Pretty !"  he  exclaimed, "  what  a  question.  Lady 
Sanh !  Do  you  really  think  that  at  this  moment 
tliere  is  any  object  in  creation  that  I  could  think 
pretty,  save  one?' 

**  And  what  is  that,  you  odd  creature?  I  think 
tl^re  are  so  many  things  pretty  I"  she  replied  ; 
**  for  instance,  I  think  that  is  a  very  pretty  riding-^ 
^p  which  you  have  got  in  your  hand,'',  and  rais- 
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ing  herself  from  her  still  recumbent  position^  she 

leant  forward  to  take  it  from  him. 

He  playfully  drew  back  his  hand,  and  she  play- 
fully advanced  hers. 

"  Why,  you  abominable  man !  I  have  let  you 
keep  possession  of  half  a  mile  of  my  beautiful  scarf, 
and  you  will  not  trust  me  with  the  butt-end  of 
your  wicked-looking  little  whip !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  treat  my  whip  ex- 
actly as  I  treat  your  scarf,"  he  replied,  **  and  I  yield 
it,  ransom  or  no  ransom." 

*"  Well !— let  go,  then !"  said  she. 

He  did  let  it  go,  and  the  whip  remained  in  her 
hands. 

"  Now  then,"  die  said,  pretending  to  hold  it 
daintily  between  her  fingers,  "  what  is  to  be  done 
next?' 

"In  reply  to  this  question  he  gently,  but  fer- 
vently, pressed  the  end  of  the  scarf  to  his  bosom, 
and  then  as  gently,  and,  if  possible,  more  fervently 
still,  leant  down  his  head  and  kissed  it. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  lovely  lady  at  his  side  shook 
her  head,  raised  the  whip  in  act  to  strike,  and  then 
exclaimed,  as  she  quietly  restored  it  to  him, 
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^  Ah!  here  is  Monkton I  He  will  be  in  ecsta- 
on!  You  are  gamething  quite  in  his  own  way. 
We  owe  Lord  Randal  an  oyation  £ir  biinging  you 
tmoagnsr 

And  Sir  William,  whom  die  had  seen  passing 
fterosB  the  little  interval  left  in  the  pink  curtain,  im- 
mediately entered  the  room. 

Hn  reception  of  Mr.  Vidal  was  yeiy  nearly  as 
ecstitdc  as  his  wife  had  predicted.  He  shook  the 
graceful  visiter  as  CQfrdially  by  the  hand  as  if  he 
had  been  an  old  iiiend,  insteadof  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  exclaimed, 

'*Now  then,  you  axe  a  ca^tal  good  fellow! 
Smkf  have  you  no  grapes,  no  Champagne  to  re- 
fresh the  throat  of  a  dusty  horseman  on  such  a 
momii^  as  this?  There  posithrely  is  something  a 
little  resembling  simshine  this  morning,  and,  in 
tnth,  this  month  and  the  two  next  are  the  only 
portion  of  the  year  that  a  perfectly  fiee  ag^it  would 
Aoose  to  pass  in  this  detestable  dimate." 

Vidal  remembeied  the  dinners  gwem  in  London 
dimag  die  ^ring-tide  of  the  year^  and  answered 
hj  a  look  and  a  caressing  of  his  diin  by  his  left 
lumd,  that  seemed  to  express  doubt. 
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**Is  it  possible?*  returned  Sir  William,  reply- 
ing to  his  grimace.  **  You  must  have  lived  a  good 
deal  abroad,  I  am  quite  sure." 

*i  Yes,  Sir  William,  I  have  certainly  lived  a 
good  deal  abroad,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  in  the  'pure  and  serene  air' 
of  Italy  something  that  seems  to  conununicate  an 
influence  to  every  thought  and  every  sensation. 
Oh !  yes,  I  have  lived  abroad,  and  know  what  it 
is  to  open  my  eyes  upon  orient  light,  instead  of 
misty  fog.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
testify  to  the  utter  abominability  of  London  in  the 
spring;  nay,  I  will  confess  that  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  the  post  meridian  hours  from 
seven  to  ten,  or,  if  you  will,  from  eight  to  eleven, 
can  at  that  season  be  passed  to  more  advantage  on 
any  other  spot  of  earth." 

*'  Ah  1  say  you  so,  Mr.  Vidal  ?  Nay,  then,  my 
Lady  Sarah,  we  must  look  to  the  buttery  hatch, 
and  give  due  notice  to  our  Grallic  artist  that  we 
have  one  among  us  who  is  not  to  be  fed  upon  ^loins. 
And  I  flatter  myself,  mon  cher^  that  before  you 
have  been  with  us  a  week,  you  will  be  ready  to 
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idmowledge  that  it  is  not  only  during  the  spring, 
and  in  London,  that  a  man  may  dine." 

This  was  said  with  a  most  bland  and  most  hospi- 
table smile,  and  accompanied  with  a  bow  to  Mr. 
Vidal,  which  said  as  much  in  the  way  of  cordial 
inritation,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  bow  to  say. 

While   this   was    passing  between    the   gentle- 
men, Lady  Sarah  settled  herself  in  a  beautifully  re- 
cumbent attitude  on  the  couch,  and  resumed  the 
stadles  which  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Vidal  had  inter- 
rupted.   Lady  Sarah  had  but  four  occupations  in 
the  world,   for  eating  must  not  be  classed  among 
the  occupations  of  women.     These  four  occupations 
were    dresang,    dancing,    sleeping,    and    reading 
French  novels.    Flirting  must  not  be  named  in 
addition  to  these,   because  it  could  no   more  be 
clasBed  as  a  separate  and  distinct  occupation,  than 
breathing  might  be.     She  was  always  flirting,  or 
making  ready  to  flirt.    When  she  slept,  her  dreams 
iveie  of  accents,  attitudes,  and  accidents,  all  belong* 
ing  to  the  state  of  being  for  which  she  was  bom,. 
When  she  read,  it  was  only  to  learn  the  specula- 
tions of  others  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  vary 
and  enrich  her  own. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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Need  it  be  said  tliat  in  dressing  she  was  faithful 
to  tlie  object  for  which  she  lived,  or  that  she  loved 
dancing  solely  as  a  means  of  showing  that  she  had 
not  lived  in  vain? 

Lady  Sarah  was  still  a  beautiful  woman,  or  rather 
she  had  not  yet  lost  any  of  the  indications  calciH 
lated  to  prove  that  she  fiad  beefi  a  beautiful  woman. 
She  had,  indeed,  some  short  ten  years  before  been 
surpassingly  lovely,  and  such  hold  had  the  plea- 
surable conviction  of  this  taken  upon  her  heart  and 
intellect  (such  as  they  were),  that  no  other  thought 
or  feeling  ever  did,  or  ever  could  come  in  contact 
with  it  for  an  hour — ^no,  not  for  a  moment. 

As  she  never  really  did  any  harm  to  any  body, 
she  might  perhaps  be  considered,  and  certainly  did 
consider  herself,  as  a  very  innocent  woman.  In  her 
own  judgment,  indeed,  she  was  a  good  deal  more. 
She  truly  believed  herself  to  be  a  perfect  model  of 
virtue,  and  though  her  life  was  passed  in  ceaseless 
endeavours  to  inspire  passion,  the  being  happily  in- 
capable of  feeling  it  herself,  gave  her  a  superiority 
over  the  majority  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  of 
which  she  was  justly  proud. 

If  ladies  must  flirt  through  the  whole  course  of 
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dtazUying  life,  it  is  aasuiedly  better  that  tliey  should 
flbt  ia  Lady  Sarah  Monkton^s  waj,  than  any 
o&er;  bat  the  worst  part  of  the  busness  is  the 
9oit  of  dying  life  that  follows,  if  these  innocent 
UBBseins  of  the  peace  of  mankind  have  not  the  good 
fottane  to  expire,  like  other  pretty  flowers,  when 
their  bloom  is  past. 

It  was  almost  impossible  that  any  married  couple 
oodd  live  in  a  state  of  greater  harmony  than  did 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Sarah  Monkton.  Each 
Kerned  to  have  their  allotted  task,  and  neither 
ever  interfered  unpleasantly  with  the  other.  The 
enlarged  sphere  of  Sir  William  embraced  all  that 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  general  display. 
It  was  his  to  prove  by  all  he  said  (which  was  a 
great  deal),  and  by  all  he  did  (which  was  not 
much),  that  they  were  people  of  higher  station, 
greater  wealth,  finer  taste,  more  enlarged  European 
ocHmexion  with  people  of  fashion,  and  more  ge- 
neral superiority  in  all  ways,  than  any  or  every 
Wy  else  in  the  world.  While  her  gentler  femi- 
^  share  in  the  business  of  life,  was  only  to  prove 
that  Sir  William  in  choosing  her,  had  possessed 
lumself  of  a  treasure  which  no  man  could  behold 

k2 
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without  the  most  imminent  danger  of  breaking  the 
tenth  commandment,  which  he  sighed  to  think 
must  be  the  case,  while  she  felt  that  she  owed 
it  to  herself,  to  her  husband,  and  to  society  in  ge- 
neral, not  to  neglect  or  suffer  to  fall  into  oblivion, 
those  advantages  which  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to 
bestow  upon  her. 

Mr.  Vidal  made  his  visit  exactly  long  enough  to 
leave  an  impression  upon  the  knight  and  lady  of 
the  Vine,  that  he  would  have  lingered  longer,  had 
it  been  possible  to  do  so  with  propriety.  Nor  did 
he  depart  till  he  had  made  an  opportunity  for  giving 
one  look  to  Lady  Sarah,  which  convinced  her  tiliat 
proper,  or  not  proper,  he  would  not  have  departed 
so  soon,  had  he  seen  the  least  chance  of  renewing 
their  tite-a-tele. 

He  put  his  horse  into  a  brisk  trot  as  soon  as  he 
had  passed  the  gates.  As  long  as  he  remained 
within  sight  of  the  house,  he  was,  of  coiirse,  occu- 
pied by  admiring  the  fine  trees,  and  so  forth,  but 
this  over,  he  felt  disposed  to  indulge  himself  by 
getting  to  the  Town  Head  House  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. He  had  begun  the  day  well,  and  acted  up  to 
his  principles,  which,  whenever  a  man  does  strictly, 
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he  naturally  feels  contented  with  himself.    Nor  had 
he  the  drawback  to   his  satisfaction  which  often 
arises  firom  perceiving  that  the  performance  of  a 
duty  does  not  always  promise  immediate  reward. 
Vidal  felt  quite  sure  that  his  call  would  answer. 
Hot  that  he  was  imobservant  of  the  fact  that  the 
grapes  and  Champagne  were  talked  of,  but  not  or- 
dered; nor  of  another  truth,  equally  evident  to  his 
acute  eye,  namely,  that  Lady  Sarah  was  not  young 
enough  (by  dayhght)  to  justify  his  running  into 
the  slightest  danger,  by  exceeding  the  precise  de- 
gree of  gallantry  necessary  to  propitiate  her  cordial 
approbation  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
men  in  the  world. 

He  thought  she  was  still  worth  this;  and  he 
thought,  too,  that  Sir  William  and  his  house,  and 
his  possible  dinners,  were  worth  the  hour  and  half 
he  had  sriven  to  obtain  a  chance  of  them ;  certain 
that,  such  as  they  were,  they  would  be  at  his  com- 
niand,  firom  the  necessity  under  which  he  perceived 
the  owner  of  the  Vine  to  live,  of  being  behindhand 
in  nothing  that  could  make  liim  conspicuous  as  a 
man  of  taste.     And  where  would  his  reputation  for 
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taste  speedily  be,  in  the  Comptcm  neighbourhood, 

if  he  failed  in  hospitable  attention  to  him?  Theo- 
dore Yidal  knew  that  he  dared  not  fail  in  this,  even 

if  it  should  cost  him  more  than  one  costly  dinner- 
party, which,  nevertheless,  our  keen  observer  sus- 
pected would  not  be  particularly  convenient  to 
him. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Town  Head  House  was  soon  reached — ^for 
tlie  Loid  Randalls  hackneys  trotted  well — and  the 
Kanewhat  anxious  inquiry  as  to  whether  Miss  Jen- 
Idns  were  at  home,  was  answered  in  the  aiBrmatiye. 

"  Can  you  forgive  this  early  intrusion,  my  dear 
IGss  Jenkins?'  said  Mr.  Yidal,  as  he  entered  the 
upst^  sitting-room — ^the  venerable  drawing-room, 
Gpeznng  upon  the  garden,  being  kept  sacred  to  grand 
tea-drinking  parties.  ^'  Can  you  for^ve  my  so  im- 
inediately  availing  myself  of  your  permission  to  pay 
niy  respects  to  the  family  of  my  dear  mother's  old- 
est fiaend?" 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Yidal  fixed  his  eyes 
steadily  upon  the  oldest  lady  in  the  room,  but 
^  tbe  leas  for  that  was  he  aware  that  it  contained 
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two  others,  and  tliat  one  of  them  was  the  matchless 
creature  to  whom  he  had,  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, surrendered  his  heart.  It  required  a  good  deal 
of  that  command  of  himself  of  which  he  was  so 
justly  proud,  to  enable  him  to  hear  Miss  Elizabeth's 
profusely  civil  answer  to  an  end,  before  he  turned 
first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
salute  the  other  ladies.  And  then  Miss  Anne  Jen- 
kins was  properly  made  known  to  him.  And  then 
they  all  sat  down.  And  then  was  Theodore  Vidal 
at  length  rewarded  for  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  he  had  that  morning  performed, 
by  finding  himself  at  liberty  to  re-examine,  by  broad 
daylight,  the  exquisite  face  which  had  appeared  so 
surpassingly  lovely  to  him  by  the  lamp  light  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

And  how  did  it  bear  the  scrutiny?  It  was  no 
inexperienced,  or  unfastidious  eye,  that  now  perused 
the  features  of  Clara.  Vidal  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  connoissieur  in  beauty,  and  so  strongly 
persuaded  had  he  been  the  night  before  that  he 
never  could  again  hope  to  see  a  face  and  form  of 
such  perfection,  that  he  felt  as  if  she  were  doomed, 
of  necessity,  to  be  his  wife;  because  all  that  Was 
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ksl  among  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  beloxiged  of  right 
1o  Um,  who,  by  liis  innate  intensity  of  power  and 
will,  knew  how  to  acquire  all  that  was  most  prized 
by  his  fellow-men,  whatever  Fortune  might  seem 
to  say  to  the  contrary.  *'  And  my  wife  she  shall  be," 
^was  his  last  waking  thought,  as  he  turned  himself 
on  his  pillow  to  sleep. 

This  determination,  however,  would  most  assur- 
edly have  been  shaken,  had  the  light  of  the  sun 
treated  her  as  roughly  as  it  had  done  the  elegant 
Lady  Sarah.  And  there  was  no  pink  curtain  over 
the  wide  bay  window  of  the  Town  Head  House, 
nothing  to  soflen  the  bold  garish  eye  of  day,  as  it 
Aot  its  bright  rays  athwart  the  room.  Neither  was 
there  a  couch  to  display  a  coquettish  little  foot,  or 
the  graceful  length  of  limb  to  which  it  belonged. 
Ko  lace  and  lilac  meandered  about  her  bust,  no 
delicate  structure  of  the  same  pretty  material  dis- 
played, while  seeming  to  conceal,  the  silken  hai^. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  seen  an  attitude,  or  a  dress  of 
iQore  genuine  simplicity  than  those  in  which  Clara 
Maynard  now  met  the  scrutinising  eye  of  Theodore 
VidaL 
She  was  seated  near  the  window,  and  employed 
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upon  yrhsX  was  evidently  a  piece  of  useful  plain- 
work,  which  being  large  enough  to  be  supported  by 
the  table,  sheltered,  nay,  perhaps  nearly  concealed^ 
a  little  Yolume  of  Shakspeare,  with  which  she  was 
indulging  herself  by  snatches,  as  she  constructed 
the  homely  fabric  before  her  into  a  garment  for 
some  poor  body,  who  haply  might  have  had  to  do 
Without  it,  had  Clara  permitted  herself  to  enjoy  her 
Coriolanus  more  uninterruptedly. 

As  to  the  dress  of  Clara,  it  was  almost  as  homely 
as  her  occupation,  consisting  of  a  darkish  coloured 
cotton  dress,  with  snow-white,  but  quite  plain  collar 
and  cufls.  Her  dark  brown  hair,  indeed,  was  very 
smoothly  brushed,  but  it  was  parted  on  her  fore- 
head, and  all  closely  gathered  together  in  one  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head. 

Vidal  looked  at  her,  and  felt  that  the  trial  was  a 
severe  one.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  insensible  to 
the  seductive  charm  of  a  well-fancied  toilet;  nor  did 
he  ever  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  a  woman  for 
looking  handsomer  than  she  was.  He  liked  to  be 
lapped  in  Elysium,  and  every  attempt  to  enchant 
him  brought  a  charm  with  it,  provided  always  that 
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fidr  one  who  aimed  at  the  glorious  enterprise 
wu  not  poeatiTely  disqaalified  for  it  by  want  of 
besatj, 

HiflB  Elizabeth  Jenkins  leoenred  the  ciyil  q>eecli 
lie  made  her  on  entering  with  so  very  long  a  speech. 
in  retam,  that  Clara,  who  had  looked  up,  and 
dightly  bowed,  when  he  came  in,  dropped  her  eyes 
again,  and  was  continuing  her  work  before  he  was 
at  Uboty  to  look  at  her.  And  what  was  the  first 
effect  that  her  succinct  figure,  and  notable  occupa* 
^on,  produced  on  him?    Was  it  unmixed  admi- 

No,  it  was  not. 

His  first  thought,  as  he  thus  beheld  her,  was 
to  insdtnte  a  comparison  between  the  picture  she 
thus  presented  to  his  eyes,  and  that  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  in  the  little  drawing-room 
at  the  Vine. 

Had  the  mind  and  the  taste  of  Vidal  been  quite 
unsophisticated,  the  comparison  never  would  hav^ 
SQggested  itself,  accompanied  with  any  shadow  of 
^bt  as  to  which  object  was  the  most  fascinating. 
But  he  loved  to  indulge  himself  in  fastidious  nice« 
tiea,  for  the  pleasure  of  believing  that  his  taste. 
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and  his  very  nature  and  senses  were  more  refined 
than  those  of  ordinary  men,  and  he  rather  encou- 
raged than  checked  the  thought,  that  even  Clara 
herself,  with  all  the  glory  of  her  young  beauty 
around  her,  ought  not  to  have  risked  the  meeting 
his  eye  so  carelessly. 

And  how  long  did  the  delusion  last?  How  long 
did  he  continue  to  fancy  that  it  signified  what  dress, 
or  what  occupation  was  assvuned  by  such  a  being  as 
Clara? 

Only  till  she  again  raised  her  eyes,  and  turning 
her  charming  head  a  little  towards  him,  permitted 
him  again  to  sec  the  perfect  contour  of  her  lovely 
face. 

**  Oh!  fool,  fool,  fool!"  he  inwardly  murmured, 
as  he  sufiered  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  her.  "  It  is  Na- 
ture's own  hand  that  has  bedecked  her!  What 
other  graces  does  she  need  as  handmaids?" 

Seldom,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  very 
excitable  existence,  had  he  run  so  great  a  risk  of 
suffering  the  genuine  intensity  of  his  feelings  to 
interfere  with  his  power  of  expressing  them,  as  at 
that  moment.  He  felt  as  if  he  wished  to  indulge 
►himself  in  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her  without 
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being  intemipted  even  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
Toice,  and  for  one  delicious  moment  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation — and  what  features,  what  a  coun- 
tenance it  was  that  he  thus  gazed  upon!  Such 
perfection  of  outline,  such  fireshness  of  youthful 
tloom,  blended  with  such  an  air  of  awakened 
thought,  he  had  never  looked  at  before. 

Whether  it  really  was  that  the  intellectuality  of 
Vidal  made  this  last  named  charm  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, or  tliat  on  so  young  a  face  it  was  so  im- 
common  as  to  attract  particular  attention,  might  be 
doubtful;  but  as  his  eyes  studied  every  speaking 
lineament,  it  was  the  beautiful  and  not-to-be-mis- 
taken expression  of  intelligence  which  seemed  to 
enter  most  deeply  into  his  soul. 

"Oh!  she  is  made  for  me!"  thought  he,  with 
equal  sincerity,  and  rapture.  How  impossible  would 
it  be  for  any  mere  loveliness  of  form  to  enchain  me 
for  life!  There  is  not  a  Houri  in  Paradise  that 
could  do  it.  But  thou,  Clara !  With  that  sweet, 
tboughtful  brow,  that  small,  but  firmly-outlined 
cbin,  those  eyes  of  light,  and  poetry,  and  love,  shall 
I  not  gaze  upon  them,  till  they  fade  away,  as  even 
I  myself  must  fade,  and  then  shall  we  not  sleep, 
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and,  it  may  be,   dream  together  of  love  immor- 

tair 

But  though  all  this  really  did  pass  distinctly 
through,  the  brain  of  Mr.  Vidal,  it  came,  and  it 
went  so  rapidly,  that  he  had  only  the  air,  for  one 
short  moment,  of  being  rather  absent;  and  then  he 
aroused  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  delightful  work 
that  lay  before  him. 

He  was  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most 
delicious  periods  of  human  existence.  Animated, 
warmed,  inspired,  by  a  new-bom  feeling  of  impas- 
sioned love,  conscious  of  powers  that  must  insure 
an  answering  love — placed,  for  he  knew  not  how 
long,  amidst  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  who, 
while  they  beckoned  him  from  house  to  house, 
would  be  sure,  as  he  answered  each  kind  successive 
rignal,  to  invent  new  plans,  new  pleasures,  new 
social  meetings  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  all  of 
which  he  should  bask  in  the  gentle  warmth  of  her 
sweet  eyes,  and  draw  her  nearer  and  nearer  still  to 
liis  fond  heart ! 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  that  must  be  here 
stated,  both  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  probability, 
and  yet  whoever  argues  from  this  fiw^t,  that  the 
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Bew-bom  paaeion  of  Mr.  Vidal  for  Clara  Maynard 
was  not  genmne,  will  blunder  greatly,  and  argue 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Vidal,  on  the 
pieceding  erening,  was  engaged,  according  to  hifl 
vont  on  entering  among  a  set  of  new  people,  in 
pnfdtiating  the  hospitable  feelings  of  them  all  in 
iQocesdon,  he  had  bestowed  some  few  moments 
irpon  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  called  Norman. 
Before  doing  so,  his  watchful  acuteness  had  dis- 
coveied  that  whatever  might  be  the  quality  of  this 
pe»»i*s  head,  the  master  key  that  would  most 
louUly  open  it,  must  be  hewn  fjom  the  solid  rock. 
And  accordingly  he  veiy  properiy  addressed  him 
witha  fossil  in  his  hand,  and  Lyell,  if  not  lies,  upon 
his  toaigue.  But  haying  made  by  this  means  a  very 
atisfiurtory  entry  into  the  afi^tions  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  he  ventured,  for  a  moment,  to  vary 
die  subject  of  their  discourse,  by  saying  with  a 
quiet  smile,  as  he  still  handled  the  fosdl  which  had 
iskodueed  them  to  each  other — 

"  And  talking  of  specimens,  you  have  one  there," 
lending  a  ^ance  of  his  Asiatic-looking  eye  towards 
CW,  '<  that  oo^t  not  quite  to  be  overlooked  were 
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we  in  a  quarry  of  fossils.     Who  is  that  very  lovely 
girl  sitting  on  the  ottoman?' 

**  She  is  a  very  lovely  girl,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, in  an  accent  of  very  cordial  assent.  "  Her 
name  is  Maynard.     Miss  Clara  Maynard." 

**  Is  she  the  growth  of  this  soil?"  demanded  Vidal. 

**  Not  exactly,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  she  was 
early  transplanted  to  it.  She  is  the  niece  of  two 
single  ladies  of  good  family,  who  reside  here  in  an 
old  paternal  mansion  that  is  interesting  from  its 
imspoiled  antiquity."  ^ 

**  Is  the  fair  Clara  the  only  scion  of  the  ancient 
house? — or  are  there  any  more  such  pretty  creatures 
to  be  seen  there?"  inquired  Vidal. 

"  No,  there  are  no  more  of  them,"  replied  Mr. 
Norman,  smiling,  "and upon  my  word,  Itliink  one 
such  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  young 
gentleman  not  very  decidedly  pre-occupied." 

**  I  think  so  too,"  said  Vidal.  **  But  before  I  make 
proposals,"  he  added,  laughing,  "I  must  inquire 
if  the  ancient  mansion  is  to  be  her  own?  That  will 
be  but  common  prudence,  you  know,  sir." 

*'  Oh!  dear  yes.  I  believe  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  the  old  mansion  and  every  thing  else  possessed 
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by  her  wortliy  aunts,  will  be  all  her  own.    But 
do  you  not  think  that  this  fossil  shows,  &c,j  &c.^ 

That  the  love  of  Mr.  Yidal  for  Miss  Maynard 
was  a  genuine  and  real  passion  is  certain.  But 
whether  it  would  so  speedily  have  led  him  to  decide 
opcm  proposing  to  her,  if  he  had  not  learned  these 
futiailais,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 


▼OUL 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

And  now  commenced,  as  we  have  said, 
most  delicious  period  in  the  life  of  Theod 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  it.    No  doubl 
ing  his   own  wishes   or    intentions  hai 
spirits,  nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  did 
serious  fears  as  to  his   success   disturb 
He  felt  certain,  that  had  Clara  been  eng 
Norman  woidd  have  hinted  the  fact  du 
friendly  chit-fehat  the  evening  before — ^nor 
even  had  he  felt  less  sure  of  this,  have 
greatly  disturbed.  He  knew  that  ladies  mi 
to  forget  promises,  and  to  break  vows  ^n 
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&ce  of  Claxa.    And  then  he  roused  himself,  and 
set  to  work. 

'^  What  a  delicious  room  this  is,  Miss  Jenkins !" 
be  exclaimed,  getting  up,  and  looking  out  of  the 
old-ikshioned  bay-window. 

'^  Indeed^  sir,  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  replied  Miss 
Jenkins,  *'  for  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  a  judge  of 
rooms.  And  I  confess  this  one  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine.  We  have  several  more  sitdng-rooms,  be- 
esoae  it  is  rather  a  large  house;  but  my  dear  mother, 
Lady  Arabella,  always  sat  in  this  room  in  themom- 
ii^,  in  preference  to  any  other." 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  said  Vidal,  musingly, 
^tliai  I  have  heard  my  mother  describe  this  room, 
nd  that  beautiAil  piece  of  fine  turf,  and  the  nrol- 
beny-tree,  and  aO." 

'*  You  don't  say  so?'  returned  Miss  Jenkins,  look- 
ing much  gratified.  '*  Anne  I"  she  said,  turning  to 
ber  aster,  *^  Mr.  Vidal's  mother  was  an  intimate 
fiiend  of  our  dear  mother,  Lady  Arabella.  Only 
think  of  that!    Is  it  not  singular?' 

^*Yery  singular  indeed,"  replied    'Mm  Anne, 
looking  as  much  pleased  as  Miss  Elizabeth,  ^'  and 

in  wbat  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  ar,  was  your 

l2 
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mother  residing  at  the  time  when  you  think  she 
must  have  known  this  room?* 

**  No — not  residing — ^my  mother  was  never  resid- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood/'  replied  Mr.  VidaL 
"  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  I  have  really  heard 
her  describe  this  room,  she  must  have  seen  it  when 
she  was  making  her  wedding  tour  with  my  poor 
dear  father.  Intimate  as  was  their  friendsliip,  the 
Lady  Arabella  was  considerably  my  mother's  senior, 
and  it  was  during  the  season  of  my  mother's  be- 
ing presented  at  court,  that  Lady  Arabella  Jenkins 
became  so  fond  of  her,  that  in  London  her  lady- 
ship's house  was  my  mother's  second  home.  But 
no  part  of  the  Vidal  family  ever  resided  in  this 
county.  Therefore,  you  see,  Miss  Jenkins,  that 
it  must  have  been  during  her  wedding  tour  that 
my  mother  became  acquainted  with  this  charming 
room." 

"  Dear  me !  How  interesting !"  cried  Miss  Anne 
Jenkins. 

"  It  is  indeed !"  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  adding, 
almost  affectionately,  "it  is  a  great  pleasure,  sb,  I 
assure  you,  for  us  to  see  a  descendant  of  any  one 
who  was  intimate  with  our  dear  mother.  Lady  Ara- 
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beBa,  and  I  do  hope,   that  before  you  leave  the 

naghbourliood,  which   I  trust  you  will  be  in  no 

hurry  to  do,  I  say,  sir,  that  I  do  trust  that  you  will 

spare  us  an  evening.     We  shall  be  delighted  to 

make  a  little  party  on  purpose,  and  then  you  would 

see  oar  principal  drawing-room,  which  is  furnished 

with  green  and  gold,  just  as  it  was  in  the  lifetime 

of  our  dear  mother,  Lady  Arabella,  and  I  think  it 

as  good  as  certain,  that  your  mother  must  have 

seen  that  room  too.     Don't  you  think  so,  Anne." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  of  it,  sister," 
lepHed  Miss  Anne.  '^  In  fact  nobody  c€m  have  any 
doubt  of  it;  for  though  it  is  a  good  many  years 
ago  that  she  died,  there  are  many  people  who 
remember  her  perfecdy  well,  for  of  course,  sir, 
what  Lady  Arabella  did,  was  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  neighbourhood,  and  over  and  over 
agam,  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  Lady  Arabella 
lenldns  always  opened  the  great  drawing-room, 
ythai  she  had  staying  company." 

**  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  ladies,"  re- 
pBed  Mr.  Vidal,  in  the  most  agreeable  tone  in 
wHch  it  was  poflttble  for  a  young  man  to  address 
two  elderly  ladies  at  once,  "  you  may  depend  upon 
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it,  that  1  feel  as  great  a  desire  to  sec  the  room  in 
which  it  is  so  more  than  likely  that  your  noble 
mother  received  my  ever-lamented  parent,  as  you 
can  be  to  show  it  to  me.  The  kind  invitation  you 
promise,  my  dear  Miss  Jenkins,  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  hope,  and  accepted  with  delight." 

And  having  said  this,  and  looked  every  thing 
that  it  was  his  wish  and  intention  to  look  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  leave 
the  elder  ladies  to  themselves  for  a  little  while,  and 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  younger. 

Several  books,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  lay  upon 
the  old-fiushioned  little  carved  table  at  which  Clara 
was  seated  with  her  work.  Vidal  knew  that  the 
suddenly  looking  at  a  picture,  or  the  suddenly  open« 
ing  a  book,  might  serve  to  excuse  the  commence- 
ment of  any  conversation,  however  abrupt.  He 
accordingly,  after  first  dropping  as  if  accidentally 

irom  his  standing  position  at  the  window  into  a 
chair  iiomediately  opposite  to  that  of  Claia  at  the 
little  work-table,  opened  the  volume  which  lay 
nearest  to  his  hand,  and  read  its  title.  "Hero 
Worship." 

^^  Ah !  are  you  at  that.  Miss  Maynard?'  said  he» 
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looking  at  her  with  a  quietly  critical  air,  well  cal- 
culated to  pque  her  curiofiity  as  to  what  it  might 
mean.  "Hero  Worship!  This  is  no  food  for 
babes  and  sucklings." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  replied  Clara, 
smiling,  '*  nor  did  I  open  the  book  till  I  had  passed 
my  nineteenth  birthday." 

^^  And  how  long  has  Miss  Maynard  passed  her 
nineteenth  birthday?'  said  he,  addressing  her  aimts 
with  a  sort  of  droll  demureness  which  very  well 
masked  whatever  there  might  be  of  impertinence  in 
80  direct  a  question. 

*'Just  three  months,  Mr.  Vidal,"  replied  Miss 
Anne,  laughing  at  the  comic  tone  in  which  the 
question  was  asked,  and  little  guessing  the  regret 
uliich  lay  under  it,  that  the  fidr  creature  he  meant 
to  appropnate  was  not  seventeen  instead. 

*'And  what  other  studies,  &ir  lady,  have  you 
eotesced  upon  since  you  attained  this  advanced 
age"  he  resumed. 

^*  If  I  had  studied  that  one  as  much  it  deserves,'' 
flbe  teplied,  ^*  it  would  have  lasted  me  more  than 
duee  months.'' 
^  Which  means,  I  presume,"  said  lie,  <^  that  you 


a?  iClu'  wlslu'd  l«)  uncertain  hyaociirato  wl 
what  sort  of  person  she  really  was;  and  tl 
as  when  he  had  criticised  the  homely  pi 
her  attire,  his  thoughts,  his  judgment,  hi 
took  a  sudden  turn,  and  he  became  convi 
both  in  face  and  form  she  would  be  loveliei 
even  she  was  now,  when  a  few  more  - 
strengthened  the  look  of  divine  intelligen 
might  already  be  caught  in  the  soft  linei 
her  youthfiil  face. 

"  She  is  made  for  me,  she  is  made  oi 
for  me,"  was  again  his  secret  thought, 
threw  not  one-thousandtk  part  as  much  lev 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  her  as  he  had  thought 
to  bestow  on  Lady  Sarah.    On  the  cont 
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it,  '*  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  have  given  this  sin- 
gular volume  less  attention  than  you  think  it  de- 
serves? Had  you  told  me  that  you  did  not  like 
it,  that  it  bored  and  wearied  you,  I  should  have 
undcistood  you  perfectly,  and  probably  I  should 
have  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  But  as  it  is,  I  am  puzaded.  Do  explain 
this  to  me." 

"  Should  you  have  thought  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world?'  said  Clara,  questioning  in  her 
torn,  instead  of  replying  to  him. 

'*  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  he,  again  ^ving  her  an 
earnest  and  examining  look.  '*  I  think  so,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure." 

"  You  are  not  quite  sure,"  returned  Clara,  laugh- 
ing, **  whether  you  think  Carlyle's  *  Hero  Wor- 
kup' is  wearying  and  a  bore,  or  not?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  he  replied,  with  quickness; 
"doyouthinkldidr 

"Why,  no,"  she  returned,  colouring;  "Ibe- 
^e  I  understood  you  better.  I  believe  you  only 
rocwit  to  express  a  doubt  whether  I  was  capable  of 
Eking  it" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  vety  quietly,  " that  is  what  I 
J»eant  to  exjaeaB.'* 
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Clara  was  lialf  angry,  but  she  was  more  than 
half  amused  by  this  unusual  bluntness. 

"  I  doubt,"  thought  she,  "if  the  admiration  so 
frankly  expressed  by  the  ladies  when  we  left  ^e 
dining-room  yesterday,  will  long  endure  if  he  ex- 
presses  his  contempt  for  them  with  the  same  un- 
shrinking  sincerity  he  does  to  me." 

And  then,  as  he  did  not  speak  again,  she  did, 
for  she  rather  wished  to  hear  what  rude  thing  he 
would  say  next;  so  pushing  with  her  thimbled 
finger  another  book  towards  him,  she  said, 

"  There,  Mr.  Viflal,  there  is  another  volume  into 
which  I  have  ventured  to  look,  presumptuous  as  it 
was  to  do  so.  Do  you  feel  the  same  suspicion  that 
it  was  likely  to  bore  me?' 

He  opened  the  book  thus  ofiered  him  and  again 
read  the  title  aloud.  "*  Philip  von  Artevelder 
Do  I  suspect  that  it  has  bored  you.  Miss  Majrnard? 
That  is  the  question — yowr  question,  obeerve,  not 
mine.    There  are  charming  lines  in  it, 

*  She  WM  80  fair,  that  in  the  angelic  choir 
She  will  not  need  pat  on  another  ahape 
Than  that  she  wore  on  earth.* 

That  is  a  pretty  thought,  iB  it  not?'    And  having 
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read  these  lines  aloud,  he  closed  the  book,  and  once 

more  fixed  his  curiously  scrutinising  glance  upon  her. 

Claia  caught   the  glance,  or  rather  the  steady 

gue  that  was  thus  boldly  fixed  upon  her  face,  and 

certainly  would  have  felt  offended  by  it,  had  it 

not  been  for  the  expression  of  cynical  doubt,  and 

philosophical  examination  which  he  contrived  to 

imx  with  his  at  least  equally  evident  admiration. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him,  and  this 

^te  of  mind,  which  was  precisely  that  into  which 

b  was  his  purpose  to  plunge  her,  not  only  prevented 

her  fitHn  being  seriously  angry  at  the  earnestness 

of  the  look  he  had  so  repeatedly  fixed  upon  her, 

hot  made  her  feel  that  Mr.  Vidal,  though  a  very 

igieeaUe  man,  was  certainly  disposed  to  entertain  a 

nmewhat  contemptuous  idea  of  women. 

TWe  was  a  quiet  consciousness  at  her  heart  that 
^  women  did  not  deserve  this,  and  she  was  sorry 
diit  sDch  a  man  as  Vidal  should  think  it.  Slightly 
kiding  her  head  in  acquiescence  of  the  admin- 
tioQ  he  had  expressed  for  the  passage  he  had  read, 
^tesumed  her  work  in  silence. 

Her  two  aunts,  who  were  both  captivated  by  the 
^CRant  figure  and  friendly  manner  of  the  offipring 
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of  the  Lady  Arabella's  old  friend,  secretly  blamed 
Clara,  and  severely  too,  for  the  little  notice  she 
seemed  to  be  taking  of  him,  and  in  order  to  atone 
for  it,  they  both  addressed  him  at  once  with  the 
same  inquiry.  "  Did  he  not  think  that  the  coim- 
try  roimd  Compton  was  very  pretty?' 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  was  the  reply,  "  so  pretty  that  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  be  satisfied  by  a  cursory  visit 
to  it.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  tempted  to 
ramble  about  here  for  weeks." 

He  had  turned  away  &om  Clara's  little  work- 
table  when  thus  addressed,  but  resumed  his  position 
at  it  as  he  answered. 

^'  Dear  me !  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it !'' 
cried  Miss  Jenkins.  ^'I  am  sure,  sir,  it  will  be  a 
great  compliment  to  the  neighbourhood — and  you 
will  find  a  great  many  very,  very  pleasant  fiunilies 
here,  I  assure  you." 

**  Yes — ^I  think  there  seem  to  be  some  very  nice 
people  here,'*  he  replied,  "  and  without  that,  yott 
know,  my  dear  Miss  Jenkins,  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world  would  be  a  desert.  Don't 
you  think  so?' 
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"lamsoie  1  do,"  said  Miss  Anney  with  great 
eunestaeaB. 

And  "  Oh,  dear  !^-certainly — ^to  be  sure,"  said 
ber  elder  sister,  with  ahnost  equal  unction. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  must  confess,"  rejoined  Vidal, 
^iiSLi  although  I  greatly  admire  fine  scenery,  I 
im  not  of  a  nature  sufficiently  sublime  to  say  to  the 
rocb  and  tiees,  be  ye  my  friends !  By  the  way," 
be  added,  ^'  I  do  think  that  I  am  most  exceedingly 
fertonate  in  having  met  with  the  family  of  Lady 
Arabella  Jenkins !  My  poor  dear  mother !  Can- 
not you  imagine,"  he  continued,  suddenly  turning 
with  an  air  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  to  Miss 
Elizabeth,  and  leaning  forward  in  his  chair  that  he 
might  approach  her,  '^  cannot  you  fancy  what  a  dif- 
tamoe  it  must  make  to  a  man  who  has  got  into  a 
new  neighbourhood  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
tumbled  firom  the  moon,  cannot  you  fancy  the 
pleasiire  of  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  here- 
ditary old  firiends?  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  piece 
of  very  remarkable  good  luck.  Miss  Maynard?' 

In  reply  to  this,  he  received  firom  the  two  elder 
ladies  an  almost  a£fectionate  assurance  that  they  sym- 
pathised in  his  feelings.  And  firom  Clara,  upon 
^hoee  table  he-was  again  leaning,  a  look,  half  re- 
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proacliful  and  half  amused,  acknowledging  that 
she  understood,  as  he  intended  she  should  do,  both 
the  nature  and  motive  of  his  recollections  on  the 
subject  of  her  long  defunct  grandmother. 

Miss  Maynard  was  not  a  yotmg  lady  at  all  likely 
to  approve  an  impertmentpleaamfay  playedoffupoa 
her  aunts.  But,  nevertheless,  she  was  glad  to  find 
that  it  was  only  a  pleasantry.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  more  detestable  had  he  invented  such 
a  rigmarol  with  any  serious  purpose  of  deceiving 
them.  She  was  quite  aware  of  the  absurdly  fire- 
quent  recurrence  of  her  grandmother's  noble  name 
in  their  discourse,  and  vras  more  inclined,  perhiqpSy 
to  lament  their  foUy^  than  greatly  to  resent  his 
quick  perception  of  it. 

That  there  was  a  tolerable  good  chance  that 
Clara  would  so  receive  it,  he  foresaw;  but  he  foresaw^ 
likewise^  that  he  should  atany  rate  establish  a  sort 
of  confidential  understanding  with  her,  which,  how- 
ever angry  she  might  feel,  or  feign  to  be,  at  the 
cause  of  it,  coidd  not  fail  to  produce  as  great  a 
feeling  of  intimacy  with  her,  as  the  mention  of 
their  time-honoured  parent  had  done  with  her 
aunts.    But  might  she  not  betray  him?    Yidal 
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did  not  think  this  likely.     There  was  something  so 
base  in  betraying  a  merry  secret  of  that  sort 

The  oonTenatioii  went  on  with  animation  on  the 
ptrt  of  Mr.  Yidal,  and  very  admiring  civility  on 
that  of  the  Miss  Jenkinses.  What  Clara  might 
dunk  about  it^  was  not  quite  so  obvious,  for  she 
eontmued  her  work  without  intermission,  though 
iiie  was  obliged  occasionally  to  look  up  firom  it  to 
aswer  some  question  or  remark,  especially  ad- 
dreaed  to  her;  and  in  this  manner  more  than  an 
iaat  wore  away  very  rapidly. 

At  length,  however,  Mr.  Vidal  rose,  and  looked 
pediaps  as  handsome  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
^  18  he  extended  his  hand  in  farewell  to  Miss 
Hiabeth.  His  complexion^  which  was  usually 
niher  aaDow,  was  animated  by  a  flush,  and  hia 
eyes  were  lighted  up,  too,  by  the  interest  with  which 
tke  ccaversation,  desultory  as  it  was^  had  inspired 
lum.  No  BMUDL  knew  better  how  to  show  offa  good 
penai  by  an  easy  attitude,  than  he  did,  and  as  he 
now  stood,  he  really  might  have  made  an  excellent 
B^y  fivather  painter  or  sculptor. 

He  next  shook  hands  with  Miss  Anne,  and  re- 
pfied  to  the  very  ancere  hopes  of  seeing  him  again. 


1 
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expressed  by  both  sisters,  with  a  graceful  cordiality 
that  was  quite  perfect. 

He  then  approached  the  little  work-table,  and 
seemed  prepared  to  make  his  farewell  bow  there 
also;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  do  so,  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  the  volume  of  Shakspeare  whidh 
was  enveloped,  and  very  nearly  concealed,  amidst 
the  folds  of  the  substantial  piece  of  work  upon 
which  Clara  was  employed.  He  immediately 
stopped  short  in  his  leave-taking,  and  daintily  in* 
sinuating  his  little  finger  between  these  folds,  much 
in  the  timid  manner  of  one  playing  at  the  game  of 
spillikins,  he  contrived  to  draw  forth  the  volume 
without  at  all  deranging  the  position  of  her  work. 

Clara  blushed.  There  was  assuredly  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  she  should  have  been  ashamed  of 
the  source  from  which  she  had  been  secretly  de- 
riving amusement  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vidal— 
excepting,  perhaps,  that  it  had  been  secret. 

Her  aunts  were,  both  of  them,  very  good  women 
in  their  way,  the  elder,  perhaps,  a  little  too  hard, 
and  the  yoimger  a  little  too  soft  by  nature;  but 
both  were,  in  the  main,  exceedingly  kind  to  C3ara, 
and  very  fond  of  her.    Nevertheless,  her  poeitioa 
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m  tlie  old  manor-house  was  not  one  of  perfect  free- 
dom. She  was,  however,  too  good,  and  too  right- 
thinking  a  girl,  to  give  many  opportimities  for  fault- 
finding, or  authoritative  interference  of  any  kind, 
except  in  some  particular  points  of  ceremonial  ob- 
aervances  in  the  drawing-room.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  these,  and  by  far  the  most  insisted 

I 

upon,  was  the  abstaining  from  reading  in  the  pre- 
sence of  company — ^which  word  company  compre- 
bended,  in  this  instance,  the  whole  human  race> 
with  the  exception  of  servants,  who  of  course  came 
and  wait,  without  its  being  necessary  for  a  young 
la^  to  be  conscious  of  their  being  present  at  all. 

The  inconvenience — ^it  would    hardly  be  too 
Btrong  to  say  the  real  suffering — ^produced  to  Clara 
Maynard  by  this,  was   so   great,  that  afler  the 
dianisRal  of  the  governess,  who  had  been  her  com- 
panion and  instructress  from  childhood,  she  made 
repeated  effi>rts  to  break  through  it — ^but  in  vain. 
"If  you  want  to  go  on  with  your  studies,  my  dear," 
IGsB  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say,  whenever  these 
"ynaptoms  of  rebellion   appeared,  "had  you  not 
'setter  fetum  to  the  school-room  for  the  purpose? 
It  is  not  lady*  like,  Clara,  to  read  in  company." 

VOL.  I.  M 
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But  if,  in  obedience  to  this  remonstrance,  the 
young  student  left  the  room,  and  established  her- 
self, nothing  loath,  either  in  her  own  room,  or  in 
that  which  had  been  heretofore  appropriated  to  her 
and  her  governess,  she  was  sure  to  be  addressed, 
on  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  with  a  half 
fretful,  half  affectionate  renvonstnmce  from  her 
Aimt  Anne  upon  the  length  of  her  absence.  *'  It 
does  seem  so  hard,"  she  would  say,  '*  af);er  bringing 
you  up,  as  we  have  done,  so  exactly  as  if  you  had 
been  our  own  child,  to  see  you  run  away,  as  soon 
as  you  are  grown  into  a  woman,  to  sit  by  your  own 
self,  instead  of  cheering  your  Aimt  Elizabeth  and 
me  with  your  dear  company." 

As  all  this  was  of  daily  occurrence,  and  as  there 
was  no  symptom  whatever  of  this  really  cruel  re* 
straint  being  relaxed,  Clara  began  to  think  it  was 
her  duty  to  submit  to  it,  and  got  into  a  habit  of 
imbibing  the  mental  nourishment,  without  which 
she  could  not  exist,  during  hours  stolen  firom  &leq>, 
both  night  and  morning.  Yet  still  the  many  in* 
tervening  hours  of  drawing-room  needle-work  passed 
heavily  for  her;  and  though  she  had  ceased  to 
combat  the  law,  she  often  contrived  to  evade  it 
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Sometimee  a  basket  of  Berlin  wool,  being  placed 
before  her,  served  as  a  covert  for  the  volume  she 
waa  reading;  and  sometimes,  as  upon  the  present 
oocaaion,  she  contrived  to  make  her  more  useful 
needle-work  serve  the  same  purpose. 

The  book  now  drawn  forth  from  its  ambush  by 

Mr.  Vidal,  was  not  olosed,  but  open;  a  small  ivory 

book-s^tcher,  long  ago  given  to  her  by  Arthur  ' 

Lexington,  being  in  constant  use,  and,  in  truth,  ab- 

Bolotely  necessary  for  this  peculiarly  feminine  method 

of  stady.    From  the  volume  thus  pinned  open,  and 

thitt  concealed,  Vidal  raised  his  intelligent  eyes  to 

her  face.    Those  eyes  had  not  more  clearly  discerned 

the  book  itself,  than  the  manner,  and  motive  of  its 

preaent  use  ;  nor  cotdd  Clara  meet  the  look  they 

gave  her,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  slight  furtive 

■nile,  without  being  aware  that  he  had  found  her  out. 

Hehid  caught  the  running  title  at  the  top  of  the  page, 

and  instantly,  and  very  skilfully  managed  to  conceal 

it  again  among  the  folds  of  Betty  Wright's  gar- 

njcnt  without  its  having  met  any  eyes  but  his  own. 
Here,  then,  was  a  second  secret  between  them,  of  as 

light  and  playful  a  nature  as  the  first — ^but  still  it  was 

*  secret ;  and  Clara  blushed,  and  Vidal  smiled .    And 

M  2 
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Vidal  knew  why  Clara  blushed,  and  Clara  knew  why 
Vidal  smiled.  But  nobody  else  in  the  whole  world 
knew  any  thing  about  it,  nor  was  there  the  very 
slightest  chance  that  any  body  in  the  whole  world 
ever  should  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  therefore  it 
was  a  positive  fact  that  they  had  secrets  between  them, 
though  they  had  only  seen  each  other  twice.  Clara 
thought  she  did  not  quite  like  it ;  however,  she  thought 
also  that  it  did  not  signify  at  all,  for  that  it  could  not 
be  of  any  consequence.  And  then  she  confessed  to 
herself,  that  she  thought  Mr.  Vidal  the  very  oddest 
man  she  had  ever  seen,  but  she  confessed  to  herself 
also  that  he  was  very  amusing ;  but  that  was  of  no 
consequence  either,  only  Betty  Wright's  garment 
went  on  the  faster  for  it,  for  she  did  not  read  any 
more  of  Coriolanus  just  then. 

Clara  did  not  know  how  greatly  the  community 
of  a  secret  of  any  kind  increases  intimacy,  but  Mr. 
Vidal  did. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Fob  at  least  half-an-hour  after  Mr.  Vidal  left 
than,  the  two  Miss  Jenk^ises  continued  to  make 
Urn  the  theme  of  their  discourse,  and  the  object  of 
uunitigated  praise  and  admiration.  They  did  not 
ttther  of  them  remember  to  have  seen  a  yoimg  man, 
^^ertainly  still  quite  a  young  man,  as  he  was,  who 
goqU  bear  any  comparison  with  him  in  agreeable- 
n».  To  be  sure,  they  had  seen  Mr.  Arthur  Lex- 
ington exceedingly  agreeable,  when  he  happened  to 
be  in  good  spirits,  but  not  equal  to  Mr.  Vidal  at  any 
^e.  Besides,  Arthur  Lexington  must  be  a  great 
deal  older  than  Mr.  Vidal,  and  it  was  so  particularly 
Kaice  a  thing  to  see  quite  a  young  man  so  very 
sgieeable;  to  which  Miss  Anne  added,  with  a  little 
^K  that  of  course  they  all  knew  well  enougb  that 
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there  were  men  that  nobody  could  call  quite  young, 
who  were  certainly  more  agreeable  than  any  body 
else  could  be;  but,  notwithstanding  this  clause,  and 
the  almost  total  silence  of  Clara  into  the  bargain, 
Mr»  Vidal  might  have  been  extremely  well  satisfied 
had  he  heard  every  word  that  followed  his  retreat — 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  does  not  always  betide 
morning  visiters,  when  their  visits  have  been  as  long 
as  that  of  Mr.  Vidal. 

Most  assuredly,  the  two  Miss  Jenkinses  were  very 
much  pleased  by  the  appearance,  manner,  and  con- 
versation of  Mr.  Vidal,  but  they  might  not  have 
boon  in  so  open-hearted,  gay,  and  demonstrative  a 
frame  of  mind,  had  not  the  pleasant  adventure  of 
the  preceding  evening  been  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
both. 

Miss  Elizabeth's  triumph  was  something,  the  ten 
pounds  she  had  won,  condderably  more  ;  but  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Clementson  was  about  to  bring  out  his 
daughter,  and  open  his  house  to  the  neighbourhood, 
infinitely  transcended  both.  In  short,  they  were  both 
of  them  in  excellent  spirits,  and  excellent  temper,  and 
though  they  had  just  succeeded  in  persuading  Clara 
to  proiuicc  that  she  would  lay  aside  her  work,  and  go 
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with  them  to  make  a  call  upon  the  apothecary's  wife, 
who  lived  at  the  moet  distant  point  of  the  town  of 
Compton;  they,  nevertheless,  gave  a  smiling  recep- 
im  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lexington,  who  entered  the 
itxnn  at  the  very  moment  they  were  all  going  to 
quit  it. 

It  was  not  now  very  often  that  Arthur  Lexington 
made  a  morning  visit  at  the  Town  Head  House,  for, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  no  sooner  became  con- 
vinced,  that  there  was  no  pleasure  in  his  life  which 
he  loved  so  well  as  a  visit  to  that  old-fashioned  man- 
aon,  than  he  steadfastly  resolved  to  go  there  no  more 
in  the  same  easy,  iminvited  style  as  formerly;  and 
he  bid  kept  his  resolution  so  well,  that  having  first 
veiy  nearly  destroyed  the  happiness,  and  the  health, 
of  the  fiiir  creature  for  whose  welfare  he  so  resolutely 
Acrificed  his  own,  he  had,  at  length,  so  well  suc- 
ceeded in  his  efforts  to  convince  her  that  he  loved 
her  not  with  a  love  sufficiently  strong  to  make  him 
seek  her  as  his  wife,  that  she  had  schooled  herself 
iato  believing  that  she  no  longer  loved  him.  Never- 
thdes,  she  never  saw  him  enter  without  some  slight 
feeling  of  agitation;  but  now  it  never  lasted  long 
enough  to  afifect  the  tone  of  her  voice,  as  she  re- 
turned his  tranquil  salutation. 
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He  had  now  come,  after  an  absence  not  quite  so 
long  as  usual,  to  inquire  if  the  ladies  had  finished 
the  perusal  of  a  review,  with  which  he  always  sup- 
plied thern^  and  which  he  now  wanted,  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  beforethe  usual  time  of  its  return 
to  him. 

The  book  was  in  Clara's  room,  and  she  inmiedi- 
ately  ran  off  to  fetch  it.  By  the  time  she  returned, 
she  foimd  both  her  aunts  examining  and  cross-exam- 
ining Mr.  Lexington  as  to  all  he  knew  about  thai 
delightful  Mr.  Vidal>  and  whether  he  did  not  think 
him  the  most  elegant,  gentlemanlike,  and  agreeable 
man  he  had  ever  seen. 

In  reply  to  their  anxious  inquiries  as  to  what  he 
knew  of  Mr.  Vidal,  he  had  no  information  to  give* 
He  had  never  heard  his  name  before,  nor  did  he 
believe  that  Lord  Randal  knew  any  thing  about  him. 
But  Lord  Randal  did  sometimes  bring  down  people 
that  he  knew  very  little  about.  It  was  an  Irish 
peculiarity,  he  believed. 

''  Well,  but  Mr.  Lexington,"  said  Miss  Jenkins, 
'  ^'  you  must  allow  that  this  time,  at  least,  we  are  all 
very  much  obliged  to  him  ;  don't  you  think  he  is 
most  particularly  agreeable  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Jenkins,"  he  replied,  "  I 
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know  80  btde  aboat  lim,  that  I  do  not  feel  capable 
of  giving  an  opinion.  I  believe  he  spoke  less  to  me 
than  to  any  of  the  party  yesterday;  I  doubt  if  I  ex- 
dumged  a  angle  word  with  him." 

**  Well !  but  that  does  not  prevent  your  being  able 
to  judge  whether  he  is  agreeable  or  not,"  perristed 
MisB  Jenkins.  "  You  must  have  heard  him  talk,  if 
1«  did  not  talk  to  you.  You  must  have  been  able 
to  judge  whether  he  is  gentlemanlike  or  not." 

"Upon  my  word,"  again  replied  Mr.  Lexington, 
kogbing,  "  I  cannot  venture  to  go  as  far  as  that ; 
the  very  most  I  could  do  in  that  way  is  to  say, 
whether  I  thought  him  gentlemanlike  myself." 

"Well,  Mr.  Lexington,  and  of  course  that  is  all 
I  mean  to  ask  ;  never  mind  what  other  people  may 
think,  what  is  your  own  opinion  ?* 

Arthur  Lexington  looked  at  Clara,  for  he  saw 
that  she  had  raised  her  eyes  to  look  at  him ;  and  he 
saw,  too»  that  her  colour  was  heightened,  and  that  she 
was  e>ddently  anxious  to  hear  what  he  was  going  to 
i^ly  tothis  close  ques  tioning. 

Arthur  Lexington  had  behaved  very  nobly,  very 
generoudy,  in  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  towards 
(^ ;  for  he  had  sometimes  thought  that,  had  cir- 
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cumstances  pennitted  him  to  ask  for  her  loye,  it 
would  not  have  been  refused  to  him,  and  the  not 
asking  for  it  was  very  noble,  very  generous — ^for  her 
love  would  have  been  more  precious  to  him,  ten 
thousand  times  told,  than  any  other  earthly  blessing 
which  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  But 
although  he  had  sacrificed  every  hope  of  happiness 
for  himself,  in  order  to  guard  her  from  the  poadble 
miseries  which  might  arise  firom  a  small  income,  he 
felt  not  at  this  moment  any  such  superfluous  fund 
of  generosity  within  him,  as  would  lead  to  falsify 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  Mr.  Vidal,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  in  order  to  gratify  the  partiality  he 
was  quite  sure  she  had  conceived  for  him,  and  in 
short,  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  addresses  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous stranger,  whose  sudden  admiration  of 
Clara  was  still  more  evident  than  her  flattering  ap- 
proval of  him. 

**  What  is  my  own  opinion  ?'  he  repeated;  "  do 
you  positively  insist  upon  my  giving  it,  lUGss 
Jenkins  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Lexington,"  she  replied; 
^^  it  is  not  fair  that  when  old  and  intimate  fiiends 
like  wc  arc,  meet  together,  that  every  thing  should 
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be  spoken  fredy  on  one  aide,  and  nothing  at  all  on 
the  other." 

*^Yoa  are  quite  right,"  he  replied,  gravely,  ^'you 
bave  a  right  to  my  opinion,  my  dear  Miss  Elizabeth, 
whenever  you  are  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble 
of  tttdng  for  it ;  I  do  noi  admire  this  Mr.  Vidal, 
MiaB  Jenkins,  there  ia  something  in  his  countenance, 
and  occasionally  in  his  manner  also,  which  I  think 
peculiariy  disagreeable." 

All  the  three  ladies  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  two 
■ileis  looked  at  each  other,  and  their  niece  looked 
It  the  carpet. 

^*  Disagreeable  ?'  repeated  the  elder  sister,  in  a 
Une  which  plainly  expressed,  in  addition,  '*  is  it 
pooiUe  any  one  can  think  so  ?" 

^ Disagreeable !"  echoed  the  younger;  and  her 
tone,  as  expressive  as  that  of  the  elder,  evidently 
impBed  that  the  opinion  thus  uttered  by  Mr.  Lex- 

iagtoii  was  (me  of  the  most  monstrous  ever  pro- 

i^oonoedby  man. 
**I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  you  so  entirely,  as 

Jt  is  evident  I  do,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  but  you 

iQttti  lemombcr,  that  your  demand  for  my  opinion 
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was  too  peremptory  to  permit  of  my  refusing  to  give 
it,  thoughawarchow  widely  it  dijBfered  from  your  own. 
But  it  is  hardly  fair,  is  it,  Miss  Maynard,  that  you 
should  thus  hear  us  all  thus  open  our  hearts  so  firanUy , 
yet  keep  your  own  ideas  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, wrapped  up  in  the  secret  and  sacred  repodtoiy 
of  your  own  bosom  ?  May  I  not,  as  I  have  spoken 
so  very  freely  myself,  ask  you  to  tell  us  with  equal 
unreserve,  *  what  your  opinion  of  this  stranger  is  ?  " 

There  was  certainly  something  slightly  approach- 
ing to  a  sneer,  in  the  look  and  voice  of  Lexington 
as  he  said  this,  and  if  he  really  wished  to  learn 
Clara's  opinion  of  Mr.  Vidal,  he  could  have  taken 
no  surer  method  of  giving  her  courage  to  speak  it. 

**  I  might  fairly  begin  my  discourse  upon  Mr. 
Vidal,"  she  replied,  "  as  you  did  yours  ;  I  might 
fairly  say,  that  I  know  so  little  about  him,  that  I 
do  not  feel  capable  of  giving  an  opinion ;  nevertheless^ 
that  you  may  not  again  reproach  me  with  undue  re- 
serve, I  will  candidly  confess,  that  I  differ  from  you 
altogether,  and  that  I  think  him  extremely  agreeable." 

**  I  am  in  the  glorious  minority  of  one,"  said 
Lexington,  rising,  '^  and  as  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  chance  of  my  bringing  any  of  you,  ladies,  to 
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my  opinion,  or  of  your  converting  me  to  yours,  I 
will  cut  short  the  discussion  by  taking  my  leave. 
Miss  Maynard,  if  you  wish  to  have  this  review  back 
again,  I  can  let  you  have  it  to-morrow  morning." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  quite 
done  with  it." 
He  bowed,  and  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  moment. 
^^  She  has  quite  done  with  it,  and  she  has  quite 
done  with  me,"  he  muttered,  bitterly,  as  he  left  the 
house;  **  oh !  what  an  idiot  must  that  man  be  who 
anchois  his  afiections  and  his  hopes  for  life  upon  a 
woman ! — firwl,  weak,  unstable,  they  know  not  what 
they  like,  nor  what  they  approve.    But  it  is  flying 
in  &e  fiu»  of  Heaven  to  complain  of  this;  they  are 
fonned  thus,  it  is  their  nature,  and  they  cannot 
diange  it,  if  they  would.    Thank  Heaven!   that 
this  girl,  whom  I  thought  so  perfect,  so  beautifully 
true,  as  well — alas! — as  so  truly  beautiful;  thank 
Heaven !  that  she  has  let  me  look  into  her  inmost 
heart,  and  see  how  little  there  is  there  worth — 
worth  all  the  ceaseless  and  unchanging  love  that 
would,  and  must  have  been  hers,   through  life, 
had  she  proved  all  I  thought  her." 
A  more  utterly  unjust  and  unwarrantable  tirade 
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than  this,  was  never  thought  or  spoken.  However, 
let  us  give  Mr.  Lexington,  who^  notwithstanding 
this  flagrant  injustice,  had  really  some  very  good 
qualities;  let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own 
reasoning,  let  us  acquit  him  of  wilful  injustice.  He 
could  not  have  helped  it  if  he  would ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Compton  neighbourhood 
was  a  rich  soil  for  so  skilful  a  labourer  as  Theodore 
Vidal  to  enter  upon.  He  had  sown  good  seed 
doriug  the  first  Hours  of  his  introduction  to  it,  and 
It  q)eedily  brought  forth  firuit  accordingly. 

Sir  William  Monkton  and  the  dowager  Mrs. 
^J^SDosl  Springfield  gave  dinner-parties;  the  Miss 
Jeokmses  a  very  select,  but  splendid  tea-drinking  ; 
^  Vi.  Norman,  a  breakfast,  which  was  rendered 
'B^^ectably  scientific  by  a  walk  along  a  dry  water- 
<^<KDBe  in  whicb  fossils  had  occasionally  been  foimd 
of  efficient  interest  to  justify  cTen  an  unsuccessful 
itteapt  to  find  more. 

OfcQfurse  after  each  of  these  entertunments  there 
vai  a  morning  call  to  be  made,  and  upon  these  oc- 
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casions  it  was  the  custom  of  the  coiintry  to  at  down 
very  sociably  to  a  two  o'clock  luncheon ;  after  which, 
there  was  always  something  very  particularly  beau- 
tiful, or  interesting,  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens,  or 
the  hot-houses,  or  the  library,  or  the  home  pastures; 
and  in  this  manner  the  morning  calls  led  to  more 
intimacy  than  a  dozen  additional  dinner-parties  could 
have  done  without  their  assistance. 

A  fortnight  of  such  goings  on  might  have  sufficed 
to  make  most  young  men  feel  intimate  in  the  houses 
thus  visited;  what  then  might  not  be  expected  from 
it  for  Vidal  ? 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  during  that  time 
not  a  single  day  passed  without  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  some  new  and  brilliant 
talent  to  the  neighbourhood.  On  one  occaaoni 
Lady  Randal  arranged  a  troop  of  charade  players^ 
in  which  amusement  the  Springfields  were  known  to 
excel,  and  for  which  Mr.  Chatterton  Springfield, 
in  particular,  proposed  that  his  new  friend,  Vidal» 
should  be  invited  to  give  his  assistance;  and  from 
the  monient  he  appeared,  almost  before  he  had 
uttered  a  single  syllable  of  the  rich  and  racy  play- 
fulness by  which,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
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effi)rt,  he  elicited  the  talents  of  the  ladies,  while,  un- 
consdooaly,  as  it  seemed,  displaying  his  own,  no 
other  gentleman  of  the  set  appeared  to  be  either 
seen  or  heard.  And  yet  so  masterly  was  the  tact 
with  which  he  managed  to  avoid  losing  ground, 
even  with  those  he  eclipsed,  that  he  contrived  to 
make  Mr.  Chatterton  Springfield,  and  his  admir- 
ing mother  too,  believe  that  his  having  thus  joined 
the  party,  was  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  pos- 
able,  and  that  he  had  never  played  so  well  before 
in  all  his  life,  for  that,  in  fact,  Vidal  and  he  acted 
Hke  flint  and  steel  to  each  other. 

At  Lady  Sarah's  first  party,  it  became  evident 
to  every  body  that  such  walt2dng  as  Mr.  Vidal's 
was  very  rarely  seen  in  any  country;  and  at  Miss 
Jenkinses,  his  extempore  compositions,  accom- 
pmied  on  the  pianoforte  by  himself,  left  all  who 
^f^  happy  enough  to  hear  him,  divided  between 
vmder  and  delight. 

Bat  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  following  this 
cxtiaordinary  young  man  through  the  display  of  all 
his  mnlti&rious  talents.  That  he  was  a  very  clever 
pencil  is  quite  certain,  and  equally  so  that  he  was 
*t  this  time  under  the  influence  of  a  species  of  in- 

VOL.  I.  N 
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spiration  which  in  those  cases  when  it   leads  to 

the  display  of  talent,  is  sure  to  make  the  inspired 

one  outdo  himself. 

It   was  very  soon  an   imderstood  thing  in  the 

neighbourhood,  though  not  positively  fixed,  that 
when  Mr.  Vidal's  visit  to  the  Randals  was  over,  he 

was  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Monkton  Vine. 

Mr.  Norman  had  told  him  that  if  he  could,  among 
all  his  various  engagements,  find  time  for  a  geo- 
logical ramble  through  the  district,  hammer  in 
hand  and  sack  on  shoulder,  a  room  at  his  house 
should  be  kept  at  his  command,  to  be  inhabited  or 
not,  just  as  might  suit  him  best;  and  upon  hearing 
that  Fairy  Ring  (the  beautiful  readence  of  his 
geological  conquest),  as  well  as  the  snug  income 
which  sustained  its  unostentatious  but  very  liberal 
hospitality,  had  no  presumptive  heir  yet  named  for 
ity  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  accepting  the  offar 
before  he  settled  the  exact  time  for  his  marriage 
with  the  lovely  Clara. 

All  this  brilliant  success  was  exceedingly  enjoyed 
by  Vidal ;  for  though  in  a  neighbourhood  remote 
firom  all  metropolitan  splendour,  there  were  not  want- 
ing materials  for  what  rendered  such  splendour  en* 
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chanting.  He  had  found  beauty,  talent,  and  high 
appreciation  of  himself,  joined  to  good  dinners, 
good  waltzing,  and  large,  well-lighted  rooms ;  which 
advantages,  joined  to  the  fact  that  he  had  nothing 
to  pay  for  them,  rendered  this  period  decidedly  one 
of  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

There  wasanother  circumstance,  too,  whichgreatly 
contnbuted  to  render  his  enjoyment  complete,  which 
VB8,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Lexington  kept  as  much  as 
ponble  out  of  his  way.  This  circumstance  indeed, 
OQDtributed  considerably  more  to  his  continued  and 
incieasing  success,  than  he  would  himself  have  been 
It  a&  ready  to  suspect,  or  willing  to  believe.  But, 
oeverthelessy  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  had  the 
(piet,  thoughtful,  melancholy  eye  of  Arthur  Lex- 
iogion,  well  guarded  as  it  always  was  when  directed 
towaidfl  poor  Clara  ;  had  this  expressive  eye  been 
ifon  her,  she  would  not  have  been  able,  notwith- 
teding  her  hopeless  disappointment,  to  have  re- 
c^ved  the  attentions  of  Theodore  Vidal,  as  she  did. 

But  when  the  aflfections  of  a  woman  have  been 
d'oeply  wounded,  every  thing  like  attachment  and 
devotkm  has  a  charm.    When  the  vanity  and  the 

tendernas  of  a  young  girl  have  been  crushed  toge- 

n2 
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ther,  and  extinguished,  every  thing  like  admiration 
is  soothing,  and  in  this  case  it  was  certainly  the 
more  so,  because  the  accomplished  stranger  who  had 
so  speedily,  so  passionately,  and  so  decisively  declared 
his  admiration  of  her,  was  himself  so  greatly  ad- 
mired by  all  her  acquaintance. 

Far,  therefore,  from  having  any  sentiment  to 
combat,  before  yielding  her  heart  to  that  which 
Mr.  Vidal  was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire,  Clara 
welcomed  the  new  emotions,  made  up  of  gratitude 
and  admiration,  which  she  felt  growing  upon  her. 
His  striking  appearance,  easy  manners,  and  amusing 
conversation,  had  attracted  her  attention,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  at  Lord  Randal's.  His  visit  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  the  Town  Head  House  had 
rapidly  advanced  the  acquaintance  between  themt 
while  his  manner  towards  her,  in  piquing  her  ca- 
riosity, awakened  a  sort  of  interest  extremely  favour- 
able to  his  success. 

Poor  Lexington,  meantime,  continued  to  keep 
aloof.  He  had  long  ago  told  himself  that  the  being 
too  poor  to  marry  was  not  the  only  or  the  wont 
calamity  that  attached  to  him.  He  felt  quite  cer- 
tain, that  sooner  or  later  Clara  would  win  the  aflbo- 
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tlon  of  some  wealthier  man,  and  that  he  should 
We  to  endure  the  misery  of  seeing  her  married  to 
another.  But  though  this  last,  worst,  finishing 
niiseiy  of  seeing  her  married  had  not  yet  arrived,  he 
was  dready  so  infinitely  more  wretched  than  he 
had  expected,  under  the  infliction  of  seeing  her 
receiving  the  homage  of  another,  that  he  dared  not 
tnist  himself  to  watch  it,  and  under  one  pretence  or 
another  he  contrived  to  evade  pretty  nearly  all  the 
gay  doings  which  were  going  on. 

Vidal^  meanwhile,  not  only  continued  to  make 
lo?e  to  Clara,  but  persevered  in  his  efibrts  to  make 
himself  the  chosen  and  most  particular  friend  of 
every  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  was 
not,  peihaps,  a  single  individual  of  the  set,  cither 
i&ale  or  female,  to  whom  he  had  not  at  some  mo- 
ment or  other  hinted  that  she,  or  he,  as  it  might  be, 
was  in  truth  the  great  charm  of  the  whole  circle. 

Chatterton  Springfield  became  speedily  aware 
^  Vidal  knew  how  to  understand  him  better  than 
any  man  he  had  ever  known. 

Lord  Randal  was  ready  to  declare  that  there  was 
not  only  an  almost  miraculous  monopoly  of  talent 
in  his  new  acquaintance,  but,  what  was  better  still, 
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an  affectionate  sort  of  devotion  and  gratitude  towards 
those  who  were  kind  to  him,  that  it  was  very  rare 
to  meet. 

Sir  William  pitied  the  poor  fellow  for  not  being 
able  to  get  off  with  the  Randak,  and  remain  con- 
stantly with  him  and  Lady  Sarah.  '*  It  was  so  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  really  care  for  any  body  else." 

Good  Mr.  Norman,  though  he  felt  a  little  surprised 
at  it,  could  not  help  thinking  something  of  the  same 
kind  about  himself 

And  as  to  the  ladies,  there  positively  was  not  one, 
excepting,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Dowager  General  Spring- 
field, and  the  elder  Miss  Jenkins,  who  did  not  in 
their  hearts  believe,  that  if  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered such  a  thing  possible,  Theodore  Vidal  would 
have  preferred  H£B  to  all  the  other  women  in  ex- 
istence. And  even  in  respect  to  the  two  decidedly 
old  ladies  above  excepted,  they  also  had  each  a  little 
theory  of  her  own,  and  secretly  acknowledged  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  find  a  man  thus  peculiarly  alive  to 
their  best  qualities  (which,  alas!  had  been  often 
overlooked),  so  very  much  their  junior ! 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  firom  what  has 
been  here  said  respecting  Mr.  Vidal's  propenaify  to 
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make  love  to  all  the  vrorld,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
Rii  paamon.    Quite  the  reverse. 

Theodore  Vidid  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  and 
of  Tery  considerable  powers  of  mind ;  not  of  the  very 
lughest  order,  perhaps,  yet  he  was  decidedly  some- 
tlimg  more  than  a  man  of  mere  talent.  In  hct,  he 
wiB,  beyond  contradiction,  a  tkinkmg  man.  Whe- 
tber  his  data  were  always  quite  correct,  or  his  in- 
ferences always  just,  is  another  matter;  but  he  was 
%  ttinlring  man,  and  for  the  most  part  his  thoughts 
bad  been  directed  to  the  great  and  important  mystery 
of  human  life.  How  best  to  do  battle  with  the  evils 
incident  to  our  nature  and  c<mdition,  and  how  most 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  within  our  reach,  had  ever 
been  the  fiivourite  theme  of  his  meditations.  Nor 
bid  he,  as  he  thought,  studied  the  subject  in  vain, 
iod  deq>  in  his  heart  did  he  laugh  at  the  blunders 
besiwmade  around  him. 

Of  all  the  employments  of  intellect,  that  which 
appeared  to  him  as  decidedly  the  most  futile,  was 
the  attempt  at  looking,  as  he  called  it,  at  things 
he  oodd  not  see.  Sceptical  upon  every  species  of 
cndence  which  did  not  come  fiilly  within  the  power 
of  his  finite  intellect  to  examine  (to  a  degree  which 
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produced  a  really  morbid  condition  of  mind  on  this 
point)  he  held  at  bay,  and  pretty  nearly  with  equal 
dislike,  every  species  of  religious  opinion.  But  that 
he  did  so  was  a  secret  known  to  no  man.  Blither 
from  cunning,  or  from  cowardice,  he  avoided  aU 
reference  to  such  subjects  with  a  caution  that  never 
slept,  and  of  all  his  innumerable  acquaintance  there 
was  not  one  who,  if  asked  what  were  the  religious 
opinions  of  Theodore  Vidal,  could  have  honestly 
given  any  other  answer  than  "  I  don't  know." 

But  although  completely  devoted  to  what  are 
called  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  most  assuredly  be- 
stowing no  thought  on  any  other,  he  had  method  in 
his  madness.  No  man  could  be  more  alive  to  the 
joys  that  gratified  passion  can  give;  but  no  man,  no, 
not  the  sackcloth•<^overed  anchorite  in  his  cell  could 
be  more  convinced  than  he  was,  that  if  the  gratifir 
cation  of  passion  were  made  the  sole  or  chief  buaneSB 
of  life,  the  hours  of  suffering  would  out-number  those 
of  pleasure  a  thousand-fold. 

So  Theodore  Vidal  did  not  make  the  gratification 
of  passion  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  business  of  his  life. 
And  yet  he  was,  nevertheless,  far,  very  fiir,  fix>m  wiah- 
ing  to  tame  his  sensibilities.     There  was  no  direction 
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in  which  passion  could  lead  him,  that  he  did  not 
deliberately  take  from  time  to  time;  but  just  as  a 
well-acoomplished  epicure  dines,  cautiously  stopping 
abort  of  such  excess  as  might  ruin  his  constitution, 
and  clinging  with  strong  practical  devotion  to  the 
immortal  saw  of  Hudibras — 

"  He  that  fighti  and  nms  away. 
May  live  to  fi^^t  another  day." 

CuefiiUy  as  he  avoided  all  ruinous  indulgence  in 
1^7,  he  would  have  been  grieved  to  believe  him- 
self incapable  of  feeling  the  species  of  fierce  excite- 
ment which  in  many  natures  attends  watching  the 
Rsult  of  an  important  chance.  He  would  have 
ttomed  himself  could  he  have  admitted  any  eye, 
Ave  diat  of  a  boon  companion,  to  witness  the  mad 
joy  with  which — ^when  all  circumstances  favoured 
the  frolic — ^he  could  quafi*  the  sparkling  draught 
which  drowned  wisdom,  in  order  to  give  birth  to 
Isnghter.  But  not  for  much  would  he  have  known 
himself  incapable  of  feeling  it  And  as  for  love,  he 
would  almost  have  laid  down  life  itself^  rather  than 
™»t  without  its  enchanting  light.  The  belief — it 
oight  in  truth  be  fairly  called  the  knowledge — that 
^  poesesaed  the  power  of  attracting  female  eyes, 
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tiiming  female  heads,  and  subjugating  female  hearts, 
was  certainly  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  know- 
ledge whatever. 

But  there  was  yet  another  passion  which,  had  it 
not  been  soberly  regidated  by  that  power  and  habit 
of  thinking  above-mentioned,  might  have  gone  fiff 
towards  neutralising  many  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
upon  which  Theodore  Vidal  now  prided  himself. 
This  passion  was  the  love  of  money.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  enter  at  fidl  length  into  any  state- 
ment of  his  own  pecuniary  circumstances;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  was  not  without  resources,  and  that 
rather  than  have  found  himself  in  such  a  position, 
he  would,  at  any  time,  have  sacrificed  and  aban- 
doned the  most  cherished  wish  of  his  soul.  This, 
therefore,  might  not  unfairly,  perhaps,  be  called  his 
fito^f^  passion;  and  yet,  paramoimt  as  it  certainly 
was,  it  was  wholly  unaccompanied  by  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  avarice.  The  notion  of  saving  was 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  and  not  even  splendid 
wealth,  that  darling  idol  of  his  imagination,  would 
have  continued  to  be  an  object  of  desire,  had  he 
been  assured  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  in  his 
case  by  the  endurance  of  present  privation. 
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pecuHartty  of  Vidal's  success  consisted  in  the  remark- 
able manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  indulge  his 
own  favourite  tastes  in  the  most  resolute  and  wilful 
manner,  while  living  almost  entirely  in  dependence 
on  the  hospitality  of  liis  friends.  This  power  he 
owed,  first  to  his  various  agreeable  talents,  and  next 
to  his  well-digested  observations  on  their  importance 
to  liis  rich  and  idle  associates. 

He  owed  something,  too,  to  the  skill  with  which 
he  contrived  to  turn  to  account  the  short  period  of 
occasional  absence  which  he  deemed  it  judicious  to 
make  his  admiring  friends  endure.  These  inter- 
vals he  invariably  passed  abroad,  both  because  it 
was  chea2)cr,  and  because  it  was  more  difficult,  not 
to  say  impossible,  for  any  one  to  follow  him  during 
Ids  eclipse,  if  he  wished  to  prevent  it.  This  going 
abroad,  too,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  importing 
(without  any  duty  paid)  a  variety  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles, which  he  was  sure  to  find  of  great  use  at 
home.  It  cost  very  little  to  take  a  regular  course 
of  Parisian  vaudevilles,  melodramas,  and  little 
comedies;  and  still  less  to  make  grotesque  par* 
traits — which  he  did  admirably  well-— of  all  the 
most  striking  figures,  gentle  or  simple,  that  he  saw. 
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too,  and,  doubtless,  might  have  repeatedly  done  so 
very  advantageously,  had  he  not  been  rather  too 
fastidious  in  taste,  to  make  the  doing  so  agreeable. 
And  when  did  Theodore  Vidal  ever  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  what  was  otherwise?  Having  been  the 
spoiled  pet  of  half  the  women  of  fashion  in  London, 
could  he,  for  the  sake  of  a  thousand  or  two  a  year, 
show  himself  off  as  the  husband  of  a  woman  not 
handsome  enough  to  be  coveted  by  any  of  his 
acquaintance?  It  was  a  detestable  idea!  And, 
besides,  the  displaying  a  steady  abhorrence  to  any 
such  scheme,  secured  him  horn  the  degrading  im- 
putation of  being  a  fortune-himter.  And  he  was 
quite  right  in  thinking  this  circumstance  a  very 
advantageous  one. 

But  diuing  the  last  London  season,  it  had  more 
than  once  occurred  to  Mr.  Vidal*  that  there  wero 
few  positions  more  detestable  than  that  of  a  ct- 
devantjeune  homme;  and  that  nothing  of  ihia  sort 
attached  to  a  married  man,  even  though  growing 
bald,  and  decidedly  gray.  Having  meditated  on 
this  for  some  time,  he  ran  over  in  his  menDuny  all 
the  young  ladies  reputed  rich>  and  beingi  moie- 
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of  his  own,  or  in  England,  at  the  houses  of  other 
people;  and  also,  whether  her  style  of  education, 
and  her  style  of  beauty  were  such  as  to  fit  her  for 
the  wife  of  a  chargi-dCaffaii'es,  For  this  situation 
was  the  "  end  all  here,"  to  which  he  had  long 
been  looking,  as  what  he  should  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain by  the  influence  of  some  of  his  noble  fnends, 
when  he  might  chance  to  feel  growing  weary  of 
playing  eternal  first  fiddle  in  their  drawing  and 
dining-rooms. 

This  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Vidal  found  himself  at  the  time  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  society  of  Lord  Randal's  neigh- 
bours. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

While  all  these  gay  doings  weie  going  on  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Compton,  Mr. 
Ckmentson  not  only  refused  to  let  his  newly-dis- 
eovered  daughter  Mary  accept  any  of  the  reiterated 

*      *       • 

nmtations  to  join  them,  but  resolutely  refiised  to 

dojohimsetf. 

Had  there  been  less  sprightliness,  less  movement, 
^  less  interest  in  all  these  visitings,  the  absence 

^  the  kind-hearted,    unaflected,    gentlemanlike 

s^oirc  of  Dalbury  would  have  been  more  felt. 

But  &s  it  was,  the  doubts  in  some  quarters,  as  to 

^hichof  the  two  Mies  Springfields  Mr.  Vidal  in- 

^®^  to  propose   for,   and  the  better-informed 

*?*uIations  in  others,  upon  the  probable  time  at 

^hicK  his  engagement  to  Clara  Maynard  would  be 

^OL.  I.  o 
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made  public,  left  little  leisure  for  discussion  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  good  neighbour's  absconding. 
Besides,  did  they  not  all  know  that  he  was  going 
to  give  them  a  magnificent  fite  on  the  19th  of 
September?  and  was  it  not  very  likely  that  he 
might  be  superintending  decorations  or  changes  of 
some  sort  or  other,  in  order  to  render  his  long- 
neglected  old  house  fit  to  be  seen? 

There  was  some  mixture  of  truth  in  these  con- 
jectures, though  they  did  not  go  the  length  of 
diving  into  the  manner  of  life  that  the  squire  was 
actually  leading.  From  the  happy  momGnt  in 
which  the  fortunate  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  the 
bringing  out  of  his  Mary,  though  it  must  infallibly 
lead  to  her  speedy  marriage,  need  not,  for  that 
reason,  separate  them,  he  had  been  in  the  most 
delightful  possible  state  of  spirits,  and  might  be 
said  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  new  scenes  that 
were  opening  before  them,  almost  as  much  as  the 
young  heiress  herself. 

Happily  for  him,  the  habit  which  he  had  so 
carefiiUy  taught  Mary  in  her  younger  days,  of  con- 
stantly coming  to  him  when  she  was  particularly 
^^on  pleasure  bent,"  did  not  forsake  her  now; 
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proposing  this,  and  approving  that?  And  then 
wouldn't  there  be  work  for  weeks  and  months, 
in  turning  all  the  idle  old  rooms  over  the  picture 
gallery  into  nurseries?  And  what  a  capital  family 
house  it  might  be  made  if  that  were  done ! 

Sometimes,  when,  during  the  present  prepara- 
tions, she  rushed  in  upon  him  with  some  magnifi- 
cent proposal  about  hanging  a  pink  and  white 
drapery  over  a  recess  in  the  old  library,  or  ar- 
ranging all  the  greenhouse  plants  in  flower-beds  in 
the  great  hall,  because  she  and  Mademoiselle  Panache 
thought  it  would  look  so  very  pretty,  she  found 
him,  though  ready  enough  to  do  her  bidding  and 
to  applaud,  as  well  as  approve  the  innovation,  yet 
so  deeply  occupied  in  deciding  whether  her  future 
morning  sitting-room  should  be  the  large  square 
apartment  looking  to  the  deer  park,  or  the  long 
three-windowed  room  just  over  the  flower-garden, 
that  he  kissed  her^  and  cried,  '^  Yes,  yes,  yes,  dear- 
est," without  very  well  knowing  where  to  hide  a 
rough  drawing  he  was  making  for  an  alteration  in 
some  of  the  up-stairs  passages;  and  once  he  was  so 
entirely  entranced  in  the  exquisite  delight  which 
these  imaginings  gave  him,  that  after  she  had  made 
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him  some  long  speech  about  Mrs.  Morris's  thinking 
It  desiiable  that  there  should  be  one  room  for  tea, 
and  another  for  negus,  orgeat,  and  ices,  he  re- 
plied, "But  will  your  husband  think  tlie  httle  blue 
room  to  the  right  of  the  canopy-room,  which,  of 
conne,  will  be  the  bed-room,  will  he  think  it  big 
enough  for  his  dressing-room,  Mary?" 

The  merry  shout  with  which  this  was  received 
recalled  him  to  the  present  moment,  but  it  was  only 
to  make  him  feel  how  exceedingly  delightful  every 
thing  was  that  he  had  now  got  to  think  about. 

In  &ct  there  was  not  a  single  individual  in  the 
'iunify  who  did  not  appear,  more  or  less,  to  share 
m  the  joyous  excitement.  It  seemed  in  v£dn  that 
the  two  governesses  reminded  each  other  that  as 
^  was  the  first,  so  probably  it  would  be  the  last 
ff^  at  which  they  should  ever  assist  at  Dalbury 
R4.  Hie  gloomy  words  were  spoken,  listened 
to,  and  believed,  but  ere  they  could  be  answered, 
wne  happy  thought  connected  with  the  present 
^"^  completely  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
1^  brilliant  future. 

One  dottd,  and  one  doud  only,  arose  to  obscure 
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the  brightness  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
all  seemed  to  dwell.  The  history  of  its  coming  and 
going  was  as  follows: — 

From  the  time  that  Lucy  Dalton  had  shrewdly  per- 
ceived from  the  words  of  Mary,  affectionate  as  they 
were,  that  even  she  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
their  being  less  together,  in  the  days  that  were  to 
come,  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  which  were 
past,  she  had  set  the  whole  force  of  her  intellect 
upon  one  object,  namely,  how  she  might  best,  and 
most  profitably,  employ  the  interval  that  was  left» 
before  this  inevitable   estrangement   should  take 
place.    Lucy  Dalton  was  perfectly  sure  that,  when- 
ever the  time  arrived  for  Miss  Clementson  to  be 
taken  to  London,  and  into  the  presence  of  her  gra- 
cious Majesty  the  Queen,  or  anywhere  else  where 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  could  follow  her; 
Lucy  was  perfectly  sure  that,  whenever  this  hap- 
pened, the  squire  of  Dalbury  would  "  behave  very 
handsomehf^  to  her;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  perfectly 
eore  that  he  would  ^ve,  either  to  her  mother  or 
herself,  some  present  in  money,  which,  if  carefiilly 
disposed  of,  might  asdst  her  in  obtaining  a  respect- 
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able  sitoatioii  in  life.     She  heiself  believod  that  she 

had  kazncd  quite  enough  to  enable  her  to  take  the 

ataation  of  govciness,  and  this,  with  the  four  or 

five  hundred  pounds  which  she  anticipated,  might 

suffice  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  her  friends  for  her. 

But  it  would  not  suffice  to  satisfy  her  own. 

Lucy,  as  we  have  already  told  the  reader,  was 

Tay  handsome,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  she 

thought  herself  still  handsomer  than  she  really  was. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  she  fully  believed 

henelf  to  be,  beyond  the  reach  of  comparison,  hand- 
aomer  than  her  young  mistress,  and  she  was  much 

tooleamed  in  romance  not  to  feel  that,  such  being 

the  case,  there  was  at  least  a  chance  of  her  catching 

a  pdze  fixun  among  the  many  gay  young  pretenders 

vho  were  sure  to  come  buzzing  about  the  newly- 

cxhifaited  heiress.    But  then  this  chance  depended 

altogether  upon  the  share  she  (Lucy)  would  be  per- 

^Bitted  to  have  in  the  gay  doings  about  to  follow 

^  her  young  mistress's  introduction. 

*^Her  young  mistressr    OhI  hateful,  execrated 

pl^iMel    It  was,  or  it  might  have  been,  almost  for- 

9^^  by  herself,  and  it  was,  in  truth,  altogether 

^igottenby Mary;  but  it  was  her  own  mother  who,     , 
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ten  times  more  perseveringly  than  any  one  else, 
continued  to  torture  her  with  it  And  Lucy  dared 
not  check  her.  She  dared  not  say  even  to  her, 
**  She  is  not  my  mistress;  she  shall  not  be  my  mis- 
tress. More  fitting  were  it,  both  for  her  nature  and 
for  mine,  that  I  should  be  hers."  She  dared  not 
say  this  even  to  her  mother,  for  the  hot-tempered 
woman  would  have  thought  her  mad,  and,  virago 
as  she  was,  might  have  chid  her  so  loudly  for  her 
folly,  that  every  hope  would  have  been  wrecked  by 
the  disclosure. 

No !  It  was  in  remembering  her  daughter's  ser- 
vile condition,  and  her  own,  that  the  drunken 
widow  Dalton  found  her  greatest  triumph.  Lucy 
would  have  silently  glided  out  of  her  own  rank  into 
that  of  Mary,  without  startling  any  one  during  any 
part  of  the  process,  by  calling  attention  to  it;  where- 
as her  mother,  who  was,  as  we  have  said,  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  the  beverage  which  had  been  the  chief  con* 
solation  of  her  departed  husband,  under  all  the  suf- 
ferings her  violence  inflicted  on  him,  knew  no  plea- 
sure so  great  as  yielding  to  the  inspiration  it  in- 
spired, and  dwelling  with  drunken  eloquence  on 
the  great  luck  of  a  girl  who,  having  no  right  to 
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look  for  any  thing  better  than  the  same  place,  as 
housemaid,  which  her  mother  held  before  her,  had 
l*en  taken  every  day  of  her  life  to  sit  in  tlie 
schooboom  with  Miss  Maiy,  and  permitted  to 
J^ad  and  write,  and  dance  and  sing  with  her,  just 
asif  ahe  were  a  lady  herself. 

Such  a  mother  as  this  was  a  terrible  aflliction 
to  Lucy  Dalton,  and  her  secret  thoughts  concerning 
her  vePB  by  no  means  of  a  dutiful  or  affectionate 
™;  but  as  this  woman's  visits  were  visibly  a 
great  annojrance  to  Mary,  the  subtle  Lucy  con- 
tnred  to  gain  great  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Morris,  by  making  a  tearful  confession  to  her  of 
te  mother's  unhappy  fidling,  and,  while  dwelling 
gntefufly  on  Mary's  kind  endurance  of  her  pre- 
^Cfice,  when  die  was  by  no  means  in  a  fit  condition 
to  tppear  before  her,  implored  her  to  take  mea- 
«ww  to  prevent  it.  A  request  so  full  of  proper 
^*fing  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
^^  of  the  widow  Dalton  became  so  rare  as  to 
8^  her  daughter  very  reasonable  hope  that  they 
^^t  Boon  be  brought  to  cease  altogether. 

7et  still  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  her  being  suffered  to  lemain  near  the  young 
heiress  when  in  company,  in  the  same  manner 
that  she  had  done  while  they  were  living  in  ae- 
clusion.  But  it  was  this  which  she  was  determined 
to  accomplish,  and  if  she  failed,  she  resolved,  let 
the  consequences  to  herself  be  what  they  might, 
to  leave  her  imgrateful  patroness  for  ever. 

Little  did  Mary  guess  the  importance  now  at- 
tached by  Lucy  Dalton  to  every  word  she  said; 
but  so  wild,  so  playful,  and  so  heedless  were  her 
words,  that  they  often  defied  the  analytical  process 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  leaving  very  little 
trace  of  having  any  serious  meaning  whatever. 
This,  however,  rendered  steadiness  of  purpose  only 
the  more  necessary  in  her  companion,  and  this 
steadiness  was  not  wanting. 

As  yet  not  a  word  had  been  said  that  ooold  be 
understood  to  indicate  any  purpose  on  the  part  ot 
Mary  that  Lucy  should,  or  should  not,  be  present 
at  the  ball;  but  on  this  question  seemed  to  hing 
the  final  destiny  of  Lucy  Dalton.  If  she  were  ex- 
cluded on  this  occasion,  she  saw  not  any  reasonaUe 
grounds  for  hoping  that  she  should  be  admitted  on 
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any  Other,  and  so  tremendous  did  the  importance 
of  it  ippear  to  her,  that  even  her  bold  and  steadfast 
youBg  spirit  shrunk  fix)m  every  thing  like  a  direct 
inqoiiy  on  the  subject. 

*'Papa  has  done  something  about  my  dress,  Lucy," 
said  Maiy  to  her  one  morning,  as  they  were  taking 
a  review  of  all  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  in 
<^  to  decide  how  they  should  be  disposed  of; 
'^Iknow  he  has  done  something,  but  he  will  not 
tdl  me  what  I  am  quite  sure  he  means  to  surprise 
ott  with  eomething  very  beautiful.  Don't  you  think 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Miss  Mary,"  replied  Lucy, 
hrMcate  complexion  varying  as  she  spoke.  '*  K 
he  has  ordered  you  any  dress  at  aQ,  you  may  be 
^Diteauie  it  will  be  very  beautifiiL" 

''Dear  soul!  How  he  does  love  to  please  meT 
^  Mary,  forgetting  the  dress,  while  she  thought 
*enderiy  of  the  giver. 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Lucy,  after  flie  pause 
of  aiQonient,  ^*  that  your  fiEiiiher  would  not  think  it 
^tfoyou,  or  for  any  body,  I  suppose,  to  appear 
4at  e?emng  without  a  new  dress?" 
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"  Any  body?  Oli !  dear  no,  I  don't  suppose  he 
cares  about  any  body  else.  You  do  not  fancy  he 
will  tliink  of  any  other  person's  dress,  do  you?* 

"  No,  very  likely  not.  But  yet  I  think  it  is  very 
likely,  too,  that  he  may  wish  every  body  to  be  well 
dressed,  and  look  nicely,"  said  Lucy. 

"  What?  All  the  people  he  has  asked  for  miles 
and  miles  roimd?  Do  you  really  think  he  'will  care 
how  they  are  dressed?"  returned  Mary,  laughing. 
"  It  seems  to  me  such  a  very  droll  idea." 

"  We  are  not  tliinking  of  the  same  sort  of  thing," 
returned  Lucy,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Are  we  not?  Then  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,"  returned  Mary,  carelessly.  "  Look 
at  this  lovely  lilyi  Lucy  Dalton !  What  magnificent 
leaves !  And  what  a  glorious  colour  I  Would  it 
not  be  beautiful,  if  we  could  mount  it  up,  somehow 
or  other,  so  as  to  make   the  centre  of  the  great 

flower  parterre  in  the  hall?' 

•  *  •  •  • 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  though  each  one 
witnessed  many  such  little  attempts  as  the  above  on 
the  part  of  Lucy,  she  made  not  the  least  progien 
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towards  the  point  she  had  in  view,  and  at  length, 
feeling  that  all  her  hopes  might  die  and  wither 
awajy  solely  from  her  own  cowardice,  she  suddenly 
icsolyed  that  die  would  not  again  lay  down  her 
head  to  sleep  till  she  knew  whether  she  was  to  bo 
permitted  to  appear  at  the  ball  or  not. 

So  many  round-about  attempts  had  failed,  that 
she  now  desperately  made  up  her  mind  to  plainly 
ask  the  question^  and  had  she  done  so  before,  she 
would  have  saved  herself  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

Her  manner  of  doing  it  at  last,  however,  was  for 
from  unskilful,  for  she  spoke  the  words,  the  im- 
portance of  which  half  choked  her  as  she  uttered 
them,  so  playfully  as  to  leave  a  retreat  open  for  her, 
under  pretence  of  jesting,  if  she  wished  it. 

*'  And  piay^  Miss  Mary,  what  is  to  become  of  me, 
during  your  beautiful  ball?'  she  said,  looking  full 
in  the  face  of  her  yoimg  mistress  as  she  spoke,  witli 
a  desperate  resolution  to  know  the  truth  at  once. 

Mary  coloured,  for  she  began  to  feel  that  there 
was,  and  would  be  difficulty  as  to  the  manner  of 
presenting  her  old  friend,  to  the  new  ones,  who 
were  so  soon  expected  to  crowd  round  her;  and 
Lucy's  question  recalled  the  idea  of  this  difficulty. 
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upon  which  she  had  never  yet  dwelt  for  two  minutes 
together,  because  it  was  both  disagreeable  and 
puzzling.  Nevertheless,  she  had  no  hesitation  in 
answering,  "  Where  are  you  to  be,  Lucy?  Whj 
here  to  be  sure.  What  put  such  a  question  as  that 
into  your  head,  dear?  Why,  I  do  not  believe  thai 
you  have  ever  slept  at  your  mother's  for  montb 
past,  have  you?  And  why  then  should  you  tall 
of  going  away  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  there 
will  be  so  much  to  see  that  will  amuse  you?' 

^^  The  whole  question  shall  be  settled  now,  and 
for  ever,"  thought  Lucy,  as  she  listened  to  these 
somewhat  ambiguous  words.  ''  She  shall  make  U{ 
her  mind  either  to  have  me,  or  to  lose  me.  I  will 
not  be  her  friend  to-day,  and  her  servant  to-morrow. 
The  fault,  perhaps,  would  not  be  hers,  if  it  were 
so.    But  it  would  be  mine,  if  I  su£kred  it." 

The  critical  situation  of  the  coachman's  daughter 
at  tiiat  moment,  seemed  at  once  to  faring  all  bet 
budding  faculties  to  maturity,  and  she  no  longer 
shrunk  from  the  task  which,  before  she  had  entered 
upon  it,  had  appeared  so  terrible. 

A  feeling  of  conscious  power  appeared  to  be 
awakened  within  her.    It  was  necessary,  that  hei 
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intellect  diould  master  that  of  Mary — of  Mr.  Cle- 
ineDtson— of  tbe  two  goveinesses — and  of  every 
body  dae,  who  might  chance  to  oppose  her.  And 
sbe  beliered  herself,  and  her  intellect,  capable  of 
doing  it    Nor  was  she  much  mistaken  in  tin'nicipg 

BO. 

Thoe  really  was  little  or  nothing  in  her  reason- 
ings upon  her  own  position,  which  could  fairly 
liechalleDged  as  false.  She  was  quite  as  well  aware 
as  Mr.  CSementson  could  be,  that  he  had  gone  a 
little  too  far  in  letting  her  live  with  his  daughter, 
OD  tenns  so  nearly  resembling  equality.  But  this 
was  ids  doing,  and  not  hers,  and,  therefore,  if  there 
ttt  a  peoal^  to  be  paid  for  it,  it  was  evidently  his 
Inabeas  to  pay  it,  and  not  hers.  On  the  other 
Ittiid  die  knew,  not  only  as  well,  but  a  good  deal 
l^ctter  than  Mr.  Clementson,  how  much  the  educa- 
tkm  ahe  had  received  by  his  sufBrage,  had  done  for 
^'  She  knew  that  oa  many  points  of  information, 
i^vaBtiiperior  to  Mary — and  as  to  the  mysterious 
'^'iiiething  that  she  felt  working  within  her,  and 
^Hch,  if  fl]xe  had  named  it,  she  would  have  called 
'^'Bi^  of  mind,  she  was  as  well  aware  of  her 
■"periority  in  this  respect,  as  she  was  of  being  an 
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inch  or  two  taller  than  her  pretty  playfellow.  The 
thinking  herself  greatly  Mary's  superior  in  beauty, 
mattered  little.  Probably,  most  pretty  girls,  when 
comparing  themselves  with  other  pretty  girls,  think 
the  same. 

In  short,  there  was  but  one  point  on  which  Lucy 
Dalton  greatly  blundered,  while  inwardly  rehears- 
ing her  claims  to  companionship  with  the  heiress 
of  Dalbury  Park.  She  overlooked,  or  it  may  be, 
that  she  was  unconscious. of  the  deficiency  within 
her  of  that  moral  sense,  which  had  rendered  the 
quiet,  steady,  earnestly  religious  instructions  of 
Mrs.  Morris  available  to  Mary,  but  utterly  nuga- 
tory to  her.  Mary  Clementson,  was  a  pure-hearted 
young  Christian,  unpretendingly  carrying  about 
with  her  a  sturdy  armour  of  good  principles,  well 
calculated  to  defend  her  through  life  against  all  the 
worst  evils  that  beset  humanity.  Lucy  Dalton, 
was  a  sharp-witted,  bold-spirited  young  woman,  who 
troubled  not  her  spirit  with  any  meditations,  laws, 
or  doctrines,  which  did  not  obviously  refer  to  her 
own  immediate  advantage  and  convenience. 

But  of  this  vital  diflerencc  between  them,  Mary 
was  as  imconscious  as  Lucy  was  unmindfuL 
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In  reply  to  Miss  Clementeon's  words,  as  given 
above,  Lucy  said,  her  calm  blue  eye  the  while 
«tead3y  fixed  upon  the  face  of  her  companion, 
"Will  you,  my  dear  Miss  Clementson,  forget  your 
flowers,  and  even  the  ball  they  are  to  decorate,  for 
one  short  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  so,  while  I  speak 
to  joa  on  a  subject  upon  which  all  the  happiness 
of  my  life,  nay,  perhaps  my  very  life  itself,  de- 
pends.   WiU  you  listen  to  me.  Miss  Mary?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  wiD,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Mary, 
looking  frightened  at  the  solemnity  of  the  appeal, 
"kt  what  can  you  have  got  to  say  to  me,  that 
Aonld  make  you  look  so  very  grave?' 

"  I  Lave  told  you.  Miss  Mary,  that  my  happi- 
ness, and  perhaps  my  life,  depends  on  your  manner 
of  weaving  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Can  you, 
tkctefore,  wonder  that  I  should  look  grave?  To 
yon  the  subject  may  be,  I  will  not  say  indifferent, 
for  I  know  your  kindness  too  well,  to  believe  that 
P*BWe— but,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little  con- 
*TKnoe,  for  I  am  going  to  speak  of  myself.  When 
I  was  a  merry,  happy  little  child,  Miss  Clementson, 
y^  had  the  great  misfortime  to  lose  your  dear 
"^•"^Baa.  You  scarcely  remember  her  now,  I  suppose, 

VOL.  I.  P 
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but  I  have  been  told  that  you  gneved  Badly  when 
you  lost  her.  As  one  way  of  amusing  you,  and 
comforting  your  affectionate  little  heart,  your  papa 
took  me  almost  entirely  away  from  my  own  poor 
mother,  who  with  all  her  fiiults  was  very  fond  of 
me.  But  he  consoled  her  for  the  want  of  me,  by 
promising  that  I  should  be  taught  along  with  yon, 
Miss  Mary.  And  he  kept  his  promise.  He  kept 
it  only  too  wclL  I  have  been  taught  along  with 
you.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  it?  Why 
it  is  this.  That  while  I  have  been  made  a  suitable 
companion  for  you,  I  have  been  rendered  utterly 
and  for  ever  imfit  to  return  to  the  companionship 
of  my  mother." 

"  But  who  wishes  you  to  return  to  the  compa- 
nionship of  your  mother,  Lucy?"  cried  the  young 
lady,  eagerly  interrupting  her.  "  Papa,  and  I,  and 
both  the  old  ladies  know  quite  well,  that  you  most 

not  go  back  to  her,  Lucy,  because "  And  here 

she  stopped. 

*'  Because  my  unhappy  mother,"  resumed  Lucy, 
<*  having  no  daughter  ever  near  to  comfort  her,  has 
fitUen  into  the  degrading  vice  of  dronkenness — and 
assniedly  you  say  truly,  when  you  declare  that  I 
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must  not  go  Back  to  her.    But  this  is  not  enough, 

Mjya  Glementscm,  I  am  not  much  more  fit  to  be 

the  campanian  of  jour  servants,  than  of  m j  own 

unfoitimate  parent.    Yet  it  is  not  mj  will,  but 

your  father's,  which  has  made  me  so.    Is  not  this 

true,  Mias  Glementson?      And  do  you  not  feel, 

that  I  am  ten  thousand  times  worse  off  now,  than 

I  durald  have  been,  had  I  been  sufi&red  to  remain 

in  line  humble    cottage   in  which  I  was  bom? 

Answer  this  question  with  your  usual  truth,  dearest 

Muyr 

"I  will  answer  it  with  truth,  my  poor  Lucy,** 
re[dicd  the  heiress,  her  bright  dark  eyes  filling  with 
teta.  "An  you  have  said,  is  quite  true.  Oh! 
qnite,  quite  true !  There  is  but  one  mistake,  Lucy, 
tod  that  is,  when  you  fancy  that  my  dear,  kind, 
good  papa,  wants  you  to  be  a  companion  to  the 
Krvnts.  I  do  not  know  what  can  have  put  such 
&  thought  into  your  head.  I  am  quite  sure  it  never 
came  into  his." 

**Bot  this  is  not  enough.  Miss  Mary.  Docs  he, 
or  csm  you,  think  that  it  is?  Were  you  indeed 
S^  on  fat  ever,  leading  the  same  sort  of  life  that 
7^  ht?e  hitberlo  done,  there  would  be  no  diffi* 

p2 


tlint  I   am  no  Ioiil^t  a  fit  cuni])ani()n 
mother,  and  that  I  cannot  associate  w 
vants.    Neither  have  you  ever  hinted 
is  your  intention,  and  that  of  your 
should  still  continue  to  live  where  y 
remain  the  humble  but  beloved  share 
pastimes,  and  in  all  youi  thoughts.    ^ 
to  become  of  me,  Maiy?    Is  it  you 
your  intention,  will  it  be  your  pleasur 
same  moment,  when  you  are  entering  \ 
delightful  feelings  of  enjoyment  into  a 
ments  most  captivating,  and  most  pn 
age,  the  Mend,  the  companion  of  y 
should  be  left  in  the  solitude  of  the  li 
that  has  been  allotted  her,  listening  to 
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Lucy.  "Oh!  no,  no,  no.  Never,  never,  never! 
How  can  you  think  me  80  wicked?  How  can  you 
think  papa  could  be  so  wicked?"  And  as  she  spoke, 
the  aboanding  tears  fell  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
humble  &iend. 

"  But  what,  then,  is  to  become  of  me?*  persisted 
Lucy,  gently  withdrawing  herself  from  the  arms 
of  her  young  mistress.  "  Your  kind  words  are 
very  sweet  to  me,  but  they  do  not  answer  this 
t^Ue  question." 

"Terrible  question?  Why  should  it  be  a  terri- 
ble question?"  said  Mary,  dashing  the  tears  from 
her  eyes  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  still  rested 
iipoQ  die  shoulder  of  Lucy.  *'  What  can  you  mean 
by  cdling  it  terrible?' 

"  It  is  terrible,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  an- 
swer,** replied  Lucy,  with  solemnity.  "  If  it  be  not, 
icply  to  it  at  once.  Miss  Clementson.  What  is 
to  become  of  me  during  tbe  evening  of  your  ball, 
^  during  all  the  other  mornings  and  evenings, 
dunag  which  you  are  to  be  surrounded  with  com- 

I»iiy?   Say,  Mary,  say!    What  is  to  become  of 
zne?" 

"  It  ia  no  use,  Lucy,**  replied  Mary,  suddenly  start- 
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ing  up,  '^  it  is  no  use  at  all  for  us  to  dt  here  tor- 
menting one  another  in  this  way.  I  have  never 
thought  about  it  at  all,  and  therefore,  of  couise,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  answer  jrou.  But  every  word 
you  have  said  is  as  true  as  Gospel,  and  papa  shall 
hear  every  word  of  it.  So  do  you  stay  quiedy  here, 
if  you  please,  till  I  come  back  again  to  you — 
and  then  we  shall  see  if  you  arc  to  go  to  bed  and 
cry  yourself  to  sleep  while  I  am  dancing." 

And  the  eager  girl  rushed  towards  the  door. 

^'  Stay,  dearest  Miss  Maiy,  stay  one  instant  T 
cried  the  gasping  Lucy,  stopping  her.  ^^  Do  not 
delude  your  father  by  making  him  believe  that  the 
question  which  I  have  called  terrible  is,  whether  I 
am  to  be  sent  to  bed  or  permitted  to  sit  up,  and 
look  at  your  ball.  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  must  be  worded,  as  I  worded  it  to  jrou 
just  now.  What  is  to  become  of  Lucy  Dalton? 
Think  not  that  I  will  remain  with  you  assomething 
lower,  and  more  wretched  than  your  meanest  aer- 
vant— classed  as  a  wretched  being  fit  for  nothing. 
This  I  will  not  do.  But  let  me  be  still  your  dear, 
but  humble  friend,  and  companion,  and  you  will 
bind  me  to  you,  heart  and  soul,  for  ever!" 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  pace  at  which  the  heiress  of  Dalbttry  con- 
veyed herself  from  the  spot  where  the  above  con- 
oboladon  had  taken  place,  to  that  in  which  she 
'^^  she  should  find  her  father,  had  more  of  haste 
™i  dignity.     She  did  not  exactly  know  what  she 
'"^Mit  to  say,  and  that  was,  perhaps,  one  reason  why 
^^ed  to  get  it  said  as  quickly  as  possible;  and 
^''^other  might  be  that  she  knew  she  should  be  so 
^  much  happier  when  it  was  over,  because, 
^i^h  she  certainly  did  feel  there  was  some  little 
Acuity  in  the  business,  it  was  so  impossible  for 
ber  to  doubt  that  her  dear  papa  would  do  whatever 
^  mkf^'      This  pleasant  conviction  sufficed  to  sus- 
ier  fipiritSj  and  she  entered,  secure,  as  usual,  of 
yona  welcome. 
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"  Well,  Madam  Dalbuiy,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  now?"  exclaimed  the  squire,  extending  his  left 
hand  behind  his  back  to  welcome  her,  while  with 
the  right  he  continued  the  employment  upon  which 
he  was  engaged,  which  was  copying  a  list  of  comes- 
tibles that  his  old  housekeeper  had  just  given  him, 
and  which  he  was  to  forward  by  post  to  a  London 
confectioner,  in  order  that  they  might  all  be  sent 
down  by  the  morning  train  on  the  important  19th 
day  of  the  month,  for  the  completion  of  the  mag- 
nificent supper  she  was  preparing. 

"  I  am  as  busy  as  a  bee,  you  little  vagabond,"  he 
added,  '*  and  I  will  bet  sixpence  you  are  come  here 
wholly  and  solely  to  interrupt  me." 

'^  There  you  are  quite  mistaken,  papa,"  replied 
Mary,  placing  herself  behind  him,  putting  ^  am 
over  each  shoulder,  and  resting  her  soft  Uttle  chin 
on  his  bald  head;  *'  there  you  are  quite  mistaken, 
for  I  liave  something  of  very  great  and  zeal  im- 
portance to  say  to  you." 

*'Thcn  it  must  be  that  Mademoiselle  Panache 
has  declined  practising  any  more  waltzes  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  come  and  aoold 
her;  but  I  wont  till  I  have  finished  this  letter,  so 
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take  jour  abominable  dun  away  tins  yeiy  instant, 
or  depend  upon  it  I  will  make  you  repent  it." 

For  some  reason  or  other,  probably  because  he 
wiiiied  to  tee  the  abominable  chin  he  had  men- 
tioned,  the  squire  tamed  suddenly  round,  and  fixing 
iiB  ejes  upon  her  sweet  face^  he  immediately  per- 
cehred  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

''Heyday !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  my  trea- 
sme,"  he  exclaimed.  **  Mrs.  More  must  do  without 
her  truffle  trumpery,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  if  you 
h^nre  got  some  trouble  to  talk  to  me  about,  my 
May.   Tell  me  what  it  is,  sweetest?    Tell  me?' 

"No,  no,  papa,  it  is  no  trouble.  I  am  quite 
Aoeyoa  will  not  let  it  be  a  trouble,  though  it  might 
be,  certainly,  if  you  were  not  the  very  kindest,  best, 
uul  dearest  papa  in  the  whole  world.  But  yet,  do 
J<fBi  know,  I  think  you  and  I  too,  papa,  have  been 
^  thoughtless,  and  very  far  firom  kind,  about 
one  thing.  But  there  is  no  great  harm  done  yet. 
"Hat  is  to  say,  we  can  very  easily  set  it  all  right 
*pni,  if  you  will  consent" 

"Consent  to  what,  my  darliog?  What  is  it  that 
?^  and  I  have  been  about?  What  mischief  have 
^  dcme,  Mary?"  said  her  father. 
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"  We  have  forgotten  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
have  done,  papa,"  replied  Mary,  '*  and  that,  you 
know,  is  almost  as  bad  a  sin  as  doing  what  we  ought 
not  to  have  done.  Only  think,  papa  I  We  have 
never  said  one  word  to  poor  Lucy  about  how  she 
was  to  go  on  here,  now  that  you  are  going  to  have 
company,  and  all  that,  and  the  poor  girl  has  been 
breaking  her  heart  about  it;  and  I  am  sure  we  can- 
not blame  her,  papa;  for,  as  she  truly  says,  if  we 
don't  let  her  stay  with  me  always,  she  will  be  worse 
off  than  the  very  lowest  servant  in  the  kitchen  ;  for 
who  is  she  to  be  with?  We  cannot  send  her  back 
now,  you  know,  to  her  bad  drunken  mother,  can 
we?  because,  you  know,  it  is  our  fault  that  her 
mind  has  been  instructed  and  refined,  so  as  to  make 
her  suffisr  as  much  as  we  should  do  ourselves,  if  we 
were  obliged  to  live  with  such  a  person.  Is  not 
that  true,  papa?' 

^^Did  Lucy  begin  talking  about  it,  my  dear? 
Did  she  say  all  this  to  you,  Mary?' 

'*  Yes,  indeed  she  did,  and  a  great  deal  more.  I 
do  assure  you,  papa,  that  it  was  enough  to  break 
one's  heart  to  hear  her;"  and  tears  again  rose  to  the 
eyes  of  Mary  as  she  thought  of  it    "  What  is  to 
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become  of  her,  papa,  if  she  is  not  to  stay  in  the 
iawing-room,  and  the  baltroom,  and  the  supper- 
room,  aod  everywhere  else  where  I  am  to  be?  What 
is  to  become  of  her,  papa?' 

"Itisafl  very  true,  my  dear  child,  it  is  all  per- 
^7  true,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
tlwught  of  it  But  it  was  a  disagreeable  sort  of 
diinkmg,  Mary,  and  I  have  always  driven  it  off, 
oecxtm  I  have  fancied  that  perhaps  she  might  take 
It  mto  her  head,  being  so  well  taught  as  she  is,  to 
go  OQt  teaching  herself,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
B^Isoppose  she  is  too  young  for  that  as  yet,  poor 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa,  a  great  deal  too  yoimg.  Only 
JOA  lancy  my  setting  up  to  teach  any  body,  and 
UKjTB  bat  six  months  older  than  I  am,  you  know, 
roa  dear  Lucy !  Oh,  papa,  papa,  you  could  make 
^  s>  very,  very  happy," 

**  Coold  I,  my  best  beloved,"  said  the  good  squire, 
"^^^ng  at  her  with  eyes  that  seemed  literally  to  be 
">d%  with  tenderness.   "Tell  me  how,  my  Mary?" 

**IinU  tell  you  how,  papa;  and  if  I  don't  quite 
"**  to  uy  it^  and  you  don't  quite  like  to  hear  it, 
b^C^i^  cl  there  beina  some  little  difficultv  about 
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it,  we  ought  not  to  turn  awaj  from  it  on  that  ac- 
count, as  the  difficulty  is  all  of  our  own  making.  I 
know  well  enough  that  I  did  my  part  of  the  nus- 
chief  by  never  letting  anybody  have  any  peace  un- 
less I  could  have  pretty  Uttle  Lucy  Dalton  to  play 
with  me;  and  your  part  of  the  mischief,  papa,  was 
letting  her  come,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
without  ever  thinking,  as  she  says  herself,  poor 
thing,  what  was  to  become  of  her  afterwards.** 

*'  Well,  my  dear,"  returned  good  Mr.  Clement- 
son,  with  a  sigh,  '*  I  will  not  turn  away  from  it 
What  is  it,  Maiy,  that  you  would  wish  me  to  do?" 

*'  What  I  would  wish,"  replied  Mary,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  '^  is,  that  Lucy  Dalton,  notwithstand- 
ing the  change  that  my  being  grown  up  seems  likely 
to  make  in  our  manner  of  living,  notwithstanding 
this,  papa,  I  would  wish  that  she  should  continue 
to  be  with  me,  just  as  she  is  at  present.  If  she  has 
been  so  educated,  papa,  as  that  you  have  thought 
her  proper  company  for  me,  I  do  not  see  why  she 
should  not  be  considered  as  proper  company  for 
other  ladies  also.  It  may  have  been  a  strange  fancy, 
perhaps,  that  led  us  to  turn  a  poor  cottage  girl  into 
a  well-educated  young  woman,  but  this  was  our 
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Ault,  and  not  hers,  and  it  is  I  who  ought  to  sufler 
the  inconvenience,  if  there  be  any." 

"  You  Lave  spoken  so  leasonably,  and  so  well, 
Maij,"  returned  the  squire,  "  that  no  father,  de- 
Irving  the  name,  could  have  listened  to  you 
withont  pleasure.  You  are  too  good,  my  dear  child, 
to  deserve  contradiction^  and  you  shall  not  meet 
it,  Maiy,  from  me.  But  without  contradicting 
yoQ,  dearest,  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  Do 
yoQ  think,  my  dear,  that  Lucy  Dalton  could  make 
hendf  as  happy  elsewhere  as  she  would  be  here, 
provided  I  were  to  give  her  at  once  a  pretty  little 
fortune,  that  might  give  her  a  right  to  associate 
^  people  as  well  educated  as  herself?' 

Uaiy  coloured,  and  looked  and  felt  distressed. 
^  question  showed  her  plainly  that  her  dear  in- 
dulgent fiither  anticipated  inconvenience  and  em- 
^ivnnment  from  Lucy  Dalton's  becoming  a  part 
^  his  fiunily ,  and  from  his  having  to  introduce 
^  M  such  to  neighbours,  who  must  all  know  her 
^*ipn  80  well.  And  Mary  would  have  given,  or 
^'feed  much,  could  she  honestly  have  given  such 
tt  answer  as  she  knew  he  vnshed  to  hear.  But  she 
^^  not    She  believed  as  firmly  in  Lucy's  at- 
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tachment  to  herself,  as  she  did  in  the  fact  of  her 
low  birth,  and  she  would  not,  she  could  not,  repay 
that  attachment  by  treacherously  giving  up  the 
course  she  had  intrusted  to  her. 

"  Oh !  no,  my  dearest  father,  no !"  replied  Mary, 
looking  in  his  face,  so  unusually  grave,  with  the 
fondest  affection,  "  I  wish  I  could  say  yes,  for  I  see 
that  '  yes'  would  best  please  you.  But  I  cannot, 
papa;  I  cannot  say  it,  without  being  both  false  and 
cruel.  I  wish  you  knew,  papa,  how  pain&l  I  feel 
it  to  be  obliged  to  vex  you,  but  my  heart  would 
never  let  me  be  at  rest  again  if  I  tried  to  make  you 
beUeve  that  Lucy  Dalton  could  be  happy  any- 
where else.  I  don't  think  she  would  live,  papa.  I 
don't,  indeed !"  And  here  the  tears  began  again  to 
rain  from  Mary's  beautiful  eyes,  and  the  squire,  as 
they  fell,  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  must 
be,  without  knowing  it,  one  of  the  very  cmelest 
and  most  hard-hearted  old  men  in  the  world. 

^'Not  a  word  more,  Mary,  not  a  angle  word 
more,  my  darling  child,  upon  the  subject.  I  have 
setded  it  all  in  my  own  head,  my  dear,  already,  as 
easily  as  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  perfinm  than 
taking  off  my  hat,  which  I  will  certainly  do  to 
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Jon»  BijMaiy,  finr  lunring  shown  me  the  way  to  act 

nghtlj-ond  a  sadly  thoughtleas  old  feflow  I  have 

tea,  to  be  sure,  nerer  to  have  given  the  matter  any 

moa  attention  before.     Lncy  Dalton  shall  stay 

°^i  injrdear,  and  live  with  you  till  she  is  manied, 

if  yoQ  like  it ;  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  she  shall 

ittTiea pretty  little  fortune  too,  whenever  a  suitable 

io?er  oomes  forward.    And  after  all,  Mary,  let  folks 

nj  wbat  they  will,  there  is  nothing  soveryparticu- 

hriy  extraordinary  in  it.    You  are  not  the  first 

notberlesB  young  lady  of  fortune,  my  dear,  who  has 

ittdwhatiBcalledan  bumble  companion  to  live  with 

her;  so  that's  all  settled,  you  see,  and  now,  tell  mc 

tben  &boutthe  ball    You  woidd  like,  my  dear,  that 
A&  sliould  come  in,  and  be  nicely  dressed,  and  look 

Kke  a  lady — that's  what  you  mean,  isn't  it  ?" 

Uny  felt  thankful  that  the  high-minded  and  sen- 
s^  Lucy  did  not  hear  the  terms  in  which  this 
most  vekome  proposal  came.  She  was,  however, 
in  no  humour  to  quarrel  with  words,  and  repaying 
'^^frdnfoT  bis  ready  kindness  with  a  happy  burst 
€f  Bodleisnd  losses,  she  began  ber  race  back  again 
Wh  luncli  more  agreeable  feelings  than  she  had 
*n»j^  witb  her. 
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But  ere  she  had  reached  the  door,  she  was  arrested 
by  her  father's  voice. 

"  Halt,  Madam  Dalbury  !  Halt,  if  you  please  T 
he  exclaimed,  in  his  gayest  tone.  "  A  pretty  am- 
bassadress you  arc !  You  undertake  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  forget  the  sinews  altogether.  How  is  Miss 
Dalton  (remember,  Mary,  you  must  always  call  her 
Miss  Dalton  in  company),  how  is  Miss  Dalton  to  get 
a  dress  for  the  ball  if  you  do  not  take  her  money  to 
pay  for  it?' 

It  was  Mary's  bright  eyes  that  thanked  him,  as 
he  opened  his  pocket-book  and  drew  thence  a  bank- 
note for  ten  pounds.  "  There,  my  dear,  I  believe 
she  may  have  a  very  nice  dress  for  this  sum,  and 
please  to  give  it  to  her  with  my  love. 

'^  But  stop  I  stop !  That  is  not  all,  little  one. 
When  people  are  really  doing  business  they  must 
do  it  thoroughly,  or  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  it  at  all.  That's  a  lesson  for  you,  Miss 
Mary." 

And  then,  opening  a  drawer  of  his  writing-table, 
he  took  out  his  check-book,  and  very  seriously  as- 
suming the  toneof  a  man  of  business,  he  said,  **  Sit 
down,  Mary;  I  will  not  detain  you  long  from  your 
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poor  fiiend,  who,  doubtless,  must  be  anxious  enough 
for  your  return;  but  a  few  words  I  must  say  to  you 
before  you  go,  for  they  are  important   We  are  now, 
mj  dear,  in  the  act  of  fixing  the  destiny  of  this 
jotmg  woman,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  her  present 
Btoation  in  life.     She  has  been  your  constant  play- 
^bw  and  companion,  my  dear  child,  and  has  bo 
ccmdocted  herself  as  to  win  your  afl^tion.    This  is 
mfficientto  give  her  great  claims  upon  me.  Besides, 
Muj,  it  is  very  oertidn  that  if  she  remains  here  as 
yoor  oompanion,  her  time,,  which  is  in  &ct  all  her 
ohoitanoe^  must  not  be  thrown  away.    It  must  be 
fttd  for,  Mary,  with  the  same  attention  to  its  value 
V  that  of  MtB.  Morris  or  Mademoiselle  Panache.  It 
aii^t  be  painful,  perhaps,  were  I  to  state  this  to  her, 
M  expGditiy  as  I  now  do  it  to  you,  nor  is  it  neces- 
*Ky.   I  only  wish  th«t  she  should  be  told  by  you 
that,  as  she  is  henceforward  to  live  with  you  as  your 
-cotfipamon — ^if  she  agrees  to  accept  the  situation — 
rt  win  l)e  necessary  that  she  should  be  dressed  ac- 
"^^^^^fflgly,  and  die  will  receive  from  me  fifty  poimds 
1^7  to  enable  her  to  do  so.    Here,  my  dear,  is  a 
^*ck  for  die  first  half-year's  payment.    And  now, 
'"J  Mary,  you  may  go.** 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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With  tears  of  grateful  tenderness  in  her  speaking 
eyes  the  young  heiress  once  again  impressed  a  Idas 
on  the  forehead  of  her  father,  and  then  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  light  step  she  sought  her  finend. 

The  interval  had  been  one  of  **  doubt  and  diead*' 
to  Lucy,  and  she  was  looking  very  pale,  but  her 
very  first  glance  at  the  face  of  her  young  nu8tre8i» 
as  hitherto  Mary  had  always  been  called,  at  once  re- 
moved her  fears,  but  at  once  awakened,  and  brought 
into  vigorous  life  a  whole  host  of  aspiring  hopes, 
and  triumphant  self-congratulations.  NevertheleBB, 
she  was  gasping  with  impatience  to  hear  every  word 
that  Mary  came  to  utter,  and  reseating  herself  in  the 
favourite  chair  wWch  Mary  always  aarigned  her  in 
all  their  tite^-teiesy  she  exclaimed,  '^  Oh,  Muj! 
teUmealir 

''  Not  if  you  look  at  me  with  the  pale  firightened 
face  you  wore  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  you," 
replied  Mary.  ''  Nobody  has  any  businesB  to  look 
pale  and  frightened,  when  it  is  MT  FATHES  they 
have  got  to  deal  with.  OhLucy!  Lucyl  Idmi'tbe* 
lieve  there  ever  was  such  another  heart  as  his  anoe 
hearts  were  first  made.  How  can  I  tell  you  all?  I 
cannot  tell  you  all,  unless  I  could  paint  a  hmdied 
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poTtniiBof  himy  as  his  dear  &ce  varied  in  ezpresBioiL 
fitan  g»y  to  grave,  and  from  grave  to  gay,  in  sym- 
pathy with  every  thing  I  felt !" 

These  weie  all  very  pleasant  and  hopefid  words, 
ttd  Luqr's  seaTchiTig  blue  eyes  appeared  to  be  af- 
fisctknuitely  fixed  on  the  e}q>ressive  face  of  Mary  as 
she  uttered  them.  But  Lucy  was  not  a  person, 
where  her  own  interest  was  ccmcemed^  to  rest  con- 
tented with  one  ipecies  of  evidence  if  she  could 
stieBgdien  it  by  another.  And  now  an  almost,  nay, 
as  fir  as  Mary  was  concerned,  a  quite  imperceptible 
g^^aaoe  at  the  papers  whidi  Mr.  dementson  had  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  caused  an  emotion 
at  ha  heart  whidi  speedily  sent  back  the  colour  to 
^  cheeks,  and  emtbled  her  to  listen  with  some- 
diing  DKHe  than  mere  patience  to  Mary's  important 
Wtey,  thou|^  her  desire  to  know  the  exact  value 
of  wiitt  she  had  seen  would  have  led  her  to  prefer 
*  >Mae  brief  statement. 

Theddightful  finale,  however,  came  at  last;  and 
^tt  not  repay  her  a  thousand-fold  for  all  she  had 
""t^?  9iehad  but  one  regret  at  that  most  happy 
''^tta&t,  and  this  arose  from  her  remembering  that 
Mihenoi  slunnik  with  sucii  contemptible  coward- 

Q2 
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ice  from  the  taak,  now  so  successfully  performed, 
she  would  have  had  more  time  for  the  delicious 
occupation  of  studying  her  dress. 

But  this  regret  did  not  go  far  towards  stilling  the 
tumultuous  emotions  that  were  swelling  her  bosom, 
and  burning  on  her  altered  cheeks.    Vanity,  ava- 
rice, ambition,  all  gratified  beyond,  oh !  far  beyond 
any  hope  that  had  ever  suggested  itself  in  her  most 
sanguine  moments.    Ten  pounds  for  a  dress !    Did 
not  that  show  that  it  was  the  intention,  tiie  wish^ 
nay,  the  will  of  Mr.  Clcmentson,  that  she  should 
dress  elegantly?  Doubtiess,  his  object  in  this  was  to 
gratify  his  own  pride  (which  in  her  heart  she  be- 
lieved to  be  his  besetting  an),  but  did  she  not  smile, 
almost  in  scorn  of  him,  as  she  remembered  how 
much  more  it  would  do  to  gratify  hers? 

But  not  all  tiiese  whirling  thoughts,  and  intozi- 
eating  feelings,  made  her  forget  for  a  moment  the 
amount  of  affectionate  gratitude  which  it  was  neces- 
sary  she  should  express  to  her  patroness.  Tiaa  done 
— and  it  was  very  well  done — ^Lucy  said^  while 
still  pressing  tiie  hand  of  her  deluded  friend  be* 
tween  botii  her  own:  "And  now,  my  dearest 
liiBB  Mary!  you  shall  let  me  leave  you  for  aa 
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lioor  or  two.  The  delightful  news  you  hare 
anootmoed  to  me  13  ahnost  oyerwhehning;  and 
after  all  that  I  had  been  suf^ring  in  my  mind» 
before  I  spoke  to  you,  it  produces  a  reTuIsion 
of  feeling  that  makes  me  long  to  be  alone.  Be 
aides,  there  is  much  that  I  ought  to  think  of.  It 
is  a  great  change  for  me,  my  dear  Miss  Clement- 
flQaf  But  noW|  ^^Mum  Ckmentsan"  was  not  ut* 
tered  as  if  she  were  out  of  sorts,  as  heretofore,  but 
ssif  stodying  to  assume  a  tone  of  dignified  respect, 
befitting  the  new  relation  that  now  existed  between 
them. 

There  was  a  solenmity  in  Lucy's  manner  of 
^^ealdng,  which  might  have  led  many  people  to 
bdieve,  that  she  wished  to  submit  her  spirit  to  a 
otik  serious  self-examination,  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  period  of  human  existence,  and 
pohape,  Mary  was  one  of  them.  At  any  rate  she, 
inunediately  withdrew  her  hand,  and  kissing  Lucy's 
<^k,  said,  "  Go  then,  my  dear  girl,  and  while 
70Q  think  of  the  great  change  that  has  happened 
^  OS  both,  be  very  sure  that  it  will  be  my  most 
^*in^  wish  to  make  it  a  source  of  happiness  to 
y^  in  all  ways.'* 
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Lucy  silently  and  respectfully  returned  the  caress, 
and  left  her. 

Shall  we  follow  her  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  re- 
drement  of  her  little  room?  It  ought  to  be  a 
pleasant  spectacle  to  contemplate  a  beautifiil  young 
^1  in  a  state  of  almost  overpowering  happineaSf 
looking  at  her  lovely  face  in  the  glass,  as  if  to  see 
how  her  joy  became  her !  But  it  would  have  had 
little  charm  for  those  who  might  have  had  power 
to  look  into  Lucy  Dalton's  heart,  as  well  as  into 
the  mirror  that  showed  her  face.  The  &ce  was 
young,  and  fair;  the  heart  was  neither. 

Nothing  could  be  less  fair  than  the  manner  in 
which  she  settled  within  that  sanctuary,  the  s^lein 
which  she  might  best  display  her  own  advantages, 
at  the  expense  of  Mary,  by  studioudy  showing  off 
her  want  of  an  equally  commanding  stature,  bring- 
ing forth  into  high  relief  her  giddy  thougbtLeflsnesB 
and  her  childish  deficiencies  of  demeanour.  Nor 
could  any  thing  be  lessyou ?i^  than  the  well-compuied 
chances  which  occupied  her  a  good  half  hour  as  to 
the  amount  of  profitable  presents  she  might  stilt 
hope  to  receive  from  the  heiress,  who,  as  she  very 
ably  argued,  had  got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  gxv^ 
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xng,  Aat  it  would  not  be  very  easy  for  ho:  to  get  out 
ofk 

Keidierwas  there  any  thing  either  &ir  or  young  in 

the  scanty  thoughts  which  she  allotted  in  thecourse  of 

her  meditationa  to  her  mother.     If  these  thoughts 

had  been  put  in  words,  they  would  hare  run  thus: 

*^Ba  husband  left  her  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 

fiivh^-haiik,  and  his  master  allows  her  twelve  shil- 

£Bg8  a  week,  entirely  on  my  account,  in  (Hrder  to 

prevent  her  going  on  the  parish  ;  so  that,  in  &cty 

^  twdve  shillings  a  week  comes  fix>m  me — and 

that  18  quite  as  much  as  she  has  any  right  to  expect 

^me.  What  has  die  ever  donefor  me? — ^nothing ! 

ilm,  why  should  I  ndn  myself,  in  order  to  do  more 

wher?  I  willnotdoit;  it  would  be  contemptible. 

I  ahoold  despise  mysdf  were  I  to  think  of  it;  she 

^^  gets  drunk  upon  gin,  and  then,  perhaps,  she 

^ht  get  drunk  upon  brandy — ^what  should  we, 

cither  of  us,  gain  by  that  ?    No !    there  is  but  one 

*^  that  could  be  done  for  her,  that  would  really 

do  any  good,  either  to  her  or  to  me." 

And  as  dus  thought  arose  the  blue  eyes  of  Lucy — 
^Jwfle  angular  blue  eyes,  which,  by  a  close  observer, 
^kt  always  be  seen  to  lose  in  beauty,  what  they 
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gained  in  expression  (except  when  the  expiession 
was  a  feigned  one)  ;  those  singular  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  floor  of  her  chamber,  and  she  sat  im* 
moveable  as  she  thought. 

^'  The  only  thing  that  would  really  do  any  good 
would  be  to  shut  her  up  in  a  mad-house;  that  would 
be  providing  her  at  once  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  keeping  her  out  of  all  mischief — efflsctualfy, 

^^  But  it  might  cost  money. — Or  it  might  not; 
such  things  are  sometimes  done  for  charity.*' 

As  for  the  rest  of  her  thoughts,  they  were  of  be- 
coming colours,  and  pictures  out  of  the  *^  Ladies^ 
Magazine,"  of  probable  partners  and  possible  loveiB 
to  be  found  at  the  approaching  ball ;  and  of  waya 
and  means  for  making  herself  the  most  promin^t, 
and  the  most  admired  object  presented  to  the  public 
eye,  upon  that,  and  upon  every  other  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

It  ha  been  already  mentioned^  that  Arthur 
Lexington  did  not  like  Theodore  Vidal,  and  con* 
B^edng  the  respective  feelings  of  these  two  gentle* 
meD  for  Miss  Maynard,  this  &ct  cannot  be  thought 
^  smpriang.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Vidal's  loudly 
Pn^daimed  admiration  for  that  young  lady,  was  by 
00  means  the  original  source  of  the  distaste  felt  for 
we  new  lover  by  the  old  one.  Neither  woulditbe  at 
tueasy  to  state  what  was.  Arthur  Lexington  him- 
^  would  have  been  extremely  puzzled  how  to 
^lain  it  satisfactorily;  and  if  hard  driven  for  a 
^^ixnif  why  an  individual  found  to  be  so  enchant- 
"%  by  the  world  in  general,  should  by  him  be 
^WMidered  so  greatly  the  reverse,  he  might  very 
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probably  have  avowed  that  it  was  mere  natural,  or 
instinctive  antipathy,  and  nothing  eke. 

It  must,  moreover^  be  observed  that,  of  all  the 
individuals  forming  the  circle  into  which  Mr.  Vidal 
was  now  introduced,  Arthur  Lexington  was  the 
one  who  knew  the  least  of  what  was  going  on  at 
the  Town  Head  House  relative  to  his  attachment 
to  Clara.  And  for  this  simple  reason:  he  had 
seen  them  together  but  three  times,  and  these  had 
all  occurred  during  the  first  week  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. Nevertheless,  Arthur  Lexington  knew,  or 
at  any  rate  he  felt  quite  certain,  that  his  antipaihyi 
the  graceful  inmate  of  Randal  Oaks,  was  in  love 
with  Clara  Maynard. 

But  he  did  not  know,  neither  did  he  feel  at  all 
certain^  that  Clara  Maynard  was  in  love  with  him. 
Li  plain  truth,  Lexington  had  neither  right  nor  re» 
son  in  thus  permitting  his  soul  to  be  disturbed 
within  him,  because  another  sought  to  posBess  hisb 
self  of  the  treasure  from  which  he  had  reaolutdy 
turned  away,  although  he  had  done  ao  firom  veij 
noble  motives;  but  he  soon  became  conacioua  that 
it  was  easier  to  give  her  up  himself,  than  to  see  hear 
married  to  another. 
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Soioehim  c^  other,  however,  he  did  aot,  he  could 
not  bdieve  the  rumours,  which  were  eveiy  day  he- 
coming  stranger,  respectiiig  the  mutual  attachment 
^  tKe  man  he  most  hated,  and  the  woman  he  most 
loved.  It  was  while  he  was  still  living  in  this 
nuRnble  state  of  uncertainty,  that  he  received  a 
letter  hem  his  Parisian  aunt,  Madame  Marathone. 
Hieie  was  something  so  exceedingly  absurd  in  the 
tone  of  the  letter  itseli^  and  all  his  recollections  re- 
ipectmg  its  author  were  so  much  in  unison  with  it, 
that  onder  other  circumstances  he  would  probably 
W  replied  to  it  only  by  a  properly  civil  refusal 
<^the  invitation  it  contained;  but  as  it  was,  he 
wnmned  to  see  Clara  once  more  in  the  company  of 
Mr.yidal;  and,  if  he  then  fbtmd  reason  to  believe 
&  repOTts  so  generally  circulated  respecting  them, 
toiooept  the  said  invitation,  and  withdraw  himself 
fioB.BeighlKn.rhood 90  paiiifully  changed  for  him. 
B^  liad  been,  of  course,  included  in  Mr.  Cle- 
B^CDtBon's  invitation  for  the  19th  of  September, 
^  it  was  at  Dalbury  Park,  that  he  meant  so  to 
^>^the  ofteuHstudied  countenance  of  Clara,  as  to 
•certam,  as  he  doubted  not  he  easily  should  do, 
we  zeal  eitoatiaD  of  her  heart. 
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This  eventful  ball  was  now  at  the  distance  of 
only  four  days,  and  during  that  interval  he  suffered 
the  following  epistle  to  remain  unanswered: 

<<  Mr  DEAR  Nephew,  Arthxtr  LsxiNaTOir. 
'^  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  that  you  should 
never  have  been  civil  enough  to  make  me  a  calL 
I  am  sure  I  did  my  best  to  make  my  house,  or 
rather  I  suppose  I  should  say  my  apartment,  agree- 
able to  you  and  your  father — and  I  can't  believe 
that  you  have  ever  eat  such  good  ice  since.  I  still 
think  Paris  the  only  place  to  live  in,  Mr.  Arthur, 
and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  you  should  not  see 
a  little  more  of  It,  as  you  are  still  without  incum- 
brance— at  least  I  presume  so,  for  if  you  had  married^ 
I  should  probably  have  heard  of  it  I  am  married, 
you  know,  I  dare  say  you  have  not  forgotten  that, 
and  a  most  charming  husband  I  have  got;  and  I 
may  say  again,  as  I  said  about  Paris,  it  is  almost  a 
pity  you  should  not  know  a  little  more  of  him.  As 
to  my  inviting  you  to  my  house,  to  my  apartment 
I  mean,  it  is  quite  impossible;  for  though  we  have 
a  dining-room,  and  three  very  good  drawing-ro(»na 
we  are  badly  off  for  bed-rooms.    Indeed,  we  have 
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got  none  at  all,  except  just  our  own  two,  and  enough 
ludf-lighted  places  to  lodge  the  servants;  but  if  you 
would  make  up  your  mind  to  give  yourself  a  treat, 
ttd  to  come  and  pass  a  fortnight,  or  so,  in  this  beauti- 
fcl  city,  you  might  dine  with  us  every  day,  if  you 
Would,  and  that  is  the  only  meal  that  costs  much  in 
I^ark  A  cup  of  cofiee  and  half-a-dozen  fingers 
Qi&y  be  got  for  breakfast  for  a  &anc,  if  you  find 
tke  right  places  to  go  to.  And  there  is  no  need 
of  cutlets  and  wine  for  a  young  man  like  you,  who 
^t  want  any  artificial  strength,  and  has  a  good 
&ner  in  prospect  at  six  o'clock. 

"However,  you  will  do  as  you  like,  Arthur 
^'ciigton.    I  know  I  have  no  great  claims  upon 
yoQr  time,  but  I  shall  be  well  pleased  to  see  you,  if 
you  do  come.    I  should  like  to  have  an  answer, 
Wever,  and,  as  I  know  you  are  a  well-behaved 
young  man,  I  expect  you  will  send  me  one,  if  you 
io  not,  I  shall  think  you  are  dead,  and  set  my  dear 
M.  Marathone — ^who  certainly  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  you  ever  saw  in  your  life — to  look 
after  your  effects;  because  if  you  do  die  without 
being  married,  my  dear  Arthur  Leadngton,  I  ima- 
giae,  that  all  you  leave  behind  you,  yrill  come  to 
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US.  For  who  else  could  you  leave  it  to?  And 
after  all,  my  dear  nephew,  you  are  not  so  very 
young.  My  dear  M.  Marathone  is  several  years 
younger,  and  as  I  have  been  told  you  are  not  in 
very  good  health,  I  hope  that  if  joa  do  make  your 
will,  you  will  remember  that  he  is  your  aimt's 
husband,  and  that,  though  we  have  been  married 
many  years,  he  is  still  the  object  of  my  admiring 
love.  I  only  wish  you  could  see  him,  Arthur 
Lexington,  and  then  you  would  not  wonder  at  it 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

''  I  remain,  your  a£^tionate  aunt, 

'^  Maby  Anne  Marathoite. 

•  *  •  •  * 

But  short  as  was  now  the  interval  before  this 
eagerly  expected  fete  was  to  take  place,  another 
event,  that  must  be  recorded,  preceded  it  A  first 
cousin  of  Mr.  Clementson's,  the  daughter  of  his 
father's  only  brother,  had  been  the  object  of  his 
earliest,  and  most  vehement  fit  of  love;  she  was  a 
very  lovely  creature,  but  to  the  heir  of  Dalbuiy, 
who  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  her  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  she  really  appeared  something  super* 
naturally  so,  his  Eton  days  having  passed  awmy 
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wikout  e?er  presenting  to  hia  view  any  thing  half 

Tlie  young  lady,  though  a  whole  year  older  than 
haoelf  was  not  iasenaible,  as  it  seemed,  to  the 
nuoifiJd  good  gifts  that  both  nature  and  fortune 
Ittd  bestowed  upon  her  cousin,  and  the  boy  and 
pdivere  engaged,  as  firmly  as  promises  could  make 
thoBi,  bebie  the  &ther  of  either  had  any  suspicion 
of  wbat  was  going  on. 

The  young  lady's  father  was  the  first,  assisted 
I^dnp  by  the  quick  perception  of  his  wife,  who 
iQAde  the  discovery,  which  was  immediately  com- 
^Boaicated  to  the  fiither  of  the  young  gentleman. 

Thk  brou^it  the  affidr  to  a  very  speedy  termina« 
w;  ivhatever  the  reverend  younger  brother  might 
^^  of  such  a  connexion,  the  wealthy  elder 
l>ttch  disBi^xroved  of  it  altogether.  The  enamoured 
Mn  Jonas  Clementson,  junior,  was  sent  to  travel 
^  a  tutor,  and  before  he  returned  to  England, 
^beaotiM  cousin  had  becomethe  wife  of  aHeute- 
aaatiathenavy. 

These  once  affianced  cousins  never  met  again. 

^  Squire  of  Dalbury  marrieda  very  charming 
^^QiBaai  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and 
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having  settled  down  upon  the  lather  early  death 
of  his  father  into  a  confirmed  home-loving  country 
gentleman,  the  roving,  and  rather  scrambling  life 
of  his  cousin  had  kept  her  completely  separated 
from  him.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  now 
dead;  and  all  that  remained  of  this  younger  branch 
of  the  Clementson  race  was  a  certain  Richard  Her* 
bert,  a  young  sailor  of  twenty-two,  who,  though  he 
had  passed  an  excellent  examination,  and  veiy 
honourably  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  had  not  yet  been  fortu* 
nate  enough  to  get  placed. 

Few  tolerably  weU-bom  lads  had  ever  fewer 
friends  to  push  him  in  the  world  than  Dick  Herbert. 
His  father,  the  only  child  of  a  gallant  naval  officer, 
who  might  have  lefl  him  very  well  off  in  the  world, 
had  he  not  been  an  inveterate  gambler,  had  died 
while  poor  Dick  was  still  a  very  small  middyi 
leaving  no  relations  in  any  direction  ;  and  of  his 
mother's  family  he  as  yet  onlyknewhis  once-removed 
first  cousin,  Clementson,  by  name,  firom  his  having 
twice  since  his  mother's  death  received,  through  the 
hands  of  his  agent,  the  present  of  a  hundred  pounds* 

The  very  trifling  sum  settled  upon  his  motheqr 
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upon  Her  marriage,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  was  all,  excepting  his 
bitherto  unprofitable  profession,  which  stood  between 
him  and  starvation^  Of  this,  however,  the  squire  of 
Dalbury  was  wholly  ignorant,  as  his  relationship, 
to  say  nothing  of  tender  recollections,  would  cer- 
tainly have  led  him  to  have  assisted  the  youth  more 
cflectually. 

Kck,  however,  thought  himself  the  very  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world,  for  having  so  generous  a  cousin, 
^as  the  last  of  these  noble  windfalls  had  been  ac- 
ttMnpanled  by  a  very  friendly  note^  ^yhigy  that 
^^Knever  the  more  important  calls  of  his  profession 
^ould  permit  his  passing  a  few  days  in  the  country, 
ke  would  find  good  fishing  and  shooting  at  Dalbury 
pwk,  and  a  hearty  welcome  into  the  bargain  ;  the 
joong  man,  having,  to  say  truth,  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  himself,  summoned  courage  to  accept  the 
^^tation,  and  wrote  a  very  proper  letter  accord- 
™gly:  which  letter  reached  the  park  three  days 
Wore  the  mighty  ball,  stating  the  writer's  intention 
of  following  it  immediately,  provided  he  received 
^  instructions  to  the  contrary. 
"  Here  is  more  company  for  you,  Mary,"  said  the 
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squire,  tossing  the  young'  lieutenant's  letter  to  hei 
across  the  breakfast-table  ;  *'  it  is  a  droll  chance,  U 
be  sure,  that  brings  the  young  chap  here  just  now 
I  suppose  he  will  think  that  we  are  the  veiy  gayesl 
folks  in  the  world  with  this  grand  ball  going  on 
And  if  we  go  back  to  our  old  wap  afterwards,  ha 
may  chance  to  be  disappointed.  But  I  don't  think 
we  can  put  him  off;  it  would  not  be  good-natured] 
Mary,  woidd  it  ?' 

"  Good-natured  ?"  returned  Maiy,  raising  hei 
eyes  and  outspread  little  hands  towards  the  ceiling; 
«'  good-natured? — ^why  I  really  think  that  it  would 
be  the  most  atrociously  wicked  thing  that  ever  was 
done,  and  that  you  must  be  quite  out  of  your  pooTj 
dear,  venerable  wits,  when  you  thought  of  ill 
JFancy,  mademoiselle  I  fancy,  Lucy  I  fancy.  Mm, 
Morris !  Here  is  a  young  man  who,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  may  waltz  as  well  as  the  dancing- 
master — ofiering  to  come  down  to  us  exactly  in 
readiness  for  our  ball,  and  papa  proposes  to  write 

him  a  little  note  requesting  that  he  will  not  make 

« 

his  appearance  till  it  is  over !'' 

^*  How  should  I  know^  Miss  Mary,  that  yoo 
might  happen  to  approve  having  an  unknown  isr 
mate  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  just  at  1I10 
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veiy  momeni  when  you  have  so  many  other  things 
to  attend  to?  But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
Ittve  not  the  least  objection  to  his  coming  now; 
cnlf  lemember,  my  dear,  that  he  must  not  be  neg- 

**  No— no,  he  shall  not  be  neglected,  shall  he, 
Lucy?  I  should  not  think  any  young  ladies  would 
iKglect  any  young  man  just  before  a  balL  I  only 
widi  we  had  got  a  dozen  more  coming  to  stay  here, 
dttt  we  might  get  acquainted  with  them  before 
ue  dancing  began !" 

^And  what  room,  Madam  Dalbury^  do  you 
oei&to  allot  to  your  guest?"  demanded  Mr.  Cle- 
BMson,  adding  rather  gravely,  ''you  must  re- 
iDonber,  Mary,  that  now  you  are  grown  up,  it  is 
joorbusineas  to  see  that  every  thing  in  the  house  is 
^  ananged,  and  aD  the  guests  in  it  comfort- 

''Oh,  charming r*  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  want 
^J  more  coficc^  papa?  Pray  say  no,  for  I  am 
"B^ging  to  run  up  stairs  in  order  to  examine  aU  the 
looms!  Come,  Lucy,  let  us  go  together,  and  find 
^•pietfr^  bright  room  for  the  young  gentleman, 
^  *  table,  and  books,  and  an  arm-chair,  and  a 

b2 
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8oia,  and  a  foot-stool.  I  don't  know  though, 
whether  young  gentlemen  u$e  foot-stools,  papa 
never  does !  But  we  can  put  one  ready,  you  know, 
Lucy,  in  case  he  should  like  it.  And  there  must 
be  some  flowers,  and  one  or  two  of  Walter  Scott*s 
novels,  and  a  Shakspeare.  Oh !  we  will  take  care 
he  shall  be  comfortable." 

Before  she  had  finished  this  rehearsal  of  her  hospi* 
table  cares,  she  was  already  half  way  across  the  hall, 
Lucy  following,  while  her  father  laughed  heartily, 
and  told  the  two  governesses  that  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  made  her  go  through  a  course  of 
lectures  on  hospitality,  or  she  never  could  have 
displayed  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  was 
necessary,  seeing  that  she  had  never  been  an  eye 
witness  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  good  squire  then  dispatched  a  kind  and 
cordial  answer  to  the  young  sailor,  telling  him  to 
lose  no  time,  but  to  make  his  appearance  at  Dal- 
bury  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Clementson  was  no  theoretical  sentimenta* 
list,  though  it  occasionally  happened  in  practice 
that  he  betrayed  a  good  deal  more  feeling  than 
he  wished  to  display.    In  one  sense,  ho  had  quite 
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forgotten  Us  beautiful  young  cousin,  Sclina,  the 
nxrthCT  of  his  expected  guest.  He  had  forgotten 
how  vehemently,  how  passionately  he  had  loved  her. 
Having  been  perfectly  happy  in  his  marriage,  he 
never  wasted  his  hours  in  comparing  the  beauty 
of  the  woman  he  possessed,  with  that  of  any  other 
woman  whatever,  and  in  retracing  the  mother's 
featmes  in  his  child,  he  had  never  been  tempted 
to  recall  the  image  of  one  lovelier  still.  He  sat  in 
expectation,  therefore,  of  the  arrival  of  Richard 
Ifahert,  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  only 
hoping  that  he  would  come  down  by  tho  right 
tain  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  his  being 
widy  for  dinner* 

But  when  he  saw  a  tall,  slight  young  man  enteri 
with  a  small  Grecian  head,  features  of  the  most 
tlaac  legolarity,  close  curled  black  hair,  a  pale 
«»  blown  complexion,  and  dark  violetKJoloured 
^J%  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  but  once, 
he  was  overpowered,  perfectly  overpowered  by  the 
'"^expected  resemblance,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
*ttn  tthe  clasped  the  extended  hand  of  the  young 
•■^or,  and  looked  wistfully  and  silently  in  his  face. 

^  yoong  man  coloured,  aiid  looked  embar^ 
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lasscd^  for  there  was  something  unexpected  in  this 
leceplion.  And  then  the  likeness  became  stronger 
still,  and  the  poor  squire  exclaimed,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  optical 
delusion:  "  It  is  wonderftd I" 

Another  moment,  and  one  more  long,  earnest 
look,  enabled  him  to  recover  himself.  And  being 
very  far,  indeed,  from  wishing  to  display  the  feel- 
ing which  had  seized  upon  him  so  unexpectedly^he 
managed  to  speak  at  last  in  a  tolerably  rational 
manner,  and  to  welcome  his  young  relation  idtlt 
equal  kindness  and  propriety. 

This  recovery  of  his  composure,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  wish,  as  'eamest 
as  it  was  sudden,  that  his  darling  Maiy  mi^t 
view  the  young  man  witii  admiration  eqptl 
to .  his  own,  that  in  like  manner  the  young  man. 
should  find  Mary  as  beautiful  as  he  did  himirify 
and  that  he  might  live  to  bless  their  union,  and 
press  tiieir  offipring  to  his  heart 

Perhaps  the  sagacious  reader  may  already  hanre 
suspected  tiiat  Mr.  Glementson,  though  possessed  o( 
many  admirable  qualities,  was  sometimes  a  litde 
whimsical  in  his  notions,  and  this  sudden  desire  to 
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endow  a  pezfectly  unknown,  and  rather  distant 
idatloiii  with  his  daughter  and  his  ducats,  is  not  a 
&et  likely  to  lemove  this  impression.     Happily, 
iKnrever,  for  the  security  of  his  daughter,  her  in- 
fioeoce  over  him  was  much  too  great  to  render  it 
IHody  that  he  would  put  any  force  upon  her  in* 
dmtdons  on  such  a  point  as  this,  or,  indeed,  on 
•07  other;  but,  nevertheless,  the  idea  had  taken 
aA  strong  possession  of  him,  that  he  felt  nervously 
amdoQs  that  her  first  appearance  before  the  eyes  of 
Ae  young  man  might  be  as  advantageous  as  pos* 
dde,  and  gladly  would  he  have  mounted  to  his 
dmghter^s  chamber,  in  order  to  hint  his  wishes  that 
Ae  dioald  arrange  her  pretty  curling  hair  in  the 
■M  becoming  manner  possible,  and  take  care  to 
Mr  a  dress  that  might  set  off  her  person  to  the 
pettest  advantage.    But  he  dared  not  betray  any 
Midi  unusual  anxiety,  and  he  consoled  himself  by 
i^anembering    that  Mary  always  did   look  very 
petty,  and  that  it  was  foUy  to  doubt  her  looking 
»now. 

Great,  therefore^  was  his  dismay,  when  this  idol 
ef  his  heart,  whose  first  appearance  before  the  eyes 
of  Iier  counn  he  was  looking  forward  to  with  such 
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anxiety — oh !  very  great  was  his  dismay,  when  he  saw 
her  enter  the  library  where  they  were  sitting,  with 
her  Ught  coloured  muslin  dress  crushed,  soiled,  and 
tucked  up  in  the  most  unsightly  manner  imaginable^ 
to  save  it  from  the  still  more  miserable  fate  which 
had  bctidcd    her    petticoat — ^for   that  was  three 
inches  deep  in  mud  I    In  her  arms  she  was  carry- 
ing a  huge  dirty  lamb,  that  was  struggling  in  the 
most  imgainly  manner  possible  in  her  embrace, 
and  bleating  so  piteously,  as  to  make  it  evident 
tliat  she  was  putting  it  to  extreme  torture,  which 
completely  destroyed  the  charm,  if  any  such  could 
exist  under  the  circumstances,  of  suppodng  that 
her  disordered  appearance  was  occasioned  by  the 
playful  gambols  and  afiectionate  endearments  of  % 
petted  favourite.    Her  shoes  and  stockings,  poor 
girl,  were  in  a  condition  which  perfectly  well  cor^ 
iresponded  with  the  rest  of  her  garments.    And  aa 
for  her  face,  it  certainly  looked  as  ugly  as  it  posr 
sibly  could;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  as  red  as 
fire,  from  heat  and  exercise,  and  was,  moreovcFi 
most  wofuUy  disfigured,  by  having  all  its  usual 
garniture  of  shining  curls  carefully  pushed  away 
under  her  shapeless  bonnet;  while  even  her  beaut 
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tifol  white  throaty  which  on  ordinary  occasions 
Teiy  greatly  icscmbled  in  colour  the  breast  of  a 
swan,  was  red  with  heat;  and  to  complete  all,  her 
lands  were  ungloved,  swollen  to  about  twice  their 
usual  size,  and  precisely  matched  in  colour  to  lier 
glowing  face. 

In  Older,  as  it  seemed,  to  set  off  this  lamentable 
fignre  m  the  most  striking  manner,  Lucy  Dalton 
feDowied  her  into  the  room,  the  very  model  of  quiet 
degance,  and  delicate  beauty. 

Poor  Mr.  Clementson  really  felt,  for  a  moment, 
M  if  he  could  have  beaten  them  both.  Nor  were 
Us  painful  feelings  at  all  soothed  by  what  followed. 

Hardly  knowing  whether  to  thrust  Mary  out  of 
4e  loom,  or  to  present  the  young  stranger  to  her, 
ill  disfigured  as  she  was,  he  awkwardly  and  ab- 
iDptty  decided  upon  the  latter^  from  a  sudden  feel- 
^  of  duune  at  the  idea  of  sending  his  heiress  out 
^  the  room  to  be  dressed,  before  she  could  be  in- 
tfodnocd  to  company.  But  he  only  said:  **  Your 
Wwin,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mary,"  without  giving  the 
young  man  the  slightest  assistance  in  discovering 
'"^'ch  of  the. two  strongly  contrasted  figures  was 
^  ooiQsin  Mary  to  whom,  he  was,  of  course,  ex« 
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pectcd  to  bow,  and  therefore  choosing,  it  must  be 
presumed,  the  one  he  thought  most  deserving  of  the 
honour,  he  advanced  a  step  towards  Lucy^  and 
saluted  her  with  his  very  best  bow. 

Inexpressibly  provoked,  poor  Mr.  Clementson 
turned  angrily  on  his  heel;  upon  which  Mary, 
judging  of  his  feelings  by  her  own,  supposed  he 
was  giving  way  to  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
laugh,  both  at  her  lamentable  appearance,  and  the 
young  man's  mistake,  and  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
posed example,  she  yielded  to  her  own  mirthful  in- 
clination, and  laughed  long  and  heartily. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Clementson  to 
listen  very  long  to  such  an  outbreak  of  meiiiment 
from  Mary,  and  not  join  in  it  The  grave  and  sen- 
timental frame  of  mind,  to  which  his  interview  with 
the  young  man,  and  all  the  thoughts  oonceming  the 
past  and  the  future  had  given  rise,  seemed  to  pass 
away,  and  turning  round  again,  he  looked  at  the 
grotesque  attitude  and  disfigured  gannents  of  his 
daughter,  till  he  quite  foigot  his  anger,  and  laughed 
almost  as  heartily  as  herself. 

<<  Be  quiet,  papa,  if  you  please,  and  thank  me,  as 
I  deserve  to  be  thanked,"  cried  the  dirty  shepherdesi, 
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m&kmg  a  deqxsiate  eflS>rt  to  present  the  struggling 
lamb  to  its  owner.  ^*  This  precious  little  specimen 
(^  joar  live  stock  would  infallibly  have  perished  in 
the  muddy  hole  where  John  Hodges  preserves  his 
eds,  liad  it  not  been  saved  by  my  exertions." 

"And  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  my  live  stock 
you  iaye  presented  to  your  cousin,  Miss  Clementson," 
rejiied  her  fatheri  pointing  to  her  muddy  garments, 
"don't  you  think  that  he  will  give  me  credit  for 
hsviog  brought  you  up  in  a  most  extraordinary 
mannerr 

"Upon  my  word,  papa,  I  did  not  know  that  any 
body  was  here,"  returned  Mary,  looking  a  little 
i^bimed  of  herself ;  "  you  must  not  think  that  I 
nm  in  the  mud  to  look  for  lambe  every  day,  Mr. 
HeAert ;  'but  I  dare  say  you  vrould  have  done  the 
■ne^  if  you  had  seen  this  poor  little  wretch  strug- 
{^  to  save  its  life,  without  strength  enough  to 
Qnage  it  without  a  little  help." 

"I  hope  I  fiihould.  Miss  Clementson,"  replied  the 
lieatenant,  laughing  a  little,  and  blushing  a  good 
^  as  he  spoke,  **  and  I  think  you  had  better  give 
19  the  young  sprawler  to  me  ;  he  struggles  like  a 
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porpoise  in  shallow  water;  you  had  better  let  me  have 
him,  I  am  sure  he  will  hurt  you."  And  without 
waiting  for  her  permission,  the  young  sailor  took  the 
little  animal  very  cleverly  out  of  her  arms,  and  hold- 
ing it  as  a  rather  awkward  nurse  might  hold  a  baby, 
desired  the  squire  to  tell  him  what  he  was  to  do  with 
it. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Mr. 
Clementson,  his  good-himiour  perfectly  restored  by 
this  approach  to  good-fellowship  on  the  part  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  as  well  as  by  perceiving  that 
Mary,  notwithstanding  her  dishabille,  certainly  did 
look  very  pretty,  as  she  stood  there,  trying  to  look 
demure,  but  longing  to  indulge  in  another  hearty 
laugh,  as  she  watched  the  young  gendeman's 
awkward  attempt  at  nursing ;  ^^  come  with  mo,  and 
I  will  show  you  where  you  may  deposit  your  nurs* 
ling.  If  wc  set  him  down  here,  we  shall  get  into 
sad  disgrace  with  the  housemaid."  And  the  two 
gentlemen  left  the  room  by  one  door,  as  the  two  girls 
made  their  exit  by  the  other, 

"  Well,  Lucy  I  what  do  you  think  of  the  coxmaT* 
said  Mary,  the  moment  they  found  themselves  aafdj^ 
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alone ;  "i  think  lie  is  quite  beautiful ;  and  if  he 
wdtzes  as  well  as  he  nurses,  I  am  sure  Mademoiselle 
Panache  must  infallibly  fell  in  love  with  him." 

"Perhaps,  Mademoiselle  Panache  may  have  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  your  cousin,"  replied 
Lwy,  colouring;  "  and  if  so,  she  may  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  his  merits  than  I  am  likely 
to  enjoy." 

''Oh!  I  am  so  sorry!"  cried  Mary,  colouring 
•!» ;  for  her  two  governesses,  between  them,  had 
«ft  her  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  laws  in  such 
Cttes  made,  and  provided.  "  It  was  altogether  my 
^t,  my  dearest  Lucy,  and  not  papa's  ;  he  was  so 
wmpletely  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  me,  and  my 
Itmb,  that  he  forgot  you,  and  the  cousin,  too. 
Don't  look  vexed,  dear,  dear  Lucy !— don't  look  so 
^graver 

"Toa  must  not  mind  how  I  look  now,  Miss 
^^leinentson,"  replied  Lucy,  with  a  sigh,  ^'  I  must  of 
c^'urse  expect  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  and  I 
ou»t  learn  to  bear  it." 

A  he  sweet-tempered  girl  than  the  heiress  of  Dal- 
buymight  have  been  more  struck  with  the  peevish. 
Mtof  vamtyand  alarming  readiness  to  take  offence. 
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displayed  by  her  old  playfellow  and  newly-installed 
companion,  than  touched  by  the  mortification  wbich 
this  little  accidental  neglect  had  produced.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  Mary  Clementson.  It  recalled  to 
her  the  fact  of  Lucy's  humble  station,  but,  at  the 
same  moment,  it  awakened  a  lively  consciousness  of 
the  neccsdty  of  being  watchfully  careful  of  her 
feelings. 

^'  Such  an  omisaon,  at  such  a  moment,  would 
never  have  been  noticed  by  me,"  thought  Maiy, 
"  which  proves,  that  in  poor  Lucy's  situation,  the  feel- 
ings are  more  aHve,  more  sensitive  to  trifling  atten- 
tions, than  those  of  persons  more  happily  situated. 
I  shall  be  a  wretch  too  cruel,  and  too  bad  to  live,  if  I 
ever  neglect  her^  or  suffer  her,  dear  creature,  to  be 
neglected  by  any  one  ;  and  as  to  this  new  ooumn 
of  mine,  if  he  be  not  very  civil,  very  attentive  to  her 
indeed,  I  will  make  him  understand,  that  I  know 
how  much  more  valuable  an  old  friend  is  than  a  new 
one." 

Richard  Herbert,  meanwhile,  accompanied,  or 
rather  followed  Mr.  Clementson  out  of  the  U 
across  the  noble  hall,  through  a  handsome  HUi 
room  to  a  pretty  little  vestibule  (the  pxincipal 
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traaoe  ms  to  the  south),  which  opened  upon  a  very 
degant  gothio-looldng  sort  ofdoister,  that,  with  its 
poisted  arches  of  good  old  stone  traoeiy-work,  ran 
akng  the  whole  western  side  of  the  large  mansion. 
On  this  western  ade  of  the  building  the  well- wooded 
fizk  stretched  itself  oat  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sec, 
ind&rth^,  for  at  the  distance  of  abouta  quarter  of 
a  mile  fixnn  the  house,  it  rose  suddenly  up  a  bold- 
kokiDg  bank,  thickly  covered  by  very  noble  oaks 
ffid  cfaesnuts,  while  herds  of  deer  grouped  them- 
rives  with  Tery  picturesque  efi^  under  one  or  two 
BMgmficently  large  single  trees,  which  seemed  to 
tad  oat  like  giant  sentinels,  keeping  guard  over 
Aesylyan  paradise  beyond. 

Nothing,  assuredly,  could  be  much  further  from 

lb.  CSemeotson^s  thoughts  at  that  moment,  than 

ihowii^  oflT  the  beauty  of  his  fine  old  place  to  his 

TROg  oouan ;  but  had  it  been  his  especial  object 

todo  so,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better.  Toung 

HeAert  was  greatly  struck  both  by  the  beauty  an^ 

dieqdendoar  of  the  place.     For  any  thing  he  had 

efer  heard  to  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  might  have 

been  ten  times  as  splendid,  or  it  might  not  have  pos- 

one-tenth  of  the  splendour  which  it  did. 
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Nevertheless,  he  had  somehow  or  other  fancied 
that  he  was  coming  to  -the  house  of  a  very  quiet 
retired  old  country  gentleman,  and  now  it  seemed 
to  liim  that  he  had  got  to  an  abbey,  or  a  castle, 
or  something  very  grand  indeed. 

"  There  I  now  you  may  let  your  baby  run, 
Richard,"  said  Mr.  Clemcntson  ;  "  the  whole  flock 
arc  sure  to  be  feeding  at  this  hour  behind  that 
thicket  yonder,  and  the  muddy  little  thing  will  be 
sure  to  find  its  mother  amongst  them.  By  Jove, 
my  dear  boy,  you  have  got  a  sample  of  the  ecb* 
nursery  upon  your  waistcoat,  as  well  as  Miss  Mary 
had  upon  her  frock.  Tou  must  not  think  she  is  al^ 
ways  such  a  hoyden,  Dick;  she  does  not  in  general 
amuse  herself  by  dabbling  in  such  veiy  dirty  water." 

The  young  man  having  obeyed  Mr.  Clemcntson'fl 
instructions,  by  setting  down  the  lamb  upon  the 
grass,  gave  another  look  round  him,  and  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  **And  that 
laughter-loving,  muddy  young  lady  is  the  heiress  of 
all  this  magnificence !"  thought  he;  *^  I  almost  wish 
I  liad  not  invited  myself  in  so  very  cavalier  a  man- 
ner. Suppose  he  were  to  &ncy  that  I  was  aregular 
fortune-hunting  scamp,  and  wanting  to  run  away 
with  liis  heiress  ?  I'll  take  care  of  that  at  any  late.** 
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He  thought  came  lighdy,  and  at  that  moment, 
at  leasl,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  it 
long,  for  his  good-humoured  host  immediately  began 
talking  to  him  of  all  sorts  of  country  sports,  in  order 
to  find  oat  what  he  might  happen  to  like  best,  and 
Hichaid  Herbert  was  soon  beguiled  into  easy  and 
pkttuit  chat  with  him.  But  the  thought,  once 
conceived,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  forgotten 
by  tlie  high-spirited  yoimg  sailor,  and  it  recurred  to 
lum  afterwards  a  good  deal  oftener  than  was  either 
Mceasaiy  or  agreeable. 


TOL.I. 


8 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mr.  Clementson  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  appearance  of  his  daughter  when  they  met  in  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner.  From  her  earliest  child- 
hood, it  had  always  been  one  of  his  greatest  gratifica- 
tions to  see  her  well  dressed,  and  "  looking  ^veiy 
pretty,"  and  as  he  very  properly  took  care  to  make 
this  sufficiently  known,  both  to  her  governesses,  and 
the  very  accomplished  lady's-maid  who  had  the 
charge  of  her  toilet,  it  was  not  the  least  likely  that  his 
wishes  in  this  respect  would  be  neglected  ;  neither 
were  they,  and  had  she  passed  her  young  life  as  sedu- 
lously in  company  as  she  had  been  kept  out  of  it,  she 
could  not  have  been  a  more  thoroughly  weU-dreased 
and  well-appointed  young  lady  than  she  was. 

I  suppose  that  a  feeling,  in  some  degree  analo* 
gous  to  coquetry,  is  indigenous  in  the  heart  of 
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woman.    PbiloBopliical  obeenren  of  all  sorts  have 

aid  80,  and  I  do  not  think  that  our  ezperienoe  tenids 
nnich  to  prove  that  th^  axe  wrong.  So,itwBsper- 
htpa  a  feeling  of  innate  coquetry  which  had  made 
IGas  ClementBon  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  that 
dayat  least  twice  more  than  it  was  her  custom  todo 
on  otdinaij  occasions,  before  she  descended  to  the 
dztwing  room. 

AadLncj  Dalton  ?  She,  too,  looked oftener  into 
iialo(iiiig.^aaB  than  it  was  her  custom  to  do  on 
<>diiiirjoocasionB  before  she  descended  to  the  draw- 
mg-ioom — and  was  this,  too,  coquetry?    Certainly 

^  vas,  and  no  (me  well  read  in  the  female  heart 
^^  doubt  it.  But  coquetry  may  be  worn  with 
a  diflerenoe  as  well  as  rue* 

Both  the  girls  were  pretty,  very  pretty,  and  Lieu- 
^^nt  Herbert  was  quite  aware  of  it. 

Maiy  was  not  sony  to  see,  on  entering  the  draw- 
uig*^Eoom  with  Lucy,  ^t  their  young  guest  was 
<1^  and  that  her  iather  was  not.  She  lost  not 
a  momeiit  in  saying, 

**Mr.  Herbert,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
my  fiiend,  Mias  Dalt<»L  Mr.  Herbert — Miss 
Ublton." 

82 
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Mary  felt  almost  certain,  she  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  explain  how,  that  her  father,  if  he  had 
introduced  them  to  each  other  at  all,  would  have 
named  her  friend  as  Lucy  Dalton,  and  not  as 
Miss  Dalton,  and  she  felt  quite  certain  that  if  he 
had  done  so,  her  friend  would  not  have  liked  it 

Few,  very  few,  were  the  occasions  upon  which 
Mary  Clcmentson  could  have  rejoiced  at  the  ab- 
sence of  her  father,  because  it  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  that  she  thought 
he  would  not  quite  approve.  But  in  this  instance 
she  easily  reconciled  it  to  her  conscience,  by  re- 
membering that  her  papa  was  a  man,  and  that  men 
never  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of  yoimg  giris, 
as  young  girls  could  into  the  feelings  of  each  other. 

She  could  not  help  being  aware,  for  she  had  seen 
instances  of  it  a  hundred  times,  that  her  father  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  the 
fact  of  Lucy's  having  a  mother  living  in  the  village; 
neither  did  it  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  address  his  late  coachman's  daughter 
in  the  same  style  that  he  would  have  expected  hk 
own  daughter  to  be  addressed,  nor  was  Mary  hei^ 
self,  quite  sure  that  he  was  wrong  in  this.    But  ahe 
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tMfqmte  sore  that  she  knew  a  vast  deal  better 
tlum  her  dear  father  could  do,  the  intense  pain 
^Hneh  anjaDuaion  to  either  of  her  parents  caused  to 
I^.  Haiy  wished  it  were  otherwise.  She  would 
have  giyen  a  great  deal  could  she  have  made  Lucy 
iiiidentand  how  much  more  she  was  likely  to  be 
'Gqpected  for  remembering  her  parents,  than  by 
foigetdng  them.  But  it  was  much  more  in  Mary's 
^  to  perform  duties  herself,  than  to  preach  about 
tJwn  to  other  people.  She  knew  that  it  was  her 
mj  to  make  Lucy  as  happy  in  the  home  to  which 
«e  liid  transplanted  her,  as  it  was  in  her  power  to 
w>;  and  she  was  too  apt  to  forget,  perhaps,  that 
^perfonaing  this  duty,  she  was  encouraging  Lucy 
^4e  bleach  of  one  much  more  sacred,  by  yielding 
^  JKr  averseness  to  any  mention  of  her  mother. 

Kduurd  Herbert  did  not  understand  all  these 
*"^^  springs  of  action.  All  that  he  did  see  was 
^  agreeable  to  him.  He  thought,  as  he  sat  down 
todhmer,  that  he  certainly  had  two  of  the  prettiest 
''^^'Bnates  that  ever  a  young  fellow  was  blessed 
^)  and  he  was  beginning  to  be  glad  he  had 
^^^^1  because  Mr.  Clementson'  was  certainly  very 
kind  to  him,   though  he  still  in  his  heart  be- 
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lieved  him  to  be  very  proud,  and  very  fond  of  dis- 
play. 

That  he  was  proud,  he  was  canYinoed  from  the 
fact  that  he  asked  his  daughter  to  dnnk  wine  with 
him,  before  he  asked  Miss  Dalton;  and  also  firom 
a  certain  slight  change  of  intonation  when  he  ad- 
dressed  the  latter,  which  convinced  him,  though 
the  beautiful  girl  was  intimate  enough  in  the  house 
to  be  called  ^'  Lucy,"  that  she  was  not  any  relatioii 
of  Mr.  Clementson. 

Had  not  Richard  Herbert  been  an  observant, 
sharp-witted  yoimg  fellow,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  observed  this.  And  had  he  not,  moreover, 
been  a  thinking,  speculative  young  fellow,  he 
would  not  have  interpreted  it  in  a  way  so 
nearly  approaching  the  truth.  Perhape  Mr.  de- 
mentson's  manner  to  himself  assisted  this.  He  was 
not  only  kind  to  him,  but  he  was  evidently  watch- 
fid  that  the  servants  should  be  made  awaie  that 
he  was  a  personage  to  be  treated  with  observance 
and  respect. 

'^That  is  because  I  am  cousin  to  the  owner  of 
Dalbuiy  Park,"  thought  Richard,  with  a  satiiical 
sort  of  smile,  directed  towards  his  plate.    *^  If  that 
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preUjcreatoie  were  eqnallj  lucky  as  to  her  pro» 
geaitoo,  she  would  not  hear  the  footman  ordered 
to  bDBgnp  ^Lucjf  DaiUnii  plate  for  some  fish." 

And  11  to  his  love  of  diBpIay,  the  quantity  of 
nuoive  old  plate  that  decorated  the  sideboard, 
proved  it  beyond  doubt.  It  never  came  into  his 
Ittd  tlitlit  mig^t  have  been  the  established  custom 
of  Ae  oidmansion  for  centuries,  but  he  fully  believed 
^it  was  brought  forth  either  to  honour  or  to 

MtOBoh  Kim, 

''I  due  say  the  provident  old  gentleman  thinks 
that  tlie  nght  of  all  this  grandeur  will  keep  me  in 
P^iper  order,  and  prevent  my  falling  in  love  with 
IdsbeiieflB.  He  need  not  alarm  himself — ^I  hate  an 
^KireaL  K  the  two  pretty  creatures  could  change 
pini,  I  shouldn't  be  sorry.  But  as  it  is,  if  I 
fiO  in  love  with  either  of  the  beauties,  it  will  cer- 
toinly  be  Miss  Lucy — ^Lucy  DaHJtxmi  as  he  calls 
Ikt.  Poor  girl  I  I  wonder  if  that  pretty  Mary  is 
kind  to  her?' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  with  which  the  hand- 

nme  young  lieutenant  amused  himself,  as  he  stood 

ikne  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  gothic  cloisters, 

to  which  Mr.  Ckmentson  had  led  him,  in  their  way 
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from  the  dining  to  the  drawing-room,  in  order  to 
show  him. a  family  of  yomig  pheasants  that  were 
domesticated  for  Mary's  amusement,  in  a  small  in- 
closurc  surrounded  by  wire  net-work,  at  the  comer 
of  the  house. 

'^  Now  then  for  coffee,  Richard !"  said  ihe  squire, 
returning  from  a  short  tetca-Ute  with  the  gaidener, 
who  had  called  him  away  from  his  young  guest 
for  the  purpose  of  a  private  consultation  about  mov- 
ing all  the  old  orange-trees  into  the  halL  "Now 
for  coffee,  and  the  ladies.  But  I  have  got  bad  news 
to  cany  to  Mary.  The  gardener  says  that  he  does 
not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  her  &vor- 
ite  project  of  tummg  the  hall  into  a  flower-garden, 
by  means  of  his  venerable  orange-trees.  He  says 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  them  up  the  steps  with- 
out breaking  the  tubs." 

This  melancholy  intelligence  was  coxnmunicated 
to  the  petted  girl  with  many  kind  expressions  of 
regret  from  her  good-natured  &ther,  and  Mary 
did  certainly  look  a  little  vexed,  though  this  was 
not  the  expression  to  which  her  sweet  face  was  cal- 
culated to  give  the  most  eflfect. 

^'  Oh!  I  am  so  sorry!  It  would  have  looked 
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SO  voy  pretty !"    she   exclaimed^   "  wouldn't  it, 
Lucy?" 

**  I  dare  my  it  would,"  replied  Lucy,  gently  and 
s^^y,  **  though,  to  say  truth,  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  you  wanted  to  do  with  them." 

"Ob,  Lucy!  how  can  you  be  so  stupidl"  re- 
turned Mary,  raising  her  hands  in  astonishment 
"  I  ei^lained  it  aU  to  you,  and  to  the  gardener, 
too,  80  dearly!  Don't  you  think  Macnab  must 
he  very  stupid  about  it,  papa?' 

"Upon  my  honour,  deaiest,  I  don't  know,"  re- 
1^  her  &ther,  ^*  I  should  have  thought  the  thing 
Pttible,  but  I  suppose  it  is  not." 

''Oh;  I  am  so  sorry!"  repeated  Mary,  doleftdly 
^^^long  her  head,  *^  and  I  have  got  such  quantities 
of  ID06B  ready  to  make  the  bank  on  which  they 
^^  to  be  supposed  to  grow !" 

"  But  wont  all  your  camellas  do  as  well,  Mary? 
lOQ  may  mako  a  bank  of  them  as  high  as  the 
n»(m,ifyouwill?' 

"The  camellas!  Oh,  dear  papa!  you  are  as  bad 
^Lucy.  I  want  the  camellas  in  half  a  dozen  other 
Pl^oes,  and  I  only  intended  to  steal  one  or  two  of 
^to  grow  wild  here  and  there  among  the  moss.' 

Mrs.  Morris  and  the  squire  laughed.  Mademoiselle 
IWchc  looked  puzzled,  and  repeated  the  word 
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^^steair  and  Lucy  looked  at  her  young  lady  with  an 
aspect  of  very  beautiful  good  sense,  and  half-whia- 
pered,  *' Never  mind,  Miss  Clementson,  never  mind; 
it  will  all  look  very  well,  depend  upon  it,  without  your 
taking  any  more  trouble  about  the  orange-trees." 

But  Maiy  herself  looked  so  innocently,  and 
childishly  disappointed,  that  the  lieutenant  forgot 
for  a  moment  his  aversion  to  heiresses,  and  said, 
*^  TeU  me.  Miss  Clcmentson,  explain  to  me,  will 
you,  what  it  is  you  wish  to  have  done  ? — ^perhaps 
I  can  help  you ;  sailors,  you  know,  are  always  Jacks- 
of-all-trades." 

**  That's  right,  Dick  Herbert  I"  exclaimed  the 
squire,  greatly  delighted  at  this  further  approach 
to  good-fellowship  between  the  cousins  ;  '*  come 
along !  and  let  us  see  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be 
done." 

The  whole  party  immediately  rose,  mademoiselle 
carrying  her  coficc  cup  in  her  hand,  and  the  rest 
setting  theirs  down  unfinished,  and  followed  Mr. 
Ckmentson  into  the  halL 

'^  Here,  my  fine  fellow !  here  is  the  place  that 
Madam  Dalbury  wants  to  turn  into  a  flower-gazdot 
for  this  prodigious  ball  that  you  have  already  heaid 
so  much  about ;  and,  as  it  is  the  first  firolic  of  the 
kind  that  she  ever  had  in  her  life,  I  mean  that  die 
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dull  be  indulged  this  onoe  if  we  can  manage  it 
Batjonnuutnotsiippoeefixini  thifly  my  young  sir, 
thati  am  in  the  habit  of  spoiling  her  ;  quite  the 
ooitaij,  I  assure  you;  I  never  let  her  do  anything 
that  I  do  not  entirely  approve." 

Hie  joung  lieutenant  thought  that  he  had  dia- 
covered  in  these  jesting  words  of  the  good  squire 
ageade hint,  which  was  intended  for  his  particular 
ue  and  benefit.  The  nickname  of  '^  Madam  Dal- 
Wij,"  too,  struck  him  as  having  a  good  deal  of 
BttDing,  and  he  curled  his  handsome  lip  as  he 
^IttQj^  how  much  unnecessary  trouble  the  worthy 
PBdeman  was  giving  himself.  ^^  However,  it  is 
>ot  the  poor  girl's  fault,"  thought  he,  ''  and  I'llmake 

ne  of  the  old  gentleman's  hundred  and  fifty  serv- 

• 

^nien  hoist  up  the  tubs  fi>r  her,  if  I  can.  She  is 
^  a  sweet  pretty  creature,  but  it's  the  other, 
^kong^  that  I  intend  to  fidl  in  love  with." 

Huoogh  the  hall  they  passed  by  the  billiard- 

'Mm  to  the  doisteis,  the  further  extremity  of 

lindi  opened  by  an  iron-bound,  venerable-looking 

Oika  door  into  a  large  flower  garden,  stolen  some 

Uf  centniy  ago  from  the  park,  and  having  its 

cacternal  wall  so  admirably  masked  by  a  belt  of 

fine  totett  trees  and  thick  underwood,  that  on  the 

outside  it  looked  more  like  the  entrance  to  a  wood 
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than  the  fence  of  a  garden.  But  the  above  men- 
tioned door  once  passed  the  scene  presented  to  the 
eye  was  in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the 
bold  and  ahnost  wild-looking  sylvan  scenery  of  the 
park. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  and  very  perfect 
flower-garden,  with  all  the  fragrance,  all  the  bril- 
liance, and  aU  the  undisguised  art  that  properly  be- 
longs to  that  portion  of  English  pleasure-groimds. 

On  the  side  fronting  the  south  was  a  very  noble 
conservatory,  into  which  no  fruit-trees  of  any  kind 
were  admitted,  and  having  the  one  moderate  tem- 
perature which  is,  with  a  little  skilful  management, 
capable  of  keeping  in  health  and  beauty  the  flowen 
of  almost  every  climate  on  the  earth.  On  about 
half  an  acre  of  finely-shorn  turf,  in  the  front  of  this 
conservatory,  were  arranged  the  noble  collection  of 
stately  old  orange-trees,  upon  the  temporary  pee- 
session  of  which  Mary  had  set  her  heart. 

^*  There,  commodore!"  said  Mr.  ClementBODt 
pointing  to  the  mimic  grove,  ''  there  are  the  orange- 
trees,  and  there  are  their  tubs.  What  say  you? 
Do  you  think  they  may  be  made  to  enter  the  hall 
by  a  forced  march,  or  not?" 

^*  I  think  they  might  be  hoisted,  sir,  easy 
enough,"  replied  Richard  Herbert,  "if  we  ooold 
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get  a  rope  and  piilleys.  But  the  worst  difficulty  is, 
that  I  don't  see  how  they  are  to  be  got  through 
that  nanow  Grothic  doorway  there.  I  suspect,  sir, 
that  tliese  orange-trees  must  have  been  sprouting 
and  flourishing  for  many  a  year  since  they  were 
first  enclosed  in  this  garden." 

"  For  half  a  century,  I  take  it,  at  the  very  least," 
relied  Mr.  Clementson.  "  What  do  you  say  now, 
my  Maiy?  Do  you  wish  to  shear  them  of  hall* 
their  leafy  honours,  in  order  that  the  other  half 
ntt7^  ftble  to  get  into  the  hall?' 

^'Ohl  no,  no,  no,  papa!  The  gods  forbid!" 
cxdaimed  Mary,  laughing.  *'  What  a  goose  I 
o^uit  be,  never  to  have  perceived  this  remarkably 
<^bvi(ntt  fact  before!  Shall  I  quarrel  with  you, 
^*  Herbert,  for  having  made  my  folly  obvious  to 
iBttikind  in  general,  and  my  much  mortified  self 
m  particular,  or  shall  I  thank  you  for  having  been 
^'iffing  to  help  me  if  you  could?" 

^Oh!  scold  him  by  all  means,  Mary,"  said  her 
£>^.  "  It  will  be  so  much  more  feminine.  But 
wktfaer  you  scold  him  or  thank  him,  don't  call 
Urn  ib'.  Herbert  He  is  the  son  of  my  first 
cmuiii^  Mary,  and,  therefore,  imless  he  has  a  par- 
ticular objection  to  it,  I  beg  you  will  call  him  plain 
fiiduud,  if  you  please,  or  cousin;  and,  moreover, 
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give  him  leave  to  call  you  plain  Maiy,  or  Cousin 
Mary,  in  good,  honest,  cousin-like  style,  and  not  go 
on  Mister  and  Missing  each  other,  as  if  your 
parents  had  never  met  in  their  Uves.** 

''  Very  well,  papa,  we  will  call  cousin,  if  the 
gentleman  so  will,"  returned  Mary,  her  colour  a 
little  heightened,  but  with  a  very  sweetly  good- 
humoured  smile. 

The  young  gentleman  coloured  a  great  deal 
more,  but  replied,  with  a  good  grace,  that  he 
should  be  extremely  proud  of  the  title;  but,  never- 
theless, his  suspicious  &ncy  added:  *^  What  does 
that  mean,  I  wonder?'  And  again,  after  the  pause 
of  a  moment:  "Oh!  I  have  it.  We  are  to  call 
each  other  cousin,  to  make  her,  and  me,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  understand  why  it  is  that  poor 
Dick  Herbert  has  the  honour  of  being  here  at  an."* 

But  then,  as  if  a  little  ashamed  of  being  so  cap- 
tious, he  said:  '*  Well,  Cousin  Mary  I  is  there  any 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  the 
orange-trees  ?  Could  you  not  have  the  moss-covered 
bank  that  you  spoke  of,  with  such  a  background 
of  branches,  as  should  look  more  forest-like  than 
Bumham  Wood  does,  when  it  sets  off  to  fulfil  the 
witches'  prophecy?  Would  you  give  me  a  diaoe. 
tionaiy  command,  sir,  to  cmise  in  that  fine  old 
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irood  that  I  flaw  light  ahead  this  momingy  when 
we  let  the  kmb  loose !  I  think  if  you  would  yen- 
toie  to  do  this^  and  put  an  able  woodman,  and  a 
cart  and  hone  under  my  command  for  about  an 
hoar  to-mono  w  moming  before  break&st,  I  would 
undortike  to  promise,  that  before  my  cousin  opened 
her  ejci  to  the  son,  I  would  have  as  handwonw  a 
fareet  in  tow  as  any  young  lady  could  desire  to 
have  under  her  command.  What  say  you,  sb? 
Win  joQ  trust  me?* 

'^WiUMaiy  be  contented  with  withering  oak 

hoii|^  instead  of  flourishing  oranges?' said  Mr.  Cle* 

BNDim,  turning  towards  his  daughter  as  he  spoke. 

**l]iat  will  ir  ezdaimed  Mary,  joyfully.     <<  I 

venij  flowery  bank,  and  my  forest  hung  with  the 

eoloaied  lamps,  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  all  done  and 

i^^d  itp  already.    Nobody  but  an  English  sailor,** 

Ae  added,  with  an  approving  nod  to  Richard, 

*^voidd  ever  have  thought  of  turning  British  oaks 

tondi  good  account    And  as  to  withering,  papa, 

A^  AaU  not  wither.    Macnab  was  talking  to  me 

Ae  other  day  about  my  flower-garden  scheme,  and 

teU  m^  that  if  I  wanted  any  bkwoms  to  hang 

1^  the  treDis-work,  that  is  to  be  put  up  you 

how  between  the  pilasters,  and  over  all  the  doors, 

he  eodd  euSlj  keep  them  fresh  the  whole  night,  it 
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the  butler  would  only  give  him  empty  bottles 
enough;  and  the  same  system  may  easily  be  pur- 
sued with  my  forest" 

But  the  sun  was  now  setting,  and  the  moon 
rising,  so  Mrs.  Morris  recommended  a  retreat  into 
the  house>  the  exit  from  it  having  been  made 
without  any  preparation  for  night  air;  and  her 
prudent  proposal  was  complied  with,  though  not 
without  regret,  for  the  night  breeze,  richly  scented 
with  flowers,  was  delicious,  and  the  nature  of  the 
consultation  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  as 
well  as  the  hopeful  manner  in  which  it  had  termi- 
nated, had  removed,  as  if  by  magic,  all  shyness  and 
ceremony  from  the  intercourse  of  the  young  stranger 
with  his  hitherto  unknown  relations,  and  Richard 
thought  that  he  should  have  enjoyed  another  half 
hour  in  the  garden  greatly.  Both  the  girls  weze 
looking  so  beautiM,  too,  in  the  softened  light! 
That  his  cousin  Mary  was  the  prettiest,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself;  though  he  really 
tried  hard  to  persuade  himself  of  the  contrary. 
However,  he  thought  they  were  both  very  pretty, 
very  pretty  indeed;  but  firmly  adhering  to  hia 
resolution,  of  falling  in  love  with  Lu(^,  and  he  knew 
he  mtist  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them,  it  was  to 
her  that  he  turned  as  they  began  to  retrace  their 
steps  towards  the  house. 
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Tie  eyening,  wliich  without  this  adventure  of  the 
orange-trees,  might  very  probably  have  passed  with 
somewhat  of  the  tedious  stiffiiess  which  is  so  often 
R^pennduoed  in  a  small  domestic  circle  by  the 
•^riyal  of  a  perfect  stranger,  appeared  to  be  ex- 
trandy  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Lucy,  indeed,  was 
more  gentle  than  lively,  more  timid  than  gay;  but 
wen  she  ventured  to  smile  occasionally  at  the  droll 
■Ilia  of  the  young  sailor,  who  evidently  began  to 
find  bimself  very  pleasantly  at  his  ease,  and  chat- 
tered away  about  the  approaching  ball,  and  all  the 
one  felks  he  was  to  see  there,  in  a  manner  which 
P^  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  he  had  forgotten 
^  ezcefldve  propensity  to  pride  and  bstentation, 
wr  which  he  had  given  his  mother's  cousin 
credit,  during  the  first  hours  of  their  personal  ac- 
fttintance. 

Here  was,  indeed,  beyond  doubt,  talent  enough 

^  the  party  to  make  more  than  one  evening  pass 

•greeably,  without  any  aid  from  without.   The  two 

giris  and  Mrs.  Morris  sang  together  very  charm- 

u^y;  and  at  length  Richard  was  bold  enough  to 

eoo&m  that  he  sang  too. 

This  was  a  most  valuable  discovery.  His  voice 
was  a  very  fine  counter-tenor,  and  though  he  had 
Dot  been  so  thoroughly  well  taught  as  his  cousin 

TOL.  I.  T 
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Mary,  his  perfect  ear  and  perfect  taste  united, 
enabled  him  to  become  a  very  efficient  auxiliary. 

And  tben  Mrs.  Morris  played  a  waltz,  upon 
which  Mary,  instantly  starting  up,  seized  upon  hei 
ever-ready  French  governess,  and  giving  her  couon 
to  understand  that  he  was  to  take  Lucy,  the  two 
couples  danced  almost  unceasingly  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

Upon  the  whole,  Richard  Herbert  was  enchanted 
with  the  evening;  but  he  could  not  help  mutterijck 
to  himself  as  ho  went  to  bed:  ''  Madam  Dalbos 
was  vastly  careful  not  to  4ance  with  me.  I  wSj 
both  father  and  daughter  would  set  their  hearts 
rest  on  that  point.  They  may  depend  upon  ^t 
will  never  make  love  to  the  heiress." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

At  length  the  important  19th  of  September 
•^ved,  even  at  Dalbury  Park,  where  Mary  had  re- 
P^»tedly  declared  it  never  would  come,  for  that  week 
^*fe  week  had  passed  away,  and  yet  that  it  never 
•^cmedtbit  nearer.  Come  at  last,  however, itcertainly 
^  and,  as  it  happened,  a  good  many  people  besides 
"^Jwy  Clementson  welcomed   it  with   more   than 
^<*nn(m  interest    There  really  did  seem  an  odd 
•^  of  &tality  at  work  to  render  important  so  very 
^^^ffing  an  occurrence  as  a  ball  given'  by  a  coimtiy 
gottleman  at  his  own  old-fashioned  mansion,  to  a 
^  or  two  of  his  country  neighbours,  and  their 
S'^  in  the  shooting  season. 

^t  it  should  create  a  strong  sensation  in  the 
^Kniae  itself  was  natural  enough.  There  are  very 
Sew  houses  where  the  giving  a  ball  does  not  create 
I  aenaation.    If  the  heads  of  the  houses  where  it 

t2 
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occurs  arc  too  lazy  or  too  sublime  to  care  much 
about  it,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  anxious,  estimable, 
charffi,  or  chargee  (Taffaires^  who  rests  not  by  day, 
nor  even  by  night,  between  the  promulgation  of 
the^efe,  and  the  celebration  of  it. 

That  on  the  present  occasion,  there  should  be 
something  more  than  this,  was  quite  natural  That 
an  unknown  little  lady,  as  pretty  and  as  full  of 
animation  as  Mary  Clementson,  should  be  moved, 
to  a  very  strong  degree,  by  knowing  that  she  was 
to  be  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  almost  all  the 
fine  folks  she  had  ever  heard  of,  in  the  conspicuous 
character  of  mistress  of  a/Sfe,  can  surprise  no  pro- 
perly reflective,  and  pliilosophical  mind.  Tliat  the 
humble  confidante  of  this  rustic  Tilberina  should 
likewise  experience  a  good  deal  of  agitation  is, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  extremely 
natural,  also.  Nay,  that  the  stout-hearted  father  of 
the  yoimg  heiress,  considering  that  she  was  the  only 
creature  living  whom  he  very  greatly  cared  about| 
that  he  too,  should  feel  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  as 
to  what  would  be  thought  of  her,  and  so  forth, 
cannot  be  considered  as  extraordinary.  But  that 
any  other  men  and  women  grown  (except  perhi^ 
the  two  governesses),  should  take  any  particular 
interest  in  so  merely  countrified  an  affidr  may  require 
a  Uttle  explanation. 
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In  the  first  place,  Vidal,  the  hero  of  my  tale,  had 
variom  reasons  for  caring  more  about  this  ball  than 
he  had  ever  cared  for  any  ball  before.  Hitherto 
he  had  never  made  his  appearance  on  any  similar 
occaaon  (at  least  since  he  had  become  the  accom- 
plihed  man  he  now  was)  without  feeUng  perfectly 
sue  that  the  eyes  whose  glances  he  most  coveted 
would  look  towards  him  with  hope  and  gladness. 
He  TO,  in  fact,  and  he  knew  it  perfectly  well,  one 
<^the  most  accomplished  amateur  dancers  that  ever 
adorned  the  world,  in  any  age  or  country;  and  this, 
^inoiighis  other  good  gifts,  had  certainly  assisted  to 
^e  him  the  man  he  was.  But  this  was  the 
fint  time  that  he  had  ever  had  to  dance  before  the 
C'^'&giegated  eyes  of  admiring  beauties  as  an  £N- 
^6ED  MAN,  and  Vidal  only,  perhaps,  could  have 
^  as  he  did  the  importance  to  his  future  happiness 
rfthis  e^)eriment.  He  certainly  did  not,  when  he 
S^Qp  on  the  morning  of  this  19th  of  September, 
deoch  his  fists  convulsively,  or  strike  his  forehead 
^th  vehemence;  but  he  thought,  as  he  quietly  and 
^^■'efiilly  shaved  himself,  that  if  he  found  that  he  no 
'oDger  produced  the  indescribable  sort  of  flutter 
'^hich  he  had  so  often  watched  among  the  very 
^ttttt  of  the  fair,  when  he  moved  among  them,  in 
^  act  of  selecting  a  partner,  if  he  saw  and  felt,  that 
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night,  that  the  charm  was  broken,  and  that  Prospero- 
like  hehad  wilfully  thrown  away  hiswand — he  should 
be  very  likely  to  stop  short,  and  think  again  over 
every  little  and  great  feature  of  his  situation,  before 
he  really  tied  the  indissoluble  knot.  He  got  up 
from  his  skilfully  arranged  and  well-lighted  seat;  he 
wiped  liis  perfect  razor;  he  polished  it  upon  his 
pahn,  and  still  he  thought  and  thought. 

Had  no  one  ever  strung  together  the  odious  words 
CI-DEVANT  JEUNE  HOMME,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Theodore  Vidal  never  would  have  proposed 
marriage  even  to  the  all-lovely  Clara.    Tet  he  had 
nevcr^  even  when  deciding  upon  this  step,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  first  admiration,  no,  never  had  he  for 
a  moment  deceived  himself  with  the  belief,  that 
Clara  was  to  be  the  last  woman  with  whom  he  should 
iaU  in  love;  or  what  was  greatly  more  impoitant 
still  to  his  happiness,  the  last  woman  who  should  fidl 
in  love  with  him.    He  had  no  intention  of  making 
her  a  bad  husband.    Far  from  it     She  was  leaUy 
an  angel,  and  he  perfectly  adored  her;  butTheodoze 
Vidal  had  not  lived  at  home  and  abroad  for  thir^- 
seven  years  without  knowing  that  there  were  many 
admirable  husbands  who  were,  nevertheless,  not  ft 
bit  better  than  he  intended  to  be.    She  was,  indeed, 
for  a  thousand  reasons,  exactly  the  wife  to  suit  him, 
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and  he  did,  and  was  sore  he  always  should,  love 
ber  a  great  deal  too  well  to  make  her  unhappy.  On 
tlie  contrary,  he  hoped  and  fully  intended  that  she 
should  be  greatly  admired,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  oouise,  extremely  happy.  He  fully  intended  also 
to  Ere  as  much  in  society  as  ever,  and  far  from  pur- 
posing, as  the  whole  race  of  bad  husbands  do,  to 
feave  his  lovely  wife  at  home,  he  looked  forward 
with  tlie  greatest  satisfaction  to  her  grace  and  beauty 
becoming  ahnost  as  much  the  fashion  as  his  own 
most  valuable  qualities  had  been,  and  (the  gods  be 
pniaed)  still  were- 

Of  course,  it  was  another  great  and  important 

iwrn  for  permitting  himself  to  yield  to  the  ardour 

of  the  feelings  she  had  inspired,  that  she  was  the 

ttd/pofldble  heir  to  her  two  respectable  aunts.    It 

WBS  not  likely  that  they  were  rich.    He  did  not 

ddide  himself.    He  had  no  idea  that  they  were  so. 

Bat  their  house  and  gardens  formed  a  very  pretty 

ptcfpettj.     They  must  be  worth  money.    There 

were  some  old  pictures  too;  one  or  two  landscapes 

which  some  of  his  particular  friends  might  admire. 

In  short  it  was  altogether  a  very  different  thing 

fiom    manying    a    pretty    girl    with    nothing. 

And  though  he  never  in  company  pronounced 

the  same  of  Lady  Arabella  to  the  daughters  who 

so  fimdly  cherished  her  memory,  without  emitting 
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from  his  long,  haUn^losed  eye  a  spark  that  was  sure 
to  produce  an  intelligent  smile  from  all  who  heard 
him,  he  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  insensible 
to  the  advantages  of  a  right  honourable  connexion, 
and  had  not  been  so  wanting  to  himself  as  not  to 
have  ascertained  the  race  from  which  the  noble 
grandmother  of  his  love  descended,  or  to  have  neg- 
lected such  an  examination  of  Lady  Randal's  peer- 
age as  sufficed  to  assure  him  that  *'  Lady  Arabella 
Norwell,  m.  Henry,  son  of  Casimo  Jenkins,  Esq.,'* 
was  to  be  found  there. 

All  this,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  state,  he  had 
ascertained  before  he  had  made  the  proposal  to  Clara, 
which  had  been  accepted  just  three  days  before  that 
fixed  for  the  ball  at  Dalbury  Park. 

It  was,  therefore,  at  the  ball  at  Dalbury  Park  that 
Mr.  Vidal  meant  to  make  the  experiment  of 
appearing  as  an  engaged  man.  He  by  no  means 
intended  to  make  this  engagement  ostentatiously 
public,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  anxious  that  it  should 
be  for  the  present  as  little  known  as  posdble.  Some 
men  might  have  anticipated  a  little  difficulty  from  the 
double  duty  of  displaying  himself  to  Clara  as  her  de- 
votedlover,  yet  still  prcservingtherightof  continuing 
before  her  eyes  a  candidate  for  the  smiles  and  the 
admiration  of  every  other  woman  in  the  room.  But 
he  did  not    He  longed  for  it    It  would  be  just 
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soch  a  trial  of  skill  as  he  loved.  It  was  a  trial  which 
to  othew  would  bring  aasured  failure,  but  to  him, 
MBured  succera;  and  he  smiled  before  his  looking- 
g!a«,  and  felt  that  he  looked  handsomer  than  ever, 
ashethoughtof  it. 

Artbur  Lexington  also  intended  that  this  ball 
Aould  be  an  important  one  to  him,  but,  as  was  very 
i^ataial,  his  meditations  upon  it  were  less  gay  than 
thoaeofVidaL 

To  Miss  Anne  Jenkins  the  ball  was  very  im- 
portant indeed.  It  was,  she  thought,  impossible 
™  upon  such  an  occasion  she  could  help  perceiving 
'Aat  the  squire's  real  sentiments  and  intentions  to- 
''■rfs  her  were.  If  he  treated  her  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  company,  she  should 
know  what  she  ought  to  think,  and  she  determined 
she  would  think  it 

Miss  Elizabeth  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 

o£  wearing  her  mother's  diamond  eax-rings   and 

hrooch,  together  with  the  slender  pearl  spring  in  the 

fixmt  of  hercap;  and  Clara  liked  the  thoughts  of  the 

ball  better  than  she  would  have  done  had  she  been 

going  to  it,  as  she  had  done  once  before  to  a  ball  at 

Lord  Randal's,  with  the  hope  of  dancing  agreat  deal 

with  Arthur  Lexington,  and  with  the  chance  ot 

being  disappointed. 
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The  Springfields  were  delighted,  "  naturally  ao," 
at  an  opportunity  for  display.  They  only  wished  it 
had  been  a  fancy  ball,  for  then  Chatterton  might 
have  gone  either  as  Lord  Byron  or  as  Mercury,  Elea- 
nor as  the  Comic  Muse,  and  Edith  as  Sappho. 

The  Randals  and  the  Monktons  w6re  well  pleased, 
as  everybody  else  is,  when  living  in  the  country,  at  the 
prospect  of  any  event  that  promises  a  little  variety. 

But  as  to  Lady  Sarah,  she  had  some  very  gentle 
feelings  in  her  heart  about  poor  VidaL  She  really 
did  pity  that  man !  He  was  so  talented?  So  superior! 
and  it  really  grieved  her  to  see  that  he  had  sufieied 
himself  to  be  a  great  deal  more  seriously  touched  by 
her  than  she  had  either  wished  or  expected.  As  to 
thinking  it  necessary  to  look  ugly  and  appear  odious^ 
with  such  a  man  as  that,  for  fear  of  his  making  him* 
self  seriously  miserable,  it  was  perfectly  out  of  the 
question,  and  she  was  siu*e  Monkton  would  be  ex- 
cessively provoked  with  her  if  she  thought  of  it. 
Poor  Yidal !  she  could  not  help  it,  but  she  must 
positively  wear  her  rose-colour  and  silver,  let  him 
look  at  her  as  he  would.  She  wished  she  did  not 
understand  the  looks  of  men  so  well.  But  she  could 
not  help  it.  It  was  bom  with  her  she  believed^  and 
she  was  afraid  that  it  would  only  die  when  she  died, 
if  she  lived  to  be  a  hundred. 
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As  to  the  unknown  remainder  of  that  highly  re- 
^wctable  neighbourhood,  their  feeUngs  on  the  occa- 
aon  can  only  be  judged  of  by  our  general  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Norman  said  fix>m  the  very  first  that  he 
would  not  go,  for  that  he  had  been  assured  by  Mr. 
Clementson  himself,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
foasQ  to  be  foimd  in  the  house. 

It  Had  been  agreed  between  Mary  and  Lucy,  that 
^  should  pot  dress  in  the  same  room.  Mary  had 
popoeed  a  contrary  arrangement,  because  her  own 
niaid  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  capable  of 
^icsing  their  hur,  and  the  thoughtful  girl  fancied 
uatif  this  rather  dignified  individual  were  sent  up 
^^  to  the  little  room  which  was  still  occupied  as 
'^^'^ore  by  the  coachman's  daughter,  with  orders 
todieflB "  Lucy  DaltonV  hair,  she  might  show  some 
fpapUmiB  of  disinclination  to  the  ofiice. 

Bat  Lucy  assured  her  so  gravely,  that  unless  she 
wm  left  quite  alone  to  dress,  she  should  get  too 
oervous  to  appear,  that  Mary  gave  way,  and  they 
parted. 

The  heiress's  next  care  was  to  summon  her  per- 
sonal attendant  before  dinner,  and  to  address  her 
thus: — 

"  You  need  not  prepare  any  thing  for  dressing 
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before  dinner,  Marshall.  I  shall  only  wash  my 
hands,  and  you  may  just  smooth  my  hair.  But  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you.  My  father  now  considers  me 
as  a  grown  up  person,  Marshall,  as  I  suppose  you 
all  know,  and  amongst  other  alterations,  he  has  been 
to  kind  as  to  make  one  that  gives  mc  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  all.  He  has  invited  Lucy  Dalton,  Miss 
Dalton,  as  you  must  all  call  her  for  the  future,  to 
come  and  live  with  me  as  my  friend  and  companion, 
and  she  must  be  considered  and  treated  by  every 
body  in  the  house  as  much  like  a  yoimg  lady  as  I 
am  myself.  You  will  please  to  tell  all  the  servants 
this,  from  me,  Marshall.  The  reason  that  I  speak 
to  you  about  it  at  this  moment  is,  because  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  dress  her  hair  for  her  to-night 
And  I  beg  that  you  will  take  the  very  greatest  pains 
about  it.  She  has  very  beautiful  hair,  you  know,  and 
I  shall  be  much  pleased  with  you,  if  you  will  dress 
it  so  as  to  set  it  off  to  the  very  greatest  advantage." 

The  yoimg  woman  to  whom  this  was  addressed 
began  to  colour  the  very  instant  Lucy's  name  was 
mentioned,  growing  redder  and  redder  at  every 
word  her  young  mistress  uttered,  and  when  she 
ceased,  she  replied  stiffly,  but  in  a  tone  most  pro* 
foundly  respectful: — 

'*I  should  be  very  sorry,  Miss  Clementson,  to 
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make  any  difficulty  in  obeying  you  in  all  things, 
M  it  18  my  duty  to  do  as  long  as  I  remain  your  ser- 
vant But  as  to  my  dressing  the  hair  of  your  late 
coachman's  daughter,  miss,  it  is  altogether  out  of 
cianujter  and  impossible." 

"  Very  well,  Marshall,"  returned  Mary,  quietly, 
and  without  the  slightest  irritation  in  voice  or 
manner,  "  then  you  must  leave  me.  But  I  presume 
you  will  not  go  away  to-night,  and  therefore,  as 
you  are  still  my  servant,  I  desire  that  you  will  dress 
M»  Dalton's  hair  this  evening,  before  you  dress 
nine." 

"Indeed,  miss,"  cried  the  agitated  Abigail, 
''owting  into  teais,  "  I  cannot  do  any  such  thing, 
fi  would  be  no  ways  decent.  Miss  Clementson,  and 
you  may  ask  the  old  ladles,  miss,  or  my  master,  and 
I  am  sure  they  would  tell  you  the  same." 

"I  shall  ask  no  one,  Marshall.  Tou  will  leave 
^  hoose  directly  if  you  please,  and  whatever  is  due 
Of  belongs  to  you  shall  be  sent  to  you  at  the  Cle- 
^^tsom  Arms  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Maiy. 

"Leave  the  house  directly?'  returned  the  aston- 

1^  waiting-maid,  almost  paralyzed  by  dismay, 

"leave  the  house  the  night  of  the  ball,  without 

your  being  dressed,  miss?    Why,  it  is  not  possible, 

mi*.    Sure  you  must  know  it  isn't  possible.    And 
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all  your  beautiful  things  fix)m  London  that  I  have 
been  looking  over,  and  setting  ready,  who  is  there 
that  can  put  them  on  for  you,  but  myself  ?* 

"  I  beg  tliat  you  will  give  yourself  no  further 
trouble  about  my  dress,  Marshall.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able,  with  Anne's  assist- 
ance, to  put  it  on  very  well.  Stay  one  moment, 
however." 

Having  rung  her  bell  twice,  which  was  the  signal 
for  the  upper  house-maid  to  make  her  appearance, 
the  young  lady  sat  down,  taking  a  volume  that  lay 
upon  her  toilet,  and  appeared  to  set  about  reading 
it  with  very  earnest  attention. 

The  woman  looked  thimder-struck,  and  seemed 
absolutely  imable  to  speak  or  ipove  from  astonish* 
ment.  The  summons  given  by  the  bell  was  speedily 
obeyed,  and  the  housemaid  entered. 

^'  Marshall  is  going  to  leave  the  house  diiectly," 
said  Mary,  addressing  her  in  the  most  steady  and 
composed  voice  imaginable,  *'  I  shall  want  your  help, 
Anne,  to  dress  me.  Stay  here  for  a  moment  now. 
And  you,  Marshall,  lay  out  upon  the  bed,  inome- 
diately,  every  part  of  the  dress  that  has  just  oome 
from  London.'* 

Marshall  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  continued 
to  weep  and  wring  her  hands. 
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"If  you  lefiise  to  lay  the  dress  out  yourself, 
Mmhall,  tell  Anne  where  she  may  find  it.  I  wish 
to  see  that  it  is  all  nght,  before  you  go." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Miss  Clementson !"  sobbed  the 
rebellious  waiting-woman.     "  Quite  entirely  impos- 

"  Impossible  for  you  to  take  out  my  dress,  Mar- 
sittU?  I  don*t  understand  you.  I  insist  upon  its 
b^  taken  out,  and  laid  upon  the  bed,  immediately ; 
70Q  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  impossible, 
Isappose?' 

"No I  Miss  Clementson,  no!"  cried  Mrs.  Mar- 
W,  apparently  recovering  her  senses.  "  Only, 
^  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  for  one  half  moment 
ky  myself." 

The  ab  of  humility  and  painful  agitation,  which 
Ittd  followed  the  waiting-woman's  first  burst  of 
^ger  made  the  kind-hearted  heiress  very  desirous 
of  complying  with  this  request,  and  it  was  not 
without  an  effi>rt,  that  she  abstained  &om  desiring 
Amie  to  leave  the  room.  But  she  remembered  with 
t  steadiness  of  purpose  that  did  her  honour,  that 
the  fatore  podtion  of  her  humble  fiiend  might 
greatly  depend  upon  her  own  conduct  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  and  she  therefore  replied  firmly,  but 
without  harshness,  ^'  No,  Marshall,  I  have  no  wish 
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to  keep  secret  wliat  is  passing  between  us.  On  the 
contrar}",  I  should  prefer  its  being  known  to  the 
whole  family,  as  the  best  manner  of  making  them 
all  understand  my  wishes  and  intentions  respecting 
Miss  Dalton.  I  ordered  you  to  dress  her  hair,  and 
you  refused,  upon  which  I  told  you,  that  you  should 
immediately  leave  the  house,  preferring  all  the  in* 
convenience  which  might  arise  from  losing  your 
6er%'iccs,  to  the  permitting  any  one  to  remain  near 
me,  who  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  treat 
Miss  Dalton  in  the  manner  I  choose  my  friend  should 
be  treated." 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  returned  Marshall, 
sobbing;  '^  I  know  that  I  forgot  myself,  but  I  was 
so  taken  by  surprise — ^I  will  be  quite  ready  to  do 
any  thing  you  bid  me,  miss,  sooner  than  leave  you 
— for  I  couldn't  bear  it." 

''  Indeed,  Marshall,  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  part 
with  you,"  replied  Mary.  "  And  for  the  fixture,  I 
dare  say  we  shall  imderstand  each  other  better.  You 
may  go  now,  Anne.  Tet  stay,"  she  added,  as  tlie 
house-maid  was  making  her  retreat,  ^'  I  will  tellyoa 
now,  the  arrangement  I  propose  to  make  for  tlie 
necessary  attendance  upon  Miss  Dalton.  And  if 
you  liave  either  of  you  any  objection  to  it,  you  had 
better  say  so  at  once,  if  you  please.    Tou,  Mftyhrf]^ 
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must  undertake  to  dress  Miss  Dalton's  hair  when 
any  occasion  like  the  present  renders  it  likely  that 
die  should  wish  for  your  assistance.  But  she  arranges 
It  so  beautifully  herself,  that  I  dare  say  she  would 
prefer  continuing  to  do  so  generally.  For  this 
extra  trouble,  your  wages  shall  be  raised  one  pound 
^▼eiy  quarter.  And  you,  Anne,  must  answer  Miss 
Dalton's  bell,  and  constantly  wait  upon  her  when 
die  wants  attendance,  in  return  for  which  your 
^^^  shall  in  like  manner  be  increased  four  pounds 
*year.  Will  this  satisfy  you?'  she  added,  addressing 
them  both. 

Bie  two  women  declared  themselves  always  ready 
to  do  every  thing  and  any  thing  Miss  Clementson 
<^6sired,  and  returned  her  a  multitude  of  thanks  for 
her  goodness. 

This  important  matter  satisfactorily  settled,  every 
^hing  went  on  prosperously.  The  great  hall,  Richard 
Herbert  being  engineer-in-chief,  wasconverted.into  a 
TOjr  complete  fairy  flower-garden,  and  when  the  cargo 
of  coloured  lamps,  which  had  been  sent  from  Lon- 
don, were  lighted  among  the  branches  of  the  mimic 
£nest  which  was  its  boimdary,  Mary  had  the  inex- 
pressible delight  of  hearing  Mademoiselle  Panache 
ezdaim,  that  the  effect  was  precisely  that  of  Aladdin's 

VOL-  !•  U 
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magic  garden  as  represented  in  a  ballet  at  the  grand 
opera. 

It  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  least  happy  mx)- 
mcnts  of  Mr.  Clcmentson's  life,  when  he  first  saw 
his  pretty  daughter  in  full  dress,  parading,  like  a 
presiding  goddess,  as  he  thought,  through  the  long- 
neglected  but  now  brilliantly  illuminated  drawing- 
rooms  of  his  ancestral  mansion. 

He  had  not  forgotten  Mary's  charming  mother^  ^ 
nor  the  still  lovelier  idol  of  his  first  afiection,  bu^l 
nevertheless  he  thought  that  he  had  never  bef(>ic-< 
seen  any  thing  so  beautiful,  no,  not  half  so  beauti£\x 
as  his  daughter. 

And  she  certainly  did  appear  very  pretty,  v&xy 
gracefiil,  very  captivating,  as  she  looked  roimd  k^r, 
delighted  with  the  aspect  of  every  thing  that  met 
her  glance,  and  her  bright  young  eyes  flashing  witfc 
present  and  anticipated  joy.* 

Tlie  good  squire,  though  he  had  insisted  upon 
himself  ordering  the  dress  which  his  darling  was  to 
appear  in  on  the  present  occasion,  had  had  the  war 
dom  of  making  his  orders  to  the   drcsemaker  no 
further  specific  than  that  he   wished   to  have  a 
ball  dress  as  elegant  as  it  could  be  made,  for  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  % 
bright,  though  not  very  ruddy  complexion. 
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The  dressmaker  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  the 
fiqmie's  confidence  was  well  placed. 

No  newly-blown  anow-drop  ever  looked  more 

^tily  delicate  when  first  emerging  fix)m  the  bosom 

of  its  mother  earth,  than  pretty  Mary  Glementson 

did,  when  she  met  her  father  and  her  cousin,  on 

entering  the  drawing-room,  followed  by  her  Mend 

Lucy. 

Her  dress  was,  of  course,  entirely  white,  and  of 
^  and  materials  not  only  ct  la  mode^  but  a  la 
*o4  de  Marie;  for  it  suited,  and  fitted  her  exqui- 

• 

^  little  figure  to  perfection.  A  small  coronal  of 
^"9^  leaves  and  blossoms  formed  her  head-'dress, 
^  graceful  little  branches  of  the  same  classic 
^er  adorned  her  dress.  All  this  was,  with  all  its 
^^ce,  extremely  simple,  but  there  is  something 
^  the  first  indesmbable  emanation  of  the  nymph- 
Ife  beauty  of  seventeen  that  gives  a  charm,  very 
wdedly  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  to  any  costume 
^podtively  in  bad  taste. 

Was  it  because  Mary  Clementson,  by  entering  the 
^oom  first,  so  seized,  asit  were,  upon  the  admiration 
(rfboth  the  old  gentleman  and  the  young  one,  that 
they  reaDy  could  not  recover  themselves  enough  to 
4>  justice  to  the  very  handsome  girl  who  followed 
^?    It  was  either  this,  or  that  the  style  of  Mary 

XJ2 
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happened  to  suit  the  taste  of  both  more  tlian  that 
of  her  far  more  brilliant  companion ;  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  in  the  eyes  of  both,  the  shorter  beauty 
was  incomparably  more  lovely  than  the  taller  one. 
And  yet  Lucy  Dalton  looked  very  beautiful,  too. 
Her  complexion  was  of  that  exceedingly  delicate 
tint  which  is  always  compared  to  the  wild  rose,  and 
which  truly  more  nearly  resembles  tliat  in  colour 
than  any  thing  else.    Her  eyes  might  very  justly  be 
called  "  heavenly  blue,"  for  they  most  accurately 
matched  the  hue  of  the  firmament,  as  we  see  it  in 
our  pale  England  on  a  perfectly  cloudless  day;  and 
for  her  hair,  not  all  that  has  been  said  about ''  tresses 
like  the  mom,"  can  create  an  idea  of  more  beau- 
teously-flowing  light  locks  than  those  which  fell  in 
copious  ringlets  on  the  fair  Lucy*s  bosom. 

For  her  dre^,  ordered  by  herself,  and  concerning 
which  she  had  consulted  no  one,  she  had  choeen 
pale  blue  satin,  covered  with  transparent  gauze  of 
the  same  cdour.  Nothing,  it  must  be  allowed, 
coidd  set  off  the  delicate  tint  of  her  complexion  to 
greater  advantage;  but  either  the  dress,  or  the  fidr 
tall  young  creature  that  wore  it,  had  less  of  perfect 
gracefulness,  or,  what  may,  perhaps,  be  the  plain 
truth  after  all,  she  had  not,  altogether,  the  look 
of  high-bred  elegance  which  distinguished  her  little 
patroness. 
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"  Welcome,  fair  kdies,"  said  the  delighted  father, 
bowing  to  them  both;  "  we  have  been  waiting  for 
you,  at  least,  this  half  hour." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  I  think,  that  when 
parents,  jfrom  some  peculiarity  of  their  nature,  ap- 
pear obstinately  bent  upon  spoiling  a  cliild  by  every 
word  they  utter,  the  child,  by  a  merciful  provision 
of  Providence,  is  somehow  or  other  very  myste- 
noudy  rendered  incapable  of  being  spoiled.     And 
so  It  was  with  Mary  Clementson.     She  was  simply 
and  finnly  persuaded  that  her  father  loved  her  so 
^A  better  than  any  body  else  in  the  world  ever 
could,  that  his  opinion  of  her  went  for  nothing. 
*lat  she  loved  him  the  better  from  so  fully  com- 
pdiending  his  partial  love  for  her  is  certain,  but  it 
tt  equally  so  that  it  never  for  a  moment  raised 
«er  opinion  of  herself  in  any  way.    And  this  really 
^  very  fortunate,  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  she 
^^tjunly  must  have  become  one  of  the  most  odiously 
c^^Doeited  little  animals  that  ever  existed. 

"Well,  Dick,"  said  the  squire,  after  walking 
<!<i>X9'^7  ^und  his  laughing  daughter  twice,  ''  I 
BUMt  say  that,  considering  the  young  lady  was  never 
ftD-dresBed  before,  excepting  when  she  wore  the 
fine  christening  robe  that  the  duchess,  her  god- 
mother, sent  her,  I  must  say  that,  considering  this, 
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the  young  heiress  does  not  look  particularlj  awk- 
ward." 

Had  this  appeal  been  made  to  him  without  the 
words  "  young  heiress"  being  thrust  into  it,  Richard 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  not  to  answer  in 
a  way  that  might  have  almost  too  fully  proved  his 
uniformity  of  opinion  with  the  speaker;  but  this 
allusion  to  her  wealth  and  dignity  shot  like  an  Ice- 
bolt  through  his  heart.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  constrained  himself  to  make  a  stiff  little  bow  of 
acquiescence,  the  coldness  of  which  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  sufficient  to  convince  Mary  that  her 
dear  darling  papa  was  no  very  good  judge  of  young 
ladies;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  no  very  fair 
judge  of  her. 

Yet  perhaps  there  was  a  Uttlc  mixture  of  pride, 
too,  or  of  wounded  vanity,  or  of  a  bruised  fi^eling 
of  some  sort,  in  the  mental  process  by  whidli  she 
decided,  as  her  couan  stepped  on  and  paid  his 
compliments  to  Lucy,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his 
good-nature  to  her  about  the  forest  and  the  flower- 
garden,  Richard  Herbert  certainly  did  not  think 
her  worth  looking  at  when  Lucy  Dalton  wis 
by. 

But  in  the  next  moment  all  her  sweet  natme 
returned  to  her.  She,  too,  drew  near  to  Lucy,  and 
with  most  unfeigned  pleasure  gazed  at  the  deUcate 
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bloom  of  her  fidr  cheek,  and  said  to  herself  with 
equal  aincerity  and  resignation,  "No !  no !  certainly 
there  is  nobody  but  my  own  papa,  who  would  not 
agree  with  cousin  Richard !" 

Nor  was  Lucy  less  sensible  than  Mary  that  young 
Herbert  appeared  to  admire  her  most;  and  the  fact, 
eren  at  that  exciting  moment,  set  her  thinking,  and 
▼cry  soberly  thinking  too,  during  the  few  minutes 
which  elapsed  before  the  company  began  to  arrive. 

That  the  young  man  was  not  a  yoimg  man  of 
«ige  fortune  she  felt  perfectly  sure;  but  she  was 
^^oallj  so  that  he  had  some  income  to  depend 
^fOQ  besides  his  profession,  for  this  she  had  gathered 
fiom  words  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Clementson, 
previous  to  his  anivaL  How,  then,  should  she  act 
towards  him?  How  receive  the  attentions  which 
ke  was  so  obviously  disposed  to  pay  her?  The 
present  moment  was  certainly  not  well  adapted  for 
^^ciding  so  important,  so  delicate,  and  so  difficult  a 
?«tttion.  But  thought  is  very  rapid,  and  Lucy 
Wton,  even  before  the  first  party  were  annoimced, 
wund  time  to  decide,  that  to  lose  the  possible 
^^Mioe  of  winning  him,  before  she  was  certain  of 
obtaining  any  thing  better,  would  be  highly  rcpre- 
^^ble,  and.  in  direct  defiance  of  the  rule  she  had 
*i  down  for  herself,  not  to  suffer  any  opportunity 
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of  bettering  her  dependant  condition  to  escape,  and 
to  remember  always,  that  it  was  only  upon  the 
present  time  she  could  reckon  for  obtaining  the  all- 
important  end  she  liad  in  view. 

So  when  Richard  Herbert,  just  as  a  party  of  four 
ladies  and  one  gentleman  came  into  the  room  toge- 
ther, asked  her  to  dance  the  first  dance  with  him, 
she  answered  him  with  that  sort  of  captivating 
assent,  wliich  is  more  spoken  by  the  eyes  than  the 
lips,  yet  looking  so  beautifully  shy  and  modest 
withal,  that  a  man  considerably  older  than  Richard 
might  have  been  inclined  to  believe  as  he  did,  that 
pretty  Lucy  Dalton  was  a  perfect  model  of  innocent 
simplicity  and  virgin  shyness;  but  with  a  heart  so 
gentle  and  so  soft  withal,  as  would  lead  her  to 
repay  with  tender  devotion  the  affection  of  any  one 
who  really  loved  her. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Dalbury  Park  did  them- 
selves honour  that  night,  on  the  score  of  punc- 
tuality. The  cards  had  named  nine  o'clock  as  the 
hour  for  assembling,  and  before  ten  the  whole  of 
the  party  had  arrived. 

There  certainly  was  more  than  a  common  degree 
of  curiosity  felt  concerning  the  young  heiress  who 
was  that  night  to  make  her  first  appearance  on  any 
stage  beyond  the  nursery  and  schoolroom.     Her 
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Jwng  "a  woman  grown,"   was  a   circmnstance 
whidi  had  taken  the  neighbourhood  by  surprise, 
as  well  as  her  father;  and  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived e}q)lanation  of  the  suddenness  with  which 
4i8  important  fact  was  at  length  annoimced  to  the 
neighbourhood  was,  that  she  had  been  rigorously 
*ept  back  by  her  father's  fear  that  her  great  ex- 
pectations would  make  her  an  object  for  all  the  for- 
t'D^himteis  in  the  coimtry;  and  that  she  was  now 
^  brought  out,  because  the  cautious  old  gentle- 
"^  had  foimd  a  match  for  her  that  he  approved, 
^  that  it  was  most  probable  her  second  appear- 
ance would  be  in  the  character  of  a  bride. 

Som^  indeed,  there  were,  who  clung  to  a  dif- 
^t  theory.  There  generally  was  some  reason, 
***y  said,  when  people  did  any  thing  very  queer, 
™  out  of  the  common  way;  and  that  it  was 
^^  more  likely  the  poor  girl  had  some  personal 
"*^*niuty  about  her,  than  that  Mr.  Clementson  had 
**>«Ily  shut  her  up,  like  a  fore-doomed  princess  in 
•  aiiy  tale,  for  fear  of  her  being  beset  with  lovers. 
«ttt  unless  it  were  something  very  bad  indeed, 
^  was  little  doubt  but  that  Dalbury  Park  and 

**  surrounding  domain  would  make  young  men 

• 

^  general  exceedingly  indulgent. 

•OiOBe  who  had  held  this  latter  theory,  however, 
™^ed  themselves  very  amiably  open  to  conviction. 
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At  the  very  first  glance  obtained  at  the  momeat 
of  their  introduction,  they  very  candidly  confeseed 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  reason  for  Mr.  Clementson's  singular 
manner  of  bringing  up  his  daughter,  it  certainly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  personal  deformity. 

And  then  the  other  interpretation  of  the  mystery 
gained  ground^  and  before  the  evening  was  halt 
over  there  was  probably  not  an  individual  in  the 
room  who  had  not  heard  that  Miss  Clementson, 
sweet  pretty  creature !  was  going  to  be  married  im- 
mediately. 

The  young  ladies,  upon  the  whole,  were  very 
well  pleased  to  hear  it  Nothing  makes  ^ngle  men 
so  disagreeable,  as  the  having  a  beauty  and  an 
heiress  let  loose  among  them. 

And  as  to  the  generality  of  the  young  men  who 
chanced  to  be  present,  the  having  lost  a  chance 
before  they  knew  they  had  it,  gave  them  but  little 
concern. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  presumed  engagement» 
Mary  was  not  only  the  object  of  very  general 
attention,  but  was  greatly,  and  in  good  earnest, 
admired.  One  or  two  particularly  swarthy  gentle- 
men, gave  the  preference  to  the  blue  eyes  and 
translucent  complexion  of  Lucy;  but  these  were  not 
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Qumj.  One  fair  creature  there  was,  and  only  one, 
wliom  all  tliat  saw  her  did  think,  and  could  not 
ielp  thinking,  handsomer  than  Mary  Clementson. 
Hiis  was  Clara  Maynard. 

Now  and  then,  but  not  very  often  (though  of- 

tener  in  England  than  anywhere  else),  we  see  a  wo- 

ittan  so  pre-eminently  lovely,  that  the  acknowledging 

her  to  be  so,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  taste    or 

opinion,  but  simply  the  avowal  of  a  matter  of  fact, 

too  obvious  to  be  either  doubted  or  denied. 

The  beauty  of  Clara  was  of  this  kind,  and  one 
proof  that  it  was  so,  was  the  eSkct  it  produced  on 
Maiy.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  young  heiress 
and  Miss  Maynard  had  never  seen  each  other  be- 
£>ze.  They  might,  and  probably  had,  occasionally 
exchanged  glances  at  each  other's  bonnets.  But 
Bfr.  Clementson's  seat  in  church  (which  was  the 
only  spot  where  even  thus  much  of  acquaintance 
had  been  made),  was  most  happily  situated  for 
one  who  wished  neither  to  see  nor  be  seen;  being 
in  the  gallery,  and  approached  by  a  little,  aristo- 
czadcal,  private  staircase,  firom  a  door  that  opened 
in  the  park.  And,  indeed,  the  very  church  itself 
aeemed,  ttom  its  arrangement,  to  be  almost  his  pri- 
vate property,  though  there  was  a  large  "  stranger's 
pew,"  in  which  it  was  not  very  tmusualto  see  deserters 
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from  the  crowded  church  at  CJompton,  especially  on 
a  summer  afternoon,  when  the  cool  little  church 
itself,  as  well  as  the  pleasant  walk  to  it  across  a 
mile  of  meadows,  made  the  excursion  a  very  tempt- 
ing one.  But  the  high  curtains  which  surrounded 
the  magnificent  pew  of  the  squires  of  Dalbury,  pre- 
vented the  gratification  of  all  such  ex-parochial 
wanderers  fix)m  being  gratified  in  that  direction. 

If  I  venture  to  say  that  Mary  did  the  honours 
of  her  party  well,  it  must  only  be  understood 
to  mean  that  she  did  them  well,  considering  that 
she  had  never  even  been  present  at  a  ball  in  her 
life.  All  the  company  as  they  entered,  were  named 
to  her  in  succession,  and  she  had  a  bright,  innocent 
smile  for  all  the  ladies,  and  a  blushing,  shy  little 
bow  for  all  the  gentlemen.  But  when  the  dancing 
began,  and  Lord  Randal,  in  right  of  his  nobility, 
led  her  to  the  top  of  the  room  for  the  first  quadrille, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  she  very  nearly  forgot  the 
having  any  duties  to  perform  at  alL 

She  neither  felt  frightened  nor  shy.  The  two 
ladies  who  had  superintended  her  education,  were 
both  well-bred,  clever  women,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Lucy,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
talent,  there  had  always  been  a  degree  of  move- 
ment and  pleasant  practice  in  all  kinds  of  aooom* 
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plishment,  which  had  been  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  young  heiress  of  Dalbury  from  feeling  ter- 
rified at  standing  up  to  a  dance. 

Moreover,  Maiy  loved  dancing  exceedingly,  and 
when  the  quadrille  ceased  and  the  waltz  began, 
she  was  too  happy  to  think  of  any  thing  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  scene. 

Sir  Williim  Monkton,  though  not  very  young, 
was  an  excellent  waltzer,  and  it  was  with  him  that 
Maiy  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time,  that  very  fascinating 
^ce,  with  a  stronger  arm  to  sustain  her  in  the 
°^  flight,  than  that  of  Mademoiselle  Panache 
or  of  Lucy.  And  greatly  did  she  enjoy  it,  and  beau- 
*My  did  she  dance.  Her  pretty  little  feet,  in 
niost  Camilla-like  style,  seemed  rather  to  skim 
^r  the  floor,  than  to  touch  it,  and  every  movc- 
^^^  appeared  to  be  more  an  accompaniment  to  the 
^u^c  than  something  independent  of  it.  Clara 
etched  her  with  delight,  and  their  pleasure  in 
Woking  at  each  other  was  so  mutual,  that  they 
approached  each  other  by  common  consent,  and 
"^re  speedily  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  be- 
^een  them,  that  they  were  to  be  friends. 

Vidal,  the  ever  self-possessed  and  graceful  Vidal, 
"^  very  pimctually  met  the  party  from  the  Town 
Head  House  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Clementson's 
^'^^on,  and  made  his  entree^  as  he  intended  to 
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do,  in  attendance  upon  his  beautiful  and  univei 
admired  Clara.  There  was  as  much  of  vanil 
of  love  in  the  glance  which  returned  to  her, 
sending  its  experienced  scrutiny  round  the  roo 

There  was  no  lack  of  beauty  there;  if  there 
been,  Mr.  Vidal  would  have  wished  himself  a 
and  sitting  beside  his  love  at  the  pianoforte  ii 
every-day  drawing-room  at  the  Town  Head  H 
But  as  it  was,  he  was  much  happier  in  the  Da 
ball-room. 

To  be  the  acknowledged  lover  of  a  woman 
was  only  the  best-looking  among  a  party  of  dov 
would  have  been  but  a  sorry  triumph  for  su 
man  as  Vidal.  But  he  looked  roimd  him, 
saw  many  very  pretty  women. 

He  looked  at  Lady  Sarah,  and  thought  he 
very  perfection  of  elegance  and  grace — ^At  ] 
and  acknowledged  that  in  her  peculiar  style 
too,  was  perfect — ^At  Mary,  and  then  he 
ready  to  declare  that  she  deserved  all  the  ob 
admiration  she  elicited.  And  then  he  look 
Clara. 

That  look  was  as  full  of  triumph  as  of 
He  believed,  and  he  was  not,  perhaps,  far  w 
that  the  earth  could  not  show  a  lovelier  wc 
and  deeply  did  ho  enjoy  the  happiness  of  & 
that,  having  reached  the  period  of  ezistenoe 
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he  was  likdy  to  gain,  more  than  he  could  lose,  by 
nianying,  the  woman  appointed  by  fete  to  be  his 
wife,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  should 
look  at  her,  as  one  that  all  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  might  oovet 

Was  there  at  that  moment  any  possible  demon- 

stratian  of  devotion  to  her,  that  he  did  not  se- 

iuloudy  display?    On  ordinary  occasions,  though 

well  inclined  to  parade  his  licensed  devotion  before 

the  eyes  of  men,  a  sort  of  pitying  delicacy  restrained 

u»  doing  80  before  women,  for  he  knew,  beyond 

^  pofidbility  of  doubting,  that  there  was  not  one 

luider  fifty,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  since 

he  came  into  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  not, 

^le  or  less,  in  love  with  him.     But  now  he  had 

^  leisure  for  such  pitying  gentleness.    With  Lady 

a^^aiij  indeed,  he  was   on  the  most  confidential 

toms,  for  having  told  her  that  if  the  only  woman 

^  hi  ever  seen  who  united  all  that  he  most  ad- 

iiuied  in  the   sex  was   out  of  his  reach,   and, 

alas!  he  knew  it  but  too  well! — ^if  such  must  be 

the  case,  all  that  was  left,  was  to  endeavour  to 

soothe  a  misery  (which,  if  indulged  in,  would  be 

too  great  to  bear),  by  giving  himself  to  the  one 

best  worth  looking  at,  that  he  could  find. 

And  Lady  Sarab,  as  she  permitted  him  to  kiss 
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her  hand  after  tliis  confidential  avowal,  told  him 
she  thought  so  too. 

So  Theodore  Vidal  towered  above  his  sex  for  a 
short  space  as  he  made  manifest,  to  all  who  were  suf- 
ficiently at  leisure  to  look  at  him,  that  he  was  the 
adoring  and  permitted  lover  of  Miss  MaynanL 
Doubtless,  there  were  many  who  perceived  this. 
And  the  one  who  was  there  on  purpose  to  look  out 
for  it — on  purpose  to  be  very,  very  sure  that  it 
was  so— obtained,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  losing 
doubt  in  certainty.  And  before  Mr.  CIementson*3 
joyous  guests  had  ceased  to  quaff  his  Champagne, 
Arthur  Lexington  was  flying  by  the  night  train  to 
London. 

One  of  the  party,  therefore,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned as  coming  to  this  ball  with  an  especial  pur- 
pose, went  away  satis/led,  if  not  exactly  contented. 

The  case  of  Theodore  Vidal  was  different.  He 
certainly  was  contented,  well  contented,  before  the 
unliappy  Lexington  left  the  room;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied.  He,  too,  had  come  thither  with  an  ob- 
ject, and  he  had  not  yet  achieved  it.  And  as  he 
remembered  this,  he  started  upon  the  execution  of 
a  tour  deforce^  the  performance  of  which  is,  per- 
haps, to  men  of  his  class,  the  highest  degree  of  en- 
joyment that  this  world  can  give. 
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had  the  privilege  of  daily  and  confidential  intercourse  with  him,  but  tr 
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than  Wadi-lledineh." 
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d,  and  to  thai  may  be  attributed  the  rich  and  racy  spirit  that  pervades 
was  Colonel  Maxwell's  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  remArkable 
wmm,  to  play  a  part  in  ludicrous  drsmas,  to  mix  in  odd  societies. 
I  J^ht-heartcd  son  of  Mars,  he  seems  to  bsve  stopped  at  nothing  that 
I,  Md  like  a  (lib  disciple  of  Mercury,  be  tells  all  he  said,  sa^,  or  did, 
I  fiqiiiit  imwriiiiiiTr.  perfectly  original.  In  bis  personal  sketches  Colonel 
iB  ii  w^  lislicilotts.  Morat  and  bis  Court,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
and  htt  ioite.  and  Napoleon  and  his  Court,  then  st  Elba— these,  and  in- 
Mt  of  the  oatfaordinary  characters  who  at  that  period  were  to  be  encoun- 
B  that  qoartar  of  the  world,  are  etched  with  rare  skill."— Afoming  Post 
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viewing  the  scenes  through  which  they  will  pass  with  advantage ;  while  the  latter 
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able reading.  The  book  is  instructive  as  well  as  pleasant  Reading  and  obser- 
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and  accomplished  woman." — Examiner, 
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>RT  OP  GEORGE  I.,  KING  OP  ENGLAND  AND  E  LEG- 
TOR  OF  HANOVER; 


!i  Notices  of  the  following  Ulustrions  Personages,  her  Relatives : — 


WnxiAJf,  Duke  of  Zexxe 
Father. 
IS,  Duchess  or  Zelle — ^her 


AuausTus,  Elector  ov  Hjl- 
— Fathbr-w-Law. 
Elbctoress  ov  Hanover — 
br-in-Law. 
L,  King  of  Englani>— Hub- 

[>oROTHEA,  Queen  OF  Frus- 
Daughter. 


George  H,  Kino  of  England- 
Son. 

Caroline,  Consort  of  George  JL~^ 
Daughter-in-Law. 

Frederick  William,  King  of  Frus- 
8IA — Son-in-Law. 

The  Margratine  of  Batreuth— > 
Grand-daughter. 

Frederick  the  Great — Grandson. 

Antony  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Wolfen- 
BUTTEL — Cousin. 


ler  with  many  other  distinguished  persons,  including  Augustus,  Elec- 
xony  and  King  of  Poland;  the  Duchess  of  Kendal;  the  Countess  Pla- 
mtess  Darlington;  Countess  of  Walsingham;  Aurora,  Countess  Ko- 
c;  Fhilip  Dormer,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  Count  Konigs- 
loron  Bothmar;  Count  Bemstorf;  and  Count  Platen. 


;arcely  possible  to  find  an  historical  name  of  greater  interest  than  that 
ife  of  the  first  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  who  succeeded  to 
sh  throne;  yet  the  story  of  her  life  and  fate  has  hitherto  been  almost 
1  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  her 
»rs  to  involve  their  chief  incidents  in  an  impenetrable  mystery.  Spe- 
I  respecting  her,  however,  have  almost  been  as  numerous  as  those 
nnprise  all  that  can  be  learned  of  her  celebrated  contemporary  "  the 
sk,  *  whose  history  possesses  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  her  own. 
lave  been  allowed  to  become  acquainted  with  amounts  to  little  more 
nowledge  of  her  marriage  with  her  cousin,  of  her  presumed  illicit  pas- 
Zlount  Konigsmark,  and  of  her  imprisonment  for  life,  by  her  husband, 
icure  castle  in  his  German  dominions.  Careful  research,  however,  into 
ives  of  Zelle,  and  among  MSS.  in  private  collections,  has  now  brought 
the  whole  of  the  singular  history  of  this  hapless  princess,  in  which 
igs  and  her  sufferings  till  her  death,  after  thirty-two  years'  incarcera- 
I  brought  forward,  in  a  picture  of  court  life  in  the  last  century,  to  the 
ioRTy  features  of  which  no  ima^piiation  can  do  justice.  It  will  not  be 
t  reoommendaUon  of  this  highly  interesting  work,  that  a  great  portion 
afcerials  are  fh>m  the  pen  of  this  illustrious  lady,  and  comprise  Auto- 
3tteri,  and  other  papers,  with  a  Diary  of  conversations  of  herself  and 
friends,  with  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  the  courts  of  Hanover, 
d  WdlfenbutteL 


<»riNioN>  OF  'I  UK  ria.s>. 
Written  in  Mr.  Iavct's  \ks{  .^tylc." — LiUra/i/  Cia:(f{€. 

Mr.  Lever,  the  author  of  this  work,  lias  written  himself  up  to  g 
ce,  and  is  now  one  of  the  highest  of  our  autliors.    Tliis  work  is  Ix 

of  the  preceding.  It  has  many  talcs  of  great  interest,  and  the} 
1  told.  The  observations  on  life  and  manners  are  highly  amusing, 
I  still  deeper  interest  than  that  of  amusement.  George  Cruiki 
iously  illustrated  this  book  with  even  more  than  his  usual  felicit 
ch, 

'  A  work  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Harry  Lorrequcr  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank,  carries  witii  it  such  a  recommendation  as  n: 
y  criticism.  And,  truth  to  say,  we  hardly  know  how  to  convey  ai 
,ion  of  the  exuberant  whim  and  drollery  by  wliich  these  volume: 
terised.  They  are  a  perpetual  feast  of  gaiety.  Adventure  suca 
iture,  scene  to  scene,  character  to  character,  and  in  all  so  much 
ich  genuine  humour,  that  every  taste  must  find  something  whi 
pleased.  *  Arthur  O'Leary's  Wanderings  in  Many  Lands*  can 
ris  to  Brussels,  from  Brussels  to  the  Bmnnens  of  Germany,  am 
lugglers,  into  the  mountains  of  Spa,  along  the  btmks  of  the  I 
erywhere  fresh  adventures,  rich  anecdotes,  marvellous  escapes, 
cted  wonders  present  themselves.  Mr.  Lever*iB  style  is  admirabl 
im  its  dashing  character,  to  delineate  such  scenes  as  he  has  cho 
ro."— JoAn  Bull. 

^  We  can  hardly  give  a  more  expressive  picture  of  O'Lcair's  f 
an  by  saying,  that  they  afford  a  series  of  capital  pictures  n>r  C 
le  vivifying  power  of  talent  lights  up  the  work  everywhere.  Leve 
r  his  broad,  bold,  and  dasMng  sketches,  and  deservedly  so,  but  li 
ith  admirable  minuteness — witness  his  descriptions  of  Dutch  scenes 
[lich  are  worthy  of  the  clear  and  skilful  pen  of  Washington  Irving, 
imour  cliaracterises  his  remarks  upon  his  travelling  countrymei 
lings  his  sketches  are  often  most  ludicrous  records.    Mr.  Lever 
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added,  that  there  was  a  charm  in  that  worth  all  the 
mere  beauty  in  the  world;  they  thought,  every  one 
of  them,  more  of  the  impression  they  had  evidently 
made  upon  him,  than  of  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived themselves. 

In  the  case  of  Mary,  however,  the  feeling  was 
different.  If,  upon  entering  her  own  gay  ball-room, 
she  might  have  been  gifted  with  the  power  of  wish- 
ing, and  not  in  vain,  for  the  partner  which  she 
should  best  have  liked,  the  result  would  have  been 
her  dancing  every  dance  with  Richard  Herbert. 
But  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  her  entering  there, 
her  purpose,  if  she  had  been  desired  to  form  one, 
would  have  been  altogether  changed.  It  was  Lucy 
he  preferred — all  his  attentions,  and  almost  all  his 
conversation  had  been  for  Lucy  throughout  the 
whole  day,  and  now  his  immediately  selecting  her 
for  his  partner,  when  it  would  have  been  so  very  easy 
to  have  asked  her  before  any  body  came  if  he  had 
liked  it,  so  clearly  proved  his  preference,  that  every 
foeling  of  her  young  heart  urged  her  to  change  such 
idle  wishes,  and  such  almost  disgraceful  thoughts. 

And  she  did  change  them,  and  that  too,  without 
an  unkind  feeling  towards  Richard  himself,  or  Lucy, 
or  any  body  else  in  the  world. 

And  she  enjoyed  the  ball  most  heartily,  and 
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when,  after  she  had  been  asked  to  dance  by  all  the 
men  of  title  or  station  who  were  brought  up ,  to  her 
in  order  by  her  attentive  papa;  when,  after  this 
was  over,  she  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  dancing 
with  Mr.  Vidal,  she  very  sensibly  felt  the  difference 
between  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  admire  her 
as  much  as  rMr^  Vidal  did,  and  a  cousin  Ricliard 
who,  though  she  had  certainly  been  very  good- 
natured  to  him,  had  never  had  the  civijlityfto  aak 
her  to  dance  at  all. 

And  careful  enough  was  cousin  Richard  that  he 
would  not  ask  her  to  dance.  If  his  proud  young 
heart  had  been  alarmed  before  the  ball  at  the  idea 
of  being  supposed  to  aspire  to  the  heiress  of  Dal- 
bury,  his  abhorrence  of  such  an  idea  wae  multiplied 
a  hundred  ipld  when  he  saw.  th^  admiration  -she 
excited,  and  the  fuss  that  yfp^  madoo^bo^t;  her  in 
the  course  of  ;t.  And  never  .were  th^  wishes  of 
a  proud  father,  when  suffering  a  Uttle  of  his  pride 
to  appear,  more  thoroughly  mistaken  than  were 
those  of  the  generous-hearted,  aficctionate  squire  of 
Dalbury,  by  his  high-spirited,  but  diffident  young 
cousin. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mabt  Clementson  could  have  sat  up  half  the 
night  talking  with  Lucy  of  all  that  had  been  said  or 
done  during  the  enchanting  but  too  quickly  vanished 
hours  of  her  beautiful  ball.  But  Lucy  was  sleepy,  at 
least  she  told  Mary  so,  and  assured  her  that  if  she  at- 
tempted to  stay  up  any  longer,  she  should  certainly 
fall  fast  asleep  at  her  feet.  As  this  was  said  with  every 
outward  testimony  of  sincerity  which  yawning,  and 
closing  eyelids  could  give,  the  unselfish  heiress  dis- 
missed her  with  a  kiss,  saying,  with  a  gay  laugh^. 
"Get  away  with  you,  heavy  head!    I  am  quite 
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sure  that  if  I  could  get  any  body  to  play  for  me,  I 
could  dance  for  three  hours  to  come !" 

No  two  young  girls  could  be  less  alike  in  most 
things,  than  were  Mary  and  Lucy.  On  this  occasion 
the  diflference  was  shown  by  the  wakeful  heiress 
dropping  fast  asleep  the  moment  she  laid  her  head 
on  the  pillow,  and  her  sleepy  companion's  remaining 
wide  awake  for  many  hours,  steadfastly  rehearsing 
to  herself  all  that  had  passed  that  night.  When 
the  sun  rose,  however,  her  eyelids  fell,  and  the 
coachman's  daughter,  having  enjoyed  a  refresliing, 
though  not  dreamless  sleep,  for  two  or  three  hours, 
awoke,  imfaded  either  by  fatigue  or  night  thoughts, 
and  strong  in  youth,  healthy  and  resolute  purpose. 

Mary^  too,  awoke  not  till  the  sun  was  high  in 
heaven,  and  if  all  young  ladies  could  always  look 
as  bright  after  a  night's  dancing  as  she  did^  waltz- 
ingwould  very  soon  be  prescribed  as  a  universal  pa- 
nacea,  instead  of  water.  The  two  governesses, 
also,  had  desired  the  housemaid  not  to  open  their 
respective  windows  till  Miss  Clementson  had  risen, 
80  that  the  squire  and  his  young  cousin,  who, 
fixim  some  restless  principle  in  their  manly  na- 
tures, had  left  their  beds  very  little  after  the 
usual  time,  had  to  wait  a  good  while  for  their 
breakfast. 
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Had  not  Mr.  Clementson    been  really  a  very 
good-natured  man,  lie  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  greet  the  young  lieutenant  so  civilly  as  be 
did,  for  he  was  angry  with  him.    What  busmess 
had  the  young  man  to  affect  such  great  humility 
as  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  part  of  the  company,  and  to  dance 
with  Lucy  Dalton  instead  of  her  mistress?    With 
such  a  brilliant  destiny  before  him  as  might  have 
been  his  if  he  had  but  common  sense,  and  a  pair 
of  eyes  in  his  head !     It  was  really  too  provoking. 
But  what  could  a  man  do  in  such  a  case?    Was  he 
to  take  his  daughter  up  to  him,   and  say,   "  Be 
pleased,  young  sir,  to  marry  my  heiress?'    No— 
by  Heaven !  he  would  see  him  hanged  first !    He 
heartily  wished  he  had  never  seen  him  at  all.  What 
the  deuce  did  he  come  fidgetting  down  there  for? 
Nobody  wanted  him?    And  yet,  confound  him, 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  he  had  ever 
eeen  in  his  Hfe.    But  to  see  him  go  on,  dance  after 
dance,  talking  to  nobody  but  that  great  milk-and- 
water  girl  who,   with   all  her  prettiness,   looked 
(as  he   thought)  exceedingly  like  a    coachman's 
daughter,  was  altogether  too  provoking;  and  the 
sooner  the  young  fellow  went,  the  better  he  should 
be  pleased.    But  just  as  Mr.  Clementson's  medita- 
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tlons  reached  this  pointi  the  young  fellow  came 
into  the  breakfast-room,  looking  so  wonderfully 
like  his  wonderfully  well-remembered  mother,  that 
a  keen  feeling  of  self-reproach  for  that  inhospitable 
thought,  shot  through  the  good  squire's  heart.  And 
not  only  the  gentle  feeling  generated  by  former 
love,  but  the  sterner  one  produced  by  present  pride, 
pleaded  in  favour  of  hospitality  and  longer  wel- 
come. 

What !  was  his  Mary  of  Dalbury, — his  fair, 
young,  well-bom,  wealthy  daughter  in  such  a 
plight  that  the  coldly  averted  eye  of  a  careless 
sailor-lad,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  misfortune,  and 
punished  as  a  crime? 

Squire  Clementson  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  he  extended  his  hand  to  Richard 
with  a  frank  and  friendly  smile,  determined  never 
again  to  be  sucha  fool  as  to  be  angiy  with  the  poor  boy 
for  falling  in  love  with  blue  eyes,  instead  of  black.  And 
Richard,  while  he  received  this  cordial  greeting, 
smiled  aside,  a  little  bitterly,  perhaps,  as  he  thought  to 
himself  that  he  should  probably  have  been  looked  at 
very  differently,  had  he  been  mad  enough  to  put  in 
his  obscure  cousinly  claim  to  dance  with  Mary,  to  the 
hindrance  of  all  the  lords,  knights^  and  squires 
that  had  fluttered  round  her  on  the  preceding  even- 
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ing.  But  lie  tlianked  his  stars,  however,  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  old  gentleman  had  found  out  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  love  to  her. 

When  at  length  the  whole  party  assembled  at 
breakfast,  there  was  no  symptom  of  disappoint- 
ment or  discontent  on  any  brow.  Mary  was  radiant ; 
Lucy,  placidly  beautiful;  Mrs.  Morris,  conscious  of 
having  been  useful;  Mademoiselle  Panache,  of 
having  been  ornamental.  Richard,  relieved  from 
his  proud  fear  of  having  his  conduct  misconstrued, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  venture  upon  being 
very  happy,  and  the  squire  was  not  the  man  to  be 
insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself  the 
centre  of  so  many  cheerful  faces.  Long  and  plea- 
santly did  they  linger  over  their  strong  tea,  eggs, 
and  coffee.  Many  of  the  evening's  guests  were  dis- 
cussed and  criticised,  but  in  a  very  kind,  and,  in 
most  cases,  a  very  admiring  spirit,  while  the  squire's 
burden  to  each  strophe  that  had  one  or  more  of 
them  for  its  subject,  was  still, 

"  I  think  they  did  seem  very  much  pleased, 
Mary?" 

"  What  a  beautiful  dresser  is  that  Milady  Monk- 
ton!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Panache;  "I  never 
saw  any  thing  more  perfectly  elegant ! — no,  never !" 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Mary, "  I  thought  she  was  the 
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very  perfection  of  grace.  But  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  dared  to  say  so,  if  you  had  not,  mademoiselle. 
In  fact,  I  admired  every  body  so  much,  that  I  know 
it  must  be  partly  owing  to  my  newness  and  igno- 
rance, for  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  every 
body  could  be  really  so  beautiful,  so  graceful,  and 
so  well  dressed,  as  they  appeared  to  me.  But  I 
suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  it  all  in  time,  and  then 
I  shall  not  admire  it  at  all  so  much.  But  that  will 
be  a  pity,  too.  I  was  so  very,  very  happy !  You 
enjoyed  it,  too,  dear  Lucy,  didn't  you?" 
"  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Mary !  to  be  sure  I  did !" 
There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  phrase 
"  Miss  Mary,"  that  grated  Mary's  feelings,  or  rather 
her  taste,  perhaps,  in  a  way  now,  that  it  had  never 
done  before.  It  was  last  night  only,  that  for  the 
first  time  they  had  stood  side  by  side  before  the 
world's  eye,  as  friends  and  companions.  Neither 
the  "  Mademoiselle  Marie,"  of  her  French  gover- 
ness, nor  the  respectful  *'  Miss  Clementson,"  of  her 
English  one,  brought  any  such  feeling.  Was  it 
not  that  the  place  she  had  assigned  to  Lucy  was 
nearer  to  her  than  that  of  the  two  respected  ladies 
who  had  brought  her  up?  And  having  placed  her 
there,  did  not  every  thing  that  marked  her  inferior 
position,  become  both  wrong  and  painful  ? 
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H^  father's  eye  caught  hers  as  Lucy  thus  re- 
plied to  her,  and  he  understood  her  thoughts  as 
clearly  as  if  they  had  been  spoken*  He  nodded 
his  head  to  her,  and  immediately  turning  to  Lucy^ 
said,  in  a  half  whisper, 

^'  Tou  must  leave  off  calling  your  friend  MisSj 
I  think.  You  are  both  grown-up  girls,  now, 
Lucy,  and  you  will  observe,  my  dear,  as  you  go  on, 
that  grown-up  young  ladies,  who  are  friends  and 
companions,  never  put  Miss  before  their  Christian 
names." 

Mary  gave  him  an  almost  imperceptible  nod, 
and  a  bright  sparkle  was  emitted  from  her  eyes, 
ihat  he  seemed  to  catch  with  his.  Their  eyes,  in- 
deed, were  as  much  alike,  considering  the  differ- 
ence of  age  and  sex,  as  eyes  could  be.  They  un- 
derstood each  other  perfectly.  As  to  Lucy,  she 
smiled  very  meekly,  and  she  bowed;  but  nobody 
there  was  sharp-¥ritted  enough  to  guess  how  pre- 
dous  to  her  were  those  words  of  Mr.  Clement- 
eon.  Lucy  was  by  no  means  ignorant  or  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  money,  but  she  would  have 
^ven  all  she  had,  and  we  know  that  she  was  at 
that  moment  very  rich,  rather  than  not  have  heard 
Mr.  Clementson  say  those  words. 

And    then    their    talk    went    on,   and  many 
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pretty  yousg  ladies  were  mentioned,  and  their 
pretty  dresses,  too;  and  some  gay-looking,  agree- 
able gentlemen,  also,  had  their  names  recited  with 
applause;  and,  of  course,  while  they  were  on  that 
theme,  the  most  striking  male  figure  that  had 
graced  the  rooms,  was  not  forgotten. 

^^And  who  do  you  think  was  the  handsomest 
young  man  ?'  said  the  squire,  addressing  the 
whole  party,  but,  nevertheless,  looking  towards  his 
daughter. 

*'The  handsomest  yofwng  man?'  replied  Mary, 
colouring  slightly,  "I  don't  know  about  that," 
(which  was  not  quite  true,  for  she  did  know,  per- 
fectly well,)  "  but  if  you  ask  who  was  the  hand- 
somest man,  I  can  answer  you  very  easily.  And  I 
believe  that  if  vou  asked  all  the  ladies  in  the  room, 
they  would  all  answer  in  chorus,  Vidal!  Vidal! 
Vidal!" 

"  You  don't  say  so,  my  dear,"  replied  her  father, 
looking  a  good  deal  surprised,  '^  why,  that  never 
struck  me  at  all,  I  confess.  It  is  Lord  Randal's 
friend  that  vou  mean.  Well  I    I  don't  know.    The 

m 

ladies  are  the  best  judges,  but,  for  my  part,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  calling  him  handsome.  Very 
gentlemanly  looking,  and  all  that — ^but  dear  me, 
I  think.    But  no  matter  for  that.    What  do  you 
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flay,  ladies?    Do  you  all  think  tliat  Mr.  Vidal  waa 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  room?" 

And  now  it  was  to  Lucy  Dalton  that  the  squire 
particularly  addressed  himself.  But  she  was  putting 
a  great  deal  of  sugar  in  her  coffee,  and  did  not 
appear  to  hear  him. 

^^  Come,  ladies,  I  must  have  all  your  opinions,'* 
resumed  Mr.  Clementson,  ^*  and  as  you  are  the 
youngest,  Lucy  Dalton,  I  shall  begin  with  you." 

"  About  what,  sir?'  said  Lucy,  still  keeping  her 
eyes  upon  her  coffee  cup,  and  the  species  of  rose 
upon  her  cheek  changing  from  Ayrshire  to  crim- 
son.  But  her  voice  was  perfectly  steady,  and  her 
handsome  features  arranged  into  an  expression  of 
profound  composure. 

"  About  what,  my  dear?  Why  about  the  hand- 
someness of  Mr.  Vidal.  I  want  to  know,  if  you 
agree  with  Mary  in  thinking  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  room?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  a  very  good  judge,  sir," 
replied  Lucy,  modestly,  '*  but  I  think  I  should  say 
that  Sir  William  Monkton  was  handsomer." 

"  And  so  should  I,  my  dear,  ten  to  one,"  replied 
the  squire,  laughing;  ^'  and  what  should  you  say, 
Mrs.  Morris?" 

'*  Perhaps  I  might  agree  with  Miss  Clementson, 
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sir,  if  I  might  be  pennitted  to  add^  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  style,  you  know,  the  present  company 
excepted^ 

He  gave  her  a  merry  wink  with  his  eye,  to  show 
that  he  both  understood  and  agreed  with  her;  and 
then,  resuming  his  interrogatory,  he  begged  the 
Frenchwoman  to  say  what  she  thought  on  the 
subject. 

"Why,  if  I  spoke  en  artiste,^*  replied  Made- 
moiselle Panache,  I  believe  I  should  agree  with 
Miss  Lucy,  and  ¥rith  you,  sir.  But  I  watched  this 
Monsieur  Vidal  a  good  deal,  when  he  was  dancing 
with  our  chere  Marie,  and  I  rather  think,  that  if 
I  answer  you  comme  femme,  I  shall  agree  with 
her." 

"  Well,  Dick?  What  do  you  say?'  resumed  Mr. 
Clementson. 

"  Oh  I  as  you  say,  sir,  the  ladies  are  the  best 
judges.  But  there  is  one  of  them  at  least,  that  I 
agree  with.  I  think.  Sir  William  Monkton  incom- 
parably handsomer." 

**  Oh !  for  shame  !  you  do  not  know  what  non- 
sense you  are  talking,  cousin  Richard !"  said  Mary, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  **  I  wonder  if  it  be  true," 
she  added,  rather  thoughtfully,  ''  that  he  is  going 
to   be  married  to  that  beautiful  Miss  Maynard? 
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For  my  own  part  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it 
Nobody  that  was  going  to  be  married  to  her,  could 
bear  to  talk  to  any  i>ther  woman.  Do  you  believe 
it,  Lucy?" 

**  No,  my  dear  Maiy,  I  do  not,"  replied  Lucy  with 
a  placid  smile. 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  that," 
said  the  squire.  ''  Clara  Maynard  is  the  beauty, 
you  know,  or  at  least  she  has  been  the  beauty  of 
all  this  part  of  the  county  for  ever-so-long.  And 
that  is  quite  enough  to  make  people  say  that  every 
new  man  is  going  to  be  married  to  her." 

"  She  HAS  BEEN  the  beauty,  papa?"  repeated 
Mary,  indignantly.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
her  beauty  is  going  off?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  returned  the  squire,  laughing. 
"  So  you  need  not  look  in  such  a  terrible  rage  with 
me.  I-  only  mean,  that  perhaps  there  may  be 
other  beauties  coming  on,  and  then  you  know,  she 
can't  be  the  beauty  any  longer." 

Mary,  who  really  had  no  more  idea  how  very 
pretty  she  herself  was,  than  if  she  had  never  looked 
in  the  glass,  and  who,  till  she  had  seen  Clara,  firmly 
believed  that'  Lucy  Dalton  was  the  most  beautiful 
person  in  the  world,  now  smiled,  with  a  look  of  in- 
telligence, and  gave  a  slight  glance,  which  showed 
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plainly  enough  that  she  thought   her  father  was 
alluding  to  Lucy. 

He  saw  it,  looked  slyly  at  Mrs.  Morris,  but  said 
nothing. 

Lucy  herself  was  convinced  of  the  same  fact, 
and  blushed,  and  looked  beautiful,  accordingly — 
while  young  Herbert,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
too  assiduously  engaged  with  partridge-pie  to  take 
much  notice  of  what  was  going  on,  looked  up  for 
an  instant  and  gave  one  short,  keen  glance  at 
Mary. 

For  a  moment  he  had  believed  it  impossible  that 
she  could  have  mistaken  her  father's  meaning,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  looking  up  to  see  how  it  affected 
her.  But  the  playful  unembarrassed  expression  of 
her  charming  fiice,  instantly  convinced  him  that  he 
was  mistaken,  and  as  he  followed  her  eye,  which 
laughingly,  and  mischievously,  was  fixed  upon  the 
blushing  cheek  of  Lucy,  he  blushed  too — from  an 
emotion  that  was  indefinable.  It  was  partly  because 
Mary  was  so  charmingly  unconscious ! — and  partly, 
because  poor,  gentle,  innocent  Lucy,  was  so  blun- 
deringly conscious.  And  partly,  because  he  himself 
was  blundering  too.  For  heartily,  oh !  heartily  did 
he  wish  that  Mary  were  Lucy,  and  Lucy  Mary. 
For  notwithstanding  all  his  modesty,  he  could  not 
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hdp  seeing  that  poor  pretty  Lucy  liked  him  very 
much  indeed.  And  if  Mary  toere  Lucy,  and  Lucy 
Mary,  why  then  he  would  ask  her  to  marry  him 
directly.  And  they  would  take  their  chance  about 
being  able  to  live  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  **  success"  of  the  pretty  heiress  of  Dalbury, 
on  this  her  first  exhibition  to  the  eyes  of  her  neigh* 
hours,  was,  in  drawing-room  language^  "  complete." 
It  may  fairly  be  doubted,  if  there  was  a  single  dis- 
sentient voice  to  the  declaration  that  she  was 
"  charming,"  which  was  die  phrase  in  imiversal  use 
upon  this  occasion,  and,  upon  this  occasion^  it  really 
was  used  as  sincerely,  as  it  was  freely. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
giving  a  succession  oi  fStes  in  return  for  the  one  so 
tardily,  but  so  successfully  given  by  the  squire,  was 
submitted  to,  not  only  readily,  but  joyously.  Never 
in  the  memory  of  man  had  that  particular  part  oftlie 
county  been  so  gay.  Such  a  species  of  animated 
outpouring  of  hospitality  is  always  pleasant  among 
tolerably  agreeable  people,  but  the  presence  of  the 
fascinating  and  accomplished  Vidal  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  decidedly  made  it  greatly  more  so  than 
it  could  possibly  have  been  without  him. 

He  had  already  become  intimate  in  so  many 
houses,  that  without  the  least  appearance  of  imper- 
tinent interference,  he  contrived  to  give  to  all  these 
social  gatherings,  exactly  what  shape  and  form  he 
pleased.  At  one  mansion  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  spirit  of  their  owners  favoured 
the  project,  he  suggested  a  theatrical  representation. 
At  another,  where  the  grounds  were  favourable,  a 
dancing,  singing,  rambling  breakfast  party.  To  one 
lady,  who  had  four  queer  looking,  but  not  quite 
ugly  daughters,  he  pointed  out  the  picturesque  efiect 
of  a  family  group  (having  courage  enough  to  be  a 
little  fantastical)  at  a  fancy  ball.  Where  regular 
balls  were  considered  as  efforts  too  costly  and  ambi- 
tious, he  alluded  to  the  extreme  agreeabiUty  of 
little  waltzing  parties,  with  sandwiches  and  wine 
and  water. 

Spoken  charades,  be  recommended  to  the  witty. 
Tableatix  vivanU  to  the  fair.  And  at  the  Town 
Head  House  he  proposed,  with  the  assured  success 
of  incipient  authority,  that  they  should  give  an 
amateur  concert,  in  which  should  be  introduced 
Rosfflni's  choruses  of  Faith,  Hope,  andCharity,  which 
not  only  gives  opportunity  for  some  of  the  sweetest 
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female  choral  singing  ever  composed,  but  permits 
the  arrangement  of  that  prettiest  of  pictures,  formed 
by  a  numerous  group  of  female  figures  among  musi* 
cal  instruments.  Neither  did  he  forget  to  hint,  that 
amidst  all  this,  the  good  old  English  fashion  of 
dining  parties  should  not  be  omitted.  For  Vidal 
T^as  beginning  to  feel  that  no  species  of  amusement, 
however  varied  and  fascinating,  could  long  atone 
for  the  suspension  of  those  well-spread  banquets, 
where  obedient  digestion  may  wait  on  appetite,  but 
where  the  sparkling  goblet  (so  carelessly  omitted  in 
the  hospitable  grace  before  meat  of  Macbeth)  as- 
suredly brings  pleasure  to  wait  upon  the  guests, 
leaving  health  to  do  the  best  she  can,  as  servant  of 
all  work,  afterwards. 

Wlien  to  all  this  is  added  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  pic-nic  luncheons,  arranged  for  the  amiable  purpose 
of  drawing  together  the  early-rising  sportsmen  at 
the  hungry  hour  of  two,  first  into  one  picturesque 
nook,  and  then  into  another,  till  every  spot  that  was 
worth  looking  at  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
visited,  it  must  be  perceived  by  all  intelligent  read- 
ersy  that  six  weeks  so  spent  were  well  calculated  to 
produce  considerable  intimacy  among  the  various 
individuals  thus  engaged. 

The  young  lieutenant,  though  he  had  felt  and 
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manifested  considerable  symptoms  of  shyness  on  his 
first  reception  among  the  unexpected  splendours  of 
I^s  little-known  cousin's  estabUshment,  soon  filled  a 
by  no  means  imimportant  part  in  the  gay  drama 
that  was  going  on.  Had  he  been  a  year  or  two 
older  perhaps,  or  had  he  not  been  the  most  perfectly 
unassuming  fellow  in  the  world,  Mr.  Vidal  would 
never  bave  permitted  his  various  talents  to  have  been 
turned  to  such  good  account. 

But  no  man  can  do  every  thing — at  least  not  at  the 
same  moment,  and  therefore,  having  slightly  hinted 
to  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  (in  fact  esta- 
blished it  as  an  acknowledged  axiom  of  taste),  that 
features  of  perfectly  regular  Grecian  beauty,  though 
forming  a  useful  study  for  an  artist  in  the  ideal  line, 
were  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  he  elected 
Richard  Herbert  as  his  right  hand  man,  aide-de- 
camp, and  auxiliary  in  ordinary.  And  a  better^^^erf, 
though  perfectly  dissimilar  pair  were  never  united 
together.  For,  whereas  Vidal  uniformly  proclaimed 
himself  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  which  he  did 
not  himself  propose,  there  seemed  nothing  that 
coidd  be  proposed  by  any  body,  that  Richard  could 

not  do.  And  while  Vidal  never  for  an  instant  lost 
sight  of  himself,  and  the  gratification,  or  admira- 
tion, or  advantage  of  any  kind,  which  he  might  by 

VOL.  II.  C 
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possibility  either  gain  or  lose  under  this  or  that 
arrangement,  such  a  consideration,  or  any  thing 
in  the  least  degree  approaching  it,  never  entered  the 
young  sailor's  head,  from  the  very  beginning  of  all 
these  gala  doings  to  the  end  of  them. 

After  he  had  been  about  a  week  at  Dalbuiy, 
Richard  Herbert  thought  it  was  time  to  begin  talk- 
ing of  his  departure;  but  Mr.  Clementson,  tliough 
by  that  time  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  that  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  of  his  ever  seeing  the  son  of 
his  first  love  united  in  holy  wedlock  to  the  daughter 
of  Hs  second,  had  grown  so  reaUy  fond  of  the 
youth,  that  he  was  in  no  humour  to  part  with  him. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made  a  most 
agreeable  addition  to  the  domestic  circle  at  the 
park.  He  could  dance,  he  could  sing,  he  could 
read  aloud  (admirably),  he  could  play  character, 
act  both  tragedy  and  comedy  if  he  were  set  about 
it,  gallop  ¥rith  Mary,  botanise  with  Mrs.  Morris 
(for  he  had  been  at  the  Cape),  waltz  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Panache,  and  make  love  to  Lucy;  such 
love  as  a  young  sailor  of  twenty-two  is  sure  to  make  to 
a  pretty  girl,  who  takes  every  possible  opportunity 
of  quietly  and  covertly  making  him  imderstand 
that  she  is  exceedingly  in  love  with  him. 

In  ahorti  Richard  was  so  veiy  much  liked  by 
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them  all,  that  his  good  cousin  told  him,  in  a  tone 
as  peremptory  as  it  was  agreeable,  that  he  must  be 
pleased  to  postpone  his  departure  si7i€  die,  an  inti* 
mation  which  the  youth  felt  not  the  slightest  in« 
clination  to  disobey. 

And  the  arrangement  was  advantageous  to  many 
parties,  for  not  only  did  he  turn  out,  as  we  have 
said,  to  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  his  continuance  in  it  was  decidedly 
the  happy  cause  of  postponing  the  departure  of  the 
two  governesses,  sine  die,  b\so, 

Mr.  Clementson's  obliviousness  of  the  flight  of  time , 
had  certainly  caused  some  remarkable  peculiarities 
in  the  bringing  up  of  his  daughter,  but  neverthe- 
less, he  had  some  laudable  notions  of  propriety  too; 
and  having  made  up  his  mind  to  give  poor  dear 
Richard  a  home,  till  he  could  manage  to  get  him 
employed,  he  made  up  his  mind  also  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  chaperon  residing  with  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Morris  would  have  done  for  this  situation 
admirably,  and  certainly  required  no  assistance  from 
her  French  coadjutor.  But  there  would  have  been 
Bomething  veiy  detestable  in  retaining  one.  and 
sending  the  other  away,  when  both  had  conducted 
themselves   so   irreproachably;  and  besides,  Ma* 
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demoiselle  Panache  would  have  been  a  dreadful 
loss  at  all  the  domestic  waltzings.  So  as  nothing 
was  said  by  any  body  about  their  going,  they 
stayed,  and  thereby  enabled  the  heiress  and  her 
companion   to    achieve    many  independent  feats, 

which  could  not  have  been  attempted  without  them. 

•  •  #  •  • 

Such,  gentle  reader,  was  the  visible  position  of 
affairs  in  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  to  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  introducing  you,  and  such 
it  apparently  continued  during  several  weeks  of  the 
sunny  autumn  of  184 — .     But  there  was  a  good 
deal  going  on  there  too,  that  was  not  visible  ;  and 
this,  for  your  edification,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
disclose,  hoping  that  I  may  not  be  accused,  on  this 
occasion,  of  any  treacherous  personality  in  doing  so. 
There  may  be  many  streams  that  flow  smoothly  on 
before  our  eyes,  without  ever  suggesting  a  thought 
of  the  dark  deep  hollows  which  lie  beneath.  Yet  such 
there  are,  and  very  loathsome  life  may  harbour  there. 
Mr.  Vidal's  experiment  upon  the  possibility  of 
not  offending  an  affianced  mistress,  while  carrying 
on  flirtations,  gallant,  tender,  and  passionate,  with' 
a  number  of  ladies  in  the  same  room,  had  answered 
completely.    The  mind  of  Clara  was  too  lofty,  and 
too  loyal,  to  give  easy  admission  to  jealousy;  and 
even  had  the  baleful  passion  been  kindled  in  her 
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bosom,  it  would  have  expired  as  soon  as  bom.  For 
she  was  quite  incapable  of  feeling  the  little  teazing 

torment  of  suspicion;  and  had  conviction  reached 
her,  it  could  not  have  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
jealousy.  She  might  have  sighed  over  a  second 
disappointment,  but  she  never  would  have  uttered 
the  impassioned  groan  of  jealousy. 

Perfectly  satisfied,  therefore,  that  he  ran  no  risk 
in  doing  so,  Mr.  Vidal  deliberately  decided  upon 
following,  in  his  new  character  of  an  engaged  man, 
the  plan  that  he  had  so  systematically  pursued 
through  life,  of  embellishing  his  existence  with  as 
many  and  as  various  delights  as  fate  and  fortune 
placed  within  his  reach,  and  which  he  was  wont,  in 
his  most  unreserved  moments,  to  declare  were  each 
one  rendered  more  sweet,  by  being  contrasted  with 
that  which  had  preceded  it. 

None,  he  said,  knew  the  luxury  of  repose,  who 
had  not  first  indulged  their  energy  by  strong 
exertion;  none  could  appreciate  the  stirring  joys 
of  rough  and  bold  adventure,  who  had  not  been 
satiated  by  the  ready-made  pleasures  of  a  metro- 
polis; none  could  properly  relish  port  wine,  who 
had  not  previously  nibbled  a  morsel  of  Stilton;  and 
so  on. 

Of  the  three  species  of  flirtation  which,  over  and 
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above  his  serious  love-making,  Mr.  Vidal  contrived 
to  carry  on  at  the  Dalbury  ball,  the  chief  objects 
were,  Mary  Clementson,  Lady  Sarah  Monkton, 
and  Lucy  Dalton. 

To  Mary  he  was  gallant — ^gaily,  gracefully, 
amusingly  gallant. 

To  Lady  Sarah  he  was  tender — softly,  insi- 
nuatingly, bewitchingly,  but  innoxiously  tender; 
for  Lady  Sarah  knew  how  to  be  tender  as  well  as 
Mr.  Vidal. 

But  it  was  to  Lucy  Dalton  only,  that  he  was  im- 
passioned, for  in  her  case  only  was  there  any  mix- 
ture of  truth  in  the  feelings  he  assumed. 

There  was  a  strange  sort  of  sympathy  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Lucy  and  Vidal  ;  or  rather,  they  acted 
like  flint  and  steel  upon  each  other.  Vidal,  at  the 
moment  he  first  looked  at  Lucy,  was  too  violently 
enamoured  of  Clara,  and  too  much  occupied  by  the 
grave  project  of  entering,  with  her  peerless  beauty 
at  his  side,  upon  a  new  page  of  life,  to  feel  the  least 
inclination  to  undertake  another  serious  affair.  And 
on  her  side,  Lucy  was  too  systematically  determined 
upon  marrying  some  gentleman  before  the  heiress 
got  tired  of  her,  to  intend  to  amuse  herself  with 
any  body  whom  she  had  not  reason  to  think  might 
be  brought  to  contribute  to  this  end. 
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Long-  before  that  hour  of  the  evening  arrived,  at 
which  her  claim  to  the  coveted  distinction  of 
dancing  with  Mr.  Vidal  came  roimd,  the  striking 
grace  of  his  fine  person,  and  the  captivating  vivacity 
of  his  manner,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
coachman's  fair  daughter;  and  as  her  eye  followed 
him,  almost  unconsciously,  she  marked  how,  ever 
and  anon,  he  turned  towards  Clara,  even  while 
eagerly  expressing  very  ardent  admiration  to  others; 
and  she  became  convinced  that  the  rest  were  his 
visits,  but  Clara  his  home. 

When  at  length,  therefore,  he  approached  her, 
which  was  an  honour  she  was  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared for — Lucy  knew  she  was  beautiful,  and  a 
sort  of  instinctive  knowledge  which  she  possessed 
in  the  language  of  the  human  eye,  had  enabled  her 
by  that  time  to  know  that  Mr.  Vidal  was  perfectly 
aware  of  it — when  at  length  he  approached  her, 
Lucy's  heart  beat,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  with 
gratified  vanity. 

No  thought  of  love;  no  idea  that  by  possibility 
he  might  be  the  man,  whom  she  had  sworn  to  her 
own  heart  that  she  would  seek,  and  find,  ever 
occurred  to  her. 

He  asked  her  to  dance,  and  she  raised  her  large, 
languishing  blue  eyes  to  his  face,  as  she  accepted 
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the  proposal.  And  then  he  gave  her  his  arm ;  but 
the  circle  of  waltzers  was  rather  crowded,  and  they 
stood  apart  awhile.  And  then  he  talked  to  her; 
and  haying  by  this  time  discovered  that  she  was,  in 
her  own  peculiar  wild-rose  style,  exceedingly  lovely, 
he  permitted  his  voice  to  sink  into  a  sort  of  deep, 
soft  whisper,  of  the  charm  of  which  he  was  very 
conscious,  and  for  which  he  might  have  been  very 
famous,  had  all  the  fair  creatures  who  had  listened 
to  it,  held  sweet  (or  bitter?)  converse  together  on 
the  subject. 

But  often  as  his  name  and  quaUties  had  been 
canvassed  in  female  conclave,  no  woman  had  ever 
ventured  to  say  to  her  companions:  "  What  do  you 
think  of  his  whisper?"  So  the  whisper  was  not  so 
renowned  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Yes,  Lucy  Dalton  was  conscious  of  the  charm. 
It  made  her  heart  start,  though  the  emotion  was 
not  at  that  moment  communicated  to  her  outward 
frame.  Nor  did  Vidal,  on  this  occasion,  guess  the 
effect  he  had  produced.  Had  it  been  less,  he 
would  have  seen  it  more;  for  the  ill-conditioned 
fairy  who  presided  at  Lucy  Dalton's  birth,  had  en- 
dowed her  largely  with  the  gift  of  coquetry,  and  it 
was  by  the  aid  of  this,  that  she  had  already  con- 
trived to  convince  the  guileless-hearted  Richard 
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Herbert  (for  whose  Apollo-like  beauty  she  cared 
not  a  rush)  that  she  loved  him,  alas  I  too  well ! 

But  now  a  terrible,  a  tyrannic  something,  which 
was  also  a  part  of  her  evil-gifted  nature,  and  which, 
even  then^  might  fairly  have  been  called  passion, 
thrust  coquetry  aside,  and  overpowered  the  stricken 
girl  so  completely,  that  she  totally  lost  the  power  of 
making  pretty  grimaces,  suddenly  changing  into  a 
stem  reaUty  all  that  her  precocious  art  had  hitherto 
been  teaching  her  to  simulate. 

Thanks  to  Mademoiselle  Panache,  Lucy  Dalton 
was  an  accomplished  waltzer.  But  none  who  had 
ever  seen  her  waltz  before  could  have  recognised 
her  step  now.  She  felt  inspired,  wing-borne,  soar- 
ing beyond  the  touch  of  earth. 

Mr.  Vidal  certainly  perceived  that  her  dancing 
was  admirable;  and  he  perceived,  too,  that  she 
moved  with  more  airy  and  elastic  grace  than  she 
had  displayed  before;  although  her  dancing  as 
well  as  her  beauty  had  decided  him  to  confer  on 
her  the  distinction  she  now  enjoyed.  But  Mr. 
Vidal  had  not  still  to  learn  that  he  danced  well 
himself,  and  he  thought  it  was  Lucy's  delighted 
perception  of  this,  which  now  gave  wings  to  her 
feet. 
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"  Dear  creature !  she  knows  what  good  dancing 
is,"  thought  he;  "and,  in  fact,  I  never  ought  to 
dance  with  any  body  who  does  not." 

It  boots  not  to  follow  them.  They  certainly  danced 
well  together,  and  were  perhaps  more  accurately 
matched  than  ihey  were  themselves  aware  of.  Never- 
theless, it  might  be  that  in  some  points  (supposing  the 
parallel  were  carried  beyond  their  dancing),  it  would 
be  found,  that  though  greatly  alike,  they  were  not 
exactly  equal.  All  the  difference  between  them  in 
the  present  instance,  however,  arose  from  the  fact, 
that  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  Vidal  (which  he 
perhaps  would  have  called  his  heart),  were  in  a  great 
degree  pre-occupied,  while  (in  the  same  vulgar  par- 
lance) the  heart  of  his  partner  had  never  before 
been  conscious  of  any  strong  impression.  Lucy 
Dalton,  wliile  dancing  with  Vidal,  fell  in  love  for 
the  first  time;  and  her  love  had  all  that  vehemence 
of  passion,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  accompany  such 
feelings,  when  there  is  no  balance  weight  in  the 
character  to  regulate  their  action. 

Not  that  it  was  her  only  passion.  The  balance 
weight  that  was  wanting  was  not  the  existence  of 
other,  or  even  of  opposing  paeons,  but  of  a  correc- 
tive regulating  principle.    No  such  restraint,  either 
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znoTal  or  religious,  had  ever  yet  found  place  amidst 
the  vigorous  machinery  of  Miss  Lucy  Dalton's 
mind. 

A  good  deal  of  what  was  taking  place  amidst 
this  machinery  was  guessed  at  by  Mr.  Vidal,  but 
not  alL  He  plainly  perceived  that  the  nymph  had 
&llen  in  love  with  him ;  but  this  had  happened  to  so 
many  nymphs  before,  that  it  probably  would  not 
have  affected  him  very  strongly,  had  it  not  been  for 
two  circiunstances.  The  first  was,  the  old-fashioned 
observation,  which  is  generally  found  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  effect  in  such  cases,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought 
her  extremely  handsome.  The  second,  that  he  fan- 
cied she  was  a  sort  of  young  lady  in  whose  character 
there  was  more  vehemence  than  discretion.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  even  both  com- 
bined, would  have  had  any  dangerous  influence  over 
him,  situated  as  he  then  was,  had  he  been — in  short, 
had  he  not  been  Vidal. 

As  it  was,  however,  she  did  make  an  impression 
on  him  in  some  degree  approaching  what  she  would 
have  wished  to  make.  Yet,  they  parted,  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  carriage  which  took  him  away, 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  genuinely  sympathetic, 
whatever  it  might  seem  to  be. 

As  they  shook  hands,  there  was  a  strong  pressure 
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given  by  the  gentleman,  which  was  slightly— oh ! 
very  slightly — responded  to  by  the  lady.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  difference  between  them.  He 
went,  detennined  to  forget  her,  all  charming  as  she 
was,  if  the  act  of  remembering  brought  the  least 
risk  of  inconvenience  with  it — an  if,  the  answer 
to  which  he  was  perfectly  well  contented  to  leave  to 
the  decision  of  time  and  accident.  She  remained, 
rather  more  steadfastly  determined,  that  he  never 
should  forget  her,  and  that  let  time  and  accident 
work  as  they  would,  she  would  master  both,  and 
make  them  her  slaves  and  agents  at  last. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  sometimes  placed,  rela- 
tively to  each  other,  in  situations  somewhat  similar 
to  what  is  here  described;  and  it  is  generally  found, 
I  believe,  that  when  this  happens,  it  is  the  lady's 
purpose  that  gets  worn  out,  and  fades  away,  as  it 
were,  before  the  chilling  breath  of  the  gentleman's 
,  worldly  discretion,  while  his  grows  stronger  in  the 
struggle.  Whether  such  was  the  result  here  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


NoK  were  the  hearts  of  Lucy  Dalton  and  Mr. 
Vidal  the  only  portions  in  the  machinery  of  the 
drama  going  on  near  the  innocent-looking  little 
market-town  of  Compton  that  were  kept  out  of 
sight.  Nobody,  for  instance,  guessed  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  Mary  Clementson's  heart.  No  girl,  strictly 
shut  up  through  childhood,  ever  more  heartily  en- 
joyed the  gay  contrast  afforded  by  an  introduction 
into  company,  than  she  did;  few  so  much.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  things  in  her  position  particu- 
larly  well  calculated  to  make  her  enjoy  the  change. 
Many  a  pretty-enough  girl,  when  first  creeping  from 
a  chrysalis  into  a  butterfly,  flies  onward  with  a  timid, 
fluttering  wing,  doubtful,  and  very  reasonably  so, 
whether  she  shall  get  scorched  to  a  cinder  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle;   trodden  imder  foot,  because 
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totally  overlooked,    or  till  she   attained  to    full- 
fledged  beauty,  by  all  the  finest  flowers  of  the  parterre. 

But  Mary  Clementson  took  her  flight  tormented 
by  no  such  doubts.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl ; 
but  that  was  not  all,  she  was,  moreover,  an  heiress, 
and  all  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  parterre  seemed  jto 
cry,  "  Perch  on  me  I" 

This  made  a  great  difierence  ;  and,  in  fact,  she 
never  went  anywhere  without  being  quite  sure  that 
she  should  enjoy  herself  exceedingly.  But  what 
was  better  still,  she  never  came  home  again  without 
being  equally  sure  that  she  should  like  that  too. 
Her  visits  to  her  father  at  the  precious  hour  of 
shaving  were  not  left  off*; — could  she  have  had  the 
heart  to  wish  it  ?  She  knew  almost  as  well  as  he 
did  himself,  how  precious  that  dear  hour  was  to  him ; 
and  it  was  precious  to  her,  too,  for  it  was  then  that 
she  indulged  herself  more  freely  in  discussing  all  she 
had  seen,  nay,  all  she  had  felt,  too,  than  she  ever  did 
with  Lucy. 

It  would  have  required  more  years  of  life,  and 
much  more  resolute  habits  of  thinking  than  Mary 
then  possessed,  to  have  enabled  her  to  explain  why 
she  was  more  perfectly  unreserved  with  her  old 
father,  than  with  her  young  friend.  Nay,  it  may  be 
doubted,  if  she  Herself  were  conscious  How  much 
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tliis  was  the  case.  She  was  not  aware,  perhaps,  how 
the  kind,  fond  eyes  of  her  father  drew  her  on,  or  how 
the  covert  smile  that  often  lurked  in  those  of  Lucy 
checked  her. 

It  was  after  nearly  a  whole  day  spent  in  the  pretty 
grounds  of  Randal  Oaks,  that  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place  in  the  squire's  snug  little  dressing- 
room.  This  day  had  begun  by  trials  of  archeiy 
skill  on  the  lawn.  A  handsome,  but  not  a  stately 
banquet,  followed  by  coffee,  succeeded  by  sofas  for 
the  idle,  and  impromptu  charades  for  the  active, 
the  whole  concluding  with  what  seemed  like  im- 
premeditated  waltzing,  and  a  supper  equally  it 
Timpromste. 

The  party  had  been  by  no  means  a  very  large 
one,  amoimting,  at  most,  to  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty  people,  and  was  one  of  those  pleasant  meet- 
ings which  sometimes  grow  out  of  more  ceremonious 
ones,  upon  accidentally  remembering,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  moon  there  is  an  idle  day  to  spare. 
The  invitations  had  all  been  given,  viva  voce^  at  a 
ball  which  took  place  at  some  miles  distance  a  few 
evenings  before. 

"  Did  not  you  think  yesterday  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  days  we  have  had  yet,  papa  ?"   said 
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Mary,  looking  up  in  her  father's  face  with  eyes  that 
laughed  with  the  recollection  of  her  own  enjoyment 
of  it. 

"  Yes,  I  do  really  think  it  was ;  every  body 
seemed  in  such  capital  spirits— didn't  they  ?  I 
declare,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  Richard  Herbert 
or  that  wonderfully  clever  man,  Mr.  Vidal,  who 
makes  every  thing  go  off  with  such  spirit,"  replied 
her  father,  adding,  after  the  interval  of  a  minute, 
during  which  he  had  been  applying  his  Naples  soap, 
"  did  not  they  both  act  admirably  well  in  the  cha- 
rades ?" 

"  Admirably!"  replied  Mary,  very  cordially. 

**  Which  do  you  tliink  played  best,  Mary  ?"  in- 
quired her  father. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  colouring  slightly; 
"  perhaps  it  was  Richard;  but  I  really  don't  know, 
both  of  them  are  so  very  clever." 

*'  Ah,  Mary !"  said  the  squire,  after  another  short 
pause,  "  you  never  guessed  what  came  into  my  head 
when  Richard  first  came  down  here ;  you  never 
found  out,  did  you,  that  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  him  for  my  son-in-law;  you  never  guessed  that, 
did  you  ?" 

**  No,  indeed,  papa,"  replied  Mary,  now  colour- 
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ing  violently  ;  "  how  can  you  suppose  any  thing 
60  very — so  very  unlikely  should  come  into  my 
head?" 

"  Why  should  it  have  been  so  very  unUkely, 
Mary  ?  Do  you  mean  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as 
you  will  be  ?  I  hope  that  was  not  your  notion, 
because  I  don't  think  it  would  be  worthy  of  you; 
besides,  my  dear,  I  never  spend  my  income,  and 
you  will  find  that  there  would  be  quite  enough  for 
you  both." 

This  was  said,  considering  that  it  was  spoken  by 
Mr.  Clementson  to  his  Mary,  rather  gravely ;  but, 
to  say  truth,  he  did  sometimes  think  that  she  was 
not  always  as  affectionately  familiar  with  her  cousin 
as  she  might  have  been. 

"  Good  gracious,  papa !  What  an  idea!"  was  her 
reply ;  and  if  he  had  looked  at  her,  instead  of  in  the 
glass,  at  that  moment,  he  might  have  seen  a  tear^ 
that  was,  however,  quickly  twinkled  away. 

"  Why,  yes,  it  is  a  disagreeable  idea,  and  I  dare 
say  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  it.  But  yet, 
Mary,  now  we  are  got  upon  the  subject,  I  must  say 
that  you  don't  seem  to  like  him  as  well  as  you 
might  do." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  do,  papa  !  I  like  him  quite  well 
enough — ^I  mean,  I  like  him  very  much." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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'*  Well  enough,  Mary  ?*'  And  her  &ther  shook 
his  head  rather  reprovingly. 

There  was  another  short  pause,  and  then  Mary 
Baid,  **  I  wonder  you  have  not  observed,  papa — ^I 
hope  I  am  not  doing  wrong  to  mention  it,  but  I  tell 
you  every  thing — how  is  it,  papa,  that  you  have 
not  observed  what  seems  to  me  so  very  obvious;  I 
mean  the  liking  between  Richard  and  Lncy  ?' 

"  Between  Richard  and  Lucy  ?  nonsense,  Mary  I 
Richard  Herbert  knows  better  than  to  think  of  such 
a  thing,"  returned  the  squire,  looking  a  great  deal 
more  angry  than  his  daughter  had  ever  seen  him 
before  ;  *'  and  it  is  extremely  foolish  in  yon,  child, 
to  take  such  a  thing  into  your  head.  This  may  be 
the  reason,  perhaps,  why  you  and  he  have  never 
appeared  as  friendly  and  intimate  together  as  I 
wished  you  to  be  ;  I  wish  Lucy  Dalton  was  at 
Jericho !" 

"  Oh,  papa!  don't  say  that,  if  you  love  me! 
Think  what  I  must  feel  at  hearing  you  wish  that 
poor  Lucy  was  out  of  the  way,  in  order  that  I  might 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  somebody  to  fidl  in 
love  with  me  I" 

This  was  said  with  an  uplifted  fingerijAd  a  re- 
proachful shake  of  the  head;  but  theie^ppi^-fiEfine- 
thing  playful  in  the  manner,  too,  and 
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gladly  took  refuge  in  this,  and  laughed  also.  For 
the  instant  he  had  said  the  words,  he  had  felt 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
favourable  to  the  loves  of  Lucy  and  Richard,  if  any 
such  existed,  than  his  having  thus  sinned,  for  he 
immediately  made  atonement,  by  declaring,  and  he 
meant  it,  too,  that  if  they  really  liked  each  other,  he 
would  do  nothbg  to  hinder  their  happiness. 

"  And  now,  Mary,  let  us  talk  of  something  else," 
said  he,  dismissing  the  thought  of  his  lost  cousin 
and  her  handsome  son  with  a  slight  sigh.  "  Tell 
me,  Mary,  and  don't  laugh,  dearest,  but  answer  me 
seriously  and  sincerely,  which  should  you  like 
best — ^to  have  a  very  rich  man,  perhaps  a  nobleman 
too,  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  take  you  away  to 
some  beautiful,  fine  place  of  his  own,  fifty  times 
better,  maybe,  than  our  poor  Dalbury  Park,  or 
marry  somebody  not  too  grand  or  too  great  to  let 
us  aU  live  together  here,  so  that  I  might  always  have 
you  with  me;  and  your  children  too,  Mary,  if  God 
should  grant  us  such  a  blesmng — ^which  of  the  two 
should  you  prefer?"  The  squire's  voice  trembled^ 
and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  spoke. 

Bat  for  this,  it  is  likely  enough  that  Mary  might 
have  bulbed  at  this  premature  mention  of  her  little 
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family,  but  as  It  was  she  sprang  into  his  arms.  The 
razor,  fortunately,  had  been  laid  down,  and  kissing 
him  again,  and  again,  and  again,  she  exclaimed: 
"  I  had  rather  stay  here,  papa,  whether  married,  or 
not  married,  ten  thousand,  thousand  times  rather 
than  be  taken  away  to  the  finest  palace  upon  earth, 
though  it  were  a  king  or  an  emperor  that  took  me !" 

How  very  much  more  delightful  a  union  is  be- 
tween two  people  who  perfectly  believe  each  other 
than  between  any  two,  however  amiable,  who  do 
not!  The  squire  knew  that  his  Mary  spoke  the 
truth,  and  not  a  successful  lover  himself  could  feel 
more  completely  happy  at  the  answer  he  had  so 
longed  to  hear,  than  did  the  fond-hearted  old  gen- 
tleman as  he  listened  to  these  words. 

(jaily,  then,  did  he  go  on  talking,  for  his  heart 
was  light,  though  the  usual  time  for  Mary's  depar- 
ture was  rather  more  than  arrived.  But  now  he 
began  cutting  his  nails,  and  as  this  was  one  of  the 
operations  at  which,  in  French  phrase,  Mary  always 
assisted,  the  squire  had  taught  himself  to  do  it  in  a 
particularly  leisurely  manner. 

"  You  have  never  told  me  yet,  Mary,  what  you 
really  think  of  this  Mr.  Vidal.  He  certainly  seems 
to  be  the  idol  of  the  whole  country,  aad  I  don't 
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know  that  we  can  much  wonder  at  It  either,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen  I  ever  saw." 

As  he  finished  speaking  these  words  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson  looked  up,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Mary  wished  herself  any  where  else  rather  than  before 
his  eyes,  for  somehow  or  other  this  direct  appeal  to 
her,  concerning  the  good  gifts  of  Mr.  Vidal,  caused 
her  to  blush  over  face  and  neck  so  violently,  as  to 
make  her  very  painfully  conscious  of  it. 

The  kind  old  man  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  half 
an  instant,  and  then  abruptly  turned  his  eyes  away. 
He  also  suddenly  discovered  that  his  nails  did  not 
want  any  more  cutting,  and  rising  up,  he  said,  after 
the  pause  of  another  half  instant,  during  which  he 
pretended  to  examine  his  watch :  '*  Dear  me,  Mary  I 
I  must  not  talk  to  you  any  more,  or  we  shall  keep 
the  whole  family  waiting  for  breakfast,  which  is 
abominable.    So  give  me  a  kiss,  dearest,  and  be  off." 

The  kiss  was  given^  and  Mary  out  of  the  room 
with  no  unnecessary  delay.  But  he  remembered 
the  blush  a  great  deal  longer  than  she  did. 

She  knew  she  had  been  a  great  fool;  but,  luckily, 
dear  papa  had  not  observed  it !  And  here,  in  order 
the  more  fully  to  explain  the  excellent  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson's  state  of  mind,  I  must  have  recourse  to 
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two  French  plirases,  for  I  know  not  exactly  how  to 
translate  them.  Both  these  phrases  describe  a  par- 
tially diseased  state  of  mind,  but  the  fact  is,  that 
both  were  applicable  to  the  squire  of  Dalbury. 

In  the  first  place  then,  his  mind  was  decidedly 
under  the  influence  of  une  ideejfixe,  and  in  the  second 
he  was  as  decidedly  haunted  by  une  bite  noir. 

Bia  idee  Jixe  ^Qs  the  having  Mary  married,  and 
herself  with  her  husband,  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  children,  all  living  with  him  at  Dalbury  Park, 
till  Dalbury  Park  was  no  longer  his  but  theirs,  save 
a  little  freehold  of  about  six  feet  by  three,  which  he 
intended  to  bequeath  to  himself. 

And  his  bete  noir  was  the  idea  of  some  man 
coming  to  woo  her,  with  whom  she  might  fall  pas- 
donately  in  love,  but  who  might  be  too  rich,  and 
too  great  a  man  to  live  in  any  house  but  his  own^ 
and  which,  moreover,  had  been  that  of  his  &thers 
before  him. 

Both  these  painful  mental  maladies  might  have 
been  cured  at  once  had  Richard  Herbert  been  a 
different  sort  of  youth.  But  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  that  any  longer.  There  was  no  conquering  the 
ddcrees  of  Fate.  Lucy  Dalton  had  been  established 
in  his  family  (iiecidedly  contrary  to  his  secret  wish 
and  private  judgment)  precisely  at  the  moment 
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when  her  bdng  there  destroyed  one  of  the  mf>8t 
precious  hopes  he  had  ever  conceived.  There  was 
80  strange  an  appearance  of  fatality  in  this  that  he 
yielded  to  it  as  to  the  visible  will  of  Heaven,  and  it 
was  truly  with  a  generous  feelings  in  which  piety 
had  a  considerable  share,  that  he  determined  as  iai 
as  in  him  lay,  to  remove  every  obstacle  likely  to 
prevent  or  retard  the  happiness  of  Richard  Herbert 
and  Lucy  Dalton. 

Excellent  Mr.  Clementson !  If  the  moral  of  this 
work  should  ever  be  fully  imderstood,  it  will  be 
found  admirably  adapted  for  the  correction  of  one 
very  troublesome  branch  of  parental  blundering* 
Let  no  old  gentlemen,  nor  old  ladies  either,  take  it 
into  their  venerable  heads  that  ihey  can  compre- 
hend  the  young  workings  of  the  tender  passion  in 
their  offsprings'  hearts  I 

As  to  the  positive  J  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  landed 
and  monied  interests  involved  in  all  the  acknow- 
ledged love  afiairs  going  on,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  there  parental  interference  may  often  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  one  of  the  parties,  at  least,  if 
not  to  both,  and  I  confess  that  to  my  judgment  a 
parent  is  likely  to  be  more  right  than  wrong,  when 
he  expresses  his  averseness  to  seeing  either  daughter 
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or  son  take  a  step  or  two  downward  in  the  scale  of 
society,  or  commence  housekeeping  with  less  than 
is  likely  to  suffice  for  the  payment  of  their  inte- 
resting young  bills  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But,  for  them  to  venture  unasked,  unenlightened 
by  any  private  revelation,  to  draw  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  relative  state  of  the  hearts  that  are 
swelling,  and  sinking,  and  thumping,  and  throbbing 
around  them.  I  hold  it  to  be  unadvised  and  inju- 
dicious in  the  greatest  degree. 

For  they  will  blunder !  Alas !  how  they  do  blunder. 
Often  letting  a  misconstrued  blush,  or  smile,  or 
whisper,  lead  them  an  idle  gallop  in  one  direction, 
while  a  vast  deal  of  very  mischievous  business  is 
going  on  in  another,  only  because  they  are  looking 
the  wrong  way. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clementson  was  so  far  right, 
as  far  as  his  daughter's  blush  was  concerned,  in  think- 
ing that  it  was  the  mention  of  Mr.  Vidal's  name 
which  had  occasioned  it.  In  truth,  Mary  did  ad- 
mire Mr.  Vidal  very  much.  She  had  seen  him  waltz 
and  play  charades.  She  had  heard  him  sing  and  read 
aloud.  She  had  seen  him  look  at  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  not-to-be-mistaken  admiration,  and,  more- 
over, she  had  heard  pretty  nearly  every  woman  in 
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the  whole  circle  of  her  new  acquaintance  declare, 
that  he  was  without  exception  the  most  fascinating 
man  they  had  ever  met  with. 

That  he  had  looked  at  her  with  admiration,  nay, 
even  that  more  than  once  he  had  breathed  a  sofl 
little  sigh  after  doing  so,  Mary  was  quite  sure,  and 
she  made  no  mistake^  Mr.  Vidal  always  did  so.     It 

was  part  of  his  parade  exercise.  But  Mary  did  not 
know  this.  She  never  saw  his  private  looks  of  ad- 
miration to  other  ladies,  or  heard  any  of  the  soft 
little  sighs  which  followed  them.  Ladies  never  do 
see  or  hear  this  particular  species  of  by-play,  ex- 
cepting when  it  is  intended  that  they  should  do  so; 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  great  pity  they  do  not. 

Mary  Clementson,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
spared  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  of  various  kinds 
had  she  known  Mr.  Vidal  a  little  better.  As  it 
was,  she  not  only  admired  him  very  much,  but  she 
felt  concerning  him  a  sensation  at  her  heart,  which 
I  know  not  how  to  express  better  than  by  saying 
that  she  felt  very  much  obliged  to  him.  This,  1 
beheve,  is  a  sensation  which  very  young  girls  often 
feel  towards  those  who  take  a  good  deal  of  notice  of 
them  on  their  first  coming  out.  For  it  is  a  &ct  that 
they  really  are  rather  tiresome  than  otherwise  at 
that  time,  excepting  in  some  few  rare  instances,  and 
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contrary  to  what  usually  takes  place  in  the  female 
mind  afterwards,  they  (the  very  young  girls  I  mean) 
are  more  apt  to  fear  criticism  than  to  anticipate  ad* 
miration. 

In  short,  it  is,  as  I  beUeve,  the  nature  of  young 
females  to  be  diffident  till  they  have  been  petted 
and  puffed  into  the  persuasion  that  they  have  no 
need  to  be  so. 

The  sort  of  reasoning  which  gives  to  a  wealthy 
heiress  the  assurance  of  being  well  received,  is  not 
a  very  youthful  sort  of  reasoning,  and  Mary  Cle- 
mentson  was  much  more  likely  to  pass  through  life 
without  attaining  it  than  to  reach  it  early.  Her 
companionship  with  Lucy  was  another  cause  for  her 
thinking  that  the  people  who  did  admire  her  must 
be  very  kind.  Lucy  had  been  incomparably  the 
prettiest  child,  a  fact  which  not  even  the  squire 
himself  could  deny,  and  when  Mary  began  to  imder- 
stand  what  pretty  meant,  she  so  unfeignedly  adopted 
this  opinion  herself,  and  so  sincerely  continued  to 
entertain  it,  when  most  others  had  given  it  up,  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  she  should  begin  as  early 
as  most  very  pretty  girls  do  to  receive  admiration 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  treat  it  with  indiffe- 
rence accordingly. 

It  was  as  impossible  for  her  or  for  any  one  else  not 
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to  perceive  that  Mr.  Vidal  was  the  most  distin* 
guiflhed-looking  man  in  the  room.  The  thoughtful* 
looking,  melancholy  Lexington,  with  his  dark  brovni 
cuils,  already  retiring,  as  if  in  deference,  from  his 
high  and  intellectual  forehead,  had,  such  as  he  was, 
left  the  Dalbury  ball-room  too  early  to  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  any  one. 

Sir  William  Monkton,  though  really  as  handsome 
as  Lucy  had  declared  she  thought  him,  was  (though 
he  hated  the  baronetage  for  divulging  the  &ct)  a 
year  or  two  past  forty,  and  besides,  he  was  a  married 
man,  which  to  most  English-bred  young  ladies 
places  a  gentleman  on  the  shelf. 

And  as  to  Richard  Herbert,  though  Mary  knew 
perfectly  well  in  her  heart  that  he  was  ten  thousand 
times  handsomer  than  any  one  else  there,  or  pro* 
bably  in  the  whole  world  besides^  she  looked  upon 
him  too  completely  as  the  property  of  Lucy  to 
consider  it  right  to  think  of  him  at  all. 

Vidal,  therefore,  was,  beyond  all  question  of 
comparison,  the  most  distinguished-looking  man  in 
the  room,  on  the  night  of  the  Dalbury  ball,  and  that 
he  should  take  so  much  notice  of  her  as  he  did,  had 
certainly  flattered  her  a  little,  and  pleased  her  a 
good  deal. 

No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Vidal,  or  any  body  like 
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him,  can  feel  at  all  surprised  that  his  devotion  to 
other  ladies  did  not  teach  Mary  to  set  a  juster  value 
upon  his  attentions  to  herself.  Men  who  understand 
the  science  of  making  love  as  well  as  Theodore 
Vidal,  know  perfectly  well  how  to  keep  their  dif- 
ferent batteries  out  of  gun-shot  of  each  other. 

Yet  for  all  this,  Mary  Clementson  was  not  in  love 
with  Mr.  Vidal.  But  she  was  just  in  the  condition 
to  make  such  a  fancy  possible,  if  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  pains  were  taken  to  bring  it  about. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange  that  his  positive 
engagement  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Maynard  should 
have  been  kept  sufficiently  secret  to  render  Mr. 
Clementson's  blunderings  possible,  for,  in  fact,  there 
was,  as  we  know,  some  slight  whisper  about  con- 
cerning it.  But  there  were  two  especial  reasons 
which  prevented  these  whispers  irom  being  likely 
to  produce  much  influence  at  Dalbury. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  preventive 
reasons  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  rested  upon 
the  exquisite  care  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Vidal 
contrived  on  all  occasions  to  keep  his  own  secret 
concerning  his  own  love  affairs.  It  was  really  ad- 
mirable^ systematic,  steady,  unvarying,  and  unfailing. 
This  first  reason  acted  generally  on  all  the  country 
round;  the  second  concerned  the  Dalbury  family 
only.  Notwithstanding  the  sturdy,  and  almost 
fierce  watch  and  ward  which  the  squire  had  kept 
over  his  little  daughter  Mary  against  the  in- 
roads of  his  neighbours  in  general,  and  against 
those  of  Miss  Anne  Jenkins  in  particular,  a  very 
great  and  special  degree  of  intimacy  had  been 
maintained  between  the  Town  Head  House  and 
the  Park,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Clementson  very 
reasonably  conceived  it  to  be  impossible  that  any 
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matrimonial  engagement  should  have  been  made  for 
Clara  without  its  having  been  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  liim;  and,  therefore,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned to  him  that  such  a  report  was  in  circulation, 
he  scrupled  not  to  say  in  reply  that  he  was  very 
sure  there  was  no  such  thing. 

But  he  would  soon  have  known  better  had  there 
been  no  ball  at  Dalbury;  for  although  it  was  a 
part  of  Mr.  Vidal's  tactics  to  enforce  "^br  a  thou- 
sand reasons,^*  a  profound  and  ^^precious^^  secrecy 
respecting  the  engagement.  Miss  Anne  Jenkins, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  elder  sister,  would  have  found 
it  quite  impossible  (as  well  as  exceedingly  absurd) 
to  have  maintained  it  with  such  a  verif  particular 
friend  as  Mr.  Clementson, 

But  at  that  terrible  baU  the  feelings  of  ACss 
Anne  received  a  shock  which  ihey  never  recovered, 
and  in  the  effect  of  which  her  sister  Elizabeth  sym- 
pathised perfectly.  It  wiU  be  less  tedious  to  give 
some  description  of  this  effect  than  to  go  back 
to  the  ball  at  Dalbury  in  order  to  explain  the  cause 
of  it. 

It  happened  on  the  morning  which  followed  that 
important  festival,  that  the  two  Miss  Jenkinses 
foimd  themselves  Ute-^-Ute  at  their  break£sist-table. 
It  was  ahready  considerably  past  the  regular  hour 
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appointed  for  that  repast  at  the  Town  Head  House; 
but  young  ladies  who  have  danced  a  good  deal  at  a 
ball  are  apt  to  lie  in  bed  a  good  deal  later  after  it 
than  old  ladies  who  have  not  danced  at  all;  and  the 
pitiful  Hannah  obtained  permission  to  let  Miss 
Clara  sleep  on  as  long  as  she  liked..  The  sororal 
tite-h'tke  was  therefore  uninterrupted. 

It  was  Miss  Elizabeth  who  entered  the  room 
first;  she  looked  extremely  grave,  and  when  her 
sister  entered  after  her  she  looked  grayer  still. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Anne,"  said  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Grood  morning  to  you,  Elizabeth,"  said  Miss 
Anne. 

"  Clara,  I  suppose,  is  still  asleep,  poor  child,"  said 
Miss  Anne,  with  a  sigh  that  might  have  been  more 
eeemingly  appropriate  had  she  announced  her  death. 

'*  Tes,  she  is,"  returned  Miss  Elizabeth,  and 
though  the  words  were  followed  by  no  sigh,  they 
were  spoken  in  an  accent  that  seemed  to  indicate 
an  opinion  that  the  fact  announced  was  rather  for- 
tunate than  otherwise,  under  the  present  very 
melancholy  circumstances. 

A  silence  of  a  minute  or  two  followed:  both  the 
asters  knew  that  buttered  toast  was  going  to  be 
brought  in,  and  both  (doubtless)  thought  that  what- 
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ever  they  might  have  upon  their  minds  had  better 
be  kept  there  untouched  till  Hannah  had  come  and 
gone. 

So  as  the  urn  was  already  on  the  table,  Miss 
Elizabeth  made  the  tea,  washed  out  the  cups, 
pushed  that  intended  for  Clara  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  then  folded  her  hands  together,  finger  crossing 
finger  with  perfect  regularity,  and  her  whole  person 
so  leaning  forward  as  to  be  in  some  sort  supported 
by  the  tea  tray,  on  the  edge  of  which  her  folded 
hands  rested. 

Miss  Anne  employed  the  interval  in  endeavour- 
ing to  button  her  sleeve  satisfactorily,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty;  but  she 
was  very  patient,  so  at  length  the  sleeve  was  but- 
toned, and  the  toast  brought  in. 

This  toast  consisted  of  two  tolerably  thick  rounds 
from  a  tolerably  large  loaf,  both  very  sufficiently 
buttered,  and  the  two  rounds  being  accurately 
placed  one  over  the  other  were  cut  by  the  impar- 
tial Hannah  through  and  through  into  six  divisions. 
On  plates  of  toast  similar  to  that  here  described, 
the  two  sisters  had  uniformly  breakfasted  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  rather  more;  and  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  elder  upon  its  entering  the 
breakfast  parlour,  to  take  up  the  plate,  and  placing 
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a  knife  along  the  middle  section  while  holding  it 
in  a  gently  sloping  direction  over  another  plate 
appropriated  to  Miss  Anne,  to  give  a  slightly  pro- 
pelling motion  to  thelmife,  which  made  one  moiety 
of  the  dainty  mass  descend  into  it. 

Miss  Elizabeth  did  this  now;  but  the  extreme 
gravity,  nay,  almost  sternness  of  her  countenance 
by  no  means  relaxed  during  the  performance  of  the 
familiar  office,  nor  did  the  coming  of  what  used  to 
be  a  pleasant  sort  of  moment  to  Miss  Anne  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  sigh  by  which  she  had  before 
vainly  attempted  to  relieve  her  heart.  The  first 
cup  of  tea  was  poured  out  for  each,  the  cream  and 
sugar  demurely  added.  Miss  Anne  stretched  out  her 
right  hand  to  take  that  which  was  intended  for  her- 
It  had  a  little  less  sugar  and  a  little  less  cream  in  it 
than  that  which  was  destined  for  her  elder  sister; 
but  this  trifling  inferiority  in  her  allotment  was 
very  exactly  the  same,  and  no  greater,  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years.  It  was  not  this,  therefore, 
which  caused  the  third  sigh  which  now  again 
tightened  the  drapery  over  her  gentle  bosom,  and 
this  time  the  sigh  received  a  response. 

"  Hah !"  was  now  exhaled  with  a  good  deal  of 
force  from  the  breast  of  Miss  Elizabeth,  "you 
don't  seem  in  spirits  to-day,  Miss  Anne,"  she  added, 
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Trhile  a  frown  contracted  her  brow,  ^^  and  if  the 
truth  must  be  spoken  I  can't  say  that  I  am  very 
much  8ui*prised  at  it." 

'^  No,  sister,  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  be 
surprised/'  replied  Miss  Anne,  languidly  wiping 
her  mouth  with  the  tablecloth  from  the  efiects  of 
her  first  attack  upon  the  buttered  toast;  ^^no,  I 
did  not  expect  you  would  be  surprised,  for  you 
have  always  in  the  main  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have  no  great  cause  to  be 
in  good  spirits." 

"  No,  Anne,  you  have  not;  in  one  sense  you  cer- 
tainly have  not.  You  had  a  dose  last  night  that 
would  have  been  enough  to  make  some  women  hang 
themselves;  but  don't  fancy  that  I  want  you  to  do 
that,  I  have  sometimes  urged  you  on  a  little,  I 
won't  deny  it;  but  I  am  not  going  to  bid  you  hang 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  a  false,  hypocritical,  make- 
believe  old  villain  who  I  don't  believe  from  first  to 
last,  ever  thought  more  about  marrying  you  than 
the  man  in  the  moon." 

'^  It  was  a  cruel  stroke  to  me,  sister,"  replied 
Miss  Anne,  drawing  forth  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
*'  it  was  a  cruel  stroke  to  me  when  I  saw  him  keep 
on  whispering  so  to  that  smooth-&ced  Mrs.  Morris 
about  every  earthly  thing  that  passed^  as  it  seemed 
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to  me,  and  never  once  showing  me  the  very  slight* 
est  mark  of  particular  attention;  I  saw  him  touch 
her  by  the  elbow  a  dozen  times  at  the  very  least, 
without  any  exaggeration,  and  never  did  he  do 
any  thing  to  me  during  the  whole  night  beyond 
now  and  then  nodding  his  head  and  giving  me  an 
unmeaning  smile— oh,  so  unmeaning,  Elizabeth! 
indeed  it  was  enough  to  break  one's  heart !" 

"  Tour  heart  must  be  of  terribly  crackly  stuff. 
Miss  Anne,  if  it  can  be  broken  by  such  an  old  fool  as 
he  is.  You  talk  of  Mrs.  Morris,  child,  I  could  hit 
the  mark  nearer  than  that  I  suspect.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  mademyselle?  What^s  your  opinion 
of  her,  Miss  Anne?  Did  you  see  her  waltzing 
away  with  the  young  sailor  cousin  as  if  she  Iiad 
been  fifteen?  Well,  we  shall  see;  but  my  belief  is 
that  my  Lady  Randal,  and  all  ihe  rest  of  them  that 
fell  into  such  raptures  at  the  idea  of  this  ball,  as  I 
told  you,  the  night  that  the  old  rogue  lost  his  bet, 
my  belief  is  that  now  they  are  once  out  of  his 
house  they  won't  be  over  eager  to  get  into  it  again, 
I  say  nothing,  I  have  quite  entirely  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  toitt  say  nothing;  people  shall  never 
quote  ray  name  for  saying  any  thing  that  may  hurt 
that  poor,  dear,  imfortunate  girl:  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  if  ever  an  old  man  made  a  fool  of  himself,  it  is 
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Mr.  Clementson,  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  woman  that 
was  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be,  it  is  his  made- 
myselle  governess." 

"  Goodness  forbid,  sister!  Goodness  forbid !"  re- 
plied Miss  Anne,  dismally  shaking  her  head  over 
the  tea- cup  she  was  raising  to  her  mouth. 

*'  Goodness,  indeed !  Don't  talk  to  me  of  good- 
ness. You  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  you  pretend  to 
be.  You  must  see  what's  what,  as  plainly  as  I  do, 
if  you  are  not  stone  blind.  But  for  the  matter  of 
that,  we  have  both  been  fools.  How,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  could  you  and  I  go  on  for  years 
and  years,  listening  to  the  old  rogue's  twaddle  about 
not  letting  the  lessons  be  interrupted,  without  smell- 
ing a  i*at?  I  have  no  patience  with  myself  I  But 
he  has  got  to  the  end  of  it  now,  I  can  promise  him. 
He  will  never  take  me  in  again,  if  he  was  to  go  on 
talking  about  his  daughter's  education  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face;  and  it  would  be  no  great  wonder 
if  that  happened  any  day,  for  he  deserves  that  a 
judgment  should  fall  upon  him.  A  false-hearted 
hypocrite !" 

Here  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  both  sisters 
got  on  a  little  with  their  toast,  and  then  Miss  Anne 
said,  *^  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  that^  sister,  it 
would  have  been  a  beautiful  ball,  wouldn't  it?" 
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*•  There  is  wisdom  in  proverbs,  Miss  Anne,  and 
mine  is,  'handsome  is  that  handsome  does.*  I  don't 
believe,  and  I  wont  believe,  for  the  honour  and 
credit  of  English  ladies,  that  either  his  Champagne 
or  his  Strasburg  pies,  his  in-door  gardens,  or  his 
out-door  parks,  will  ever  prevail  upon  any  respect- 
able ladies  to  enter  his  doors  again.  People  would 
bear  a  good  deal,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  girl,  I  dare 
say.  But  there's  reason  in  all  things,"  replied  Miss 
Jenkins. 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  toast  and  the 
tea  were  quietly  absorbed  the  while. 

"Only  to  think  that  it  should  all  end  in  this 
way !"  resumed  Miss  Anne.  "  Only  to  think,  that 
when  we  did  get  into  the  house,  at  last,  I  was 
doomed  to  have  such  a  very  disappointing  evening ! 
Ah !  sister,  I  do  believe  it  is  a  sin  for  any  of  us  ever 
to  set  our  poor  hearts  upon  any  thing  in  this  world. 
But  yet  I  do  hope,  too,  that  our  dear  Clara  had  a 
pleasant  evening." 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  say  to  that 
cither,"  replied  Miss  Elizabeth.  "  In  my  younger 
days,  we  should  not  have  thought  that  an  engaged 
lover,  like  Mr.  Vidal,  was  showing  his  love  very 
much,  if  he  had  danced  with  all  the  prettiest  ladies 
an  the  room,  as  much  as  he  did.    Heaven  forbid 
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that  any  thing  should  turn  out  wrong  there !  That 
would  be  worse  almost  than  any  thing,  wouldn't  it? 
because  you  know  Clara  is  so  very  beautiful,  that 
we  always  seemed  to  make  sure  about  her." 

**  And  good  right  we  had  to  do  so,  aster,"  replied 
Miss  Anne,  **  for  where  can  you  see  any  thing  like 
her,  anywhere?  I  am  sure  that  the  heiress  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  her  than  chalk  to  cheese. 
And  besides,  Elizabeth,  she  has  yet  all  her  youth 
before  her.     Think  of  that !" 

**  I  know  it.  Miss  Anne,  I  know  all  that,  as  well 
as  you  do,  and  I  don't  expect  to  see  her  wear  the 
willow  for  good,  I  promise  you,"  returned  Miss  Jen- 
kins; **but  still,"  she  added,  slightly  knitting  her 
brows,  **  still  I  don't  understand  a  man's  going  away 
so  many  times  from  the  side  of  a  young  lady  that  he 
is  engaged  to." 

"Oh,  sister!  sister!  what  does  all  that  signify? 
ELaven't  we  seen  enough  to  know,  Elizabeth,  that  it 
is  not  mere  outward  attentions  that  can  be  trusted 
to,  for  showing  the  state  of  a  gentleman's  heart? 
Think  of  the  grapes  and  the  pines,  Elizabeth  I  and 
then  think  of  what  they  have  all  come  to !  Mr. 
Vidal  has  downright  offered  to  Clara,  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  sister,  that  one  real  offer  of  marriage  is 
worth  all  the  grapes  and  pines  in  the  world  I"   And 
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here  again  the  unfortunate  Miss  Anne  applied  her 
pocket  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

'*  That's  true  enough,"  replied  the  elder  sister, 
ahnost  in  a  whisper^  but  with  the  peculiar  strength 
of  emphasb  which  expresses  deep  conviction. 

"  I  suppose,  sister,"  resumed  the  younger,  after 
another  pause,  '^  I  suppose  you  will  not  think  it 
right  for  me  to  accept  any  more  fruit,  or  flowers, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  will  you?" 

**  Why,  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  returned 
]\fiss  Jenkins,  briskly;  ''  I  have  thought  of  that  al- 
ready, and  it  strikes  me  that  the  sending  it  back^ 
if  it  is  offered,  will  look  monstrously  like  pique. 
Miss  Anne,  and  would  be  telling  him,  as  plainly  as 
if  you  spoke  it  with  your  lips,  that  you  were  disap- 
pointed. No,  no,  I  would  never  do  that^  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  What  I  think  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  is,  to  go  on  taking  whatever  he  chooses  to 
send,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  only  that  for 
the  future  I  think  you  should  take  care  to  let  people 
understand  that  you  no  longer  consider  that  any 
thing  is  sent  particularly  for  you.  Hannah,  for  in- 
stance, and  Clara  too.  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
make  a  point  of  making  them  both  understand  that 
the  fruit,  and  the  game,  and  the  flowers,  and  every 
thing,  are  intended  for  me,  as  much  as  for  you." 
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"  Perhaps  that  will  be  the  best  way,  sister/'  re- 
plied Miss  Anne,  gently. 

And  here  the  tSte-a-Ute  ended,  for  Clara,  looking 
as  lovely  as  if  she  had  not  been  dancing  all  night, 
now  entered  the  room,  gave  each  of  her  aunts  a 
precious  kiss,  and  made  a  thousand  laughing  apolo- 
gies for  being  so  late. 

It  was  quite  evident  that,  whatever  the  elderly 
ladies  might  think  on  the  subject,  she  had  foimd 
nothing  to  annoy  her  in  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening.  The  whole  thing  seemed  to  have  de- 
lighted her  exceedingly.  She  was  eloquent  in  her 
praises  of  Miss  Clementson's  beauty,  and  prophesied 
that  they  should  find  her  a  charming  acquaintance, 
from  the  striking  evidence  she  had  given  in  the 
graceful  and  fantastic  decorations  of  the  hall  that 
she  was  not  an  ordinary  sort  of  girl;  **  If  she  had 
been,"  she  added,  "  she  would  have  been  too  much 
frightened,  too  much  agitated,  by  the  novelty  of 
the  whole  thing,  to  have  had  any  energy  left  for 
the  invention  of  decorations.  I  like  her  manner 
too,  excessively.  There  is  such  a  total  absence  of 
every  thing  in  the  least  degree  approaching  affecta- 
tion. And,  moreover,  I  think  she  is  the  very  pret- 
tiest creature  I  ever  saw,  and  her  dancing  is  quite 
perfect !" 
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"  Upon  my  word,  one  might  take  you  for  a 
young  gentleman,  Clara,  instead  of  a  young  lady. 
I  think  she  has  turned  your  head,  whatever  maybe 
the  effect  she  produced  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany," said  Miss  Jenkins. 

"  But  is  it  not  all  true,  aunt?"  demanded  Clara, 
settling  herself  to  her  bread-and-butter  breakfast 
very  much  as  if  she  intended  to  do  justice  to  it. 
"  Can  you,  with  a  safe  conscience,  deny  one  single 
syllable  of  all  I  have  said?" 

"  No,  my  dear,"  returned  Miss  Jenkins,  "  I  dare 
say  it  may  be  all  very  true;  but,  of  course,  Clara,  I 
was  looking  more  at  you  than  at  her.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  if  you  enjoyed  yourself  ?" 

Clara  Maynard  was  a  very  scrupulously  true  per- 
son, and  she  did  not  very  well  know  how  to  answer 
this  question.  Had  she  said  yes,  her  conscience 
would  have  upbraided  her  for  saying  what  was  not 
strictly  the  fact,  and  had  she  said  no,  that  avowal 
would  inevitably  have  been  followed  by  a  multitude 
of  questions,' which  it  would  have  been  pretty  nearly 
impossible  to  answer  at  all.  And  so,  as  many  honest 
girls  have  done  before  her,  she  evaded  it. 

*'  I  think,  aimt,  that  if  I  had  been  at  a  great 
many  more  balls,  all  of  them  as  splendid  as  that  of 
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last  night,  I  should  be  able  to  ^ve  you  a  more  in- 
telligible answer;  but  when  I  look  back  upon  it, 
I  almost  fedfflfl  if  I  were  giddj;  so  I  will  not  pre* 
tend  to  tell  you  how  much  I  liked  it.'^ 

And  how  could  Clara  have  given  any  accurate 
account  of  her  feelings  to  her  aunts,  when  she  was 
at  a  loss  to  xmderstand  them  herself? 

Poor  Clara  believed^  with  all  the  undoubting  sin- 
gleness of  perfect  sincerity,  that  she  had  ceased  to 
love  Arthur  Lexington.  Convinced,  firmly  and 
completely  convinced,  that  he  did  not  love  her,  she 
had  set  herself  to  the  task  of  becoming  indifferent 
to  him,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  strong,  wdl- 
regulated  mind,  steadfastly  desirous  of  overcoming 
a  feeling  that  could  bring  her  nothing  but  imhap- 
piness,  and  conscious  degradation.  That  she  had  set 
about  this  in  earnest,  and  that  in  earnest  she  thought 
she  had  succeeded^  was  completely  proved  by  the 
pleasure  she  experienced  from  the  obvious  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Vidal,  and  the  unaffected  gratitude  with 
which  she  listened  to  his  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
accepted  it.  She  had  not,  indeed,  at  any  moment, 
deluded  herself  into  the  persuasion  that  she  loved 
Vidal  as  she  had  loved,  or  could  have  loved,  Lex- 
ington, but  she  admired  him. 

He  had,  when  conversing  with  her — a  manner 
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half  playful,  half  grave,  which  led  her  on,  often  xm- 
consciously,  into  very  agreeable  gossipings  upon  all 
she  had  read,  and  almost  upon  all  she  had  thought. 
This  was  a  i^>ecies  of  enjoyment  which  poor  Lex- 
ington had  never  dared  to  give,  either  to  her  or  to 
himself.  No  sooner  had  he  discovered  that,  mind 
and  person,  she  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  imagina* 
ble  women,  than  he  grew  afraid  of  every  thing  like 
confidential  intercourse,  and  just  when  she  was 
hoping  and  expecting  that  he  would  teU.  her  she 
was  beloved,  he  began  to  shim  her  society,  and  cau* 
tiously  avoided  every  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
her. 

The  contrast  between  his  conduct  towards  her, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Vidal,  could  scarcely  fail  of  touch- 
ing her  heart  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
latter,  for  was  not  Vidal  himself  almost  the  idol  of 
aU  aroimd  him?  and  this  gratitude,  joined  to  the 
soothing  influence  of  adulation,  after  the  disappoint- 
ment she  had  endured,  led  to  an  acceptance  of  his 
vows,  which  was  almost  as  prompt  as  his  offer  of 
them. 

But  poor  Clara  was  dreadfully  shocked,  as  she 
felt  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  while  she  watched  Lex- 
ington during  the  few  last  minutes  of  his  remaining 
in  the  Dalbury  ball-room. 
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Why  did  lie  look  so  miserable?  and  why  did  she 
80  earnestly  long  to  know  what  ailed  him?  Whence 
arose  the  wild  unreasonable  doubts  as  to  the  indif- 
ference he  had  so  long  displayed?  Was  it  possible ! 
Oh,  was  It  possible  she  had  been  mistaken?  Was 
It  possible  that  Lexington  loved  her? 

But  Lexington  left  the  room^  and  she  saw  him 
no  more. 

Ashamed  of  her  weakness,  her  folly,  her  utter  in- 
consistency, she  again  strove  to  forget  him,  and  so 
far  succeeded,  that  she  looked  at  the  young  heiress 
with  interest  and  admiration.  But  again  she  re- 
proached her  secret  heart  bitterly  for  feeling  that 
the  delicate  precautions  of  Vidal  were  agreeable  to 
her,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

She  fully  approved  his  not  wishing  to  render  his 
devotion  to  her  conspicuous,  but  she  felt  that  even 
without  this  motive,  the' being  left  unnoticed  at 
that  moment  would  have  been  a  relief.  But  Clara, 
was  not  going  to  let  her  fancy,  or  her  memory, 
or  whatever  it  was  which  thus  affected  her,  so  run 
away  with  her  reason,  as  to  shake  her  purpose  of 
proving  to  Vidal  through  life,  the  steadiness  of  her 
grateful  affection.  So  every  time  he  came  back  to 
her  from  his  little  flirting  excursions,  he  found  her 
precisely  in  the  humour  he  wished — smilingly  pleased 
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to  gee  him  return,  but  without  the  least  shade  of 
reproof  in  her  beautiful  eyes  on  account  of  his  long 
absence. 

All  this  did  very  well,  while  it  lasted,  and  she 
danced  a  great  deal,  like  all  the  other  young  ladies. 
Only  she  got  tired  perhaps,  before  most  of  the  others 
did.  And  when  it  was  all  over,  she  felt  that  it  had 
been  all  very  bright,  and  very  brilliant,  but  she  did 
not  feel  that  she  had  enjoyed  it.  And  this  it 
was  which  had  drawn  from  her  the  somewhat  Jesuit- 
ical answer  which  has  been  given  above. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  active  scheme  of  amiisemeat  sketched  out 
by  Vidal  went  on  very  prosperously,  being  well 
supported  by  the  inclinations  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it.  To  Vidal  himself  it  produced  pre- 
cisely the  species  of  existence  he  best  loved. 
Throughout  the  whole  series  of  these  projected 
entertainments,  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
afford  him  an  opportunity  for  display — not  one 
which  did  not  offer  almost  every  thing  he  could  wish 
in  the  way  of  miscellaneous  love-making — ^nor  one 
at  which  his  not  loudly  acknowledged,  but  very 
deeply  felt  partiality  for  good  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  suppers,  was  not  likely  to  be  fully 
gratified. 

Nevertheless,  this  state  of  enjoyment  could  not 
well  have  proceeded  so  prosperously,  had  not  a  con- 
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nderaUe  portion  of  prudence  and  forethought  been 
joined  to  his  other  talents. 

Every  body  said  that  Mr.  Vidal  was  to  take  his 
pheasant  shooting  from  ^'  The  Vine."  And  for  some 
time,  Mr.  Vidal  perfectly  agreed  with  erery  body,  that 
so  it  would  be.  And  he  was  by  no  means  displeased, 
when  Mr.  Chatterton  Springfield  told  him,  in  his 
lively  way,  that  he  would  be  a  lucky  fellow  to  get 
put  up  there;  for  that  the  Monktons,  though  first- 
rate  capital  people  in  many  ways,  were  not  famous 
for  haviiig  stayiiig  company.  He  ms  by  no  meaiu. 
displeased  at  hearing  this,  because  he  greatly  pre- 
ferred being  the  one  pet  visiter  in  a  house,  to  being 
only  one  among  many — ^not  to  mention  that  Lady 
Sarah  amused  him  fifty  times  more  in  a  tite-a-tete^ 
than  when  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  show  off 
his  devotion  to  her,  for  the  edification  of  her  neigh- 
bours. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
the  defective  cdebrity  which  Mr.  Chatterton  Spring- 
field had  alluded  to,  might  by  possibility  show  itself 
in  his  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  others.  In  short 
it  a{^)eared  to  him  that  less  was  said  as  to  his  fixing 
a  day  iois  changing  his  quarters  than  was  necessary 
in  order  to  render  such  an  arrangement  convenient, 
not  to  say,  pomble. 
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Nevertheless,  he  by  no  means  felt  sure  that  Sir 
William  might  not,  some  day,  or  any  day,  sud- 
denly exclaim :  "  Vidal !  My  dear  fellow !  When 
the  devil  are  you  coming  to  us?  I  swear  by  Jove, 
that  if  you  put  it  off  much  longer,  111  set  fire  to 
'  The  Oaks,'  and  bum  you  out." 

Nothing  seemed  more  likely.  But  yet  our  practi- 
cal philosopher  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied.  The  easy 
good-humoured  hospitality  of  Lord  and  Lady  Randal, 
indeed,  ever  appeared  the  same — or  at  any  rate,  no 
eye  or  ear,  less  experienced  than  those  of  Mr.  Vidal 
himself  would  have  perceived  any  difference;  and 
such  only  as  had  gained  their  experience  in  the 
same  way  were  likely  to  find  it  useful. 

But  certainly  he  did  remark^  that  when  my  Lord, 
said  to  my  Lady,  "Have  you  had  any  letter  yet 
from  the  Templetons,  my  dear?" — her  ladjrship  re- 
pUed  rather  in  a  muttering  sort  of  way.  "  Yes — 
Randal^  yes,  I  have  heard  from  them.  They  are 
all  coming  I  believe,  and  all  the  Brockleys  too,  if 
we  can  take  them  in." 

Now  as  this  happened  to  be  said  the  very  day 

after  a  rather  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of 
Sir  William  Monkton,  on  occasion  of  Vidal's  ask- 
ing some  question  concerning  his  pheasant  covers, 
when  certainly  it  would  have  been  the  most  natural 
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thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  have  pronounced  the 
long  expected,  "  When  Hie  devil  are  you  coining  to 
usf^ — As  the  above-mentioned  question  and  answer 
between  the  Lord  and  Lady  Randal  occurred  the 
very  day  after  Sir  William  might  so  very  naturally 
have  said  this,  but  did  noty  Vidal  mounted  the  horse 
which  he  had  now  been  riding  for  many  weeks  as 
freely  as  if  it  had  been  his  own,  and  cantered  over 
a  mile  or  two  of  cross-country  road,  to  the  pretty 
place  called  Fairy  Ring,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man. He  found  the  amiable  geologist  surrounded 
with  fossils  and  dust;  for  he  was  at  that  moment 
occupied  in  looking  over  a  part  of  his  collection, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  particular  speci- 
men which  he  wished  to  compare  with  one  newly- 
acquired. 

Vidal,  however,  had  made  himself  on  all  occa- 
sions too  agreeable  to  the  shy  old  man,  for  any 
occupation  to  prevent  his  receiving  a  very  cordial 
reception. 

**  I  hope  I  do  not  interrupt  you,  my  dear  sir?" 
said  he,  entering  amidst  the  various  tables  that  were 
employed  for  the  reception  of  the.  unshelved  trea- 
sures, with  the  animated  air  and  roving  eye  of  one 
who  feels  himself  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  most 
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intereeting  in  creation;  *'I  hope  I  do  not  disturb 

you?" 

*^  Not  in  the  least,  mj  dear  sir/'  replied  the  man 
of  science,  cordially  stretching  out  a  dirty  hand  to 
welcome  him.  "  You  are  not  one  of  those  from 
whom  it  is  prudent  to  hide  a  love  of  science,  as  if 
it  were  a  crime,  or  at  the  best  a  most  egregious 
folly.  You  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  seeing 
a  few  tables  in  confusion." 

Vidal  gracefully  assured  him,  that  he  had  never 

seen  the  venerable  dignity  of  science  imder  an 
aspect  so  amiable,  so  encouraging  as  it  appeared  at 
Fairy  Ring. 

'^  To  those  who  know  just  as  much,  and  just  as 
little,  as  I  do,"  he  added,  '*  there  is  generally  so  much 
diffidence  mixed  with  the  real  gusto  for  the  barely 
tasted  draught,  that  there  is  often  a  great  struggle, 
on  meeting  such  a  man  as  yourself,  between  the 
longing  desire  to  pro&t  by  it,  and  the  fear  of  being 
tedious  and  troublesome^  where  we  would  most 
wish  to  be  the  reverse.    But  with  you  I .... " 

And  here  Vidal  stopped,  being  altogether  over- 
powered by  his  feelings. 

And  then  Vidal  inquired,  if  he  could  assist  his 
busy  friend;  and  having  received  the  necessary  in- 
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gtmctioiis  as  to  the  object  souglit  for,  he  was  pre- 
sently mouiited  upon  a  library  ladder,  and  exploring 
the  higher  shelves  of  the  little  museum  with  the 
most  active  industry,  and  the  most  lively  interest. 

Fortune  favoured  him;  He  found  the  stone  he 
sought,  and  then  the  two  friends  sat  down  together, 
and  Vidal,  as  he  used  his  delicate  Bandana  to  re* 
move  the  dust  from  his  fingers,  looked  round  the 
room  as  one  might  fancy  a  man  would  look  round 
P«»a»e,  had  his  lucky  star  brought  him  within  its 
precincts  for  an  homr. 

**  Shall  I  say  that  I  envy  you?"  said  he.  "  No  I 
by  Heaven  P  he  added,  fervently,  "  For  never  was 
an  abode  so  admirably  fitted  to  its  inmate.  Oenuine 
science,  genial  warmth,  gentlemanly  comfort,  and 
an  air  of  lettered,  as  well  as  littered  ease,  which 
precisely  reaches  the  point  at  which  confusion  endsi 
and  comfort  begins,  I  will  not  say  I  envy  you, 
for  I  should  not  do  my  own  heart  justice  if  I  did. 
But  I  will  say,  that  I  never  saw  a  home  that  I 
thought  so  every  way  desirable  as  I  do  yours." 

Now,  every  body  knew  that  Mr.  Norman,  good 
man,  was  very  fond  of  his  pretty  little  place.  He  had 
made  it  entirely  himself,  as  Vidal  well  knew,  and 
therefore  to  compliment  the  house,  was  to  compli- 
ment him.    But  Mr.  Norman,  who  knew  not  how 

f2 
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well  he  was  informed  (on  that,  and  all  other  points 
of  aiistocratical  statistics  throughout  the  neighbour* 
hood),  seemed  to  feel  much  pleasure  in  telling  him 
all  about  it;  and  the  manner  in  which  Vidal  con- 
trived to  convince  him,  that  he  never  had  listened 
to  any  architectural,  horticultural,  and  upholsteric 
details  with  so  much  interest  before,  was  really  very 
clever. 

''  But,  alas !"  said  he,  at  length,  slowly  rising  from 
his  evidently  much  prized  easy  chair,  "  I  fear  that 
I  have  little  chance  of  seeing  it  again,  for  I  sus- 
pect that  my  friend  Randal  is  going  to  have  his 
house  full — and  I  cannot  stand  that.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  that  I  hate  so  much  as  being  one 
of  a  large  party,  staying  in  a  country-house. — My 
notion  of  a  perfect  vie  de  ch&teau  is  living  in  such 
deliciously  green,  quiet,  enjoyment  of  scientific  lei- 
sure as  you  do." 

''  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  would  come  and  share  it 
with  me  for  a  little  while,"  replied  the  fairly  hooked 
old  gentleman.  '^  I  promise  you,  it  is  long  since  I 
have  met  a  companion  I  have  liked  so  well.  Do 
come  here,  will  you,  Mr.  Vidal,  whenever  you  think 
proper  to  leave  Lord  Randal's.  I  have  more  than 
one  pretty  room  of  which  you  may  make  choice. 
You  know  you  did  half  promiae  me  when  you  fint 
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came  down  here  And  I  shall  be  still  more  glad  to 
see  you  now  than  I  should  have  been  then.  Though 
I  never  give  an  invitation  without  sincerely  wish- 
ing it  should  be  accepted.  But  now  I  wish  it 
heartily^  as  well  as  sincerely.  Come,  tell  me  when 
you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  come  to  me?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Norman,"  replied  Vidal,  his  voice 
very  perceptibly  affected  by  his  feelings;  "I  can- 
not very  well  express  to  you — I  really  know  not 
how  to  express  to  you  how  much — ^how  very  much 
I  feel  your  kindness.  And  if  matters  stood  with 
me  now,  exactly  as  they  did  when  you  before  in- 
vited me  to  your  hospitable  roof,  I  would  accept 
the  invitation  instantly;  but " 

"  But  me,  no  buts,"  returned  the  cordial  inviteri 
"we  know  each  other  better  now  than  we  did 
then,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  less  inclined  to  come  together." 

"I  flatter  myself  so,  too,  sir,"  replied  Vidal, 
with  a  smile  so  affecdonate,  so  frank,  so  every  way 
expressive,  that  it  spoke  a  whole  volume  full  of 
amiable  feelings;  '*  I  flatter  myself  so,  too.  But 
you  must  remember,  my  dear  sir,  that  when  you 
gave  me  that  invitation,  it  was  almost  upon  condi- 
tion that  I  should  make  an  actively  industrious  geo- 
logical tour  throughout  the  whole  of  this  interest- 
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ing  leglon,  and  make  your  house  the  place  for  my 
pied  d  terre.  Could  I  do  this  naw^  I  might  in  some 
d^ree  repay  your  kindness  to  me,  by  being  useful 
to  you.  It  is  possible  that,  during  such  an  excursiotti 
I  might  find  something  in  our  own  way,  you  know, 
that  might  be  honoured  by  finding  a  place  on  these 
dear  shelves.  But  the  fact  is  that  at  this  moment 
such  an  excursion  would  be  impossible  for  me. 
You  will  laugh  at  me,  I  know,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
deserve  it,  but  in  honest  truth,  I  am  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  if  I  do  remain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I  must  positively  fulfil  all  the  promises  I  have  made 
to  be  stage-manager,  scene-shifter,  call-boy,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  things  beside,  in  the  theatrical 
projects  that  are  going  on." 

"Well!"  cried  Mr.  Norman,  laughing,  "I  do 
not  see  any  great  difference  that  need  make,  YidaL 
Depend  upon  it  you  will  find  some  capital  sped* 
mens  in  the  acting  line,  if  you  are  obliged  for  a 
time  to  throw  over  the  fossils.  So  you  have  only 
to  name  your  day,  and  the  best  of  all  my  best  rooms 
ahall  be  ready  for  you." 

Having  thus  safely,  nay,  triumphantly,  arrived 
at  the  goal  he  had  in  view,  Mr.  Vidal  said  every 
ihing  that  was  precisely  the  meet  right  and  proper 
under  the  drcumstanceSi  and  having  fixed  on  tin 
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fidlowing  Hiundaj  (the  present  day  being  Hon* 
day),  he  set  off  on  his  retum  to  the  Oaks. 

There  was  to  be  one  of  the  irregular  dances, 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  at  the  house  of 
the  Dowager  Mrs.  Grenend  Springfield  on  that 
CYening,  but  at  dinner  Mr.  Vidal  found  himself  en 
Hers  withhisnoble  host  andhostess.  The  conTeraa- 
tion  went  on  much  as  usual  while  the  dinner  lasted, 
excepting,  perhaps,  that  Lord  Randal  was  not  in 
quite  such  high  spirits  as  he  sometimes  appeared  to 
e^joy. 

But  when  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Vidal 


^^  Soon  after  I  got  here,  my  dear  lord,  I  found 
out  that  it  was  certain  I  must  pass  one  painful  hour 
under  your  roof.  And  as  my  dislike  to  this  hour 
has  increased  every  day  I  have  stayed,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  believe  that  it  had  better  be  got  over 
atonce.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  hate  to  say  the  words, 
but  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  her  most  kind  lady- 
ship, I  must  say  adieu  I  I  must  leave  you  on  Thurs- 
day next  1" 

*'  What  a  sudden  resolution,  Mr.  Vidal  T*  ex*- 
claimed  Lady  Bandal,  smiling  very  sweetly^  and 
not  looking  by  mai^  degrees  as  much  in  danger 
of  weeping,,  as  Mr.  Vidal  did  himseUl 
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But  the  truth  was,  as  my  hero  had  truly  divined, 
his  bed-room  was  wanted;  for  they  were  particu- 
larly desirous  of  receiving  at  that  time  three  mar- 
ried couples,  and  as  all  the  ladies  were  to  bring 
their  own  maids,  and  all  the  gentlemen  their  own 
men,  and  as,  moreover,  Randal  Oaks  was  less 
abounding  in  bed-rooms  than  its  hospitable  owners 
could  have  wished,  the  tidings  which  now  reached 
them  of  the  restoration  of  one  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied rather  longer  than  they  had  expected,  was 
certainly  not  disagreeable.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
sfiU  both  of  them  ready  to  acknowledge  as  promptly 
now,  as  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  that  Mr. 
Vidal  was  a  man  of  the  most  versatile  and  extra- 
ordinary talents,  and  decidedly  a  most  delightful 
acquisition  at  a  house  in  the  country. 

Only,  unless  one's  house  was  very  large  indeed, 
it  never  was  convenient  for  any  body,  let  them  be 
ever  so  delightful,  to  stay  beyond  a  certain  time. 

Vidal  understood  all  this  quite  as  well  as  his 
hosts.  Nay,  he  understood  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  important  science  of  going  and  coming,  a  great 
deal  better.  Nor  is  this  at  all  extraordinary,  for 
it  was  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
him^  than  to  them.  The  difference,  indeed,  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  this  study  to  such  visit- 
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era  as  Mr.  Vidal,  and  to  those  on  whom  his  visits 
weie  bestowed,  was  as  great  as  that  between  the 
management  of  a  man's  revenues  and  estates,  and 
the  sending  out  a  card  of  invitation  to  dinner. 

Rarely  had  this  accomplished  stayer-out  so  far  trans- 
gressed the  laws  by  which  he  guided  his  progresses 
from  house  to  house,  as  in  this  instance.  His  code,  as 
far  as  it  related  to  what  may  be  called  the  common^ 
law  in  such  matters,  was  as  simple  as  it  was  abso- 
lute. Namely,  never  to  accept  an  invitation  (un- 
less one  of  very  great  importance  indeed),  till 
just  enough  of  the  bob-cherry  sort  of  tactics  had 
been  gone  through,  to  render  his  permitting  him- 
self to  be  caught  at  last,  a  matter  of  triimiph  and 
rejoicing.  And  never  to  delay  his  departure  long 
enough  to  prevent  a  feeling  of  sorrowful  surprise 
and  disappointment,  from  following  his  announce- 
ment of  it. 

With  his  versatiUty  of  drawing  and  dining-room 
usefulness,  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage 
this.  It  was  only  necessary  to  set  some  scheme  on 
foot,  to  the  success  of  which  his  presence  was  par- 
ticularly essential,  and  then  to  receive  a  mandate 
by  the  post,  which  rendered  his  immediate  depar- 
ture inevitable. 

But  there  were  many  special  and  more  complicated 
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laws  which,  though  of  less  uniyersal  applicatiottv 
were  scarcely  less  important  to  him.  To  record  all 
these  would  be  quite  impossible,  but  one  or  two  ^e- 
cimens  may  be  given  that  may,  perhaps,  su£Bce  to 
give  a  tolerably  correct  general  idea  of  his  qrstem. 

To  an  individual  not  highly  placed  in  respect 
to  either  rank  or  fortune,  an  admittance  into  such 
society  as  Vidal  aimed  at  and  obtained,  is  not  to 
be  achieved  without  some  care  and  skilL  But  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  turn  this 
society  to  account,  was  an  afiair  not  only  of  greater 
difficulty,  but  of  infinitely  greater  importance  IJian 
ike  mere  ordinary  matter  of  getting  invited  to 
dinners  and  balls. 

Vidal's  income  was  exactly  three  hundred  and 
*  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  with  this  income  he 
detennined  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries,  all  the  refine- 
ments, and  all  the  graces  of  life.  And  let  his  his- 
torian's assurance  that  he  had  done  so  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  existence,  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  being  selected  as  a  hero. 

It  was  not,  however  possible,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
not  easy  for  Mister  Vidal  (fiither  and  mother  uttsriy 
imknown)  to  find  constant  quartern  in  the  maa- 
rions  of  the  highest  aristocracy  during  the  eai&r 
portion  of  his  very  sucoeaiful  careery  and  he-  waa. 
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Aeiefoiei  occanonally  obliged  to  submit  to  receive 
bis  veniflon  and  claiet,  his  Perigord  and  his  Cham^ 
pagne,  fix>m  plebeian  hands. 

This  he  submitted  to,  but  it  was  not  without 
conditions.  For  instance,  when  introduced  into 
8  family  who  were  benerolenliy  scattering  their 
new-bom  wealth  upon  those  who  obligingly  took 
a  fi^  backward  or  downward  step  in  order  to 
meiTe  it,  he  ddlfuUy  won  an  assured  welcome 
there  by  permittmg  his  name  to  be  fireely  enrolled 
among  those  who  fearlessly  spent  weeks  and  weeks 
with  them  in  the  country  (bien  entendu  that  die 
lotchen,  cellar,  and  stables^  were  respectable). 
Nay,  he  showed  himself  with  unshrinking  courage 
at  their  tables,  and  even  at  their  balls,  in  town. 
But-  if  the  degree  of  familiarity  thus  generously 
pennitted,  ever  transgressed  the  limits  which  he 
thought  proper  to  allow,  he  drew  up  the  offender 
instantly. 

And  this  system,  rigorously  attended  to,  enabled 
him  to  fill  sundry  gaps  in  his  yearly  circle  of  m> 
grationsi  without  running  any  risk  of  degrada- 
udin. 

Another  point  on  which  he  sq^ted  his  mode 
of  existence  with  extraordinary  skill  and  suocess,  was 
lub  love  affidra.    The  manncgp  in  which  he  oontrived 
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to  avoid  committing  himself  with  fathers,  mothers, 
and  brothers,  while  appropriating  to  himself  the 
tender  hearts  of  imnumbcred  maidens,  was  perfectly 
extraordinary;  nor  was  the  high-bred  caution  with 
which  he  protected  the  fame  of  the  married  ladies, 
whose  admirable  qualities  contributed  to  charm  his 
existence,  less  worthy  of  admiration — ^while  all 
the  fair  creatures  themselves,  whether  married  or 
single,  all,  all  acquitted  him  of  the  baseness  and  fiJse- 
hood  which  must  perforce  have  been  attributed  to 
a  less  skilful  practitioner.  But  they  were  severally 
convinced,  every  one  of  them,  firmly,  inunovably 
convinced  that  Vidal  really  loved  nobody  but  her- 
self. 

The  unmarried  ladies  were  quite  sure  thatpoor  dear 
Vidal  had  some  horrible  entanglement,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  propose;  while  the  married 
ones  blessed  him  in  their  hearts  for  his  apparent  in- 
constancy, knowing  as  they  did  (dear  fellow !)  that 
his  first  and  dearest  care  was  to  guard  them  from 
even  the  shadow  of  imputed  impropriety. 

This  may  appear  rather  a  long  digression;  but  it 
is  no  good  to  have  a  hero,  unless  one  may  take  the 
liberty  of  accurately  developing  his  character. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Vidal's  long  virit  at 
the  Oaks.    He  kncTi^^  perfectly  well  that  it  had 
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been  too  long,  but  he  knew  also  that  he  had  his 
reasons  for  making  it  so.  It  was  necessary,  before 
he  actually  married  his  divine  Clara,  that  he  should 
thoroughly  understand  every  thing  about  her— 
every  thing  about  the  Town  Head  House,  and  the 
amount  of  the  income  which  was  to  descend  with 
it  to  his  future  wife.  And  how  was  this  to  be 
achieved,  unless  he  contrived  to  remain  long  enough 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  gather  together  all  that 
was  to  be  learned  concerning  her,  and  her  be- 
longings? 

Should  he  take  a  lodging  in  the  market  town  of 
Compton?  Merciful,  sweet  Heaven!  Theodore 
Vidal  in  lodgings  in  a  market  town !  He  could 
have  easier  done  a  worser  deed,  ay,  and  a  good  many 

of  them. 

Better  was    it,  then,    far    better  to   run  the 

risk  of  staying,  for  once  in  his  life,  a  little  longer 
than  he  was  expected  to  do,  than  either  to  leave  his 
object  unachieved,  or  submit  to  such  very  hateful 
degradation  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Beyond  all  question  he  had  reasoned  both  wisely 
and  well  in  this  matter,  for  not  only  had  he  ac- 
quired all  the  information  that  it  was  at  all  important 
for  him  to  obtain  respecting  the  connexions  and  the 
probable  fortune  of  Miss  Maynard,  but  he  had  done 
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80  without  incurring  any  important  injury  in  the 
valued  (and  valuable)  esteem  of  his  new  and  nobk 
fiiends. 

"Are  you  really  obliged  to  go?*'  said  Lady 
Randal,  in  the  kindest  tone  imaginable. 

"Really  and  truly,  dear  lady,"  replied  Vidal, 
pressing  his  broad  chest,  that  seat  of  honour,  with 
his  hand. 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood,  Vidal,  are  you?"  said  Lord  Randal,  pushing 
the  claret  towards  him.  "  I  know  that  there  are 
plenty  of  people  wanting  to  snatch  you  away  firom 
us  the  instant  we  let  go^  and  I  hope,  in  common  cha- 
rity to  all  the  ladies,  that  you  will  suffer  yourself  to 
be  caught  by  some  one,  or  what  is  to  become  of  the 
theatrical  scheme?  And  Lady  Sarah's  fancy  ball? 
And  the  clai^cal  tableatix  that  the  Springfields  are 
going  to  get  up?  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  at  least 
a  dozen  ladies  declare  that  you  were  going  to  sketch 

costumes  for  them." 

« 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  lord,"  returned  Vidal,  play- 
fully. "  I  know  all  the  duties  which,  as  your  &ith« 
iul  slave  and  vassal,  I  have  suffered  to  be  thrown 
upon  me;  nor  do  I  intend  to  desert  them.  But 
time,  you  know,  my  lord,  waits  for  no  man.  I 
have  but  a  moderate  portion  left  to  devote  to  this 
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delightful  region,  and,  therefore,  I  must  continue  to 
squeeze  the  performance  of  the  duties  enumerated 
to  your  lordship,  and  the  visit  I  have  promised 
to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Norman,  into  the  same 
period." 

*' There  is  comfort  in  that,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Lady  Randal,  smiling  upon  him  very  kindly ;  *'  and 
as  long  as  you  do  stay  in  the  neighbourhood^  you 
must  promise  to  let  us  see  as  much  of  you  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  some  friends  coming  to  stay  with  us, 
to  whom  I  should  very  much  like  to  present  you." 

And  this  was  said  quite  sincerely,  although  her 
ladyship  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  left  the  dining-room, 
mounting  immediately  to  her  own  apartments,  and 
ringing  the  housekeeper's  bell,  notwithstanding  the 
strangeness  of  the  hour  for  such  a  summons,  in 
order  to  inform  her  that  the  green  room  would  be 
vacant  on  Thursday,  and  that  she  was  to  have  a  . 
pair  of  clean  muslin  curtains  ready  to  put  up  at  a 
moment's  warning,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  Lady  Emily  when  they  arrived,  which 
would  be  by  dressing  time  the  same  day. 

It  was  before  this  eventful  Thursday  that  the 
first  dinner  party  at  Dalbury  Park,  at  which  Mary 
had  ever  presided,  was  to  take  place. 

It  was  to  consist  of  Lord  and  Lady  Randal,  Sir 
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William  and  Lady  Sarah  Monkton^  Mr.  Norman, 
Mr.  Chatterton  Springfield,  and  the  whole  of  the 
family  at  Dalbury,  it  having  been  settled  between 
Mary  and  her  father,  during  one  of  the  sacred 
shaving  hours,  that  the  two  governesses  were  to  be 
admitted,  now  and  always,  as  long  as  it  should  be 
thought  desirable  to  retain  them. 

Nay,  Mary  confessed  to  her  father,  that  not  only 
should  she  greatly  prefer  their  being  present  at 
table,  but  that  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
her  if  Mrs.  Morris  might  be  permitted  to  preside  at 
the  dinner-table;  but  to  this  proposal  he  replied 
with  rather  more  gravity  than  usual:  "  No,  Mary, 
you  have  not,  I  think,  been  brought  at  all  too  early 
into  society;  and  if  you  appear  in  my  house  at  all^ 
it  must  be  as  the  mistress  of  it. 

There  was  something  a  little  solemn  in  these 
words,  and  Mary  Ustened  to  them  as  if  half 
frightened.  But  she  looked  half  pleased,  too,  and 
she  got  up  and  kissed  her  father,  with  a  feeling  of 
mingled  timidity  and  gratitude  that  was  very  en- 
gaging. ''My  dear  papa!"  she  said,  ''I  wish  I 
could  believe  that  I  should  ever  be  quite,  quite  de- 
serving of  all  your  dear  kindness  to  me,  in  all  ways." 

"  If  you  are  all  that  I  wish  you  to  be,  Mary,  I 
suppoee  that  will  do,  wont  it?'  said  he;  and  then 
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followed  a  very  business-like  discussion  respecting 
the  dinner,  and  the  leading  out  to  dinner^  and 
sundry  other  particulars,  which  Mary  was  quite  as 
eager  to  learn  as  the  squire  to  teach. 

"  I  dare  say,  my  dear,"  he  said,  looking  rather 
archly  in  her  &ce,  "  if  you  could  have  your  way, 
you  would  like  to  be  taken  out  by  Mr.  Vidal?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  should,  papa,"  replied  the 
young  debutante^  laughing  a  little,  and  blushing  a 
good  deal;  "  for  I  am  quite  sure  nobody  else  would 
be  so  entertaining.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that 
our  two  old  ladies  have  left  me  so  ignorant  as  that. 
You  must  have  Lady  Randal,  and  /  must  have 
Lord  Randal;  and — let  me  see — Mr.  Norman  must 
take  Lady  Sarah;  and  Sir  William  must  take — oh ! 
good  gracious,  papa!  who  must  Sir  William  take? 
He  is  so  very  gay-looking,  and  so  very  handsome, 
that  I  do  not  think  he  will  like  dear  good  Mrs. 
Morris  at  all.  I  dare  say  he  would  like  to  take 
Lucy  a  great  deal  better.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

"  Why  I  think,  Mary,"  he  replied,  "  that  as  our 
domestic  circle  is  rather  an  awkward  one  for  cere* 
monious  arrangements,  the  best  plan  will  be  not  to 
attempt  making  any.  /  think,  that  just  at  present 
it  is  advantageous  for  you  to  have  the  society  of 
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your  very  estimable  and  very  lady-like  instructors ; 
and  you  think,  that  it  is  agreeable  for  you  to  have 
that  of  your  old  play-fellow^  Lucy;  and  as  these  con- 
siderations are  decidedly  more  important  to  us,  than 
the  likings  or  dislildngs  of  our  casual  company,  in  the 
matter  of  who  and  who  go  out  together  to  dinner, 
my  opinion  is,  that  we  had  better  leave  the  matter 
to  chance.  As  far  as  who  I  shall  take  out,  and  who 
shall  take  out  you,  it  will  be  always  easy  enough  to 
arrange.  And  all  we  can  do  besides,  is  to  take  care 
that  there  shall  be  a  well-spread  table^  and  good 
wine.  I  think  we  may  trust  to  the  old  house- 
keeper for  the  first,  and  to  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  wine-merchant,  for  the  second; 
and  unless  things  are  greatly  changed  since  my  gay 
days,  Mary,  that  will  suffice  to  obtain  a  good  deal 
of  toleration  on  the  score  of  our  old  ladies.  And 
then,  you  know,  we  are  going  to  have  the  beautiful 
Clara,  and  her  aunts,  the  Springfield  womankind, 
the  new  curate  and  his  smart  military  brother  in 
the  evening;  and  then  you  may  all  waltz  away 
again,  to  your  hearts'  content.'' 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  all  do  very  well,  papa.  But 
will  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  ask  the  beautiful 
Clara,  as  you  justly  call  her,  to  dinner?  Every 
body  would  have  liked  that,  I  should  think."* 
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"  And  what  would  her  aunts  have  thought  of 
it,  Madam  Dalbury?  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I 
am  afraid  your  question  looks  rather  yoimg,  Miss 
Mary.  If  you  intend  seriously  to  commence  your 
studies  in  the  dinner-giving  line,  it  wiU  be  desirable 
to  impress  upon  your  youthful  mind  the  necessity, 
in  the  first  place,  of  not  picking  out  your  pretty 
young  neighbours,  and  leaving  the  ugly  old  ones 
at  home;  and  in  the  second,  that  you  must  never 
sit  down  to  table,  if  you  can  help  it,  without  an 
equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  So  now, 
my  dear,  if  you  will  count  on  your  pretty  little 
fingers,  you  will  find,  that  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man, Mr.  Yidal,  and  our  cousin  Richard,  we  con- 
trive to  obey  this  important  law,  notwithstanding 
the  two  governesses,  and  the  companion.  And 
thereby  you  may  also  be  enabled  to  discover,  that 
it  would  have  been  very  lamentably  transgressed,  if 
the  beautiful  Clara  and  her  cortege  of' aunts  had 
been  admitted.*' 

Mary  promised  to  be  more  observant  of  arith- 
metical proportion  for  the  future,  and  prepared  her- 
self for  this  new  trial  in  the  art  of  presiding,  with 
all  the  courage  she  could  muster. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  must  be  presumed,  I  think,  that  there  was  some- 
thing a  little  approaching  to  old-fashioned  display  and 
magnificence  in  the  style  of  the  squire's  dining-room 
and  its  appurtenances;  for  though  this  inference 
does  not  necessarily  follow  upon  the  statement  of 
Richard  Herbert's  being  struck  by  the  splendour 
of  the  plate,  and  so  ibrth,  it  is  less  easy  to  avoid 
it,  when  historic  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  that 
the  elegant,  and  somewhat  blaze  Mr.  Yidal^  was  a 
good  deal  struck  with  it  too.  Mr.  Vidal,  however, 
was  perfectly  right  in  feeling  that  the  ball  at  which 
he  had  been  present,  at  Dalbury  Park,  splendid  as 
it  really  was,  did  not,  and  coiild  not,  from  the  high- 
pressure  nature  of  the  entertainment,  furnish  as 
good  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  station  and  fortune  of  the  Oementson 
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race,  as  the  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited,  while 
still  the  guest  of  Lord  Randal. 

Few  men  of  thirty-seven  years  old  had  eaten 
more  company  dinners  than  Mr.  Vidal,  and  of  these 
a  large  proportion  had  decidedly  been  of  rather  a 
high  order.  Therefore,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  left 
the  squire's  dining-room  with  a  strong  impression 
that  he  must  be  the  possessor  of  a  much  larger  re- 
venue than  he  had  attributed  to  him,  it  follows  that 
the  dinner  and  its  appurtenances  were  splendid. 

But  here  it  must  be  observed,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Vidal's  state  of  mind  may  be  perfectly  understood, 
that  he  was  not  by  any  means  the  sort  of  person  which 
we  denominate  a  fortune-hunter.  A  good  many  years 
before  the  date  of  this  narrative  he  had  made  two 
attempts  to  place  himself  in  an  easy  chair  for  life, 
by  means  of  a  rich  wife.  But  in  both  cases  his 
addresses  were  rejected,  and  often  had  he  since  re- 
joiced at  their  failures.  His  love  for  luxury  speedily 
overpowered  his  love  of  money,  though  it  increased 
Us  value  for  it,  and  he  became  persuaded  that  to  a 
man  so  delicately  organised  as  himself,  the  necessity 
of  enduring  through  life  the  presence  of  an  ugly 
woman,  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  few  thousands  per  annum  (encum- 
bered, too,  with  settlements). 
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He  was  too  acute  a  looker-on  upon  life  to  tliink 
it  likely  that  he  should  obtain  youth,  beauty,  and 
wealth,  nor  was  he  slow  to  remark  that  nothing  was 

more  likely  to  throw  a  man  out  of  good  society  than 
the  idea  of  his  getting  into  it  for  the  sakeof  picking  up 
a  rich  wife.  All  these  considerations  together  had 
sufficed  to  deter  him  from  any  systematic  attempts 
tomakehisfortunebymarriage.  This  it  was  which 
had  prevented  him,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  listening  with  any  very  parti- 
cular attention  or  interest  to  thegossippings  of  which 
Mary  was  the  heroine. 

He  knew  that  she  wsis  very  young,  was  considered 
very  pretty^  and  proclaimed  an  heiress;  and  perfectly 
sympathising  with  the  wise  man  who  said  or  sang: 

*'  Bat  if  she  be  not  for  me 
What  caie  I  how  fSur  she  be  ?" 

he  probably  felt  less  interest  on  the  subject  than 
any  other  individual  who  had  seen  her. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  both 
father  and  daughter,  during  this  dinner  visit,  which 
set  his  imagination  at  work  in  a  manner  that  con- 
founded all  his  present  plans,  projects,  hopes,  and 
intentions.  In  the  first  place,  the  dining-room  and 
the  dining-table  at  Dalbury  were  precisely  such  a 
dining-room  and  such  a  dining-table  as  (he  confessed 
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it  to  liis  heart)  lie  should  like  to  preside  over  till 
his  dying  day. 

And  then  Mary,  and  the  absolute  necessity  (^ 
marrying  her,  by  which  this  privilege  coiild  alone 
be  obtained.  Was  this  a  condition  from  which  any 
man  could  start  in  dismay?  He  looked  steadily  at 
her,  and  his  conscience  answered,  no. 

But  above  all,  was  it  not  evident  that  both  the 
&ther  and  daughter  were  as  completely  separate  and 
apart  from  all  ordinary  mortals  as  if  they  had  dropped 
fifom  the  moon?  He  knew  as  well  as  everybody 
else;  and  how  could  he  help  it,  since  it  was  not 
only  the  common  but  the  imiversal  theme,  that  it 
was  at  her  own  ball  she  had  first  been  seen,  had  first 
tasted  the  delicious  cup  of  adulation.  He  hardly  re- 
membered what  he  had  said  to  her  on  that  occasion,  or 
on  any  subsequent  one  which  had  brought  them 
together.  But,  of  course,  he  knew  that  he  must 
have  made  as  much  love  to  her  as  circumstances 
rendered  convenient,  because  he  always  did  so  to  all 
pretty  women. 

But  he  did  remember  that  she  waltzed  well,  and 
he  was  quite  aware  that  whenever  this  was  the  caae 
with  his  partner,  he,  too,  waltzed  well.  Well?  he 
knew  that  he  then  always  waltzed  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  room,  let  that  room  be  where  it 
might. 
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The  acquaintance  between  them  had  gone  no 
further.  But  what  had  appeared  nothing  to  him 
might  liave  appeared  a  great  deal  to  her.  He  knew 
this  was  likely,  and  he  soon  began  to  think  it  was 
certain. 

Let  the  mistress  of  a  house  be  what  she  may,  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  pay  her  some  sort  of  atten- 
tion;  the  degree,  of  course,  varying  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  duty  principle  in  the  guest,  and  the 
attractive  or  repulsive  qualities  of  the  hostess. 

This  species  of  duty  principle  always  acted 
powerfully  upon  Vidal,  as  may  easily  be  supposed 
from  his  peculiar  mode  of  life;  and  from  the  same 
cause  not  only  his  duty  but  his  inclination  was  easily 
prompted  to  take  the  same  direction.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  deficient 
in  his  attentions  now. 

There  is  a  prodigious  difference  between  one  man 
and  another,  in  the  way  in  which  the  wish  and  the 
purpose  of  being  attentive  is  carried  out.  Of  a 
dozen  gentlemen  who  may  all  have  an  equally  strong 
desire  to  be  both  civil  and  agreeable,  not  half  the 
number  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Many  men  have 
not  courage  enough  to  be  agreeable,  or  even  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  be  civil.  But  Mr.  Vidal 
was  not  one  of  them.     While  others  were  thinking 
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about  the  business  lie  was  performing  it ;  and  by 
the  time  the  slower  machines  had  got  under  weigh, 
the  lady  was  too  much  occupied  in  listening  to  him 
to  have  much  notice  left  for  any  one  else.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  more  graceful  or  perfectly  as  it 
ought  to  be,  than  the  manner  in  which  my  hero 
treated  the  fair  young  mistress  of  Dalbury  Park. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  large,  melting 
blue  eyes  of  Lucy  were  often,  oh  very  often,  fixed 
upon  him;  but  this  interfered  in  no  degree  with  his 
amiable  devotion  to  his  little  hostess;  he  knew  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  losing  ground  with  his  "  beau- 
tiful sultana,"  as  he  called  her,  both  because  with 
one  half  glance  in  return  his  eyes  knew  how  to 
answer  to  all  hers  said,  and  because  he  trusted  fear- 
lessly to  his  skill  for  finding  opportunities  enough 
before  the  evening  was  over  of  convincing  her  that 
he  was  not  ungrateful. 

All  this  was  very  well;  but  all  this  was  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  and  Vidal  began  to  fancy 
before  the  evening  was  half  over  that  there  was 
something  out  of  the  common  course  of  things  in 
the  peculiar  kindness  of  Mr.  Clementson's  manner 
to  him.  What  made  this  the  more  remarkable, 
was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clementson  was  not  a  sort  of 
person  to  be  suddenly  captivated  by  his  conver- 
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sational  talents  in  the  way  that  Lord  Handal  had 
been,  Mr.  Vidal  saw  this  very  plainly,  and  it 
puzzled  him. 

Why  was  he  so  particularly  attentive  to  him 
after  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room?  Not  indeed 
by  attempting  to  draw  him  into  conversation,  for 
the  squire  was  intent  upon  listening  to  some  che- 
mical details  which  Mr.  Norman  was  giving  him 
relative  to  agriciilture,  but  by  selecting  for  him 
every  thing  most  dainty  and  most  rare  amidst  the 
dessert,  by  pressing  him  to  say  what  sort  of  claret 
he  preferred,  and  by  ringing  to  order  that  some 
orange  leaves  should  be  immediately  gathered  and 
brought  in  for  the  finger-glasses,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  hear  Vidal  tell  Sir  William  Monkton 
that  the  rubbing  his  fingers  upon  fresh  orange 
leaves  after  dinner  was  one  of  the  Italian  luxuries 
that  he  most  missed  upon  his  returning  to  Eng- 
land. 

Was  it  fiK>m  some  old-fashioned  notion  of  what 
was  due  to  a  stranger?  It  might  be  so;  and  it  was 
with  this  impression  that  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room;  but  here  he  became  more  puzzled  than  ever 
to  account  for  the  old  gentleman's  manner  to  him. 
He  observed,  that  while  he  was  talking  and  langhing 
with  Mary,  Mr.  Clementson's  bright  keen  eye  was 
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fixed  upon  them  both,  and  with  a  manner  so  evi- 
dently scrutinising,  as  must  have  inevitably  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  he  was  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out over  his  heiress,  had  not  his  countenance,  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  a  d^ree  of  cordial  con- 
tentment that  readered  it  impossible  to  suppose  he 
was  displeased. 

*^  Has  he  heard,  or  dreamed,  some  wonderful 
romance  representing  me  as  a  man  of  fortune?' 
thought  he.  "A  perfectly  high-bred,  and  thoroughly 
aristocratic  bearing,  may,  certainly,  lead  to  such  a 
delusion,  but  this  squire  of  Dalbury  and  his  bright- 
eyed  daughter  need  not  snatch  at  a  shadow,  when 
substance  and  shadow  both  might  so  easily  be  found 
at  their  service." 

It  vras  thus  Vidal  reasoned — and  the  more  he 
meditated,  the  more  puzzled  he  became.  In  tmth 
this  sensation  became  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
troublesome,  and  he,  therefore^  resolutely  deter^ 
mined  to  shake  it  off,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  to 
enjoy,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  pleasures  of 
the  hour. 

The  party  was  a  small  one,  and  the  place  wherein 
they  were  met,  an  old-fashioned  country  house. 
Tet  Yidal  felt,  nevertheless,  that  much  of  what  he 
as  essential  to  enjoyment  was  collected 
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there.  A  large  and  lofty  room,  richly  hung,  richly 
carpeted,  and  perfectly  well  lighted,  abundance  of 
sweet-scented  flowers — a  moderately  bright  autumn 
fire — coffee  that,  without  danger  of  disappointment, 
permitted  the  dismissal  of  the  cream-jug — a  harp ; 
and  a  grand  pianoforte,  which,  being  opened,  with 
candles  properly  placed,  spoke  of  melodious  inten- 
tions — ^and  to  crown  all,  a  few  (but  quite  enough) 
very  pretty  women,  every  one  of  whom  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  would  prefer  his  approach 
to  that  of  any  other  person  present 

As  to  the  elegant  Lady  Sarah,  he  might  by  this 
time  have  foimd  some  embarrassment  in  meeting 
her,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Maynard,  but 
in  that  of  every  other  pretty  woman,  had  he  not 
assured  her  in  the  most  solemn  and  touching  man- 
ner, that  he  dare  not  approach  her  in  company. 

"  There  may  be  men,"  said  he;  "  indeed  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  such,  who  adore,  even  as  I 
adore,  but  who,  nevertheless,  retain  the  power 
of  concealing  what  they  feel — I  heme  it  not! — and 
how,  while  your  eternal  cruelty  tortures  my  heart, 
how  can  I  approach  you,  all  heavenly,  lovely  as  you 
are,  and  retain  such  an  aspect  of  composure  as  my 
miserable  position  renders  necessary !" 

This  answered  perfectly,  and  even  while  her  be- 
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■witchingly-attired  ladyship  sat  apart,  while  he  was 
making  his  quietly  passionate  love  to  one  or  two 
others,  she  amused  herself  tolerably  well  till  the 
waltzing  began,  by  remembering  his  words,  and 
inwardly  whispered  as  she  settled  her  bracelets,  or 
arranged  her  brooch  :  "  Poor  dear  Vidal ! — I  am 
sure  I  am  very  sorry  for  him — I  did  not  intend  to 
make  him  suffer  so  deeply :  but  really  he  ought  to 
know  better !" 

Ere  long,  the  evening  party  arrived,  and  Mrs. 
Morris  and  Mademoiselle  Panache,  one  from  the 
piano,  and  the  other  from  the  harp,  sent  forth  such 
provoking  notes,  that  chairs  and  tables  vanished  into 
comers,  as  if  by  magic,  and  six  pair  of  waltzers 
commenced  their  evolutions  with  every  possible 
symptom  of  being  extremely  well  pleased  with  what 
they  were  about. 

And  then  a  skilful  and  experienced  eye  might 
have  watched  the  manoeuvrings  of  the  accomplished 
Vidal  with  great  satisfaction.  Did  Lady  Sarah  find 
herself  too  much  avoided  ? — No. 

Did  Lady  Randal  discover,  that  her  parting  guest 
was  less  assiduous  than  the  newly-arrived  one  had 
been  ? — No. 

And  Mary  ?  Was  not  Mary  still  ready  to  avow 
that  of  all  the  dancers  in  the  world,  she  was  quite 
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convinced  Mr.  Yidal  must  be  the  best,  as  wdl  as  a 
thousand  times  the  most  agreeable  ? — Oh !  yes. 

And  Clara  ? — ^his  beloved,  his  affianced  beauty. 
Did  she  perceive,  or  hear  any  thing  to  give  her 
pain  ? — Oh !  no.  Or  if  she  did,  it  was  only  when 
the  tender,  the  ardent,  but  delicately  cautious 
Theodore,  demonstrated  during  the  moments  that 
he  permitted  himself  to  devote  to  her,  a  greater 
depth  of  passionate  love  than  she  found  herself 
capable  of  returning. 

And  how  went  it  with  Lucy  ?  The  lowly-bom,  the 
dependent,  the  penniless  Lucy  had  cause  to  triumph, 
for  the  only  being  in  that  company  with  whose  feel- 
ings the  ambitious,  the  haughty,  the  highly-distin- 
guished Yidal  really  sympathised,  was  herself;  and 
she  knew  thisj  as  well  as  much  else  concerning  him. 
The  sentiments  he  had  inspired  in  her  were  of  that 
vehement  class  which  seize  upon  the  whole  being  of 
their  victim,  and  render  every  faculty  subservient  to 
themselves.  From  the  night  of  the  Dalbury  ball, 
Lucy  Dalton  might  truly  be  said  to  have  had 
no  thought,  no  feeling  unconnected  with  him. 

She  had  read  of  love  a  good  deal ;  for  not  only 
was  there  a  large  old  library  at  Dalbury  Park,  but 
its  master  had  a  current  account  with  his  London 
bookseller,  to  which  both  the  governesses  were  per- 
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mitted  to  add  by  (ordering  whatever  books  they 
pleased.  And  while  all  that  was  written  upon  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  chemistry,  was  sure  to  reach 
the  squire,  and  all  that  was  most  notable  in  modem 
English  literature  obeyed  the  summons  of  Mrs. 
Morris,  the  rather  promiscuous  orders  of  Made- 
moiselle Panache  brought  to  the  shades  of  Dalbury 
a  good  many  volumes,  the  product  of  sadly  perverted 
French  genius,  which,  if  they  got  there  at  all,  ought 
to  have  been  kept  more  sacred  to  her  own  private 
use,  than  they  were. 

From  all  such  mischief  the  young  heiress  was 
happily  protected  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
truly  parental  question,  *'  What  have  you  been 
reading,  Mary  ?*'  which  question  being  constantly 
heard  by  the  '^  old  ladies,"  very  sufficient  care  was 
taken  to  make  the  answer  satisfactory. 

But  no  such  restraint  was  imposed  on  Lucy.  In 
fact,  no  degree  of  restraint  would  have  been  effectual 
with  her,  which  did  not  render  the  obtaining  what 
she  wished  to  get  at,  impossible ;  for  whereas  a  desk, 
or  a  drawer  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any  individual, 
was  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Mary,  if  left  wide  open, 
as  if  a  hundred  locks  had  secured  it ;  the  case  was 
otherwise  yrith  respect  to  Lucy. 

And  be  pleased  to  observe,  gentle  reader,  that 
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instead  of  attributing  illiberality  to  the  pen  which 
records  this  difference  between  the  young  lady,  and 
the  young  lady's  humble  companion,  it  might  be 
more  useful,  as  well  as  more  just,  to  look  about  a 
little,  and  see  if  such  an  imputation  be  the  result  of 
prejudice,  or  of  observation.  The  wider  and  the 
deeper  such  investigation  be  carried,  the  more  hide- 
ously prominent  will  appear  the  sin  of  suffering  any 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  remain  uneducated,  and 
the  responsibility  becomes  more  fearful  still  if  the 
examination  goes  deep  enough  to  prove  (as  prove  it 
may),  that  there  is  an  education  of  race^  as  well  as 
of  individuals  necessary,  before  low-class  faults  can 
be  sufficiently  eradicated  to  prevent  our  (rationally) 
expecting  to  find  them  among  what  arc  carelessly 
called — but,  alas!  very  carefully  made — law-class 
people. 

No  error,  perhaps,  can  be  more  fundamentally 
unphilosophical  than  that  which  leads  people  to 
suppose  that  they  are  giving  a  sufficient  moral  edu- 
cation to  those  whom  the  accidents  of  existence 
have  placed  in  their  power,  by  making  them  learn  by 
rote  certain  laws  regarding  honesty  of  thought,  word, 
and  deed; — ^laws,  which  in  the  poor  mane's  case, 
it  often  requires  the  very  noblest  and  most  arduous 
self-denial   to  put  in  practice;  while  to  others. 
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more  fortunately  situated,  it  is  (as  Hamlet  sajs)  as 
"  easy  as  lying." 

The  human  animal  must  be  brought  to  a  much 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  it  has  reached 
at  present,  before  the  promulgation  of  the  simple 
law,  THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL,  shall  Suffice  for  the 
protection  of  property. 

There  stands  the  law,  divine  in  its  simplicity, 
divine  from  its  authority;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  given,  not  only  to  under- 
stand it,  but  to  prepare  their  hearts  to  practise  it. 

This  has  effectually  been  done  by  education.  The 
highly  educated  do  not  steal  (accidental  deformities 
have  nothing  to  do  ^vvith  the  classification  of  a 
species),  and  this  fact  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fearful  atrocity  of  the  sin  which  would 
refuse  education,  to  the  largest  possible  extent, 
toalL 

It  would  be  a  vain  and  idle  cavil  to  say,  that  the 
highly-born,  highly-bred,  highly-educated  classes 
do  not  steal,  only  because  they  do  not  much  want 
what  they  could  get  by  doing  so.  Let  all  such, 
after  the  solemn  secrecy  of  self  examination,  declare 
if  any  such  calculation  mixes  itself  with  the  species 
of  instinctive  repugnance  with  which  the  idea  of 
such  a  sin  inspires  them. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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The  contemplation  of  it,  as  a  crimen  will  not|  as 
we  know  right  well,  suffice  to  prevent  its  bdng 
committed.  Stripes,  imprisonment,  exile,  nay, 
deatli  itself,  have  been  freely  tried,  and  tried  in 
vain.  Education,  alone,  enlightened,  liberal,  high- 
toned,  moral,  and  religious  education  is  the  only 
means  on  earth  by  which  men  can  be  made  honest 
and  honourable.  And  an  individual  taken  from  a 
race,  which  from  generation  to  generation  has 
remained  without  this  species  of  education,  has  not 
a  fair  chance,  when  placed  side-by-side  with  an  ia- 
dividual  taken  from  a  race,  which  from  generation 
to  generation  has  had  all  its  faculties,  its  qualities, 
its  very  organisation,  exposed  to  its  effects. 

Pliilosophers  are  fond  of  analogy.  Let  them 
look  at  a  thorough-bred  pointer  puppy,  almost  im- 
mediately after  its  individual  education  has  com- 
menced, and  then  at  one  of  the  same  species,  but 
who  has  an  educational  blot  on  its  escutcheon. 
They  will  perceive,  that  there  is  more  in  race  than 
a  name. 

The  bright  facility  with  which  some  very  few 
natures  catch  information,  and  acquire  much  that  is 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  accomplishmentt 
is  far  from  impugning  the  truth  of  this  doctzine. 
The  importance  of  it  only  appeals  the  greater. 
Tlie  benefit  of  enlarged  hereditary  edncatioQ  i^ght 
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fairly  Ibe  challenged  if  its  result  were  only  a  uni- 
versal development  of  talent  (which  must  often  de* 
mand  the  neglect  of  the  labour  that  gains  daily 
bread),  but  no  man  dare  raise  his  voice  against  it, 
if  the  highest  moral  attributes  are  found  to  be  im- 
proved thereby.  Poverty,  and  the  needful  labour 
that  attends  it,  offers  no  impediment  here,  but  rather 
ensures  a  much  more  perfect  success ;  for  that  wealth 
brings  temptation  to  some  crimes,  though  not  to 
all,  is  very  certain,  and  a  highly  educated  poor  man 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  free  from  sin,  than  a 
highly  educated  rich  one.  Thereby  giving  an  ex. 
cellent  commentary  upon  the  psalm,  that  says, 
''  Sure  lam  that  the  Lord  toUl  avenge  the  poor,  and 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  helpless" 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  Lucy,  who, 
though  she  had  devcrly  enough  picked  up  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  showy  acquirements,  could 
read,  and  even  speak  French  fluently,  dng  a  very 
tolerably  true  second  in  a  duet,  and  dance  almost  as 
well  as  Mademoiselle  Panache  herself,  would,  never- 
thelesB,  look  into  either  a  letter,  or  a  drawer,  if 
they  came  in  her  way,  and  would  have  had  no 
sort  of  moral  objection  to  applying  her  rather  long 
ear  to  the  keyhole  of  a  door,  if  she  fancied  it  might 
serve  her  purpose  to  do  so. 

h2 
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And  by  such  means^  Lucy  had  made  herself 
mistress  of  a  good  deal  of  French  literature,  all 
very  clever,  but  not  perhaps  particularly  salutary 
to  the  youthful  female  mind.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  Lucy  had  read  a  good  deal  of,  and  concerning, 
love. 

She  did  not,  therefore,  feel  at  all  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand her  own  sensations,  when  on  retiring  to 
her  room  that  night,  and  looking  at  her  own  impas- 
sioned eyes  in  the  glass,  she  had  sworn,  that  engaged, 
or  disengaged,  married,  or  single,  with  his  own 
good- will,  or  in  spite  of  it,  he  should  love  her,  even 
as  she  loved  him. 

Upon  this  vow  she  slept,  and  with  this  resolution 
she  awoke.  A  taste  for  solitude  seized  upon  her, 
which  she  gratified,  and  accounted  for,  by  pleading 
almost  incessant  headaches.  She  confessed,  that 
the  complaint  must  be  entirely  nervous,  however, 
because  the  excitement  produced  by  every  new 
engagement  so  completely  cured  it  for  the  time. 
And  when  Mrs.  Morris  kindly  reasoned  with  her 
upon  the  necessity  of  not  yielding  to  a  malady 
which  appeared  to  have  so  much  of  &ncy  in  it, 
she  replied,  gently,  that  she  doubted  not  but  that 
in  a  little  time  she  should  be  able  to  struggle  with 
it  eflectually ;  that  it  was  only  the  result  of  the 
strong  emotion  she  had   experienced  on  hearing 
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of  ihe  generous  intentions  of  her  benefactress  re- 
specting Iter,  and  that  if  she  were  permitted  to  in- 
dulge in  solitude  for  a  little  while,  she  should 
speedily  cease  to  require  it. 

And  she  was  indulged  in  it,  and  sometimes  for 
hours  together  she  would  wander  along  the  wood- 
cutters* and  game-keepers'  paths,  in  the  venerable 
wood  of  oak  and  beech  which  stretched  away  for 
about  a  wile  beyond  the  grazing  portion  of  the 
park. 

A  little  of  the  uninterrupted  leisure  thus  attained 
was  spent  less  sublimely,  but  in  equal  accordance 
with  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  the  passion  which 
had  seized  upon  her.  It  was  necessary  that  she 
should  know  all  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  learn 
respecting  Vidal.  And  in  this  respect  she  found 
considerable  advantage  from  beingthe  daughter  of  her 
mother  ;  for,  by  her  means,  she  obtained  a  private 
interview  with  the  notable  body  who  took  in  all 
the  company  washing  from  the  Oaks.  From  her 
she  learned,  that  Mr.  Vidal  had  no  servant  with 
him,  that  his  linen  was  all  very  fine  and  nice,  only 
some  of  it  a  good  deal  mended. 

This  was  enough;  Lucy  required  no  further  data 
on  that  point ;  it  was  clear  that  Vidal  was  a  poor 
man.  And  then  came  as  deliberative  a  questioning 
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with  herself  as  to  whether  she  should  many  him — as 
if  she  had  received  a  written,  signed,  and  sealed 
offer  of  his  hand. 

Lucy  Dalton  had  as  great  confidence  in  her  own 
powers,  as  Mr.  Vidal  himself.  The  question,  there- 
fore, was  not  at  that  moment  whether  she  could 
marry  him,  but  whether  she  should  marry  him. 
She  was,  indeed,  strongly  persuaded,  that  he  had 
been  in  love  witli  Miss  Maynard,  and  that  he  was 
now  affianced  to  her;  but  this  persuasion  made  not 
the  slightest  difference  either  in  her  wishes  or  inten- 
tions. Lucy  had  not  only  confidence  in  herself,  she 
had  also  confidence  unbounded  in  the  power  of 
passion. 

**  He  will  love  me !  He  shall  love  me !"  she 
murmured  to  the  oaks  above,  and  the  fern  beneath 
her — or  it  may  be  that  her  imholy  vows  went 
higher,  and  went  lower  too.  '^  But  shall  I  many 
him?"  She  evidently  considered  this  point  as  more 
doubtful. 

She  loathed  the  name,  the  thought  of  poveriji 
as  much  as  she  idolized  him,  and  it  was  while 
weighing  one  against  the  other,  that  the  li^ta  ac- 
quired by  her  Gallic  studies,  broke  in  upon  her  in 
a  practical,  and,  as  she  thought  it,  a  profitabb 
shape. 
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**  Marry  Hm?"  she  whispered  to  her  oaks  and 

her  fern.    "  Marry? — ^What  is  there  in  marriage 

that  has  aught  to  do  with  him  and  me?    If  he  be, 

as  I  suspect,  in  the  same  situation  as  in  something 

approaching  the  same  situation  as  myself,  what  can 

marriage  do  for  us  but  check  and  chill,  if  any  hu- 
man device  can  do  it,  the  heaven-bom  ardour  of 

our  mutual  love?    Let  him  wed  money  on  his  side^ 

and  let  me  wed  money  on  mine,  and  then  we  may 

meet  again,  not  hand  to  hand,  but  heart  to  heart, 

and  laugh  at  the  feeble  attempts  of  fortune  to 

divide  us.     Whatever  the  old-fashioned  benighted 

bigots  may  teach  here,   there  are  happier  lands 

within  reach,  where  the  heart  may  assert  its  rights, 

despite  all  the  prejudices  in  the  world  I" 

And  then  would  follow  a  long,  grave,  silent  me- 
ditation on  the  probable  resources  of  the  young 
lieutenant — ^he  being  the  only  one  who  had  yet 
crossed  her  path  from  whom  she  could  be  said  to 
expect  an  offer  of  marriage.  From  him  she  cer- 
tainly did  expect  it,  and  fully  believed  that  it  de« 
pended  wholly  on  herself  to  hasten,  or  retard  it. 

And  the  young  lady  certainly  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  young  gentleman  admired  her; 
and  admire  her,  he  did.  And  it  would  have  been 
very  strange  if  he  had  not,  for,  in  her  particular 
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Style,  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  in  all  her  inter- 
course with  him  she  had  been  as  sweetly  gentle,  aa 
winningly  mild,  as  she  was  brightly  fair. 

She  had  not,  indeed,  given  him  such  looks  from 
her  full  languishing  blue  eyes  as  she  had  bestowed 
upon  the  favoured  Vidal.  She  knew  better,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  the  difference  which  marked  her 
respective  feelings  for  them,  which  occasioned  oB 
the  difference  in  her  manner  of  treating  them. 

There  is  a  free-masonry  between  sympathetic 
natures  of  all  kinds,  which  teaches  those  who  are 
apparently  almost  strangers  to  each  other,  that  they 
may  venture  to  exchange  signs. 

But  if  there  was  nothing  in  Richard  Herbert  to 
attract  such  eye-beams  as  were  bestowed  on  Vidal, 
there  was  enough  to  make  it  very  probable  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  throw  a  net  over  him  of 
sufficient  strength  to  keep  him  in  readiness  in  case 
he  might  be  wanted. 

He  had  been  both  drawn  and  driven  towards  her 
in  a  manner  to  make  this  sort  of  entangling  by  no 
means  difficult.  He  had  been  drawn  by  her  beauty^ 
her  meekness,  and  her  gentle  kindness.  He  had 
been  driven  by  the  proud  fear  that  his  wealthy 
cousin  might  suspect  him  of  designs  upon  the  heart 
of  his  heiress  daughter,  a  supposition  so  repugnant 
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to  his  nature,  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  all  his 
veiy  deepest  and  strongest  feelings,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  it. 

And  between  these  two  influences  he  had  indeed 
almost  made  love  to  Lucy.  Sailors,  when  they  are 
not  married  men,  always  do  make  love,  and  there 
was  too  much  in  Richard's  present  situation,  to  lead 
to  the  doing  so,  for  it  to  be  reasonably  expected  that 
he  should  a7oid  it.  In  short,  he  made  quite  enough 
love  to  satisfy  Lucy  that  he  might  be  easily  brought 
to  make  more. 

But  first  it  was  necessary  to  learn  whether  her 
own  liberal  tone  of  thought  on  such  matters  agreed 
with  the  notions  of  the  man  she  loved;  and  it  was 
also  necessary  that  she  should  ascertain  whether  the 
actual  possessions,  and  the  future  prospects  of  young 
Herbert,  could  justify  her  in  at  once  selecting  him 
as  the  honoured  mortal  who  should  call  her  wife, 
after  the  manner  of  the  multitude  of  excellent  high 
minded  gentlemen,  whose  conduct  in  the  capacity 
of  husband  her  favourite  studies  had  taught  her  to 
appreciate  so  highly. 

As  to  the  first  question,  she  had,  to  say  truth, 
3irery  little  doubt  about  it.  The  same  sort  of  free- 
masonry, which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  helped 
her  to  solve  it  greatly  to  her  satisfaction;  and  con- 
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ceming  the  last,  she  soon  contrived  to  discover  from 
a  few  innocent  little  questions  thrown  out  to  Mary, 
that  cousin  Richard  had  only  two  or  three  hundred 
a  year,  independent  of  his  profession,  but  that  she 
was  quite  sure  her  dear  papa  would  never  sufier  so 
excellent  a  person,  who  was  his  own  first  cousin's 
son,  to  want  what  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  him 
a  comfortable  independence. 

**  Now,  then,"  thought  Lucy,  after  having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far  in  her  investigations,  ^^  now  then,  I 
know  my  ground ;  and  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  the  contrivmg  to  arrange  such  an  interview  with 
Vidal  as  may  enable  me  to  judge  whether  his 
thoughts  and  mine,  are  as  accordant  as  I  believe 
them  to  be." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Tbde  waltzing  whicli  followed  the  dinner  party 
at  Dalbury  Park  went  on  merrily  till  nddnight,  and 
then  came  fruits,  and  ice,  and  wine,  and  then  the 
gentle  &rewells. 

But  a  good  deal  of  business  had  been  done^  before 
this  parting  moment  arrived. 

In  the  first  place,  a  select  committee  of  the  whole 
dramatic  corps  were  invited  to  meet  at  Lord  Randal's 
for  the  despatch  of  business  on  the  next  day  but 
one.  This  corps  consisted  of  Sir  William  Monkton^ 
Vldal,  Chatterton  Springfield,  Richard  Herbert, 
and  Mr.  Evans,  the  young  military  brother  of  the 
curate,  the  ladies  being  Lady  Randal,  Miss  de- 
mentson,  the  two  Miss  Springfields,  and  Luc^ 
Dalton. 

Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  daia  to 
join  the  party,  and  she  would  have  been  willing  to 
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to  do  so,  had  it  not  become  evident  to  her  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  that  Mr.  Vidal  did  not  wish 
it.  She  attributed  this  to  the  sensitive  delicacy  of 
his  feelings  as  a  lover;  which,  though  she  could  not 
suspect  them  to  arise  from  jealousy — for  Vidal  had 
told  her  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  jealous 
of  any  man — ^yet  feelings  of  averseness  to  so  much 
display  might  very  well  exist,  she  thought,  without 
any  mixture  of  jealousy  at  all.  So  she  was  steady 
in  her  refusal,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  self- 
forgetting  little  heiress,  the  ladies  of  the  corps  were 
not  perhaps  very  sorry  for  it. 

As  to  Vidal,  he  would  have  so  well  liked  to  see 
the  beauty  he  meant  to  appropriate  displayed  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  that  &i 
from  objecting,  he  would  have  greatly  encouraged 
it,  had  he  not  been  quite  aware,  that  her  constant 
presence  at  all  the  consultations,  and  all  the  re- 
hearsals, would  have  been  a  restraint  and  an  incon- 
venience to  him.  He  therefore  looked  at  her  with 
fond  beseeching  eyes,  when  the  question  was  imder 
discussion,  and  speedily  settled  it,  by  whispering  in 
her  ear,  "  No,  dearest,  no !" 

His  good  star  favoured  him  also,  as  he  ever  felt 
confident  it  would  do  upon  all  occasions,  by  the 
Lady  Sarah  Monkton's  also  declining  to  exert  any 
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of  her  charming  talents  in  so  very  fatiguing  an 
afiair. 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  Vidal.  The  flirting 
with  Lady  Sarah  was  no  sinecure,  for  she  was  most 
exceedingly  exigeante^  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
from  the  time  my  hero  became  convinced  that  except 
an  occasional  dinner,  which,  notwithstandingitsfaith- 
ful  mimicry  of  continental  peculiarities  in  the  manner 
of  setting  out  the  table,  carving,  and  so  forth,  was  as 
far  inferior  to  the  most  unceremonious  banquet  he 
had  ever  partaken  at  the  table  of  Lord  Randal^  as 
chicaree  to  coffee,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Vidal  dis- 
covered such  dinners  to  be  the  end  all  of  the  largely 
promising  Monkton  hospitality,  the  diffidence  with 
which  he  abstained  from  intruding  too  much  on  Sir 
William's  elegant  leisure  had  greatly  increased,  and 
his  devotion  to  Lady  Sarah  had  gently  begun  to 
assume  the  character  of  hopeless  respect. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  vehement  passion  for  dis- 
play, Mr.  Vidal  would,  in  fact,  have  felt  but  little  in- 
terest in  this  theatrical  scheme,  for  he  had  no  par- 
ticular object  to  gain  by  it.  But  after  this  first 
dinner-party  at  Mr.  Clementson's,  he  began,  he 
hardly  knew  why,  to  like  the  project  better,  and 
said  a  good  deal  to  Maiy  before  they  parted,  upon 
the  necessity  of  her  being  very  punctual  at  the 
meeting  about  to  take  place  at  Lord  Randal's. 
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Mary,  as  eagerly  delighted  by  this  scheme  as  by 
all  the  other  charming  novelties  which  now  em- 
bellished her  existence,  listened  to  him  with  the 
most  earnest  attention;  and  blushed,  and  smiled, 
and  promised  obedience  with  so  much  animation, 
and  such  an  evident  air  of  happy  excitement,  that  her 
father,  whoso  eye  was  upon  her,  became  convinced 
that  Vidal  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  (as  he  could 
not  have  Bichard  Herbert)  to  suit  him  for  a  son- 
in-law. 

'^  I  must  inquire  more  about  him,"  thought  he, 
''  if  it  turns  out  that  he  has  no  fine  place  a  hundred 
miles  off  to  take  her  to,  he  may  find  that  the  falling 
in  love  with  my  Mary,  was  the  luckiest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him." 

But  though  this  idea  of  good  Mr.  Clementson's 
was  by  no  means  one  of  light  importance,  and 
though  there  were  also  some  new-bom  notions 
floating  through  the  brain  of  Mr.  Vidal,  which 
were  not  quite  unimportant  either,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  any 
feeling  at  all,  when  compared  to  Lucy. 

She  was  about  to  study  a  part  with  Vidal  I  No- 
thing was  finally  settled,  but  it  seemed  very  likely, 
from  what  had  fallen  both  firom  Sir  William  Monk- 
ton  and  Mr.  Chatterton  Springfidd,  that  if  they 
played  the  little  piece  (tzanslated  firoia  Scnbe,)  of 
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which  they  had  been  talking^  she  would  have  to 
sustain  the  part  of  the  heroine,  because  the  heroine 
was  tall,  and  she  alone,  of  all  the  ladies  engaged 
in  the  project,  possessed  the  pre-eminence  of  stature 
which  the  character  evidently  required.  Oh  I  how 
she  blessed  the  cold  reserve  of  Clara,  which,  as  she 
supposed,  had  led  her  to  decline  joining  them ! 

That  Vidal  would  have  the  first  male  part  as- 
signed to  him,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  doubt. 
And  thus 1  The  rush  of  emotion  which  fol- 
lowed upon  these  premises,  almost  overwhelmed 
her.  The  subject  was  changed;  she  felt  that  she 
could  obtain  no  more  information,  and  she  eagerly 
exchanged  the  heat  of  the  room  where  they  had 
been  dancing,  for  the  i*efreshing  coolness  of  the 
large  and  lofty  hall.  At  first  she  paced  its  marble 
floor  with  no  object  but  to  still  the  throbbings  of 
her  temples,  no  wish  but  to  conceal  all  the  new  and 
vehement  emotions  that  assailed  her  heart  But  as 
she  recovered  from  the  palpitating  sort  of  agitation 
produced  by  the  but  newly-conceived  idea  that  she 
should  have  to  rehearse  and  to  act  several  very 
tender  love  scenes  with  Vidal,  she  began  to  fear 
that  her  love  might  become  visible  to  other  eyes 
than  his,  and  to  think  that  if  the  intercourse  be- 
tween them  when  off  the  stage,  were  for  ever  to  be 
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restricted  to  the  dumb  (though  elegant)  by-play  by 
which  alone  they  had  hitherto  exchanged  some- 
thing like  an  avowal  of  their  mutual  sentiments^ 
the  more  openly  expressed  feelings  that  were  to  be 
uttered  on  the  stage,  would  have  more  of  torture 
than  delight. 

That  she  had  read  the  heart  of  Yidal,  and  had 
read  it  right,  she  could  not  doubt.  Nor  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  have  failed  in  reading  hers. 
And  if  not,  if  he  already  knew  that  she  adored  him, 
what  reason  was  there  why  she  should  not,  before 
losing  sight  of  him  this  night,  contrive  to  establish 
such  an  understanding  between  them,  as  should 
render  all  their  future  meetings  delicious  to  them- 
selves, though  the  feelings  which  would  make 
them  so,  should  be  wrapped  in  clouds  and  darkness 
toothers? 

Lucy  Dalton  still  wanted  two  or  three  months 
of  eighteen;  but,  nevertheless,  she  had  been  for 
more  than  four  years  in  the  constant  daily  habit  of 
passing  a  late  and  early  hour  or  two 

<*  Over  the  pages  of  some  dear  romance.** 

And  as  the  romance  was  always  French,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  those 
who  have  watched  the  efiecls  of  such  studies  on  a 
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mind  constituted  like  that  of  Lucy  Dalton,  will 
not  be  inclined  to  pronounce  either  her  feelings  or 
her  conduct  improbable. 

A  few  more  turns  up  and  down  Mr.  Clementson*s 
great  hall,  sufficed  to  settle  her  purpose,  and  as 
soon  as  she  felt  that  it  was  settled,  she  re-entered 
the  drawing-room.  She  had  no  longer  any  reason 
to  fear  that  she  should  betray  any  feeling  she  wished 
to  conceal.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  of 
it.  She  knew  what  she  intended  to  do^  and  she 
knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  capable  of  doing  it. 

Wine  and  water,  biscuits  and  fruit,  were  placed 
at  one  of  the  tables.  The  ladies,  save  Lucy,  were 
all  seated;  the  gentlemen  all  standing  round  this 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  handing  to  their  fair  part- 
ners such  refreshments  as  they  might  choose.  Lucy 
approached  the  table. 

"What  may  I  give  you.  Miss  Dalton?"  said 
Vidal. 

**  A  little  wine  and  water  if  you  please,"  she 
replied;  adding,  as  he  immediately  handed  to  her 
a  glass  which  he  had  just  prepared,  "  and  give  me 
five  minutes  into  the  bargain,  Mr.  Yidal.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  so  very  much  about  this  terrific 

play." 

"  Five  minutes?"  he  repeated  in  a  whisper,  and 

VOL.  II.  I 
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at  the  same  time  fixing  his  half-dosed  eyes  upon 
her  face.  '^Five  minutes!  five  centuries,  fidr 
Lucy !  But  where  are  we  to  pass  them,  those  five 
precious  minutes?" 

The  provident  Lucy  held  in  her  hand  the  volume 
containing  the  pky,  which  after  long  parley,  they 
seemed  at  length  to  have  fixed  upon.  With  this 
volume  she  now  approached  a  lamp  that  sfood  on 
another  table  at  a  part  of  the  room  quite  unoccupied, 
and  appeared  to  be  seeking  out  some  particular  pas- 
sage in  it.  Yidal  of  course  followed  her,  and  she 
instantly  said  to  him,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
the  book,  and  in  a  tone  that  none  but  himself  could 
hear, — "  Do  you  ever  take  a  ramble  before  break- 
fiat?  If  you  do,  come  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock 
to  the  little  wood  on  the  hill,  to  the  west  of  Dalbury 
Park.  I  dare  say,  I  shall  be  there  too,  if  the 
weather  be  fine." 

Lucy  was  right  in  losing  no  time  in  making  this 
important  speech,  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
ceased,  as  she  ceased  to  speak;  the  three  Spring- 
fields,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Miss  Clementson,  all  hasten- 
ing to  join  in  the  consultation  which  appeared  to  be 
going  forward 

The  movements  of  the  intruding  party  were  so 
rapid,  that  Yidal  had  no  time  to  speak  his  reply  to 
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the  rather  startUng  words  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him.  But  what  member  of  the  Yidal  family, 
erer  wanted  the  vulgar  medium  of  words  upon  such 
an  occasion?  He  looked  at  her  for  half  an  instant, 
but  that  was  quite  enough — yet  he  trusted  not 
wholly  to  it,  for  when  they  parted,  they  shook 
hands,  and  a  speaking  pressure  made  her  compre* 
hend  that  she  should  not  walk  in  the  Oak  Wood  on 

the  morrow  in  vain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Theodore  Yidal,  was  not  a  man  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  without  adventures  of  various 
kinds,  and  of  very  various  degrees  of  interest,  and 
of  strangeness;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  little 
startled  at  that  which  had  now  befallen  him.  That, 
rarely  as  they  had  met,  and  little  as  they  had  con- 
versed together,  he  should  have  looked,  and  whis- 
pered, and  waltzed  the  young  girl's  heart  away,  was 
certainly  not  a  matter  of  any  astonishment  whatever 
to  him.  But  that  she  should  have  desired  him 
to  meet  her  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  a 
wood,  did  rather  surprise  him. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  during  the  first 
weeks  of  his  residence  In  the  neighbourhood,  he  had 
neither  seen  or  heard  of  her;  and  that  the  style 
and  manner  in  which  he  was  ixitroduced  to  her  at 

i2 
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the  Dalbury  ball,  and  at  one  or  two  parties  af- 
terwards (for  Mary  had  taken  care  to  introduce 
"  her  friend,  Miss  Dalton,"  to  every  one,  in  a  tone 
that  insured  her  name  being  included  in  all  the 
invitations  which  followed),  had  never  suggested 
any  doubt  of  her  being  bom  in  a  station  of  life  to 
render  her  a  suitable  intimate  for  Miss  Clementson. 
But  now  he  no  longer  felt  disposed  to  take  this,  or 
any  other  circumstance  concerning  her,  upon  trust; 
and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Lord  Randal's  carnage 
was  fairly  under  weigh,  he  began  making  some 
inquiries  on  the  subject. 

"  What  a  very  lovely  girl  that  fidr-haired  friend 
of  Miss  Clementson's  is !"  said  he.  *^Is  she  related 
to  your  Dalbury  heiress?" 

"  No !"  said  Lady  Randal,  rather  drily. 
"  I  believe  not,"  added  his  lordship  in  the  same 
kev. 

"  Where  does  she  come  from?"  demanded  VidaL 
"What  business  have  you,  Mr.  Vidal,  to  be 
making  inquiries  about  lovely  girls?"  said  Lady 
Randal.  "  On  the  whole,  you  do  contrive  to  throw 
a  good  deal  of  dust  into  our  curious  eyes,  and  try, 
not  quite  in  vain,  to  mystify  us.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  all,  I  believe,  too  well  persuaded  of  your  devo* 
tion  to  the  fair  maid  of  Compton,  to  think  that  yon 
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liave  any  right  to  appear  particularly  anxious  about 
any  other." 

**  Your  ladyship  must  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  sub* 
scribe  to  your  law  relative  to  young  ladies.  I 
never  yet  saw  the  fair  maid,  Lady  Randal,  nor  the 
£dr  matron  either,  who  could  so  occupy  my  heart 
OS  to  blind  my  eyes;  wherefore,  I  do  again  entreat 
your  ladyship,  or  his  kind  lordship  here,  to  tell  me 
who  and  what  may  be  the  fair  creature  that  men 
do  call  Lucy  Dalton?' 

"This  is  close  questioning,  Randal,"  said  her 
ladyship,  laughing,  "  and  I  protest  that  I  think  we 
must  answer  him." 

"  And  I  protest,"  said  Lord  Randal,  "  that  I  see 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not.  That 
fair  creature,  Vidal,  as  you  very  justly  call  her,  is 
the  daughter  of  good  Squire  Clementson's  late 
coachman.  I  really  have  a  very  great  respect  for 
the  kind-hearted  and  very  worthy  neighbour  whose 
hospitality  we  have  been  sharing;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  suspect  him  to  be  a  little  sub- 
ject to  the  malady  called  whim,  and  this  introduc- 
tion of  the  fair  Jehuenna  into  his  preserve,  to  perch 
fiide  by  side  with  his  young  heiress,  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  pretty  strong  proof  of  it." 
•^^Is   it  possible?"    murmured  Vidal,   affecting 
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more  surprise  tlian  he  felt.  *'  The  comely  squire 
really  has  not  the  air  of  being  so  very  great  a  fool 
as  this  might  lead  one  to  suppose;  but  perhaps  a 
little  scandal  lies  lurking  behind;  perhaps  this 
beauteous  Lucy  is  not  the  first  fair-haired  nymph 
that  has  adorned  the  sylvan  haunts  of  Dalbury; 
perhaps  there  may  be  very  natural  reasons  for  Mr. 
Clemcntson  thus  placing  himself  in  loco  parentis 
to  her." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Lord  Randal,  "  no;  the 
whim,  as  I  assure  you,  I  have  very  jusdy  called 
it,  began  by  letting  the  coachman's  daughter  come 
in  to  play  with  the  little  motherless  heiress  soon 
after  Mrs.  Clementson  died.  I  knew  very  little 
about  them  at  that  time,  though  my  &ther  always 
passed  a  few  weeks  every  year  at  the  Oaks.  But  if 
you  really  want  to  hear  all,  how,  and  about  it,  you 
had  best  apply  to  the  Misses  Jenkins,  for  it  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  who  told  me  all  I  have  now  told  you, 
and  who  certainly  appeared  to  know  very  well 
what  she  was  talking  about." 

'*  I  thank  you,  my  dear  lord,  both  for  this  satis* 
factory  reference  and  for  the  communication  which 
has  made  it  imnecessary,"  replied  Vidal,  laughing; 
'*  your  lordship  has  told  me  exactly  all  that  I  wanted 
to  know,  and,  injustice  to  my  own  perq>icui^,  I  will 
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confess  to  you  that  my  chief  reason  for  making  in- 
quiry concerning  this  radiant  wild  rose,  was  that  I 
did  not  think  that  she  "was  what  we  may  scienti- 
fically call  high  bred;  the  pretty  little  mignonne 
her  patroness,  though  not  nearly  so  fine  a  girl,  is 
infinitely  more  so." 

'^  Decidedly,"  replied  Lady  Randal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Haying  thus  acquired  all  the  information  he 
wanted,  and  in  fact  precisely  the  sort  of  information 
he  wished,  Mr.  Vidal  set  ofi*  very  pimctually  the 
foUoTmig  mommg,  and  having  firom  an  early 
labourer  learnt  which  way  to  turn,  his  gun  and  his 
dog  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  occupa- 
tion, he  foimd  himself  a  gallant  five  minutes  before 
the  appointed  hour,  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
Lucy  under  the  shelter  of  the  leafy  region  she  had 
named. 

And  here,  for  the  satisfaction  of  game  preservers, 
I  beg  to  observe  that  Mr.  Clementson  himself,  had, 
in  the  most  obliging  manner  signified  to  Mr.  Vidal 
at  their  first  acquaintance,  that  he  was  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  extend  his  sporting  rambles  to  Dalbury, 
and  therefore,  though  he  whistled  his  dog  to  his 
feet,  he  had  not,  on  his  own  account,  any  fear  of 
being  challenged  by  the  gamekeeper. 
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Lucy  Dalton  did  not  keep  him  waiting.  Maiy 
Clementson  had  given  her  a  watch,  little  guessing, 
pretty  creature,  for  what  purpose  it  would  first  be 
used,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  she  had  managed  to  make 
her  appearance  at  the  time  she  had  named  with  a 
correctness  which  proved  that  whatever  agitation 
she  might  feel  at  the  approach  of  an  interview  so 
strangely  sought,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  rob  her 
of  her  presence  of  mind;  neither  did  it  rob  her  of 
speech,  for  it  was  her  voice  that  first  broke  such 
silence  as  the  chirruping  blackbirds  permitted  to 
rest  Avithin  that  grove,  by  saying,  as  he  eagerly 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her,  "  Indeed  this  is  very 
kind  of  you,  Mr.  Vidal,  so  bold,  so  strange  a  re* 
quest  as  mine  hardly  deserved,  perhaps,  so  ready  a 
compliance." 

"Kind!"  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  loveliest  Lucy! 
what  did  not  such  a  request  deserve?  Had  my 
only  means  for  reaching  this  dear  spot  been  to  have 
crawled  to  it  on  my  knees,  think  you  that  I  should 
have  failed  to  be  here  ?"  and  he  ventured,  as  he  spoke, 
to  enclose  her  finely-formed  waist  with  his  arm. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Vidal,"  said  she,  gently  withdrawing 
herself,  as  Lelia,  or  Indiana  would,  doubtless,  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances;  "  nay,  Mr.  Vidal, 
do  not  make  me  think  that  I  have  been  mistaken 
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in  &nq7ing  I  had  found  a  friend;  such  kindness  of 
manner  as  I  have  seen,  or  fancied  I  have  seen  in 
you  when  looking  at,  or  speaking  to  me,  might  not 
have  made  the  same  impression  on  another,  not  on 
one  more  happily  situated — ^but  on  me^  oh  !  the  im- 
pression has  been  strong  indeed." 

"  Diable  I"  muttered  Vidal  to  himself.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  my  beautiful  sultana  is  going  to  meta- 
morphose herself  into  a  beggar  girl?' — ^Not  intend- 
ing, however,  to  lose  the  species  of  amusement  which 
he  had  anticipated  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  beautiful  creature  before  him  had  thought 
proper  to  reward  the  ^^  kindness"  she  had  read  in 
his  looks,  he  replied  by  seizing  her  hand,  and  presag- 
ing it  to  his  lips,  saying  as  he  did  so  a  plusieurs 
reprises^  ^'  Mistaken !  Lovely  Lucy,!  Mistaken 
in  supposing  that  in  me  you  should  find  a  friend? 
No,  no,  sweetest,  fear  it  not !  Only  let  the  word 
fritnd  in  your  vocabulary  stand  as  the  condensed 
expression  of  all  the  best  tenderness  and  devotion 
that  man  can  feel,  or  woman  inspire,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  deserve  it,  now,  and  for  ever !" 

Lucy  looked  tenderly  and  steadfastly  in  his  &ce 
for  a  moment,  as  if  resolved  not  to  let  her  youthfid 
timidity  stifle  the  feelings  of  her  heart;  and  then 
said  in  a  low  but  perfectly  steady  voice,  *^  Shall 
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you  fear  the  chillness  of  an  autumn  moniing  too 
much  to  place  yourself  beside  me  here?' 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  around  which  was  a  small  "  clear- 
ing,'* covered  with  turf  so  fine,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  deer  must  have  found  their  way  to  it,  and 
nibbled  a  sweet  morsel  there. 

"This  is  my  own  drawing-room,"  she  added, 
"and  being  the  only  one  to  which  I  have  any 
right,  I  cherish  it  with  peculiar  fondness." 

"  And  I,  Lucy,  shall  henceforward  cherish  it 
with  peculiar  fondness,  too,"  he  replied,  as  he  placed 
himself  beside  her.  "  And  as  for  the  chillness  of 
the  morning — ^tell  me,  honestly— do  you  think  there 
i8  much  danger  of  my  suffering  from  it  at  tbis 
moment?" 

Lucy  suffered  him  to  look  fully  at  her  eyes  for  a 
few  seconds,  that  he  might  read  her  answer  thexe; 
and  then,  withdrawing  quietly,  but  resolutely,  the 
hand  which  he  had  again  taken,  she  proceeded  to  the 
business  which  she  said,  and  said  very  truly,  had 
brought  her  there. 

"  It  is  about  this  play,  Mr.  Vidal,  that  I  parti- 
eulaxly  wish  to  consult  you,"  said  she.  "And  my 
reverence  for  common  sense  is  so  great,  that  I  listen 
to  its  dictates  in  selecting  you  as  my  adviser,  despito 
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all  that  foims,  ceremonies,  and  prejudicesf,  may  seem 
to  aigue  against  it — for  it  is  you  who,  I  am  veiy 
sine,  are  the  most  capable  of  giving  me  the  advice 
of  which  I  am  in  need." 

**  I,  too,  reverence  good  sense,  Lucy,"  he  re- 
plied, assuming  the  firank  simplicity  of  manner 
which  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  '^and  the 
proof  you  have  given  of  possessing  this  quality^ 
which  I  am  afraid  is  as  rare  as  it  is  estimable, 
adds  a  very  deep  feeling  of  respect  to  the  admira- 
tion you  inspired  the  first  moment  I  beheld  you." 

"  WiU  you  have  patience  with  me,  then,"  she  said, 
with  a  most  beauteous  smile,  '^  wiU  you  be  patient 
with  me  for  a  few  short  moments,  while  I  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  situation?" 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  I  will,"  was  the  simple  reply;  but 
the  tone  said  more  than  the  words — ^and  she  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  only  because  he  wished  to 
i^mre  her  ''  common  sense"  the  annoyance  of  tm- 
necessary  protestation,  that  he  abstained  from  saying 
that  any  tale  from  her  would  be  sufficient  to  *'  cure 
deafiiess." 

"You  see  me,"  she  began,  "you  see  me,  Mr. 
VidaL*'...- 

"  Oh  I  call  me,  Theodore  I"  he  exclaimed,  inter* 
mpting  her^  with  a  sort  of  passionate  eagerness  that, 
made  the  words  seem  quite  involuntary. 
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"  Well  then,"  she  resumed  with  a  gentle  emile, 
*'  you  see  me,  Theodore,  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  Dalbury,  as  if  I  were  her  equal, 
but  I  wish  you  without  further  delay  to  know  that 
I  am  the  daughter  of  her  father's  coachman." 

"  Oh,  Nature !"  exclaimed  Vidal,  in  another  (of 
course)  involuntary  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  if  this 
be  true,  how  nobly  dost  thou  vindicate  thy  rights! 
On  the  heiress  of  Dalbury,  thou  hast  bestowed  with 
no  sparing  hand  a  thousand  pretty  gifts,  making 
her  as  fair  a  little  mortal  nymph  as  ever  danced  a 
measure  by  earth-bom  candlelight.  But  thou, 
Lucy !  thou  lookcst  a  goddess,  and  thou  mov'st  a 
queen!  Oh,  how  very  difficult  is  it  to  believe 
that  you  were  not  changed  in  your  cradles  !*' 

**  Ah !  There  peeps  out  your  aristocracy !"  re- 
turned Lucy,  playfully  shaking  her  head.  "You 
feel  kindly,  nay,  I  do  believe,  tenderly  towards  me— 
but  you  like  not  to  think  that  it  is  indeed  a  pea- 
sant-bom girl,  who  has  inspired  such  feelings." 

"  You  speak  jcstmgly,"  he  replied,  "  and,  there- 
fore, I  forgive  you.  But  by  Heaven,  Lucy,  if  I 
believed  you  in  earnest  in  attributing  to  me  a 
thought  so  vile,  I  would  tear  myself  from  your 
ride,  and  never  see  you  more!  Yes,  Lucy?'  he 
added,  starting  up  and  looking  at  her  with  nobk 
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indignation — "  if  I  could  believe  it,  I  would  tear 
myself  from  you  for  ever,  for  I  should  feel  that  we 
did  not  meet  on  equal  terms.  My  heart  tells  me 
that  I  comprehend  you — but  in  that  case,  I  should 
know  that  the  dear  sympathy  was  not  reciprocal, 
for  that  you  most  assuredly  did  not  comprehend 
me. 

**  Then  do  not  believe  it !"  returned  Lucy,  with 
a  sort  of  magic  smile,  which  it  is  not  quite  impos* 
flible  she  might  herself  have  seen  in  the  glass,  but 
which  he  at  that  moment  really  thought  the  most 
beautiful  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  So  he  sat 
down  again,  with  a  look  which  she  interpreted  ex- 
actly as  he  meant  she  should,  which  is  far  from 
being  always  the  case  when  such  a  diamond-cut- 
diamond  pair  meet  tete^-tite. 

"  But  peasant  girl  as  I  am,"  she  resumed,  "  my 
education  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  my  rather 
idle  patroness.  I  have  read  much  more  than  Miss 
Clementson,  and  what  I  read  takes  deeper  root,  I 
believe.  Such  as  I  am,  however,  the  yoimg  lady 
fancies  that  she  cannot  do  without  me;  and  now 
that  her  strange  father  is  determined  to  let  her 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven  beyond  the  sacred  region 
enclosed  by  the  Dalbury  Park  gates,  I  have  been 
formally  installed  as  her  humble,  but  constant  com- 
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panion.  I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  this  as  an 
evil,  for  I  love  my  young  companion  almost  as  well, 
I  think;  as  she  loves  me,  though  I  know  full  well 
that  our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  statures.  Do 
not  think  me  boastful,  Theodore,"  she  added, 
tuming'to  meet  the  earnest  gaze  that  was  fixed  upon 
her,  ^^  but  this  strange  meeting  can  do  me  no  good, 
if  I  have  not  courage  to  overcome  all  ordinary  girl- 
like feelings.  For  before  you  can  be  useful  to  me, 
you  must  know  me  as  I  am." 

'^Go  on!"  said  Vidal,  speaking,  as  it  seemed, 
with  almost  breathless  eagerness. 

^'  This  constant  companionship^"  she  added,  "has 
of  necessity  led  to  my  being,  as  you  yourself  have 
seen,  presented  to  the  neighbourhood  as  one  who 
was  expected  to  be  received  into  their  society.  And 
the  society  seem  to  think  it  wise  to  make  no  diffi- 
culties about  it,  judiciously  considering,  I  daie  say, 
that  Mr.  Clcmcntson  is  likely  to  make  his  house 
sufficiently  agreeable  to  render  it  worth  their  while 
to  be  decently  civil  to  the  humble  companion  of 
his  daughter.  Nor  would  the  reception  I  should 
meet  with  be  a  matter  of  any  great  importance  to 
me,  excepting — oh,  Vidal  I — why  should  I  attempt 
to  conceal  it? — excepting  at  the  moment  of  my 
meeting  with  a  being  whom  my  whole  soul  seems 
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to  proclaim  was  bom  to  be  my — what  shall  I  say? 
my  idol ! — ^my  fate  I — ^my  worshipped  master !" 

Mr.  Yidal,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  wa^  not* 
withstanding  the  early  hour,  and  the  dampness  of 
the  grass,  on  his  knees  before  her  in  an  instant, 
and  kissing  her  hands  alternately,  with  the  most 
touching  and  satisfactory  yehemence,  he  exclaimed, 

<<  Angel  I— enchanting! — irresistible  T  And 
then,  bending  forward  till  his  head  rested  upon  her 
knee,  he  appeared  altogether  overpowered  by  his 
feelings. 

**This  will  not  do,  my  friend  I  This  will  not  do  for 
either  of  us  T'  said  Lucy,  '^  the  very  nearly  dumb 
interchange  of  spirit  which  has  taken  place  between 
ns,  Mr.  Yidal,  even  before  to-day,  would  render 
any  attempt  to  disguise  our  feelings  from  each 
other  worse  than  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  we  axe 
neither  of  us  at  this  moment  so  dtuated  as  to  justify 
our  giving  way  to  emotions  which  this  first  moment 
of  fi^eedom  is  likely  to  tall  forth.  Theodore  r  she 
continued,  in  the  deep,  clear,  low  voice  of  an  in* 
spired  Sybil,  "  Theodore  I  be  as  nobly  frank  with 
me,  as  I  scruple  not  to  say  I  have  been  with  you. 
I  believe  you  are  affianced  to  Miss  Maynard.  Am 
I  right,  or  wrong?* 

"  Tou  are  right,  Lucy.  But  remember  that  I  was 
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80  before  my  eyes  ever  looked  upon  you.  Pity  me, 
then,  rather  than  torture  me  by  repellant  harsh- 
ness !" 

**  You  have  no  cause  to  fear,  Vidal,"  replied  the 
well-read  girl,  with  a  very  tranquil  smile  ;  "  I  have 
studied  human  nature  in  books,  as  well  ss  in  my 
own  heart,  and  I  know  how  great  a  mixture  there 
is,  and  must  be  in  us,  of  strength  and  weakness,  of 
good  and  evil.  This  is  our  nature;  but  we  wrong 
our  nature.  Oh!  we  greatly  wrong  it  when  we 
endeavour,  with  a  pitiful  and  abortive  tyranny,  to 
force  it  from  its  natural  bent,  and  make  it  other 
than  it  is.  And  truly  do  I  believe  that  our  nearest 
approach  to  happiness  in  Ufe,  is  by  jaelding  our- 
selves to  the  dictates  of  nature,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  caution  which  our  present  artificial 
condition  requires." 

The  enraptured  Vidal  applauded  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  his  beautiful  inamorata  to  the  echo,  and 
concluded  the  burst  of  eloquence  which  it  so  na- 
turally drew  from  him,  with  these  words, 

**  Lucy !  did  every  woman  feel,  think,  and  act 
like  you^  earth  would  become  a  heaven  ready  made, 
and  the  only  immortality  we  could  desire,  would 
be  to  remain  as  we  are,  for  ever  and  for  ever  V* 

Again  she  smiled  upon  him  with  an  expreaeioii 
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vrhicli  spoke  as  much  of  admiration  as  of  lov^. 
There  was,  in  truth,  so  much  of  sympathy  between 
his  religion  and  her  morality,  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  they  could  avoid  feeling  a  very  strong 
power  of  attraction  between  them.  They  did  feel  it, 
and  to  a  degree  to  make  them  both  conscious  that  they 
were  in  some  sort  made  for  each  other;  their  notions 
concerning  mortal  happiness  and  himian  enjoyment 
being  so  very  similar,  that  each  felt  that  their 
ruling  tastes  and  propensities  could  not  fail  of  being 
gratified  and  soothed  by  a  close  imion  with  the 
other. 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  such  was,  indeed,  the 
state  of  their  rapid  reasonings,  as  well  as  of  their 
ihutual  inclinations.  Yet  in  the  very  midst,  and 
hey-day  of  their  tender  passion,  both  had  a  strange 
sort  of  innate  consciousness  that  care  and  caution 
would  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  other. 
However,  as  cautiousness  was  developed  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  in  both,  the  activity  of  the  organ 
only  added  the  gratification  always  experienced  in 
the  exercise  of  a  predominating  faculty,  to  the  plea« 
sure  they  mutually  felt  in  this  sudden  ripening  of 
attachment.  Had  not  this  organ  been,  indeed, 
very  powerful  within  them,  they  might  both  have 
forgotten  the  necessity  of  separation.    But,  on  the 
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cdntraiy,  both  remembered  it.  It  was,  however,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  the  task  of  Lucy  to  aUude 
to  the  dire  necessity. 

<'  Alas  I  dear  friend  I  she  exclaimed,  holding  up 
her  little  watch  before  his  eyes,  "  how  rapidly  do 
such  moments  as  these  escape  us  I  I  must  return, 
Vidal.  My  position,  at  present,  is  not  one  of  suf- 
ficient freedom  to  permit  my  forgetting,  as  me- 
thinks  I  easily  could  do,  that  there  are  other  people 
in  the  world  besides  ourselves.  Farewell,  then,  my 
newly-foimd  treasure !  Farewell,  but  not,  I  trust, 
for  very  long.  Alas !  of  all  I  had  to  say  to  you, 
how  little  has  been  spoken !" 

"  How  little,  Lucy?  Oh,  rather  marvel  at  thy 
own  unequalled  eloquence,  that  has  enabled  thee  to 
say  so  much !  ^  Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy  I  what  have  not 
thy  lips  and  eyes  achieved  within  this  one  short 
hour?  Am  I,  indeed,  the  same  being  that  gaily 
dashed  the  dewy  grass  aside  with  rapid  strides,  that 
I  might  see  again  thy  fair  young  face?  Last  night 
I  thought  you  lovely,  Lucy,  oh,  very  lovely  I  But 
what  do  I  think  you  now?  How  shall  I  find  hat- 
guage  to  express  all  the  delicious  newness  of  emo* 
tion  that  this  community  of  our  spirits  has  awakened? 
I  am  fettered,  entangled,  oppressed  by  many  diffi- 
culties.     But  what  matters  it  if  I  have   thee^ 
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sweet  cxne,  as  a  hidden  treasure,  as  a  friend,  a  coun- 
sellor, a  guardian  angel?  May  not  every  species 
of  misery  be  patiently  endured,  as  long  as  this  is 
left  me?' 

"Yes,"  replied  Lucy,  pressing  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  "  I  feel  Acre,  that  you  say  truly." 

"To-morrow,  Lucy?  At  the  same  hour  we 
meet  again?" 

"  You  know,  Theodore,"  she  answered,  with  a 
smile,  "  that  I  could  not  say  no  if  I  would  I  and  if 
could,  I  would  not,"  she  added,  tenderly  I  "  for,  from 
the  little  I  have  as  yet  seen  of  this  strange  world  of 
ours,  I  am  led  to  think  there  is  no  sm  so  grievous, 
no  folly  so  unpardonable,  as  the  depriving  either 
ourselves  or  others  of  any  happiness  within  oiu: 
reach." 

"  Think  ever  thus,  dear  angel  I"  replied  Vidal, 
suddenly  pressing  his  lips  upon  her  forehead.  '^  Let 
this  be  our  philosophy,  and  depend  upon  it,  if  we 
follow  it,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  more  the  arti- 
ficers of  our  own  destinies,  than  our  blundering 
fellow-creatures  generally  suppose." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  returned  Lucy,  with  the  quiet 
sedateness  of  tone  which  her  school  of  philosophy 
may  often  be  observed  to  assume,  when  a  particu- 
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krly  startling  theory  is  propounded  by  one  of  its 
members. 

"  I  know  you  must  tbink  so,"  resumed  VidaL 
"  A  mind  of  such  capacity  as  yours  canHot  think 
otherwise.  All  that  remains  to  make  you  as  perfect 
in  character  as  in  form  is,  that  you  should  act 
uniformly  and  unshrinkingly,  in  conformity  to  your 
own  enlarged  views.  Do  you  feel  capable  of  this, 
my  lovely  friend?" 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  Lucy,  with  another  of 
her  beautiful  smiles. 

He  returned  her  smile  by  a  very  passionate 
glance,  once  more  kissed  her  hand,  and  repeated 
the  word,  "To-morrow!"  and  then  they  parted, 
her  path  leading  to  the  south,  and  his  to  the  west 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

This  interview  did  for  Lucy  Dalton  exactly  all 
that  she  wished  and  intended  it  should  do.  '  It 
established  an  understanding  between  herself  and 
the  only  man  whom  she  passionately  wished  to  cap- 
tivate, of  a  kind  sufficiently  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial to  enable  her,  notwithstanding  his  ''  entangle- 
ments''and  the  restrained  nature  of  her  own  position, 
to  make  him  comprehend  not  only  her  feelings  to- 
wards him,  but  all  the  superiority  of  intellect  and  of 
talent  of  which  she  was  conscious.  This  had  been 
her  first  great  object,  and  this  she  had  achieved 
boldly  and  effectually.  The  next  thing  she  aimed 
at  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  pecuniary  circimi- 
stances  of  his  portion  were  such  as  to  make  it  desir- 
able that  she  shoidd  employ  her  powers  of  fascina- 
tion with  the  view  of  becoming  his  wife. 

She  greatly  doubted  this. 
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He  had  said  nothing  very  definitive,  but  there 
was  something  In  his  tone,  when  speaking  of  what 
he  called  his  entanglements,  which  led  her  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  compelled  to  pay  some  attentlqn 
to  prudence  In  the  choice  of  a  wife. 

This  Idea  gave  her  no  pain.  Her  own  position 
was  precisely  similar,  and  she  no  more  wished  that 
the  man  she  loved  should  plunge  himself  into  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  by  marriage,,  than  that  she 
should  be  tempted  to  commit  the  same  imprudence 
herself.  She  imagined,  however,  that  his  difficul- 
ties in  this  respect  were  much  less  than  her  own, 
for  she  had  nothing  but  (oh !  hateful  thought)  her 
wages  to  depend  upon,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  thing  like  this  could  be  the  case 
with  him. 

Yet  still  the  difierence  between  them  might  not 
bo  sufficient  to  prevent  the  same  line  of  reason  and 
of  conduct  from  being  applicable  and  necessary  for 
both.  These  thoughts,  which  occupied  her  during 
her  homeward  walk,  led  her  to  look  more  gentlyy 
more  bewltchingly  than  ever  at  the  young  lieute- 
nant, who  met  her  in  the  hall,  and  escorted  her  to 
the  breakiast-table. 

But  the  efl^t  of  this  was  stronger  upon  the  squiie 
and  his  daughter  than  upon  the  young  man  hiin8ftlf> 
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It  is  true  that  lie  had  fully  intended  to  fall  in  love 
-with  her,  but  he  did  not  get  on  with  it  so  fast  as 
he  intended.  But  still  as  his  chief  purpose  in  fonn- 
ing  this  determination  was  to  convince  his  rich, 
proud  cousin  that,  poor  as  he  was,  he  did  not  intend 
to  run  away  with  his  daughter,  the  necessity  for 
persevering  in  it  remained  as  strong  as  ever.  Indeed, 
he  every  day  felt  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  this 
perseverance  increase  rather  than  diminish,  for  he 
could  not  be  blind  either  to  the  fact,  that  if  he  did 
not  do  something  very  decidedly  calculated  to  pre- 
vent it,  he  should  infallibly  fall  in  love  with  Mary 
herself;  or  that  Lucy  had  forestalled  him  in  the 
project  he  had  meditated,  by  falling  desperately  in 
love  with  him. 

All  this  was  very  awkward  and  distressing,  so 
much,  so,  indeed,  that  the  poor  youth  was  only  pre- 
vented from  disobeying  the  very  positive  commands 
of  his  proud  cousin,  the  squire,  to  stay  where  he 
was  till  his  profession  called  him  elsewhere,  by  per- 
ceiving the  obvious  distress  he  should  draw  upon 
the  whole  theatrical  corps,  by  withdrawing  his  as- 
sistance from  them. 

Never  did  the  blimdering  high-mindedness  of  a 
yoimg  head  do  more  mischief  than  that  of  the  luck- 
less Bichard  Herbert    Had  it  not  been  for  this. 
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every  thing  might  have  gone  on  so  smoothly !  For, 
notwithstanding  the  foolish  boy's  persuasion  that 
Mr.  Clementson  was  very  proud,  he  found  himself 
growing  more  strongly  attached  to  him  every  dayi 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clementson,  in  spite 
of  the  deep  vexation  caused  by  the  disappointment 
of  seeing  Lucy  preferred  to  his  own  darling,  could 
not  resist  the  attaching  influence  of  Richard's  chaim* 
ing  character,  so  that,  most  imfortunately,  he  fell 
himself  growing  fonder  of  his  society  every  day. 

There  were  moments,  however,  when  the  kind- 
hearted  squire  felt  in  a  rage  with  Richard,  IalcJj 
and  himself,  and  whenever  this  feeling  arose  in  his 
heart,  the  idea  that  his  Mary  was  certainly  in  love 
with  Vidal,  came  upon  him  with  a  glow  of  satisfius* 
tion,  for  it  not  only  gave  him  the  very  comfortable 
assurance  that  she  would  not  break  her  heart  for  lovo 
of  Richard,  whatever  he  might  do  himself,  but  also 
that  he  might  make  her  supremely  happy  by  giving 
her  the  man  of  her  choice,  even  if  he  did  not  tuili 
out  to  be  either  rich  or  noble.  For  what  did  the 
squire  of  Dalbury  care  for  either,  in  comparison  with 
the  happiness  of  liis  Mary,  and  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage  of  obtaining  a  husband  for  her  who  had  no 
particular  home  of  his  own? 

Meanwhile,  the  theatrical  committee  met,  and  all 
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the  bustling  business  of  rehearsals  began.  The  corps 
'was  really  a  very  clever  one,  and  their  exertions 
promised  well  for  the  amusement  of  others  as  well  as 
for  their  own.  Mary  was  in  ecstacies.  Her  parts 
in  both  the  pieces  about  to  be  performed  were  of 
the  sovbrette  order,  and  the  singing,  which  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  Fatofpm&.that  an  English 
translation  could  give,  was  her  greatest  exertion  of 
talent.  She  had  no  fears  of  breaking  down,  no 
terrors  lest  she  should  not  be  perfect,  no  ambition 
to  do  any  thing  greater,  but  the  very  greatest 
amusement  in  doing  so  much. 

The  condition  of  her  fiiend  Lucy  was  very  dif- 
ferent, though  her  enjoyment  was  certainly  not  less. 
The  source  of  Mary's  pleasmre  was  the  gay  «aiw 
Mouci  with  which  she  watched  every  body's  per- 
formance without  having  the  slightest  anxiety  about 
her  own.  Lucy's  vehement  emotions  and  trium- 
phant joys  kept  her  in  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement; 
but  she  would  not  have  exchanged  her  state  for 
that  of  Mary  if  she  could  have  gained  the  broad 
lands  of  the  light-hearted  heiress  as  her  reward.  The 
part  assigned  her  was  one  of  vehement  and  devoted 
passion^  of  which  Yidal  was  the  object,  and  h^ 
performance  of  it  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  the 
feelings  she  so  ably  expressed. 
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The  effect  upon  Vidal  was  greater  than  he  could 
have  believed  possible.  When  he  was  fiist  made 
fully  aware,  by  her  own  boldly  fiank  confeasiony  of 
the  passionate  love  with  which  he  had  inspired  her, 
he  gave  it  the  sort  of  libertine  return  that  his 
character  and  his  principles  naturally  promptedi 
and  he  saw  in  this  no  degree  of  infidelity  towards 
the  beautiful  Clara,  that  any  tolerably  philosophical 
mind  could  have  deemed  seriously  deserving  of 
censure;  but  before  the  last  of  the  three  theatiical 
representations,  which  the  ^'  unbounded  applause"  of 
the  little  audience  led  to,  was  over,  he  began  to  fed 
that  he  had  treated  the  power  of  the  coachman's 
impassioned  daughter  too  lightly. 

The  heart  and  principles  of  Vidal  were  prac- 
tically depraved;  but  the  heart  and  principles  of 
Lucy  were  tlieoretically  as  far  removed  fix)m  pris- 
tine innocence  as  his  own.  The  chief  di£ferenoe 
between  them  lay  in  the  firesh  intensity  of  her  newly* 
awakened  feelings,  and  this  gave  her  both  a  power 
and  a  charm  which  he  was  astonished  to  feel,  and 
which  he  scarcely  understood.  Had  she  mixed  up 
with  her  passionate  love  and  admiration  any  portion 
of  that  strong  propensity  of  interested  selfiahnesB 
which  made  another  powei&l  portion  of  her  ciha* 
racter,  the  eSect  would  have  been  wholly  difierant; 
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her  dependent  situation  would  in  that  case  have 
pleaded  with  fatal  eloquence  against  her,  both  by 
alarming  his  own  prudential  feeling,  and  leading 
him  to  doubt  the  entirety  of  the  sentiment  in  hex 
which  now  in  its  unmistakable  and  vehement  inten- 
sity made  her  so  irresistible  in  his  eyes. 

But  with  all  the  keen-sighted  acuteness  of  her 
subtile  character  she  perceived  that  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  Vidal  in  marriage  would  not 
only  be  luisucoessful,  but  endanger  for  ever  and  for 
ever  the  possession  of  his  heart;  and  it  was  with 
the  consciousness  of  perfect  security  from  all  the 
perils  usually  attendant  upon  a  rapidly  increasing 
passion  for  a  penniless  and  low-bom  woman,  that 
Vidal  yielded  himself  without  struggle,  caution,  or 
resistance  of  any  kind,  to  the  fascinations  of  this 
beautiful  and  highly-talented  creature. 

Her  false  position  in  society  aided,  rather  than 
impeded  her  influence,  for  she  speedily  made  him 
feel  that  whatever  hopes  she  might  entertain  of 
rendering  her  existence  less  dependent  by  means 
of  marriage  with  another,  she  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  his  involving  himself  in  so  imprudent  an 
act,  with  feelings  of  worldly  prudence  as  widely 
awake  as  his  own,  and  a  careful  watchfiilness  of  his 
interest  which  was  scarcely  less  so. 
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In  short,  the  accomplished  Vidal  was  now  in  a 
position  not  only  quite  new,  but  of  so  entrancing  a 
character,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  in 
some  danger  of  sufiering  his  own  interest  to  be  for^ 
gotten  in  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and  this  danger 
was  the  more  real  from  his  believing  himself  so  par- 
ticularly certain  that  he  was  safe.  The  most  dan- 
gerous feature  of  his  case,  perhaps,  was  the  species 
of  jealousy  which,  little  as  he  had  cause  for  it,  b^an 
to  torment  him  as  he  marked  the  gentle  and  attach* 
ing  tone  of  Lucy's  manners  towards  yoimg  Herbert 

There  was  one  moment  at  which  this  became  so 
delightfully  evident  to  Lucy  herself,  that  she  almost 
forgot  her  caution — ^that  caution  under  cover  of 
which  she  had  so  successfully  stormed  the  (pre- 
engaged)  heart  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  led  it  to 
surrender  in  the  firm  belief  that  no  danger  of  any 
kind  could  follow. 

"  If  he  cannot  endure,"  thought  she,  ^^  to  see  me 
speak  to,  and  smile  upon  the  handsome  boy,  how  will 
he  endure  the  seeing  me  marry  him.  Yet  many  I 
must;  he  knows  that,  and  if  he  will  not  bear  to  see 
me  marry  another,  what  follows?  Oh  I  Vidal  I  Vidal  I 
To  bear  thy  name;  to  be  acknowledged  and  pro* 
claimed  thy  chosen  one  before  the  eyes  of  all  men ! 
What  years  of  existence  would  I  not  sacrifice  to 
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insure  this  bliss,  this  triumph^  this  joy  unspeakablci 
for  a  dozen  years?" 

But  neither  the  jealousy  of  Vidal,  nor  the  love  of 
Lucy,  so  completely  overpowered  the  faculties  of 
either  as  to  render  them  quite  incapable  of  taking 
very  tolerably  good  care  of  themselves.  Though 
very  strongly  persuaded  that  Vidal  was  not  rich, 
Lucy,  as  yet,  knew  nothing  definite  respecting  his 
circumstances,  and  having  yielded  herself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  contemplation  of  a  species  of  imion 
which  would  have  gratified  so  many  feelings  at 
once,  she  suddenly  stopped  short,  as  it  were,  in  her 
rhapsody,  and  murmured,  "  To-morrow,  we  meet 
again,  imder  the  sacred  shelter  of  that  dear,  well- 
known  wood,  and  then  I  will  so  manage  as  to  know 
more." 

And  on  the  morrow  they  did  meet  again,  each 
having  a  particular  object  in  view.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Vidal  to  convince  Lucy  that  if  her  love  for 
him  was  as  perfect  as  she  declared  it  to  be,  she  would 
be  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  of  a  multitude  of  other 
very  paltry  and  contemptible  feelings,  if  she  did  not 
at  once  consent  to  give  herself  to  him  in  the  only 
way  that  their  mutual  circumstances  rendered  pos- 
sible. He  had  never  yet  incumbered  his  slender 
income  with  the  expense  of  a  similar  addition  to  his 
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establishment,  and  even  now  he  manreDedf  and 
ahnost  trembled,  at  the  strength  of  the  feeling  whidi 
led  him  to  wish  that  she  would  at  onoe  accompany 
him  abroad^  where,  as  he  thought,  he  might  be 
able  to  place  her  in  some  economical  retreat,  to 
which  he  could  easily  return  tram  time  to  tame 
(whether  married  or  single),  and  fixmi  whence  he 
also  thought  she  might  emerge,  afier  a  little  teach- 
ing from  him,  to  commence  what  might  proYe  a 
very  brilliant  career  on  the  stage. 

Lucy's  purpose  was  to  ascertain  how  many  pounds 
sterling  per  annum  her  Theodore  possessed,  and  also 
what  his  feelings  and  intentions  were  respecting  his 
engagement  with  Miss  Maynard. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  en  poisant,  that 
Lucy  Dalton  was  tormented  by  no  very  violent  jea- 
lousy of  the  beautiful  Clara.  She  had  heard  the 
rumour  of  Vidal's  engagement  to  her.  She  had 
named  it  to  him,  and  had  heard  &om  his  own  lips 
that  it  was  true.  She  had  looked  at  her  with 
the  scrutinising  eye  of  female  criticiam,  and  been 
unable  to  detect  a  angle  defect  either  in  face  or  fomu 
And  yet  she  was  not  j  ealous  of  her,  for  Lucy  looked 
further  than  that  &ultIe8B  fiuse,  and  convinced 
herself  beyond  all  danger  of  doubtinj^  that  them 
was  no  paaaion  there—no  auch  paflBLon  as  could  bear 
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compaiiflon  inthe  eyes  of  such  an  one  asVidal,  with 
that  to  winch  she  was  ready,  if  lequiied,  to  sacrifice 
every  thmg.  She  had  watched  Vidal  when  looking 
at  Clara,  she  had  watched  him  when  looking  at 
herself,  and  she  was  not  jealous.  Nevertheless,  she 
felt  that  it  might  be  possible  that  he  should  perse- 
vere in  his  purpose  of  marrying  her.  He  might  be 
too  deeply  involved  in  difficulties;  he  might  be  too 
poor  to  give  her  up,  or  too  openly  compromised  to 
jilt  her  safety. 

And  thus  they  met,  mutually  determined  not  to 
part,  till  they  had  made  another  step  in  advance  in 
their  love's  history. 

The  first  moments  of  the  interview  were  given 
ix)  such  tender  greetings  as  may  easily  be  imagined 
under  the  circumstances,  and  then  Lucy,  after  gently 
chiding  the  time-consuming  trifling  of  her  lover, 
addressed  him  thus; 

"  Our  first  interview  under  these  sheltering  trees, 
dear  Theodore,  was  not  an  idle  one.  I  came  to  it 
determined  that  it  should  not  end  till  we  had  both 
found  out  the  real  nature  of  the  sentiment  which, 
even  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd,  and  in  all  the 
tumult  of  society,  had  seemed  so  irresistibly  to  draw 
us  together.  I  gained  my  object,  dearest  Vidal, 
then,  and  you  must  let  me  gain  it  now.     Had  we 
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not  then  seized  on  the  opportunity  I  so  braoefy  made 
for  opening  our  hearts  to  each  other,  could  we  have 
enjoyed  all  the  dear  secret  deep-felt  delight  which  our 
little  theatre,  and  all  it  gave  birth  to,  has  affi>rded 
us  ?  Could  we,  Vidal  ?" 

*^  No,  dearest,  no !"  replied  her  companion,  once 
more  throwing  his  arm  round  her,  and  pressing  her 
to  his  heart.  ^'  All  that  had  previously  occurred  to 
me  in  this  neighbourhood,  delightful  as  I  had  thought 
it,  faded  away  upon  my  memory,  like  the  traces  of 
an  idle,  meaningless  dream,  while  eveiy  hour  ance 
has  been  marked  by  a  truth  and  intensity  of  feeling, 
more  consonant  to  the  natures  of  us  both,  my  love, 
than  any  thing  that  had  preceded  it  Since  that 
day,  Lucy,  I  have  felt  real,  genuine,  waking  ecstacy ! 
But  my  soul  craves  for  happiness  more  perfect  still; 
you  must  listen  to  me,  Lucy — ^you  must  leani  to 
know,  dearest,  that  such  love  as  mine  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with;  you  must  listen  to  me,  while  I — ^" 

"  Yes,  I  will  listen  to  you,  Theodore,"  she  re- 
plied, interrupting  him.  ''  I  came  here  but  to  listen 
to  you.  But  your  words  must  be — at  any  rate  your 
Jirst  words,  Vidal,  must  be  in  reply  to  mine.  You 
are  too  courteous,  love !  to  refuse  precedence  to  a 
few  words  from  your  Lucy." 

'*  Speak,  then,  dearest!"  he  replied,  "  Tm bound 
to  hear." 
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"  So  are  you  to  reply  when  you  do  hear,"  she 
answered  in  the  same  tone;  but  then,  suddenly 
changing  it  from  gay  to  grave,  she  added,  "  be- 
fore we  part  this  time,  Vidal,  you  must  tell 
me  fully,  wholly,  and  with  the  unshrinking  truth 
my  perfect  love  deserves,  all  the  circimistances 
of  your  actual  situation.  You  know  mine.  I 
have  hid  nothing  fix)m  you,  not  even  the  degrad- 
ing fact  that  it  is  necessary  I  should  marry  to 
insure  me  bread.  There  was  no  need,  Vidal,  that 
I  should  tell  you  this,  save  that  which  grew  out 
of  the  confiding  love  I  bear  you.  Show  me  in 
return  an  equal  love.  Do  you  persevere  in  your 
intention  of  marrying  Miss  Maynard,  because 
her  fortune,  or  her  aunts'  fortime,  is  necessary  to 
you?' 

Vidal  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  replied, 
and  then  said,  "You  question  very  closely,  my 
sweet  Lucy.  Nor  have  I  the  very  slightest  wish  to 
evade  your  questioning.  Had  Miss  Maynard  not 
been  beautiful,  I  never  should  have  made  any 
inquiry  respecting  her  fortune,  and  if,  when  I  did 
inquire,  I  had  not  been  told  that  she  would  even- 
tually possess  sufficient  property  to  make  a  desirable 
addition  to  my  own,  I  should  speedily  have  taught 
myself  to  forget  that  she  was  beautiful    As  far  as 

VOL.  n.  L 
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regards  the  forgetting  her  beauty,  a  shorter  prooefls 
has  been  found  for  ciFecting  it,  than  any  which 
prudent  considerations  respecting  money  would  have 
been  likely  to  prove.  A  fact  of  which  you,  my 
fair  one,  are,  I  suspect,  too  well  aware  for  it  to  be 
necessary  that  I  should  dilate  upon  it  further.  Never- 
theless, Lucy,  I  do  still  opine  that  it  will  be  neoee- 
sary  for  me  to  marry  Miss  Maynard.  Besides  the 
property  of  her  aunts,  which  is  in  land,  and,  as  I 
understand  worth  greatly  more  than  they  receive 
i^m  it,  Clara  has  two  thousand  pounds  of  her 
own — a  sum  which,  trifling  as  it  is,  Lucy,  may  be 
very  important  to  me,  as  it  might  enable  me  to 
realise  a  project  in  which  you,  dearest,  arc  deeply 
concerned." 

"  Tlicn  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Vidal,  that  you  are 
yourself  totally  witliout  fortune?" 

"  No,  Lucy,"  he  replied,  colouring,  "  I  mean  lo 
tell  you  no  such  thing.  For  it  would  be  as  ialse, 
dearest,  as  you  are  lovely.  I  have  an  assured  income 
of  some  hundreds,  dearest ;  but  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  my  personal  habits  are  habitually  expen- 
sive— nor  will  I  deny  tliat  I  ought  now  to  be  richer 
than  I  am,  or  that  I  have  heretofore  squandered, 
what  I  would  now  gladly  recall,  that  I  might  be- 
stow it  upon  you,  my  dearest  love.    But  that  aD 
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such  wishes  are  vain,  we  know  but  too  well.  In 
short,  my  sweet  Lucy,  to  answer  your  question  as 
frankly  as  it  was  put,  the  fortune  of  Miss  Maynard 
is  necessary  to  me^ — ^unless  indeed.  .  .  ." 

'*  Unless  what,  Vidal?*  said  Lucy,  with  her  eyes 
steadfastly  fixed  on  his  face. 

**  Unless,  my  dearest  love,  I  could  be  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  richer  wife,  and  one,  too, 
who  might  be  obtained  immediately.  For  then, 
Lucy,  I  might  immediately  prove  to  you  how 
greatly  your  love,  your  interest,  your  happiness,  is 
more  precious  to  me  tlian  any  thing  else  in  the 
world  I" 

Lucy  was  disappointed.  She  had  hoped  for  one 
short  moment,  that  Vidal's  "  unless"  alluded  to 
some  love-inspired  thought  of  marrying  her — ^but 
the  feeling  though  bitter  enough,  was  not  enduring. 
She  had  not  read  his  words,  accents,  or  thoughts 
80  widely  amiss  as  to  make  any  such  hope  either 
deep  or  lasting.  And  she  called  up  one  of  her 
beautiful  smiles  as  she  replied — "A  richer  wife? 
Where  will  you  find  her,  Vidal?  The  Miss  Spring- 
fields,  they  tell  me,  are  entirely  dependant  on  their 
brother,  and  Miss  Hatton  is  engaged." 

**  I  was  not  thinking,  Lucy,  either  of  the  Miss 
Springfields^  or  Miss  Hatton,  or  any  other  fidr  one 

l2 
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SO  far  afield.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  person 
as  the  heiress  of  Dalbury,  Lucy?' 

**  Mary?"  she  exclaimed,  while  her  lovely  com- 
plexion changed  from  the  rose  to  the  peony.  "Maiy! 
Oh  no !  that  is  impossible." 

"  Impossible,  my  love?  and  why?  Why  should 
you  think  it  impossible?"  said  Vidal,  eyeing  her 
steadily.  "  You  cannot  surely  have  the  folly  of 
supposing  I  have  any  feeling  towards  her,  likely  to 
produce  any  shadow  of  jealousy  in  your  heart?  I 
have  loved  Clara— or  at  any  rate  fancied  that  T 
loved  her,  and  assuredly  I  still  admire  her,  much, 
very  much.  You  may  perceive  by  this,  dearest, 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you.  But  as  for 
your  little  heiress,  no,  no,  Lucy !  I  am  not  in  love 
with  her,  I  assure  you.  Yet  still  I  see  not  why  it 
should  be  impossible  I  should  marry  her." 

"  Nay — I  am  wrong,  and  you  are  right,  dear 
Theodore !  If  we  are  to  sacrifice  ourselves  at  all, 
it  were  certainly  wise  to  do  so  in  the  most  profitable 
manner,"  said  Lucy,  perfectly  recovering  her  com- 
posure. "  I  started  merely  like  a  skittish  colt,  upon 
seeing  what  had  never  been  looked  at  before.  But 
how  is  it  to  be  achieved,  dear  friend?  Mr.  CJe- 
mcntson,  I  imagine  would  require  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  in  a  son-in-law." 
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**  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  Lucy.  I  have  not  ob- 
served her  suflSciently  to  be  quite  certam  of  the  fact — 
but — I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  such 
matters,  and  I  assuredly  have  thought  that  the 
yoimg  kdy  has  regarded  me  with  some  favour,  and 
that  her  father  is  not  Ukely  to  thwart  any  fancy  of 
hers.  You,  Lucy,  might  very  easily  help  me,  I 
should  think,  in  discovering  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  And  if  I  am  right,  the  speculation,  my 
love,  might  prove  a  good  one.  A  good  one  for  us 
both,  my  Lucy." 

Lucy  listened  with  a  doubting  expression,  which 
puzzled  him;  and  well  it  might,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment she  really  knew  not  herself  what  was  the  pre- 
dominant feehng  which  liis  words  produced.  Sur- 
prise was  strongly  mixed  with  it,  for  while  she  was 
quite  aware  that  Vidal  was  not  a  man  likely  to 
blimder  in  such  matters,  she  did  not  think  herself 
very  likely  to  blunder  cither,  and  a  different  idea  had 
taken  possession  of  her  mind  on  the  subject.  She 
thought  that  from  the  very  first  day  of  young  Her- 
bert's arrival,  she  liad  seen  in  Mary  strong  symp- 
toms of  her  liking  him  vastly  better  than  he  liked 
her.  And  it  was  neccssaiy  to  comprehend  all  the 
deep-rooted  envy  that  rankled  at  the  very  bottom 
of  Lucy's  heart  towards  her  unsuspecting  patro- 
ness, in  order  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  pleasure 
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"which  this  idea  had  occasioned  her.  Of  Richard's 
attachment  to  herself,  she  had  never  entertained  the 
sh'ghtcst  doubt;  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  his 
frank  and  unsophisticated  character  at  all  calculated 
to  captivate  such  a  heart  as  hers,  the  chief  pleasure 
which  she  derived  from  this  supposed  conquest, 
arose  from  beheving  that  by  gaining  the  afiections 
of  Herbert,  she  had  robbed  Mary  of  a  triumph 
which  would  have  been  dearer  to  lier  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  idea  that  she  had  de- 
ceived herself  in  this,  was  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
her  confidence  in  her  own  judgment,  as  much  as 
her  wish  to  believe  she  had  been  right,  made 
it  diflicult  for  her  to  receive  the  assurance  that  she 
had  been  wrong. 

This  it  was  which  gave  to  her  fair  face  the  doubt- 
ing  expression  which  puzzled  her  lover.  But  it 
took  only  a  short  time  to  bring  her  to  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  more  likely  tliat  Vidal  should  be 
right  than  herself.  And,  also,  that  if  it  were  90, 
her  triumph  would  be  greater  stilL  Her  leplyi 
therefore,  was  uttered  with  a  smile. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,  Theodore?' 

"And  why  not,  Lucy?"  he  replied,  "does  it 
seem  impossible  to  you  that  any  eye  but  your  own 
should  look  at  me  with  aflfcction?" 

"Nay,  it  may  be  possible,"  she  said,  with  a 
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smile,  half  jest,  half  tenderness;  ^^  but  that  doubt 
of  an  instant,  which  you  so  bravely  challenged  with 
your  saucy  eyes,  arose  from  my  having  thought  the 
Adonis  cousin  had  caught  the  fancy  of  our  min- 
niken  heiress." 

"  But  should  it  prove  that  I  am  right,   my 
lovely  one; — should  it  prove  that  I  might,  if  I 

took  the  trouble  to  ask  it,  obtain  this  minniken 

■ 

heiress,  and  her  not  minniken  acres,  would  you  mar, 
or  make  my  fortune  ?  I  think  it  hkely  enough  that 
you  might  do  either,"  said  Vidal,  with  rather  a 
flcmtinising  glance. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  returned  Lucy,  nodding  her. 
head  at  him  with  an  answering  glance.     '*  And  you 
need  not  ask  with  that  suspicious  look  of  yours, 
whether  I  intend  to  be  jealous.    Be  very  sure  I  do 
not,— if  I  did!— " 

And  for  the  small  fraction  of  an  instant,  a  some- 
thing mounted  to  that  pale  eye  of  hers,  which  made 
Vidal  fancy  it  just  possible,  that  if  circumstances 
happened  to  be  favourable, 

**  Some  fierce  passions  flashing  through  her  form. 
Might 
**  Make  her  a  heautifdl  emhodied  storm." 

But,  confidential  as  were  the  terms  they  were 
upon^  and  extra-confidential  as  was  the  nature  of 
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their  present  conference,  he  did  not  feel  tempted 
to  mention  the  quotation  which  that  glance  sug- 
gested; but  instead  of  this,  he  again  threw  his  arm 
round  her,  again  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and 
repeated  his  question,  but  without  giving  another 
scrutinising  glance. 

"  Would  you  mar  or  make  my  fortune,  Lucy?" 
''  I  woidd  make  it,  Vidal,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  firmness  and  decision,  tliat  seemed  to  promise 
both  power  and  will.  "  I  would  make  it,  because 
there  is  a  deep  conviction  here,"  and  she  placed 
his  hand  upon  her  heart,  "  that  our  future  fortunes 

are  one; — we  love! — deeply,  passionately!  There  is 
no  cant  of  courtship,  no  falsehood,  no  fallacy  in  this. 
We  need  neither  of  us  trust  the  other.  We  have 
only  to  trust  ourselves.  It  is  this  feeling — ^this 
strong  conviction — tliat  you  could  no  more  live  with- 
out mc,  than  I  coidd  live  Avithout  you,  which  places 
me  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  jealousy.  Many 
when  you  may,  Vidal,  it  is  I  who  must  be  the 
bride  of  your  heai*t  and  soul.  Poor  little  Maiy, 
and  her  acres!  Yes,  dearest,  the  tliought  pleases 
me.  You  will  not  greatly  wonder,  perhaps,  if  I 
tell  you  tliat  knowing  myself,  and  knowing  her  as 
I  do,  the  sort  of  mocking  mystery  which  so  com- 
pletely defies  all  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
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in  the  distribution  of  fortune^  has  puzzled  and  pro- 
voked me,  while  contemplating  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  this  silly  child  and  myself.  But  it  is  often 
the  task  of  tliose  endowed  with  more  than  an 
average  portion  of  intellect,  Theodore,  to  set  right 
these  blunders  of  fortune.  If  Theodore  Vidal 
marries  Mary  Clementson,  Lucy  Dalton  will  reap 
the  harvests  that  her  acres  bear,  and  this  proves 
the  truth  of  the  best  line  that  the  half-enlightened 
mind  of  Shakspeare  ever  produced. 

'  Strength  must  be  lord  of  imbecility  1' 

And  at  this  moment  I  know  no  way  more  e£^tual 
of  producing  this  perfectly  equitable  state  of  things, 
than  by  my  giving  you  my  assistance  to  make  you 
master  of  the  mistress  of  Dalbury  !  the  legal  lord 
of  the  little  madam,  as  her  hateM  father  ostenta- 
tiously calls  her." 

"  Then  be  it  so,  my  love,"  replied  Vidal,  almost 
submissively;  "  I  leave  you  to  decide  my  destiny 
and  your  own,  with  this  restriction  only,  that  they 

shall  be  for  ever  united." 

«  *  «  «  ♦ 

The  conversation  which  followed  related  to  two 
points.  The  first  dismissed,  concerned  only  the 
ways  and  means  to  be  put  in  action,  in  order  to  dis- 
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cover  what  ground  of  hope  there  was  that  the  ma- 
trimonial  arrangement  so  cordiaUy  approved  by 
both  of  them,  might  be  brought  about.  And  it 
was  decided  that  Lucy  should  cross-examine  the 
heart  of  her  innocent  patroness  upon  the  subject 

If  her  report  were  favourable,  they  both  agreed 
in  thinking  that  she  would  be  indulged  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  wish  or  whim  of  which  her 
doting  father  was  aware. 

"  All  this  may  be  very  easily  managed,"  said 
Lucy,  with  a  sort  of  sneer  at  the  facility  of  her  part 
of  the  enterprise.  "  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  as  to 
her  having  a  fancy  for  you ;  and  if  it  does  exist, 
you  may  trust  me  for  making  her  confess  it;  which, 
if  she  does,  I  shall  forthwith  deem  it  my  duty  to 
seek  a  private  interview  with  her  papa,  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  revealing  to  him  my  fears  for  the  health, 
nay,  perhaps  the  life,  of  my  beloved  patroness,  if 
she  docs  not  obtain  tlie  object  of  her  choice !  And 
then  the  worthy  gentleman  will  seek  an  interview 
with  you,  dear  friend,  wherein,  I  doubt  not,  you 
will  acquit  yourself  well.  All  this,  Vidal,  seems 
easy  enough.  But  methinks  there  is  anodicr  task 
before  you,  in  which  you  will  find  more  difficulty. 
How  do  you  propose,  dearest,  to  get  rid  of  your 
little  entanglement  with  Miss  Maynord?" 
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Yidal  smiled.  ''  A  very  short  time  ago,  a  mar- 
vellously short  time  ago,  my  Lucy,"  he  replied, 
''such  a  task  would  have  been,  indeed,  difficult; 
not  £rom  any  difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for  break* 
ing  off  the  engagement — reasons,  on  such  occasions, 
are  to  be  found  as  plenty  as  blackberries — ^but  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  from  the  nature  of  my 
own  feelings  towards  her;  even  now,  now  that  I 
stand  in  the  presence  of  your  fascinations,  Lucy,  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  magic  by  which  the  change 
has  been  wrought.  I  mean  not  to  assert — ^you 
would  not  believe  me  if  I  did — that  I  have  not 
loved,  or  fancied  that  I  loved,  a  thousand  times. 
But  this  beautiful  Clara  Maynard!  I  really  and 
truly  thought  and  believed  tliat  she  was  bom  to  be 
my  wife.  Her  beauty  I  considered  as  perfect — 
nay,  I  think  so  still — and  there  were  a  multitude 
of  minor  circumstances  connected  with  her,  which 
made  her  appear  precisely  the  sort  of  person  that  it 
would  suit  me  to  marry.  As  to  my  thinking  that 
a  richer  wife  would  suit  me  better  still,  there  i^ 
nothing  very  puzzling  in  that;  but  where  is  the 
influence  of  her  beauty  gone?  Why  do  I  look  at 
her  now  precisely  as  if  she  were  made  of  marble? 
Where  is  all  its  charm,  its  influence  gone?  Tell 
me,  Lucy,  Maga  that  thou  art !  tell  me  where?' 

**  It  is  gone  where  the  light  of  the  stars  goes, 
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Vidal,  when  the  sun  walks  up  the  eastern  sky/'  re- 
plied Lucy,  composedly. 

**  I  mean  not  to  assert,"  she  continued,  "  that  I 
am  as  beautiful  as  Clara;  my  features  are  less  per- 
fect. But  you  blundered,  Vidal,  in  supposing  that 
your  admiration  of  beauty,  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  but  an  abstract  sentiment,  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  critical  artistic  judgment— you  blundered 
gi^^tly,  Vidal,  in  mistaking  that  for  the  feeling 
that  was  to  dominate  your  spirit,  and  to  rule  your 
life.  Such  beings  as  you  and  I,  dear  Theodore, 
want  more  than  beauty,  nay,  more  than  intellect, 
to  master  us;  we  must  feel  power,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  power  is  mutual  but  increases 
its  strength.  The  grasp  is  mutual;  and  if  it  be 
ever  loosened,  the  release  must  be  mutual  too." 

"  She  fables  not !"  exclaimed  Vidal,  passionately 
throwing  his  arms  round  her.  "  I  see  the  chain,  I 
feel  it,  I  know  its  life-long  power,  and  I  hug  it, 

Lucy !" 

«  *  *  «  « 

And  the  second  point  discussed  that  day  before 
they  parted  related  to  their  "  oum  union"  as  Vidal 
called  the  connexion  which  was  to  bind  them  to- 
gether so  solemnly  for  life;  and  a  question  arose  tf 
to  the  comparative  advantages  likely  to  aiise  £nm 
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Lucy's  marrj-ing  or  not  marrying.  Wlicn  this 
question  was  tiii-t  plainly  stated,  vfliicli  it  was  by 
Lucy  herself,  ViJal  asserted  rather  vehemently 
that  he  could  sec  no  possible  advantage  for  her 
fiom  clogging  her  movements  with  sueh  an  appen- 
dage as  a  husband,  and  that  at  any  rate  he  must 
infflst  upon  her  abandoning  any  such  project  at 


To  this  burst  Lucy  listened  with  a  tender  sort  of 
languid  acquiescence,  which  more  than  contented, 
which  enclianted 'her  lover;  and  he  passionately 
oficrcd  to  bind  himself  to  her  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  document  she  could  suggest,  if  she  would  give 
him  a  written  promise  in  return  not  to  marry  till 
he  gave  his  full  consent  to  her  doing  so. 

"  Are  we  not  like  a  pair  of  cliildrcn,  Theo- 
dore?" said  Lucy,  in  reply  to  this  proposal.  "  Wo 
seem  as  if  we  wanted  to  play  like  other  folks,  at 
making  believe;  as  if  you  and  I,  dearest,  could 
find  cither  profit  or  peril  in  the  idle  written  records 
given,  and  received,  by  those  who  not  being  very 
sure  that  they  know  their  own  minds  are  apt  to 
miBpect  their  beloveds  of  similar  uncertainty ;  never- 
theless,  my  own  dear  Vidal,  I  had  rather  conunit 
a  thousand  follies  than  refuse  you  one  request. 
Let  mc  sec.    What  is  it  I  am  to  ptomiK  youT' 
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"  That  you  will  never  many  any  one  without 
my  consent,"  said  he. 

"  And  you?  Wliat  are  you  to  promise  me?'  she 
demanded  with  a  smile. 

"What  you  will,  Lucy !"  he  replied;  "  I  have  told 
you  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  an  expensive  one. 
You  know  this  now,  as  well  as  I  do^  dearest,  and  will 
legislate  for  me  accordingly,  better  perhaps  than  I 
could  for  myself.  I  will  write  the  promise,  love, 
that  I  wish  you  to  sign,  and  write  what  you  please, 
on  your  side.  I  am  greatly  sftistaJcen  if  I  shall 
make  any  difficulty  in  putting  my  name  to  it." 

In  a  few  low-whispered  words  between  them,  it 
was  also  settled  that  Lucy  should  confess  to  her 
mother  that  a  gentleman  had  become  attached  to 
her,  whose  position  made  it  necessary  that  their  en- 
gagement sliould  be  kept  secret  for  a  time,  and  there* 
fore  that  they  must  see  each  other  occasionally  at 
her  cottage;  the  very  greatest  care  being  taken  on 
her  part  that  those  inter%aew8  were  kept  secret. 

And  then  diey  parted,  eadi  completely  satisfied 
with  what  had  passed,  and  more  in  hve,  tfpossZk, 
tiian  evtnr. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  all  that  had  been  thus  settled,  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  ¥ra8  the  conversa- 
tion  which  Lucy  had  promised  to  hold  with  Maiy. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this,  although 
the  happy  heiress  was  busily  engaged  with  Mrs. 
Morris  in  practising  the  songs  she  had  to  sing  at 
the  next  theatrical  festival.  Lucy  had  but  to  show 
herself,  and  say,  '^Come,  Mary;  come  and  take  a 
walk  with  me;"  and  Mary  was  at  her  side  in  a  mo- 
ment 

*'  Is  Richard  going  with  us?'  said  she,  looking 
archly  under  Lucy's  bonnet;  for  Lucy  herself  did 
not  more  firmly  beheve  in  the  young  lieutenant's 
attachment  to  her,  than  did  Mary. 

*'No,  dear,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  know,  well 
enough,  saucy  one,  that  I  like  your  cousin's  com- 
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pany  quite  as  well  as  it  is  at  all  discreet  that  I  should 
do.     But  I  don't  want  him  now." 

The  garden  bonnet  and  shawl  of  Mary  were  ever 
ready  in  the  billiard-room,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
put  them  on,  the  two  girls  walked  forth,  arm  in 
arm,  towards  the  flower-garden,  which,  having  en- 
tered, Lucy  closed  the  little  Gothic  door,  and  led 
her  companion  to  the  beautiful  sheltered  lawn  fiK)m 
which  the  orange  trees,  late  as  it  was  in  the  autumn, 
were  not  yet  removed. 

"Let  us  sit  down  here,  dear  Mary,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  still  as  warm  as  midsummer  " 

Mary  seated  herself  on  the  bench  indicated,  and 
then  said,  "  Lucy,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have 
something  particular  to  say  to  me;  every  thing  is 
settled  between  you  and  Richard,  I  am  sure  of  it, 
quite,  quite  sure." 

"  Quite,  quite  sure,"  repeated  Lucy,  marlriflg 
the  augmentation  of  colour  in  the  cheek  of  her 
companion;  and,  noting  it  in  her  memory,  as  an 
additional  reason  for  accepting  the  boy,  in  case  no- 
thing more  attractive  was  within  her  reach.  ^  Yoa 
arc  quite,  quite  sure,  Miss  Clementson?" 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  am  wrong,"  returned  Mary, 
laughing,  "  tell  me  what  it  is;  for  you  cannot 
deny,  Lucy,  that  I  am  right.    Tou  cannot  deny 
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that    you    have   something   particular   to   say  to 


me. 


"  No,"  replied  Lucy,  gravely,  "  I  cannot.  But 
before  I  say  it,  you  must  promise  me,  my  ever  dear 
Miss  Clementson,  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
me.  You  must  promise  to  remember  that  it  is  your 
most  affectionate  friend  who  takes  this  liberty,  and 
not  merely  poor  Lucy  Dalton." 

"  Fie,  fie,  Lucy !  How  can  you  suppose  such  a 
preface  necessary?  But  I  am  djring  with  curiosity. 
Go  on,  my  dearest  girl,  if  you  love  me,"  returned 
the  heiress,  eagerly. 

"  I  will  go  on,  Mary,  because  I  love  you,"  said 
Lucy,  affectionately,  "  and  because  another  loves 
you  too.  Oh!  Mary,  you  blush  and  turn  away 
bom  me !  How  much  easier,  dear,  it  is  to  talk  of 
the  affairs  of  other  people  than  of  our  own;  is  it 
not?    Confess  at  once  that  you  find  it  so." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mary,  picking 
up  a  most  iminteresting  bit  of  stick  from  the  grass, 
^'  and  as  to  having  any  afiairs  of  my  own  to  talk 
about,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  quite 
ridiculous." 

*' Making  people  unhappy,  Mary,  is  something 
much  worse  than  being  ridiculous.  Don't  you 
think  so?    Answer  me  sincerely." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  Makmg  people  unlmppy !  Wliat  can  you 
mean.  Lucy?  AVho  did  I  ever  make  unhappy? 
Or  how  can  vou  suppose  that  I  should  ever  wish  to 
do  so?*'  replied  her  blushing  companion. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  done  it  without  wish- 
ing, iliss  Mary;  but  I  do  believe  that  you  have 
made  a  gentleman,  whom  every  body  seems  to  like 
and  esteem,  very  unhappy,  you  have  made  po(ff 
Mr.  Vidal  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  unle^  you, 
and  your  papa  too,  intend  that  his  love  should  be 
successful,  you  are  very  wrong,  both  of  you,  in  my 
opinion,  to  let  him  go  on  in  the  manner  you  do." 

"  Indeed,  Lucy,  I  think  you  are  talking  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense,"  said  Mary,  getting  up,  and  seem* 
ing  to  think  tliat  the  conversation  had  been  long 
enough  ;  "  every  body  says,  you  know,  that  Mr. 
Vidal  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Maynard." 

**  Not  quite  every  body,  Mary,"  said  Lucy,  gently 
taking  her  arm,  and  making  her  reseat  herself,  "  not 
quite  every  body;  for  I  heard  Mr.  Evans  say  to 
somebody,  only  last  night,  when  he  did  not  know, 
by  the  by,  that  I  was  within  hearing,  *  I  do  pity 
that  poor  fellow  Vidal,  he  is  dying  for  love  of  that 
little  Clementson  heiress,  and  the  chances  are  a 
himdred  to  one  against  her  having  him  ;  she  likes 
Um  well  enough,  indeed,  that  is  quite  evident,  but 
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I  don't  suppose  her  father  will  let  her  marry  any 
one  who  has  not  an  estate  as  large  as  his  own.  He 
is  a  horribly  proud  old  fellow — that  Squire  Cle- 
mentsonl'  It  was  hearing  this,  Mary,  which  decided 
me  upon  speaking  to  you  openly,  and  at  once,  and 
I  really  don't  think  you  can  blame  me." 

**  Nor  do  I  blame  you,  Lucy;  but,  indeed,  indeed, 
you  surprise  me.  That  Mr.  Yidal,  who  seems  to  have 
all  the  world  at  his  feet,  that  he  should  be  pitied 
— and  because  of  me !  It  does  seem  to  me  so  im- 
probable I  I  should  really  be  ashamed  of  myself  if 
I  could  believe  it." 

"  Answer  me  one  question,  Mary  ;  I  know  that 
if  you  answer  it  at  all,  you  will  answer  it  truly  ; 
have  you  never,  never  thought  that  Mr.  Vidal  ad- 
mired you  ?  Did  you  never  think  he  liked  to  dance 
with  you  better  than  with  other  people?"  demanded 
Lucy,  gravely. 

"  Indeed,  you  puzzle  me,"  said  Mary,  innocently^ 
'*  ho  has  often  asked  me  to  dance,  when  certainly 
he  might  have  danced  with  other  people,  if  he  had 
liked  to  do  so  better;  but  excepting  this — " 

"Oh I  Mary!"  cried  Lucy,  interrupting  her, 
"  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  he  has  never  given 
you  any  other  proof  of  liking  ?  Has  he  never  sat 
at  your  side  ?    Has  he  never  talked  to  you  more 
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than  to  others  ?  Compare  his  manner  to  you, 
dearest,  with  that  of  your  cousm  Herbert.  Did  he 
ever  hover  round  your  chair  as  I  have  seen  Vidal 
do  ?  And  why  is  it  that  you  suppose  Mr.  Her- 
bert likes  me?  Why  do  you  fancy  yourself  so  very 
sure  of  it  ?  Have  you  any  other  reason,  except  that 
he  has  shown  to  me  the  same  sort  of  attention  that 
Mr.  Vidal  has  shown  to  you  ?  You  have  no  other 
reason — none,  none  whatever.  Is  not  this  true, 
Maryr 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  it  is  true,"  replied  Mary,  colouring ; 
*'  yet  still  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Vidal,  the  only  one  of  all  the  unmarried 
gentlemen  I  have  seen,  whom  any  body  seems  much 
to  care  about ;  it  appears  to  me  so  very  imlikely  that 
he  should  really  be  in  love  with  me.  I  am  now 
speaking  to  you,  dear  Lucy,  with  as  much  truth  as 
if  I  were  conversing  with  my  own  heart,  and  there- 
fore, dear,  you  ought  to  speak  to  me  in  the  same 
manner,  and  not  add  a  word  in  the  way  of  jest^ 
in  order  to  hoax  me,  and  then  laugh  because  I  take 
it  seriously.  Will  you  promise  not  to  do  this?* 
she  added,  very  eamesdy. 

"  I  will  promise  it,  Miss  Mary.  I  am  Inno  humour 
to  jest  now,  I  assure  you,"  said  IaicJj  gravely.  **  I 
know  that  people,  particularly  young  peoplci  of 
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course,  are  so  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  such  matters, 
that  I  have  gone  on  for  a  whole  week,  hiding  fix)m 
you  what  I  had  got  in  my  head,  because  I  thought 
that  nothing  could  happen  so  bad  as  my  deluding 
you  on  such  a  subject  by  any  fancies  of  my  own. 
But  when  people  begin  to  talk  as  Mr.  Evans  did  last 
night,  I  confess  I  think  the  time  for  such  forbear- 
ance  is  over,  and  that  I  should  be  a  very  false 
fidend,  if  I  did  not  point  out  to  you  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  placed,  and  my  doing  so  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  my  affection." 

"  That  is  all  very  right,  and  very  kind,  Lucy," 
replied  Mary;  ^*  but  it  cannot  do  me  any  good,  imless 
you  go  on,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  about 
it  You  know  I  always  go  to  papa,  when  I  am 
puzzled  about  any  thing,  and  he  sets  me  right  in  a 
minute.  But  I  feel  as  if  it  were  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  I  should  go  to  him  now,  and  say,  '  I  am 
told,  papa,  that  Mr.  Vidal  is  in  love  with  me. 
Please  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  about  it?' 
Would  it  be  possible  to  do  this,  Lucy?  Do  you 
think  it  would?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  possible^  Miss  Clementson," 
returned  Lucy,  "  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at 
all  proper.  I  should  say  that  you  have  no  right,  in 
that  light, '  gossiping  sort  of  way,  to  make  the 
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feelings  of  Mr.  Vidal,  or  of  any  other  man,  the 
subject  of  discussion  with  your  papa.  No,  Mary, 
no,  it  is  not  your  papa,  dearly  as  you  love  him, 
that  you  ought  to  consult  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  your  own  heart;  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion.    Do  you  like  Mr.  Vidal,  or  do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  certainly  I  like  him,"  replied  Maiy, 
frankly,  but  colouring  a  little  at  the  same  time. 
"  But  does  not  every  body  like  him,  Lucy?  Do 
you  think  you  could  ask  the  same  question  of  any 
person,  without  receiving  the  same  answer?  Who 
do  we  know,  who  would  be  likely  to  say  that  they 
did  not  like  Mr.  Vidal?" 

"My  dear  Miss  Clementson,"  said  Lucy,  "I 
have  always  thought  you  the  very  truest  person  in 
the  world ;  but  I  have  read  somewhere,  that  young 
ladies  never  can  be  true  when  their  hearts  are 
concerned;  and  I  suppose  it  has  been  said  with 
justice.  Now  tell  me,  will  you,  whether  what  you 
have  just  spoken  has  any  truth,  any  sincerity  in  it 
whatever?  Suppose  we  were  to  ask  the  WGbb 
Springfields,  or  the  Miss  Whites,  or  the  IMBflS 
Marklands,  if  they  liked  Mr.  Vidal,  and  suppose 
they  were  to  answer,  yes ;  would  that  satisfy  you  as  to 
the  state  of  your  own  heart  concerning  him?  Do 
you  really  think  that  Mr.  Vidal  has  talked  to  them, 
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has  behaved  to  them,  in  the  same  mamier  that  he 
has  to  you.  Yes,  or  no,  Mary?  Have  the  courage 
to  answer  me  sincerely." 

"No,"  replied  Mary,  but  in  a  voice  that  was 
very  little  above  a  whisper. 

"  Then  seek  not  to  deceive  yourself  any  longer, 
my  dearest  friend !  Mr.  Vidal  does  love  you,  Miss 
Clementson;  and  if  you  trifle  with  his  afi^tion  you 
will  be  acting  very  ill,  and  I  think  your  own  heart 
ought  to  teU  you  this  without  my  assistance." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  to  do,  Lucy 
Dalton?"  said  Mary,  looking  really  distressed.  "Mr. 
Vidal  has  never  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  have  any  right  to  sup- 
pose he  does.  Then  what  power  have  I  to  avoid 
what  you  call  trifling  with  him?' 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Miss  Mary,  if  you  really  wish 
that  I  should  do  so.  You  ought  at  once  to  ask 
yourself  whether,  in  case  he  did  make  you  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  you  should  wish  to  accept,  or 
zeftise  him?  Depend  upon  it  that  when  you  have 
once  made  up  your  mind  upon  that  point,  your 
manner  will  (unconsciously  to  yourself,  perhaps) 
oease  to  be  such  as  to  prolong  the  dreadful  state  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  firom  which,  poor  man,  he  is 
now  so  evidently  suffering." 
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"  Suffering  I  Oh,  Lucy !  Lucy  !'*  cxdaiincd  the 
heiress.  "  Lideed,  indeed,  you  are  fancying  all 
this.  Could  Mr.  Vidal  talk,  sing,  dance,  and  act, 
with  the  charming  grace  and  spirit  that  he  does, 
if  he  were  suffering?    You  talk  nonsense,  Lucy." 

"  We  had  better  say  no  more  about  it.  Miss  Cle- 
mentson,"  said  Lucy,  shaking  her  head  dolefully^ 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who,  being  deeply  in  eamestf 
is  wounded  by  the  levity  of  a  friend.  "  You  either 
cannot  or  will  not  see  things  as  they  really  are.  I 
heartily  hope  that  Mr.  Vidal,  who  certainly  is  an 
admirable  person,  in  every  way,  will  soon  learn  to 
understand  the  childish  lightness  of  your  character, 
better  dian  he  seems  to  do  at  present." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  you  will  make  me  be- 
lieve by  and  by,  that  I  am  a  very  wicked  person. 
Yet  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  would  think 
it  right  for  me  to  do,"  said  Mary,  looking  veij 
sorrowful. 

"  Do  this,  Mary,"  replied  Lucy,  solemnly.  "  Tdl 
me,  as  the  best  and  surest  way  of  telling  yourself^ 
tell  me  if  you  would  accept  Mr.  Vidal,  if  he  o&xed 
to  you?" 

Again,  Maiy  coloured — and  for  a  moment  le* 
mained  silent,  but  then  replied  veiy  gravely,  ''I 
think  you  are  wrong  in  asking  the  question,  Lnoyi 
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and  that  I  should  be  vrrong  if  I  answered  it.  If 
Mr.  Yidal  has  any  such  thoughts  in  his  head  as  you 
suppose,  it  is  to  my  father  he  ought  to  avow  them. 
And  then  my  father,  and  my  father  only,  would 
have  a  right  to  put  such  a  question  to  me  as  you 
have  now  asked.  And  it  would  be  then  only,  that  I 
should  feel  bound  to  answer  it." 

'^Alas!  you  are  right,  Miss  ClementsonT'  said 
Lucy,  sighing  deeply.  "  I  have  no  rights — for 
painfully  do  you  make  me  feel  that  no  degree  oi 
afl^tion  in  an  humble  dependant  can  give  any.  No ! 
not  if  life  itself  were  given  to  prove  her  devotion. 
Oh !  how  deeply  do  I  feel  this !" 

"  Oh !  say  not  so  I  my  dear,  dear  Lucy,"  replied 
Mary,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Forgive  me  for  using 
such  a  phrase.  I  don't  think  I  meant  it,  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  mean  it,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
mean  any  thing  that  could  pain  you — for  we  have 
loved  each  other  so  very,  very  long.  But  yet  on  such 
a  subject  as  we  have  now  been  talking  upon,  I  do  feel 
that  papa  ought  to  be  my  first,  and  perhaps  my  only 
counsellor.  Nevertheless,  Lucy,  I  do  value  your 
advice,  and  most  truly  confide  in  your  afiection. 
But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  of  Mr.  Vidal,  till 
we  have  stronger  reasons  for  believing  that  you  are 
right  than  any  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Evans  can 
ofier." 
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There  was  a  quiet  simplicity  of  good  sense  in  this, 
which  went  further  towards  defeating  Lucy's  pro- 
jects than  the  strongest  assurances  of  indi£fcrence 
from  Mary  could  have  done,  and  she  rose  from  the 
bench,  thinking  tliat  for  the  present  it  might  be 
wisest  to  let  the  matter  rest.  Nay,  at  that  moment^ 
Bomctliing  very  like  despair  of  her  ever  getting  the 
reaping  of  Mary's  acres  came  over  her,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  new  projects  began  inmfiediately  to  sow 
themselves  as  it  were,  in  her  fertile  brain. 

But  ere  Mary  had  tied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet, 
which  she  had  imtied  durin^i:  the  a^fitation  of  the 
preceding  dialogue,  a  new  and  very  bright  idea 
seized  her  companion,  who  suddenly  stopping,  turned 
'  round  abruptly  upon  her,  and  pressing  her  hand 
upon  her  own  fair  forehead  with  the  strong  emotion, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh !  Mary !  Mary !  Perhaps  you  are 
not  conscious  of  it  yourself!  But  I  see  it  all  now! 
Oh,  fool  that  I  have  been,  devoting  my  thoughts  to 
the  misery  of  otliers,  and  turning  blindly  away  bcm 
my  own  I" 

'^  What  do  you  mean,  Lucy?'  returned  her  8ta^ 
tied  patroness,  stepping  back  to  the  bench  they  had 
left,  and  reseating  herself.  '^  Sit  down,  dear  Lucjt 
Sit  down.  Good  Heaven  I  How  you  tarembb! 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  you?' 
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"  Wait  one  moment,  Miss  Clementson.  I  cannot 
speak  yet,"  replied  Lucy,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
eyes  shut,  and  her  whole  person  trembling  with 
apparent  agitation.  "  But  I  will  speak.  I  have 
no  father  to  consult,  I  can  only  consult  my  own 
heart,  and  that  bids  me  so  to  speak,  as  shall  enable 
me  to  know  at  once  what  I  have  to  fear,  and  what 
to  hope."  Here  she  stopped  short  as  if  unable  to 
proceed,  but  presendy  continued,  "  Tell  me.  Miss 
Clementson,  and  tell  me  truly  I  conjure  you,  is  not 
your  strange,  and  apparently  imnatural  indiSerence 
to  the  love  of  Mr,  Vidal,  caused  by  your  own  love 
for  Richard  Herbert?' 

"Love  for  Richard  Herbert!"  exclaimed  poor 
Mary,  becoming  first  red,  and  then  pale,  and  trem- 
bling almost  as  much  from  real  agitation,  as  her 
crafty  companion  had  done  fix)m  what  was  ficti- 
tious. *•  I  love  Richard  Herbert?  I,  who  know  so 
well  that  he  loves  you  I  Have  I  deserved  to  be  thus 
suspected,  Lucy?  What  have  I  ever  done,  or  said, 
to  suggest  such  suspicions?" 

"  I  suspect  you  of  nothing  unkind — nothing  dis- 
honourable, my  dearest  Mary  I  Alas!  If  I  am 
right,  you  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  perhaps,  as  poor 
Vidal.  For  I  wiQ  not  deny  that  I  believe  your 
cousin  loves  me.  And  wretched,  oh  I  deeply  wretch- 
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cd  shall  I  be  if  I  am  the  cause  of  your  unhappiness!" 
And  here  Lucy  Dalton  began  to  weep. 

"  My  unhappincss?"  said  Mary,  with  suddenly 
recovered  composure.  "  Do  you  know,  Lucy,  that 
I  strongly  suspect  that  both  my  imhappiness  and 
Mr.  Vidal's  are  equally  the  growth  of  your  own 
imagination.  At  any  rate,  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  unhappy  at  all,  and  till  I  have  better  autho- 
rity for  it  than  yours,  my  dear  fanciful  girl,  I  shaO 
not  think  it  necessary  to  be  very  uneasy  on  account 
of  Mr.  VidaL  And  now,  Lucy,  I  think  we  have 
sat  in  the  autumn  sun  long  enough,  besides  I  want 
to  practise  a  song  or  two  with  Mrs.  Morris,  and  I 
have  something  immensely  important  to  say  to 
Marshall  about  the  dress  I  intend  to  wear  to-morrow 
evening." 

Lucy  was  as  much  provoked  as  surprised  by  this 
light  termination  of  a  conversation  from  which  she 
had  anticipated  a  very  different  result.  Yet  she  was 
quite  aware  that  her  words  respecting  young  He^ 
bert  had  produced  a  strong  efiect,  and  one  which 
might  be  likely  enough  to  help  her  in  her  futme 
machinations,  for  though  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  unexpected  self-possession  of  Mazy,  she  by  ao 
means  intended  to  abandon  the  iniquitoos  task  the 
had  undertaken,  nor  did  she  feel  much  doubt  as  to 
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the  ultimate  success  which  her  use  of  young  Her- 
bert's name  would  produce. 

Yet  though  steady  in  purpose,  she  was  strangely 
vacillating  in  feeling.  Could  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  Vidal  be  achieved,  she  thought  that  it  would 
bring  with  it  advantages  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  pang  which  she  well  knew  she  should  sufier 
from  his  manying  any  one  but  herself.  The  quiet 
matter-of-fact  statement  of  her  lover  respecting  the 
smallness  of  his  resources,  and  the  extravagance  of 
his  habits,  had  left  a  great  impression.  She,  too, 
had  a  very  decided  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  life;  and 
as  she  meditated  upon  his  words  and  manner  during 
her  homeward  walk  that  morning,  a  sort  of  second- 
sighted  shadowing  forth  of  the  manner  of  man  which 
her  beloved  might  become,  if,  by  an  imprudent 
marriage  with  her  he  doomed  them  both  to  poverty, 
had  braced  her  nerves  very  firmly  to  the  business 
she  was  upon.  Yet  still  there  were  moments  when 
her  very  soul  recoiled  from  it,  and  one  of  these  was 
when  the  bright  eyes  of  her  intended  victim  flashed 
upon  her,  as  she  rejected  the  idea  of  pining  under 
the  misery  of  imrequited  love. 

Mary  had,  indeed,  looked  beautiful  at  that  mo- 
ment; her  beaming  eyes,  her  heightened  colour, 
and  the  pretty  movement  of  her  head  and  hand,  by 
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which  she  seemed  to  throw  off  from  her,  as  it  weie» 
the  imputation  of  such  love-sick  weakneas,  grated 
like  the  harsh  action  of  a  file  upon  the  excitable 
spirit  of  the  coachman's  daughter. 

'*  Must  I  let  him  pass  his  life  with  such  a  bright 
toy  as  that,"  thought  she.  "  If  he  has  her  at  all,  by 
Heayen  she  shall  be  defaced  or  defonned  in  some 
way;  or,  may  she  not  die?  Die,  when  by  force  or 
fraud  die  may  We  endowed  him  for  ever  and  for 
ever  with  her  wealth?' 

Was  the  face  of  Lucy  beautifiil,  as  the  expressioD 
of  this  diabolical  idea  passed  over  it? 

Yes;  as  Satan  was  beautiful,  Lucy  Dalton  might 
be  so  too. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Not  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  result  of 
her  conversation  with  Mary,  or  at  all  disposed  to 
meet  Vidal  at  the  house  of  her  mother,  till  she  had 
something  more  satisfactory  to  communicate  to  him, 
Lucy  postponed  her  preparatory  visit  to  her  native 
cottage  tUl  she  had  dodged  the  squire  from  his  dog- 
kennels  to  his  stable,  and  from  his  stable  to  his 
library,  in  order  to  try  whether  she  might  not  be 
able  to  succeed  better  with  the  father  than  with 
the  daughter. 

Fortunately  for  her  purpose,  Richard  Herbert, 
who  shared  in  most  of  the  squire's  morning  occupa- 
tions, was  absent  upon  a  scene-painting  frolic  at  the 
amateur  theatre,  and  her  modest  knock  at  the  library 
door  having  been  answered  by  a  ready  "  come  in," 
ahe  found  herself  tete-i-tite  with  the  old  gentleman. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  radically 
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perverse  and  wicked  in  the  conformation  of  Lucy 
Dalton's  mind,  or  she  never  could  so  deeply,  so  im- 
placably have  hated  a  man  so  greatly  in  every  "way 
her  benefactor,  and  with  so  very  many  good  and  so 
very  few  bad  qualities  as  Mr.  Clementson;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  of  all  the  human  beings  she  had  ever 
seen,  she  hated  him  most. 

Her  evil  feelings  towards  Mary  originated  alto- 
gether in  envy;  for  her  memory,  retentive  enough 
in  hoarding  the  recollection  of  every  thing  which 
she  considered  as  injury,  could  conjure  up  no  single 
instance  in  which  her  trusting  and  affix^tionate  play* 
fellow  had  ever  intentionally  wounded  her  feelings; 
nay,  there  were  moments  when  she  would  vnllingly 
have  forgotten,  if  she  could,  the  accumulated  in- 
stances of  her  kind,  indulgent,  loving  nature.  Bat 
when  any  such  thoughts  as  these  tormented  her^  she 
soothed  her  conscience  by  the  simple  process  of 
remembering  that  Mary  Clementson  was  well-bom, 
and  the  heiress  of  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  Lucy 
Dalton  the  penniless  offipring  of  a  menial  father, 
and  a  drunken  mother,  and  then  she  felt  that  her 
hatred  to  her  was  but  a  natural  and  mdonil 
feeling. 

But  with  regard  to  her  father's  master,  her  mother's 
friendly  landlord^  and  her  o?ni  generous  benefactor, 
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the  case  was  widely  different;  for  not  only  was  he 
hateful  to  her  from  being  rich  while  she  was  poor, 
but  fix)m  the  nevcr-to-be-forgiven  fact  that  he  had 
thought  it  proper  to  remember  this,  though  his 
daughter  had  upon  so  many  occasions  proved  that  it 
was  possible  to  forget  it;  and  for  this  she  hated  him. 

At  the  very  moment  of  her  appearing  before  him 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  committed  one  of  the 
offences  which  so  often  caused  her  heart  to  swell 
and  bum  within  her  from  an  emotion  of  anger 
equally  impotent  and  strong.  For  his  salutation 
was :  "  Is  it  you,  Lucy  Dalton,  What  do  you  want, 
my  dear  girl?" 

Had  the  daughter  of  a  peer  been  domesticated  at 
Dalbury  as  the  chosen  friend  of  its  heiress,  such  a 
salutation  from  the  squire  would  probably  have  been 
received  with  an  affectionate  smile,  as  a  mark  of 
kindness  and  paternal  familiarity.  But  it  was 
wormwood  to  Lucy. 

It  was  not  then,  and  it  was  not  there,  however, 
that  she  meant  to  testify  the  feeling  to  which  it  gave 
rise;  on  the  contrary,  she  approached  the  unsuspect- 
ing gentleman  with  an  air  that  spoke  of  nothing 
but  respectful  deference. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  sir,  for  a  moment?"  said 
she. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  Certainly,  my  deax,  if  you  wish  it.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  to  me?"  he  replied,  "at 
down,  Lucy,  sit  down." 

"  You  must  have  the  great  kindness  to  excuse  me, 
sir,  if  you  think  I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty,"  said 
she.  "  And  I  am  encouraged  to  think  you  will 
excuse  me,  because  it  is  quite  impossible  you  should 
mistake  my  motiyc.  I  can  have  but  one,  and  that 
is  the  happiness  of  my  dear,  dear  young  lady,"  and 
Lucy  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  im- 
ploringly. 

"Mary! — ^the  happiness  of  Mary?  Gro  on, 
child!  What  is  it  you  are  going  to  say?  What 
is  it  you  have  got  to  tell  me?"  cried  the  anxious 
&ther. 

"  Nothing,  sir,  that  need  alarm  you,"  she  lepliedf 
"  and  nothing,  as  I  should  think,  that  can  greatly 
surprise  you,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  for  who 
can  be  surprised  at  a  gentleman's  falling  in  love 
with  Miss  Mary?" 

"  A  gentleman  in  love  with  her?  And  who  is 
it,  pray  I  And  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  it, 
Lucy  Dalton?  It  is  not  that  tall  fellow,  I  hope, 
is  it,  that  made  such  a  riot  about  encoring  her 
singing  the  other  night?  The  man  called  Mount- 
roy,  or  Mountjoy,  or  Mount  something.    He  that 
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Sir  William  said  was  the  owner  of  such  a  fine 
place  in  Scotland?  He  shan't  have  her,  Lucy 
Dalton.  And  if  he  has  sent  you  to  ask,  you  may 
go  back  and  tell  him  so,"  and  the  squire's  face 
became  as  red  as  scarlet. 

"  Oh — ^no,  sir !  it  is  not  Mr.  Mountjoy,  nor  any 
body  at  all  like  him.  But  I  shoidd  think,  sir,  you 
might  easily  guess.  For  I  don't  think  any  body 
can  help  seeing  it.  The  gentleman  I  mean,  is  Mr. 
VidaL" 

The  squire  smiled. 

"  Why,  yes.  Miss  Lucy  Dalton,  I  don't  think  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  out  that.  But  what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  it,  my  dear?  He  has  not 
sent  you  to  ask  for  my  consent,  has  he?"  and  now 
the  squire  gaily  laughed  outright. 

"  Oh — no,  sir!"  replied  Lucy,  laughing  in  re- 
turn, as  much  as  she  could  venture  to  do;  "of 
course  it  is  not  such  a  one  as  I,  whom  he  would 
choose  for  a  messenger  upon  such  an  occasion, 
though  I  would  glady  serve  him  in  that  or  any 
thing  else,  because  I  know,  oh !  so  very  well,  that 
my  dear,  darling  Miss  Mary,  has  fixed  all  her 
hopes  of  happiness  upon  him."  And  now  again 
Lucy  looked  beseechingly  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson. 

k2 
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A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the  tender-hearted 
squire.  "  Did  Mary  bid  you  come  to  me  to  say 
this?"  said  he,  **  but  that  is  not  like  her,  cither." 

Lucy  raised  both  her  hands  in  deprecation  of 
such  a  thought. 

"No,  sir,  no!"  she  replied,  earnestly.  "Miss 
Clemcntson  would  never  do  that.  She  knows  her 
duty  better.  Nor  will  she  tell  you  so  herself,  at 
least  not  yet,  poor  dear!  In  this  respect,"  con- 
tinued Lucy,  casting  down  her  eyes,  "  in  this  re- 
spect, all  young  girls,  I  suppose,  feel  the  same. 
There  is  not  one,  I  think,  that  would  not  die, 
rather  than  openly  confess  such  a  feeling  as  that, 
till — till  every  thing  has  been  fixed  and  settled  for 
them,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  left." 

"  Then  what  is  it  you  do  come  for,  Lucy?"  de- 
manded the  squire,  while  a  slight  shade  of  impa- 
tience crossed  his  brow. 

"  Pray  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  sir !"  she  re- 
plied, looking  excessively  timid  and  frightened. 
**  Perhaps  I  had  better  go,  and  not  say  what  I  in- 
tended to?"  and  she  rose  up. 

"  Nonsense,  Lucy  I  If  you  really  have  got  any 
thing  to  say,  sit  still  and  say  it,"  returned  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson,  rather  impatiently. 

"  I  Aore,  sir  I  I  have  something  on  my  heart  tbat 
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I  tliink  I  ought  to  say,"  replied  Lucy,  raising  her 
fair  head  with  an  air  of  conscious  virtue.  '*  And  it 
Is  not  for  my  pleasure,  sir,  but  for  Miss  Mary's  advan- 
tage that  I  wish  to  say  it.  Accident ....  the  accidental 
overhearing  of  a  conversation,  let  me  into  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Vidal's  love  for  Mary.  On  this  point 
I  will  not  be  more  expUcit — because  I  do  not 
choose  to  compromise  any  body.  But  the  person 
to  whom  Mr.  Vidal  was  speaking,  said — *  Take 
care  of  yourself  ^  Vidal  I  It  requires  no  conjuring 
to  discover  iliat  the  bright  eyes  of  the  little  dement" 
son  have  destroyed  your  rest,  my  poor  fellow  !  But 
take  my  word  for  it  yon  have  no  chance.  I  know  all 
about  your  being  well  bom,  and  well  connected,  and 
aU  the  rest  of  it — but  trust  me  old  Clementson  will 
never  give  his  ddughter  to  any  but  a  rich  man. 
People  say,  indeed,  that  he  is  looking  out  for  a  noble* 
man.  But  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  be 
off  as  soon  as  your  present  engagements  in  the  neigh' 
bourhood  are  over,  and  try  to  forget  her.  It  is  a 
devilish  disagreeable  thing  to  be  refused,  Vidal  T" 

"And  what  did  Mr.  Vidal  say  in  reply?**  de- 
manded the  squire,  hastily. 

"  Poor  gentleman !"  replied  Lucy,  with  a  sigh. 
**  It  was  very  melancholy  to  hear  the  sound  of  his 
voice.     *  I  will  NOT  be  refused,  for  I  will  not  offer 
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myself ^^  lie  replied,  *  /  could  not  bear  it.  I  could 
iiot  bear  a  refasaV  " 

"  What  docs  he  expect  then  that  I  am  to  come 
and  offer  him  my  daughter?"  repUed  Mr.  Clement- 
son,  with  a  movement  of  impatience.  "  What  use 
is  there  in  telling  me  all  this,  Itucy?  I  can  do 
notliing  in  the  matter." 

"  You  arc  the  best  judge  of  that,  sb,"  said  Lucy, 
respectfully,  "  living  on  the  terms  I  do  with  your 
dear  daughter,  I  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  passes  in  her  heart,  even  on  points  where  it 
may  not  be  her  intention  to  disclose  all  that  she 
feels,  in  short,  I  cannot  help  perceiving  tliat  she 
does  admiixj — why  should  I  conceal  the  truth?  that 
she  does  love  Mr.  Vidal  too  well  to  see  him  depart 
without  suficring  dreadfully,  and,  when  in  addition 
to  this,  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Vidal  was  likely  to 
go  without  her  ever  having  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing that  her  love  was  returned,  because  he  was 
taught  to  fear  you,  sir,  too  much  ever  to  ventuio 
upon  running  the  risk  of  making  a  proposal,  I  felt 
that  any  rate  it  would  be  better  to  let  you  know  as 
much  as  I  know  myself,  and  I  have  been  certainly 
strengthened  in  this  belief  by  perceiving  how  gready 
Mr.  Vidal  appears  to  be  admired  and  respected  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  is  at  least  a  proof  that  he 
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IB  a  gentleman  of  honouTy  and  deserving  of  some 
oonaderation." 

"  You  have  done  what  was  quite  right,  Lucy," 
said  Mr.  Clementson,  cordially  shaking  hands  with 
her,  "  and  your  conduct  on  this  occasion  gives  me 
great  pleasure,  because  it  proves  to  me  that  by 
complying  with  my  dear  daughter's  request  to  have 
you  always  with  her,  I  have  given  her  a  friend 
who  may  be  trusted." 

Lucy  bent  her  head  and  courtesied  with  an  air 
charmingly  blended  of  respect  and  gratitude,  and 
having  gently  glided  out  of  the  room,  she  ran  up 
to  her  little  attic,  taking  two  stairs  at  a  time  in 
order  to  prepare  herself  for  a  walk  to  the  cottage 
of  her  mother. 

She  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits :  for  if  she 
had  found  the  daughter  rather  restive  and  skittish 
imder  the  operation  of  the  leading  rein  she  had  at- 
tempted to  apply  to  her,  the  father  was  evidently 
inclined,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  blustering,  to 
be  as  docile  as  a  lamb,  and  she  felt  perfectly  sure 
that  Vidal,  by  the  hints  she  should  give,  would 
have  the  game  in  his  own  hands. 

Highly  elated  by  her  success,  she  had  no  inclina- 
tion at  that  moment  to  dwell  upon  any  of  the  dis« 
agreeable  consequences  connected  with  it.      She 
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forgot  the  bewitching  brightness  of  Mary's  eyes, 
and  the  hateful  possibility  that  Vidal  in  some 
moment  of  caprice  might  think  them  more  lovely 
than  her  o^vn.  All  she  remembered  was  that  her 
lover  would  be  the  master  of  Dalbury,  and  pleasant 
was  the  path  tlirough  its  domain  which  her  pro- 
phetic fancy  sketched  for  herself. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  rapid  walking  brought  her 
to  the  door  of  her  mother's  cottage,  and  her  heart 
beat  as  she  entered  it,  not  alone  from  tlie  rapidity  of 
her  walk,  but  from  remembering  that  she  was  about 
for  tlie  first  time  to  arrange  a  place  of  refuge  for 
her  secret  meetings  with  her  lover,  which  would 
save  them  both  from  all  the  nervous  fears  of  intrud- 
ing gamekeepers  and  early  sportsmen  which  had 
hitherto  tormented  them,  and  she  rejoiced,  deeply 
rejoiced,  as  she  remembered  the  struggle  she  had 
had  with  her  pride  before  she  could  determine  to 
let  Vidal  know  how  very  lowly  her  paternal  roof 
had  been,  that  she  had  conquered  it,  and  she  blessed 
the  prescient  wisdom  which  had  finally  counselled 
her  to  let  him  know  cdl  at  once. 

She  found  her  mother,  however,  in  a  terrible  ill* 
humour  from  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
once  her  last  visit.  Lucy  had  not  now  to  leam 
for  the  first  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  tbe 
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ridow  Dalton  in  good-hiunour  if  she  hoped  to 
QJoy  in  peace  her  now  settled  residence  at  the 
ark;  and  it  had  been  her  frequent,  though  not 
oite  her  constant  custom  to  visit  her  early  in  the 
Loming,  as  by  so  doing  she  both  avoided  the 
egrading  spectacle  of  her  drunkenness,  which 
irely  now  failed  to  be  visible  later  in  the  day,  and 
leaped  also  the  chance  of  being  seen  by  the  neigh- 
ours  to  enter  the  humble  abode  of  her  mother. 

But  her  recent  habit  of  meeting  Vidal  in  the 
ood  before  breakfast  had  interfered  with  this;  and 
lere  was  so  much  to  be  done  afterwards,  in  prac- 
sing  at  home,  and  rehearsing  abroad  ;  in  arrang- 
ig  old  dresses,  or  imagining  new  ones,  that  till  she 
It  how  commodious  her  mother's  roof  might  be  to 
er,  she  had  almost  lulled  herself  into  forgetfulness 
lat  it  existed.  But  now  she  came,  not  only  bent 
pon  assuaging  the  ill-humour  which  she  was  sure 
fmeeting,  but  determined  to  obtain  her  object,  even 
',  the  price  of  gold,  if  she  could  not  succeed  with- 
at  it,  though  few  at  her  age  parted  with  their 
loney  so  reluctantly. 

"  So !  my  fine  princess  I"  exclaimed  the  red-faced 
irago,  as  Lucy  entered,  and  closed  the  door 
shind  her,  '^  you  expect,  maybe,  that  I  shall 
U  down  upon  my  knees  to  thank  you  for  the 
mour  and  glory  of  your  company  ?   But  I'll  tell 
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you  what,  Miss  Lucy,  I  have  ten  times  a  greater 
fancy  to  knock  you  down  instead — and  would  it 
not  be  serving  you  right,  you  iindutiful  minx? 
What !  you  are  grown  too  grand,  I  trow,  to  show 
folks  that  you  arc  your  mother's  daughter  any 
longer ! — ^hcy  ?  Your  head  is  turned,  isn't  it,  with 
your  baU  goings  and  your  play  actings  ?  And  how 
long,  in  the  devil's  name,  do  you  think  I'll  bear  it? 
How  long,  my  fine  lady,  d'ye  think  it  will  be  before 
I  turn  it  round  again  upon  your  shoulders  ?  And  if 
I  did  happen  to  crack  your  neck  in  the  doing  it, 
how  much  less  of  child's  love  and  duty  would  there 
be  in  the  world  ?  Can  your  ladyship  be  pleased  to 
tell  me  that  ?" 

"  It  is  no  good  for  you  to  go  on  bullying  me  in 
this  way,  mother,"  said  Lucy,  having  listened  to 
her  for  some  time  with  a  greater  appearance  of 
patience  than  usual;  "for  if  you  scold  from  this 
time  to  this  time  twelvemonth,  you  won't  be  aUe 
to  put  more  than  twenty-four  hours  into  one  day. 
You  don't  suppose  I  am  to  be  kept  up  at  the  paric 
for  notliing,  do  you?  If  you  do,  I  only  just  wiah 
you  would  prove  it,  that's  all;  for  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  having  to  come  here,  and  go  therei  it 
every  body's  bidding.  It's  all  very  well  to  be 
called  Miss  Dalton,  and  to  get  my  dinners  and 
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sappers  scot  £ree,  to  aaj  nothing  of  mj  clothing; 
but  mj  legs  and  my  fingers,  too,  pay  for  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  if  your  allowance  doesn't." 

This  was  most  completely  untrue  in  every  way,  for 
the  heiress  of  Dalbury  did  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
way  of  attendance  upon  the  coachman's  daughter, 
than  the  coachman's  daughter  did  in  attendance  upon 
her.  However,  this  was  one  of  the  facts  which  it 
was  pretty  nearly  impossible  for  the  widow  Dalton 
to  find  out,  and  it  was,  therefore,  precisely  the 
sort  of  statement  which  it  was  most  convenient  to 
make. 

But  it  did  not  satisfy  the  old  woman  in  her  present 
humour,  and  she  replied  to  it  by  saying:  ^'  Then, 
by  the  Uving  Jingo,  I  wiU  make  them  pay  me 
wages  for  it !  Play  is  play;  and  as  long  as  you  did 
nothing  else,  I  let  them  go  on,  and  said  nothing. 
But  if  you  are  put  to  work,  girl,  it  shall  be  for  me. 
What  am  I  the  better  for  their  calling  you  miss? 
If  really  and  truly  they  mean  one  of  these  days  to 
make  you  a  lady  outright,  why  don't  they  invite 
your  own  mother  to  come  and  see  it.  Why,  too, 
is  my  own  flesh  and  blood  to  be  kept  firom  me? 
If  you  can't  come  to  me.  Miss  Lucy,  I'll  show  them 
that  I  can  come  to  you;  and  it  maybe,  if  they 
dcm't  behave  so  as  to  pleasure  me,  I  may  give  them 
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a  little  more  of  my  company  than  is  agreeable.  The 
servants  have  had  orders  to  keep  me  at  arm's  lengtL 
I  know  all  that;  and  upon  the  false  pretence,  too, 
of  my  sometimes  taking  a  drop  too  much,  which  is 
just  as  great  a  lie  as  that  they  are  any  of  them  too 
good,  for  I  never  take  a  single  thimbleful  more 
than  my  poor  stomach  do^vnright  requires.  But 
tliat's  no  matter;  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  if  I  do. 
Neither  father  nor  daughter,  ever  gave  me  a  penny 
to  pay  for  it — and  I*m  not  going  to  ask  'em.  But 
what  I  am  going  to  ask  is,  for  your  wages.  Miss 
Lucy  Dalton,  and  that  I'll  have,  till  such  time  as 
you  are  of  age,  or  my  name  is  not  Margaret  Dal- 
ton, and  it  would  be  queer  if  I  had  blundered  about 
my  name,  you  know,  because  /  have  had  nothing 
to  turn  my  head  since  first  I  got  it." 

Rarely  in  the  course  of  Lucy's  short  life  had  her 
bold  spirit  been  so  completely  daimted  as  at  that 
moment.  She  knew  her  mother  too  well  to  feel 
any  doubt  of  her  executing  her  threat,  unless  some 
efiectual  means  were  at  once  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  She  Imd  never  told  her  mother  of  the 
pecimiary  arrangements  which  had  been  made  upon 
her  having  been  installed  as  a  regular  inmate  at  the 
park,  and  she  could  only  suppose  diat  her  angiy 
parent  had  guessed  the  truth  or  something  like  it 
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from  the  greatly  improved  style  of  her  dress.  Till 
this  arrangement  had  been  made,  tliere  had  always 
been  a  certain  subordinance  of  style  in  the  dress  of 
Lucy,  when  compared  to  that  of  her  young  mistress, 
even  when  wearing  the  very  same  garments,  perhaps, 
wliich  the  heiress  had  worn  before;  but  now  her 
general  appearance  was  completely  altered,  and 
Dalberina  was  frequently  less  smart  than  her 
confidant. 

This  truth  flashed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of 
Lucy,  and  bitterly  did  she  lament  the  want  of 
caution  which  had  led  to  such  a  display  of  her 
wealth.  But  how  was  the  danger  to  be  averted? 
It  was  not  the  fear  lest  her  salary,  or  any  part  of  it, 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  mother,  which  thus 
alarmed  her;  that  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but 
it  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  still  greater 
danger  which  threatened  her,  should  her  terrible 
mother  really  attack  the  squire  with  a  demand  for 
her  WAGES !  Nothing,  she  was  quite  sure,  would 
induce  him  to  retain  her  afterwards  as  the  drawing- 
room  companion  of  his  daughter,  and  as  a  guest  who 
was  to  be  introduced  by  him  to  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  proper  society  for  them  also. 

His  well-known  horror  of  the  widow  Dalton's 
former  visitations  at  the  park  had  led  to  the  system 
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of  caution,  which  had  of  late  ahnost  entirely  pie- 
vented  them.  But  if  she  once  got  it  into  her  head 
that  her  daughter's  residence  there  gave  her  a  claim 
to  waffes,  not  only  would  her  visits  be  renewed,  but 
in  a  style  that  must  infallibly  lead  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  Lucy's  hopes. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  beautiful  girl  stood  before 
her  mother  as  if  she  had  been  planetHStruck.  The 
widow  Dalton  laughed.  '*  What!  your  ladyship 
doesn't  like  the  notion  of  my  applying  to  your  lady- 
ship's master  for  your  ladyship's  wages?"  said  she. 
"  Of  course,  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  but  it's  not  to 
be  helped  or  altered,  I  promise  you.  So  now  you 
may  go  back  to  yoiu:  grandeur,  Miss  Lucy  Dalton, 
and  I  will  have  the  honour  of  returning  your  call 
very  soon,  as  polite  as  possible,  my  dear.  What  d'ye 
stand  there  for,  girl,  looking  like  a  stuck  pig?  Be 
oflf!  I  am  busy.  It  is  dme  that  I  should  set  about 
making  myself  smart  for  my  visit." 

Tlie  hard-featured  virago  was  quite  in  earnest 
Her  daughter  looked  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was 
so.     There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

"  Sit  down,  mother,  will  you?'  said  Lucy,  setting 
her  the  example,  and  smiling  up  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  light-hearted  glee,  as  foreign  £rom  her 
heart  as  holy  thoughts  of  heaven.    ^*  Sit  down,  mo- 
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ther,  and  just  listen  to  what  I  have  got  to  say  to 
you,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  not  be  quite  so 
angry  with  me." 

Had  Lucy  burst  into  tears,  and  attempted  to 
soften  the  sturdy  obstinacy  of  her  mother's  heart  by 
entreaties,  she  would  probably  only  have  confirmed 
her  purpose.  But  now  her  curiosity  was  awakened^ 
and  having  set  her  arms  a  Mmboy  and  looked  at  her 
daughter  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  that  was 
half  anger  and  half  admiration,  she  complied  with 
her  request,  placed  herself  in  a  chair  opposite  to 
her,  and,  resting  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and 
her  chin  on  her  hands,  said,  "  Set  off,  then,  my 
lady,  and  let  us  hear  some  of  your  grand  adven- 
tures." 

Some  "  grand  adventure"  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  dangerous  direction  of  the  widow 
Dalton's  thoughts;  and  Lucy  knew  that  she  must 
invent  something  that  might  keep  her  quiet.  The 
danger  that  any  falsehoods  told  now  might  lead  to 
trouble  hereafter,  was  too  distant  and  too  dimly 
seen  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  her  present  ter- 
ror, and  she  therefore  boldly  said,  "  Mother  dear, 
I  am  going  to  be  married;  and  now  tell  me  what 
you  will  say  to  that?" 

And  how  long  has  that  been  settled,  Miss  Duti- 
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ful?"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton,  her  state  of  mind,  how- 
ever, evidently  beginning  to  soften. 

"  Wliy,  now,  this  very  moment,  almost,  I  might 
say,"  replied  Lucy,  "  and  a  marriage  it  will  be, 
mother,  if  we  can  go  tlirough  with  it,  that  will  put 
you  in  cotton  for  life,  and,  what  you  will  like  better 
still,  perhaps,  it  will  make  you  hold  up  your  head 
as  high  as  the  squire  himself.  He  would  have  got 
the  gentleman  for  Miss  Mary,  if  he  could,  I  pro- 
mise you;  and  that's  the  very  point  that  makes  the 
difficulty." 

"  The  difficulty?    Why  you  don't  mean  that  the 

squire  wants  to  run  away  with  a  gentleman  by 
force,  in  order  to  make  him  marry  his  daughter? 
That's  not  over  Ukely,  is  it?  I  should  think  the 
girl  wasn't  come  to  that  condition  yet." 

"That^s  not  quite  it,  mother!"  returned  Lucy, 
laughing.  (Had  she  looked  vexed,  or  put  out,  at 
that  moment,  she  liad  been  lost.)  **  That's  not  it, 
my  good  mother.  Tlie  squire  won't  run  away  with 
him.  He  would  find  that  rather  a  hard  job.  But 
the  young  gentleman  is  a  cousin,  and  the  squire 
watches  him  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  and  what  we 
are  afraid  of  is,  that  he  will  be  sending  off  word  to 
his  family,  and  so  stop  our  marriage  at  once,  before 
we  can  have  had  time  or  opportunity  to  settle  my 
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tUng.  I  am  not  twenty-one  yet,  mother,  by  a  great 
deal,  you  know,  and  therefore  we  must  be  married 
by  banns,  and  you  must  go  with  us,  mother,  dear, 
to  stay  the  time  out  in  some  far  off  parish.  But  he 
will  take  care  to  make  you  comfortable,  for  my  sake. 
And  I  have  told  him  all  about  you,  and  that  you 
were  to  live  like  a  lady  all  the  rest  of  your  days. 
^  And  how  else^  said  he,  ^  do  you  think  I  would  let 
my  wife^s  mother  live  f  So  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  that,  dear  mother;  but  the  trouble  is,  the 
danger  we  every  minute  nm  if  we  speak  to  one 
another.  You  never  saw  any  body  watched  as  he 
IB,  since  you  were  bom.  He  gets  so  angry  some- 
times, that  I  am  in  the  greatest  fright  for  fear  he 
should  set  off.  And  then  what  is  to  become  of  us, 
for  his  people  will  be  sure  to  hear  about  me,  and 
they  will  take  care  that  he  shall  never  come  near 
me  again !" 

And  here  Lucy  thought  it  right  to  weep  a  little, 
and  her  pocket  handkerchief  was  drawn  out  for  the 
purpose. 

"  Never  you  frighten  yourself  about  that,  Lucy- 
keep  up  a  good  heart,  girl,  and  we'll  carry  the  mat- 
ter through  in  spite  of  'em  all.  Does  Miss  Mary 
know  any  thing  about  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dalton. 

VOL,  II.  O 
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"  Not  a  word,  mother  !  All  is  safe  as  yet.  No- 
body  guesses  that  it  has  come  to  an  offer,  nor  any 
thing  like  it.  The  old  ladies,  the  goyemesses,  you 
know  have  been  making  their  impertinent  observa- 
tions  about  some  people  being  in  luck  to  he  so  much 
admired.  I  know  what  it  all  means;  but  I  say 
nothing.  The  great  difficulty,  mother,  is  how  to 
get  a  quiet  half  hour  for  us  to  speak  to  one  another, 
for  though  he  has  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage  as 
honourable  and  distinct  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
gentleman  to  speak,  we  were  interrupted  before  I 
could  make  a  word  of  answer,  and  the  next  time 
we  got  a  minute  behind  the  folding  screen  in  the 
library,  I  said  that  about  you,  and  then  in  bounced 
the  French  mademoiselle.  Oh,  mother !  you  can't 
think  how  horiid  it  is  to  be  so  bothered.  And 
then  the  danger,  you  know,  of  its  all  being  broke 
off  if  it  is  found  out." 

"  It  must  NOT  be  found  out,  girL  You  must 
both  of  you  mind  tliat,  whatever  you  do,  for  if  it 
is,  I  know  what  will  come  next — ^they  will  be  after 
bringing  him  or  liis  people  here,  some  imluckydayy 
just  to  prove  that  I  am  not  the  proper  sort  of  body 
to  make  a  lady  of,  and  tliat  would  be  no  proof 
neither;  for  only  just  set  me  up  properly,  and  you 
shall  see,  all  of  you,  that  there  is  more  in  me 
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than  you  think  for^"  said  the  widow,  with  great 
energy. 

"There  is  nobody,  mother,"  returned  Lucy, 
"  who  can  do  so  much  to  prevent  its  being  found 
out,  as  your  own  self.  If  you  would  only  manage 
to  let  us  meet,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  quietly  here — 
to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  we  should  be 
able  to  settle  every  thing,  and  go  back  to  them  all 
at  the  park  so  quiet  and  composed,  without  being 
any  longer  obliged  to  torment  ourselves  by  seeking 
stolen  opportimities  for  speaking  to  each  other;  will 
you  do  this  dear  mother  ?" 

"Yes,  girl,  I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton,  her 
temper  evidently  restored  to  its  very  nearest  ap- 
proach to  good-humour.  "  But  what  will  your 
gentleman  think  of  your  old  mother,  Lucy  ?  Won't 
he  be  frightened  from  his  good  intentions  by  seeing 
such  a  figure  as  this  ?' 

"  Listen, mother,"  retumedLucy,  in  atone  a  great 
deal  more  beguiling  than  any  of  mere  coaxing  could 
have  been,  for  it  was  the  tone  of  real  earnest  busi- 
ness. "  Listen,  dear  mother,  and  you  will  find  that 
I  have  not  forgotten  any  thing.  You  are  quite 
right  about  his  not  seeing  you  in  this  dress,  nor  in- 
deed in  any  other  that  you  have  got.  I  have 
thought  of  that,  I  promise  you,  and,  therefore,  you 
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must  not  be  at  home,  mother  dear,  either  to-morrow, 
or  any  other  day  till  I  have  been  able  to  get  you  a 
dress,  from  top  to  toe,  that  shall  make  you  look  like 
a  lady — and  a  lady  you  shall  be,  as  soon  as  my  hand 
is  joined  to  his,  or  I  -will  see  the  reason  why.  What 
you  must  do,  mother,  is  to  make  this  room  as  neat 
and  decent  as  you  can,  and  you  must  let  me  have 
the  key,  for  you  know  you  have  only  got  to  pull 
the  door  after  you  to  make  it  shut  safe  enough,  if 
you  unhook  the  bolt  of  the  lock  behind.  And 
when  you  have  done  this,  dear  mother,  you  may 
go  to  the  '  Queen's  Head,'  if  you  like  it,  and  chat 
away  tlie  time  for  an  hour  or  so.  Look  here,  I 
have  got  half-a-crown  left  out  of  the  money  the 
squire  gave  me  to  buy  some  decent  things.  That 
will  pay,  you  know,  for  any  thing  you  may  like  to 
take.  And  I  will  hook  back  the  lock  again  when  I 
go,  leaving  the  key  in  the  inside,  and  the  door  on  the 
latch,  against  you  come  back.  Will  you  do  all 
this  for  me,  mother  dear?"  and  she  gave  the  old 
woman  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  loving  kiss. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  it, 
only  I  should  like  to  be  quite  sure,"  added  the 
widow  Dalton,  after  thinking  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  "  I  should  like  to  be  quite  sure,  Lucy, 
that  you  would  be  safe  with  the  gentleman;  young 
girls  sometimes  are  terrible  thoughtless." 
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"  Do  you  think  that  I  should  be  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  thoughtless  young  girls,  mother?*  said 
Lucy,  with  a  sly  sort  of  smile,  "  especially  with 
such  a  match  before  my  eyes?  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  mother,  eh?" 

"No,  girl,  I  don't  think  you  would,"  replied 
the  mother,  laughing;  "  and,  at  any  rate,  I  don't 
very  well  see  what  else  there  is  to  be  done." 

"There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  nothing  in 
the  world,"  replied  Lucy,  highly  delighted  at  the 
successful  issue  of  her  visit;  "  now  give  me  another 
kiss,  and  rU  be  off." 

The  mother  laid  her  heavy,  coarse  hands  upon 
the  delicate  shoulders  of  her  child,  and  looking  at 
her  fair  &ce  with  a  good  deal  of  maternal  admira- 
tion, said, 

"  You  arc  fit  to  be  the  bride  of  a  king,  girl,  if 
beauty  was  all  he  wanted.  But  you  have  not  told 
me  the  name  of  the  gentleman  yet.  What  is  my 
handsome  daughter  to  be  called  when  she  is  a 
real  lady?' 

"  And  that's  a  secret  I  dare  not  tell  for  my  life," 
replied  Lucy,  again  kissing  her  mother  hastily^ 
but  with  both  a  joyous  and  caressing  manner.  "  I 
have  promised  your  son  that  is  to  be,  that  his  name 
should  never  pass  my  lips  till  we  were  safe,  quite, 
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quite  safe,  mother,  from  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  its  being  spoken.  And  you  cannot  blame 
him  for  that,  mother !  It  only  shows  how  much 
in  earnest  he  is.  Good  bye;  make  the  room  look 
as  nice  as  you  can,  and  put  plenty  of  sweet  flowers 
in  the  two  flower-pots.  Good  bye!"  and  taking 
the  key  from  the  lock  as  she  spoke,  the  beautiiul 
Lucy  left  the  cottage  without  waiting  for  fiirtber 
parley. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

For  some  minutes  after  Lucy  left  him,  the 
worthy  squire  of  Dalbury  remained  sitting  in  his 
elbow-chair,  in  deep  meditation.  Some  people 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  he  was  ruminating,  with 
a  little  anxiety,  upon  the  statement  he  had  just 
heard  respecting  the  condition  of  his  daughter's 
heart,  or  upon  the  great  imcertainty  in  which  he 
found  himself  with  regard  to  the  family  and  fortune 
of  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  learned  was  so  pas- 
sionately attached  to  her,  and  for  whom  she  had 
conceived  so  very  strong  an  affection  in  return. 

But  no  such  thoughts  occupied  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. Lord  Randal's  introduction  and  evident  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Vidal,  was  evidence  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Clementson,  of  his  being  a  gen- 
tleman. And  as  to  his  fortune,  which  point  was, 
in  CbmI,  the  real  object  of  all  his  anadety,  his  only 
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fear  was  that  it  might  prove  so  large,  or  so  unfor- 
tunately biurdened  by  a  favourite  mansion,  as  to 
make  his  own  determination  tliat  Mary  should 
never  leave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  fatal  stumb- 
ling block. 

Mr.  Clementson,  notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  first  love,  and  the  early  loss  of  his 
second,  was  of  so  very  joyous  and  happy  a  tem- 
perament, that  any  thing  like  prolonged  anxiety 
was  intolerable  to  him.  He  therefore  resolved  at 
once  to  ascertain  how  far  tlie  inferences  and  con- 
jectures of  Lucy  Dalton  were  correct  respecting 
the  state  of  Mr.  Vidal's  affections. 

As  to  the  feelings  of  his  Mary  respecting  him, 
he  had,  as  we  know,  fancied  himself  acquainted 
with  them  for  some  time  past.  Her  openly  expressed 
admiration  for  the  gentleman  on  some  occasionfl^ 
and  her  bright  blushes  on  others,  when  some  of  that 
fascinating  man's  habitual  love-makings  were  be- 
stowed on  her,  had  left  him  little  or  no  doubt  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  confidant's  statement  rcspectiDg 
her. 

As  far  as  respected  the  question  as  to  whether 
Mary  was  to  be  made  liappy  in  her  own  way,  ho 
had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind.  No  consideratioB 
on  earth  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  induce 
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him  to  oppose  her  wishes,  short  of  beUeving  that 
the  indulgence  of  them  would  certainly  make  her 
miserable. 

And  even  on  all  the  ordinary  points  to  which  a 
father  would  be  likely  to  look,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
as  &r  as  he  could,  whether  all  things  promised  well, 
he  was  perhaps  less  anxious  than  most  men,  &om 
believing  that  by  care,  forethought,  and  all  the  pre- 
cautions they  could  suggest,  he  might  still  so  far 
retain  the  power  of  guarding  her  from  danger,  that 
it  would  be  safer  for  her  happiness  to  trust  to  this, 
than  to  disappoint  her  young  affections  by  wait- 
ing, vainly  perhaps  at  last,  to  discover  whether 
the  man  she  loved  were  as  perfect  as  herself. 

AU  this,  however,  was  only  his  general  theory, 
and  had  been  long  ago  fixed  firmly  in  his  mind  as 
a  leading  article  in  his  manual  of  paternal  wisdom. 
But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vidal,  he  felt  that  no  such 
considerations  were  necessary  in  order  to  induce  Lim 
to  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  him.  The 
sort  of  imiversal  homage  which  appeared  offered  to 
him  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  together  with 
ihe  imposing  tone  of  conscious,  yet  gentle  and  grace- 
ful superiority  which  rendered  his  manners  at  once 
80  dignified,  and  so  attractive,  threw  all  doubt 
lespectiug  his^  merits  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
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liigh  character,  to  a  distance  that  was  quite  out  of 
sight. 

No  difficulties  therefore  of  that  sort  embarrassed 
him. 

But  how  was  he  to  open  the  negotiation?  There 
was,  he  could  not  deny  it,  some  little  difficulty  here. 
Less,  however,  greatly  less  to  Mr.  Clementson,  than 
there  would  have  been  to  most  men.  Few  gende- 
men  in  his  station  in  life,  had  mixed  less  in  general 
society  than  he  had  done.  He  was  as  little  a  num 
of  the  world  as  Parson  Adams  himself,  and  in  many 
respects  his  character  rested  altogether  upon  the 
simple,  native,  xmsopliisticated  qualities  of  his  heart 
Jolm  Jonas  Clementson  was,  at  fifty-five,  very  like 
what  John  Jonas  Clementson  had  been  at  fifteen — 
kind-hearted,  affiictionate,  cheerful,  and  generous. 

Almost  the  only  thing  approaching  to  worldly 
wisdom  wliich  he  had  acquired,  was  a  comfort- 
able consciousness  of  the  value  of  a  good  estate. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  might,  perhaps,  hsje 
been  a  diffident  man,  which  now  he  was  not.  Bnt 
in  that  case  his  diffidence  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  shyness;  he  was  ever  thinking  too 
much  about  the  agreeabUness  of  other  people,  and 
too  little  about  his  own,  to  have  rendered  this  poflnbk. 
But  it  might  have  arisen  firom    feeling  that  ko 
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had  not  as  much  power  as  he  wished,  to  be  kind 
and  generous  to  every  bodj. 

As  it  was,  however,  he  had  this  power,  and  it 
warmed,  as  well  as  cheered  his  heart,  whenever  he 
thought  of  it.  And  upon  the  present  occadon  it 
suggested  to  him  a  line  of  conduct  which  had  more 
of  fearless  confidence,  mixed  with  a  little  conscious 
Buperiori^,  than  of  worldly  usage,  or  of  worldly 
prudence  in  it.  In  short  he  determined  upon  seek- 
ing a  conversation  with  Mr.  Yidal,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
whether  he  really  was  very  much  in  love  with  his 
Mary  or  not  He  had  no  fear  whatever  of  being 
deluded  in  that  matter.  He  knew  too  well  what  it 
was  to  love  Mary  as  a  fEither,  not  to  be  sharp-sighted 
on  that  point.  And  if  the  man  did  seem  properly 
and  sufficiently  miserable,  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  give  him  enough  encouragement  to 
set  things  going,  in  a  way  to  make  his  darling 
as  happy  as  her  own  little  heart  could  wish. 

Had  Squire  Clementson  taken  it  into  his  head, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  another  look  into 
the  heart  of  Mary,  before  he  attempted  to  sound 
the  depths  of  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Yidal,  it  might 
have  been  better.  But  in  the  first  place,  he  truly 
believed   that  he   knew  all   about  Mary's  heart 
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already.  And  in  the  next,  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  making  her  blush  and  tremble  befoie 
him.  No !  She  should  be  made  happy,  and  in  her 
own  way  too,  without  having  any  thing  to  plague 
her,  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  meditations,  Mr. 
Clementson,  of  Dalbury  Park,  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following  note  to  Mr.  Vidal,  of . . . .,  of  Europe. 

"  My  deab  Sib, 
^'  You  were  asking  me  some  questions  the  other 
day  respecting  our  manner  of  feeding  eels  in  the 
preserves.  If  Mr.  Norman  has  not  bedded  you  too 
firmly  into  his  geological  rock,  I  wish  you  would 
ride  over  here  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  think  I 
could  show  you  the  whole  process  very  conveniently. 
I  shall  be  on  the  ground  with  my  men  about 
twelve — and  having  shown  you  how  the  eels  eat 
their  luncheon,  wc  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  you 
how  we  eat  ours  afterwards. 

**  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  John  Jonas  Clementsok." 

The  heart  of  Vidal  leaped  as  he  read  this  episde- 
He  remembered  well,  most  particularly  well|  eveiy 
word  which  Lucy  had  said  to  him  respecting  het 
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purposed  plan  of  operations.  He  remembered  that 
she  had  first  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  little 
heiress^  and  probe  the  state  of  her  heart  respecting 
him;  and,  if  it  was  such  as  they  hoped  and  expected, 
she  was  then  to  see  Mr.  Clementson,  and  communi- 
cate the  state  of  the  case  to  him. 

^*  And  then,"  Lucy  had  said  (for  he  remembered 
her  very  words),  "  and  then  the  worthy  gentleman 
will  seek  an  interview  with  you."  The  interview 
was  now  sought;  On  that  point  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  And  might  not  all  the  rest  be  taken  for 
granted? 

He  thought  so. 

He  knew  Lucy  well  enough  to  feel  pretty  certain 
that  if  any  circumstance  unfavourable  to  their  hopes 
occurred,  some  little  village  urchin  would  have 
been  fotmd  to  convey  an  intimation  of  it  to  the 
Fairy  Ring;  and  as  no  such  intimation  had  reached 
him,  he  felt  very  much  as  if  he  were  about  to  take 
possession  of  Dalbury  Park,  without  let  or  hindrance 
of  any  kind. 

And  Clara  Maynard  ? 

Her  image  rose  before  him,  and  not  the  less 
lovely,  because  he  felt  that  an  imperious  destiny 
compelled  him  to  resign  her. 

As  to  any  difficulty  likely  to  arise  from   the 
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disagreeable  necessity  of  dismissing  her  from  the 
enviable  situation  of  wife-presumptive  to  the  fasci- 
nating Yidal,  he  feared  it  not.  But  he  was  sony 
for  her ;  he  was  sorry  for  himself !  She  was  so 
admirably  well  suited  to  him  in  person,  manners, 
deportment,  and  talent!  would  have  been  so  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  person  to  escort  to  the  opera  with 
credit;  to  drive  in  the  park  with  eclat ^  and  to  take 
with  him  on  many  of  his  visitings  with  advantage  I 

But  she  had  not  two  parks,  two  mansions,  and 
seven  thousand  a  year  to  embellish  them.  If  she 
had ;  notwithstanding  the  irresistible  fascinations  of 
his  Lucy  (which  he  trusted  would  not  last  long, 
for  they  really  engrossed  his  faculties  too  much), 
notwithstanding  his  present  passionate  devotion  to 
her,  he  felt  convinced  that  had  blind  fortime  only 
favoured  Clara  as  she  had  favoured  tlie  much  less 
lovely  Mary,  nothing  would  have  shaken  his  con- 
stancy! 

But  as  it  was,  he  was  engaged  to  pass  that 
evening  at  the  Town  Head  House;  and  he  must 
contrive  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  quarrel !  He  was 
really  sorry  for  it,  very  sorry :  he  told  himself  so 
again  and  again.  But  to  avoid  it,  was  utterly  im- 
possible ;  and  he  sighed  like  a  deeply  disappointed 
lover,  as  he  set  off  on  foot  (afker  sharing  the  snug 
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dinnier  and  coffee  of  Mr.  Norman),  determined  not 
to  retain  till  lie  had  made  the  beautiful,  the  incom- 
parable Clara  too  angry  with  him  to  leave  the  least 
probability  that  he  should  ever  set  off  upon  the 
same  walk  again. 

It  did  not  escape  him,  however,  that  it  was  just 
possible  that  both  he  and  his  Lucy,  too,  might  be 
mistaken,  and  that  if  such  were  the  case,  he  should 
certainly  be  dedrous  of  reverting  to  his  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Maynard,  several  little  family  cir- 
cumstances having  been  mentioned  in  his  tete-a-tete 
conversations  with  Mr.  Norman,  which  suggested 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  contingency  in  favour  of 
that  yoxmg  lady. 

But  this  consideration  in  no  degree  troubled  him. 
He  even  smiled  at  the  idea  that  any  woman,  whom 
he  had  once  permitted  to  love  him,  should  ever  so 
fiur  recover  her  freedom,  as  to  fly  from  him,  past 
the  reach  of  being  recalled.  No !  Poor  Clara !  He 
must  set  her  free.  But  it  should  be  no  farther  than 
a  wanton's  bird.  And  with  this  thought  in  his 
hearty  and  Dalbury  Park  in  his  head,  he  entered 
the  usual  sitting-room  of  the  Town  Head  House ; 
looking,  as  he  was  sadly  afraid,  as  handsome  as  ever. 
Poor  Clara !    But  how  could  he  help  it  ? 

Clara  and  Miss  Anne  Jenkins  were  sitting  there 
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tete-ct'tetej  and  tliey  both  of  them  blushed  as  he 
entered.  Clara  from  the  consciousness,  that  though 
he  was  expected,  she  was  not  at  that  moment 
thinking  of  him.  And  Miss  Anne,  because  she 
had  not  even  yet  quite  forgotten  how  very  dis- 
agreeable it  was  to  have  a  third  person  in  the  room, 
when  one  particukrly  wished  for  a  tiU^-tiU. 
Mr.  Yidal  was  as  usual  all  grace,  all  delicate  ob- 
servance, and  tender  solicitude.  "  Was  she  quite 
well  ?  Would  Miss  Anne  pledge  her  word  to  the 
precious  assurance,  that  Clara  had  caught  no  cold  at 
Lady  Thompson's  archery  breakfast?" 

Miss  Anne  declared  herself  very  particulady 
ready  to  pledge  her  word  to  this  effect.  And  then 
starting  up  very  suddenly,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh ! 
dear  me !  What  a  careless  creature  I  am,  to  be 
sure !  Only  think.  Clam,  of  my  having  left  the 
great  garden-gate  open !  I  have,  indeed,  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  of  it,  my  dear.  You  must  please  to 
excuse  me,  Air.  Yidal ;  but  we  never  do  leave  that 
gate  open ;  we  make  a  point  of  it.  Elizabeth 
would  be  so  vexed  with  me ! " 

These  words,  rather  rapidly  uttered,  lasted  her 
from  the  window  to  the  door;  having  reached 
which,  slie  turned  round,  gave  them  a  nod,  and 
vanished,  leaving  them,  as  she  hoped  and  believedf 
in  a  state  of  perfect  fehcity. 
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Clara  was  seated  at  the  same  little  work-table 
where  we  found  her  a  few  eventful  weeks  before, 
when  Mr.  Vidal  made  his  first  visit  to  Miss  Jenkins. 

He  drew  a  chair  towards  it,  and  placed  himself 
close  beside  her.  He  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and 
remembered  the  doubts  which  had  arisen  within  him 
at  that  first  visit,  as  to  whether  even  her  beauty 
could  stand  the  very  severe  simplicity  of  her  toilet. 
Those  doubts  returned  upon  him  now,  and  he  did 
not  now  discourage  them.  Indeed,  he  was  almost 
angry  at  her  running  the  risk  of  meeting  his  eye, 
enamoured  as  she  believed  it  to  be,  with  so  little 
'caution. 

"  Lucy  is  lovelier — Lucy  is  more  impassioned — 
Lucy  is  more  attractive,"  was  the  inward  soliloquy 
which  foHowed  that  earnest  look. 

And  then  his  eye  turned  upon  the  grass-plot  and 
the  mulberry-tree,  and  then  it  wandered  round  the 
room,  and  he  thought  of  the  satin  hangings  of  Dal- 
bury  Park,  as  he  looked  at  the  faded  chintz,  and 
well-washed  but  much-worn  sofa  cover,  of  the  late 
Lady  Arabella's  favourite  morning  room. 

And  then  he  looked  at  Clara  again,  and  said  to 
her:  "  I  am  come,  my  beloved,  to  announce  what 
I  hope  you  will  hear  rather  with  gladness  than  sor- 
row; I  am  come,  dearest,  to  tell  you  that  circum- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Stances  will^  I  fear,  oblige  me  to  leave  this  neigh* 
bourbood  immediately  and — " 

Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Clara  inno- 
cently said: 

**  Why  should  you  suppose  that  I  should  hear 
this  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Vidal?" 

'* Because,  my  lovely  Clara,"  he  replied,  "it 
comes  accompanied  with  the  announcement  ihat  we 
must  be  united  immediately;"  and  he  threw  his 
audacious  arm  around  her  as  he  spoke,  with  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  which  he  had  never  used  before. 

Clara  disengaged  herself,  and  moved  her  chair, 
saying  gravely:  '*  Of  course  we  shall  all  be  sony 
for  your  departure,  Mr.  Vidal.  But  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  this  should  hasten  our  marriage." 

^'  Impossible !"  cried  he,  starting  up,  drawing 
liimself  to  his  greatest  height,  and  looking  at  her 
with  vehement  indignation.  '^  Impossible,  MisB 
Maynard?  Impossible  that  my  sudden  departuze 
for  London  should  induce  you  to  comply  with  mj 
most  reasonable  request,  that  you  would  give  me 
your  hand  immediately?  Do  I  imdeistand  joa 
rightly?" 

*^  Most  certainly  I  said  so,"  said  Qaia,  gently; 
"  and  I  think  a  moment's  reflection  would  conTince 
you  that  I  am  right.    A  moment's  reflection,  pe^ 
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haps,  would  enable  you  to  recall  more  than  one  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  my  little  property,  which, 
as  my  aunt  Elizabeth  explained  to  you,  would 
render  several  months'  delay  necessary." 

"Necessary  for  guarding  your  property,  Miss 
Maynardy  against  the  possibility  of  its  either  serving 
my  wants  or  my  wishes.  Such  cautiousness,  pardon 
me,  is  equally  unworthy  of  us  both.  And  permit 
me  to  add,  that  if  fortime  had  been  my  object,  I 
should  not  have  placed  myself  within  reach  of  the 
suspicions  or  the  precautions  of  your  aunt." 

Clara  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  evi- 
dently as  much  surprised  as  offended  by  his  words 
and  manner,  and  then  she  went  on  with  the  needle- 
work upon  which  she  was  employed,  without  re- 
plying a  word,  or  giving  any  indication  whatever 
of  the  effect  produced  by  his  eloquence. 

Vidal  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
seeming  to  struggle  with  his  indignant  feelings. 

"  Tou  tell  me.  Miss  Maynard,"  he  resumed,  '^  that 
an  inmiediate  marriage  is  imposdble.  Wbat,  then, 
may  I  not  expect  when  I  add,  that  I  consider  it  to 
be  very  desirable  for  my  interest  that,  for  a  time  at 
least,  it  should  be  strictly  secret  also?  I  came  here, 
Clara,  determined  to  propose  to  you  a  step  which 
will  certainly  put  your  a£fection  for  me  to  the  test; 

p2 
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but  which  you  mil  not  refuse  if  you  love  me,  as  I 
hope  you  do.  I  come,  Clara,  to  implore  you  to 
elope  with  me  this  night — this  very  night,  dearest 
Clara,  and  without  permitting  your  aunts  to  guess 
in  what  direction  we  go." 

Clara  again  suspended  her  needle  for  a  moment, 
and  again  looked  up  at  him,  but  she  appeared  to 
think  he  had  not  finished  speaking,  and  she  said 
nothing,  but  quietly  resumed  her  employment. 

Mr.  Vidal,  however,  thought  he  had  said  enough; 
and  suddenly  standing  still,  immediately  oppoate 
to  her,  seemed  to  await  her  answer. 

But  still  Clara  spoke  not.  Perhaps  she  ww 
afraid  to  trust  her  voice.  Neither,  at  that  mo- 
ment, did  she  again  look  up.  Perliaps  she  was 
conscious  that  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye.  But 
whatever  the  emotion  produced  by  the  harangue 
slic  had  listened  to  might  be,  it  did  not  overpower 
her  long;  for,  before  Mr.  Vidal  moved  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  before  her  little  work-taUet 
she  conquered  it  sufficiently  both  to  look  up  and  to 
speak;  and  then  she  said : 

*'  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Vidal,  that  you  can  be  in 
any  great  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  lam 
likely  to  give  to  your  proposal.  But  if  you  arSf  I 
will  at  once  remove  it.    If  our  union  depend  Ujgoo 
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my  complying  with  this  proposal,  Mr.  Vidal,  it 
cannot  take  place.  Neither  do  I  believe  my  aunt 
Elizabeth  would  consent  to  any  hurry  in  the  busi- 
ness; nor  win  I  consent  to  do  any  thing  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  wishes." 

*'  And  this,  then,  is  the  love  you  bear  me  !*'  he 
replied,  in  an  accent  of  passionate  indignation.  '^  But 
perhaps  it  is  well,  Clara,  that  I  have  discovered  in 
time  how  little  you  are  inclined  to  give,  in  return 
for  the  boundless  affection  I  have  shown  you! 
TVue  it  is,  indeed,  most  true,  that  you  neither  are 
nor  can  be  aware  of  the  imprudent  strength  of  at- 
tachment which  I  have  demonstrated  in  offering 
you  my  hand.  You  cannot  know  this,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  you  can  appreciate  the  strength 
of  the  passion  which  has  actuated  me.  But  you 
have  now  taught  me,  Clara,  that  I  must  struggle 
with  this  passion,  even  if  the  doing  so  costs  me  my 
life !  And  dreadful,  indeed,  is  what  I  suffer  at  this 
moment !' 

And  here  again  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  long  and  rapid  strides.  But  no  more 
tears  came  into  Clara's  eyes;  she  was  thinking  at 
that  moment  that  her  fate  was  a  strange  one,  for 
she  was  driven  to  believe  that  the  silence  of  Arthur 
Lexington  had  in  it  something  that  she  could  more 
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easily  mistake  for  love  than  she  found  in  all  the 
vehemence  of  Theodore  Vidal,  and  then  she  almost 
smiled  in  bitterness  as  she  told  herself  how  very  idle  it 
was  to  make  comparisons  between  the  degrees  €i 
attachment  of  two  men,  who,  in  different  ways,  had 
so  clearly  proved  to  her  that  they  really  had  no 
attachment  to  her  at  all. 

'^  And  this  is  your  final  answer,"  said  Vidal, 
again  stopping  short  in  his  walk,  "and  here, 
Clara,  it  is  your  will  that  we  should  part?  Nay; 
speak,  MissMaynard !  Am  I  to  consider  myself  as 
a  rejected  man?* 

''  I  wish  you  to  consider,  Mr.  Vidal,  that  in  what 
I  have  said  to  you  I  have  spoken  my  real  feelings 
and  intentions,"  replied  Clara. 

And  then  Mr.  Vidal  stru<^  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  threw  his  handsome  head  back,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  with  a  very  despairing  expression  upon 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  of  all  of  which  Clara  was 
quite  aware,  though  she  did  not  exactly  look  up. 

After  a  few  seconds  thus  spent,  Mr.  Vidal  seemed 
to  make  an  effort  to  compose  himself.  He  pressed 
both  his  hands  strongly  against  his  fine  broad  chesfc, 
relieved  his  heart  in  some  slight  degree  by  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  then  once  again  drew  near  to 
Miss  Maynard,  and  looked  at  her  with  theatxioal 
earnestness  for  a  moment. 
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*^  Clara !"  he  said,  ill  a  voice  of  the  deepest  ten* 
demessy  *'  Clara!  ever  lovely,  and,  I  greatly  fear, 
ever  to  be  beloved,  these  moments  are  too  terribly 
painful  to  last.  What  they  may  be  to  you,  I  know 
not.  To  me,  they  are  like  the  tearing  of  soul  and 
body  asunder  I  I  cannot  bear  it!  If  they  last,  I 
am  undone  !'*  He  stopped,  and  seemed  almost  to 
gasp  for  breath. 

"  It  is  a  fiightfol  necessity,  sweet  Clara  that  for- 
bids  me,  from  feelings  of  honour,  too  refined,  per- 
haps,  to  be  guided  by  without  a  penalty  in  this 
miserable  world  of  ours,  it  is  most  painful  that  feel- 
ings of  honour  prevent  my  explaining  to  you  at 
length  my  most  peculiar,  and  most  embarrassing 
situation.  But  I  may  not  do  it.  I  will  only  say 
that  did  you  know  all,  you  would  honour  me,  and 
that  were  my  connexions  less  distinguished,  or  my 
fortune  more  independent,  I  should  not  have  been 
driven  to  have  made  you  the  rash  proposal  you  have 
heard  this  night !  You  have,  perhaps,  treated  me 
with  some  harshness,  which  has  not  been  altogether 
deserved.  But  no  matter.  Perhaps  the  remem* 
brance  of  it  may  be  useful  to  me.  There  is  now 
but  one  point,  Clara,  upon  which  I  will  still  venture 
a  request,  and  whatever  my  enforced  concealments 
may  lead  you  to  think  of  me,  my  opinion  of  your 
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moral  qualities  is  such  as  to  make  me  feel  perfectly 
secure  that  you  will  grant  it.  My  position,  though 
it  may  be  a  brilliant  one,  is  still  very  precaiious, 
and  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  destroy  my  hopes 
of  its  eventually  becoming  what  I  wish,  as  your 
publishing  the  particulars  of  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us.  It  must  be  best  for  both  of  us  that  the 
rumour  which  may  have  arisen  about  us  should  die 
away,  which  it  infallibly  will  do,  if  not  kept  alive 
by  imprudent  disclosures,  either  on  your  mde  or 
mine.  May  I  ask  you.  Miss  Maynard,  to  promifie 
me  that  oiu:  unfortunate,  and  short-lived  engage- 
ment shall  rest  a  secret?  And  may  I  ask  the  same 
promise  from  yoiu:  aunts?' 

All  this  was  said  in  a  tone  of  the  most  profound 
melancholy,  excepting  the  last  sentence,  and  in  the 
delivery  of  that  there  was  a  sort  of  buainesa-like  in- 
tonation, which  Clara  seemed  to  catch  as  she  re- 
plied, 

'^  You  may  be  quite  easy  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Vidal,  and  might  believe,  I  think,  even  without  my 
assurance  to  that  effect,  that  neither  my  good 
aunts  nor  myself,  are  at  all  likely  to  feel  any  plea- 
sure, either  in  remembering,  or  in  publishing,  what 
has  passed  between  us." 

^^  I  thank  you,''  he  replied  solemnly;  and,  again 
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aighing  profousdlyf  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  take 
his  leave;  but,  Iiaving  taken  up  his  hat  and  stick, 
he  paused,  and  then  added,  rather  plaintively,  *'  I 
have — ^not  another  favour  to  ask.  No!  that  is  over 
for  ever.  But  I  would  ask  a  question.  Tell  me, 
Miss  Maynard,  and  tell  me  with  all  your  usual  ad- 
mirable sincerity,  has  any  thing  which  has  yet  passed 
between  us,  been  spoken  of  by  you,  or  your  aunts, 
in  the  neighbourhood?" 

•*  Never,  Mr.  Vidal,"  replied  Clara. 

'*  And  I  have  your  promise  that  it  never  shall?" 
said  he,  "  either  by  you  or  by  them?' 

'*  You  have,  sir,"  she  said,  bowing  her  beautiful 
head  to  him,  as  she  sat  at  her  work. 

'^  Now  then  I"  he  exclaimed,  *'  it  is  time  that  I 
should  tear  myself  from  you!  Heaven,  for  ever 
and  for  ever,  bless  you,  loveliest  Clara !  And  be 
assured,  that  let  my  future  fate  be  what  it  may,  it  is 
here  that  I  would  have  wished  to  live  for  ever !" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  dropped  very  gracefully 
upon  one  knee,  seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  and  to  his  heart — recovered  his  feet  with  a 
sort  of  convulsive  spring,  that  seemed  like  a  move- 
ment of  mortal  agony,  and  was  out  of  the  room  in 
a  moment. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

We  may  now  attend  our  hero  to  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Clementson,  which  took  place  on  the 
morning  following  that  which  has  been  described 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Precisely  punctual  to  the 
hour  of  twelve,  Mr.  Vidal  walked  across  the  park 
to  the  door  of  the  house  which  opened  upon  the 
cloisters,  just  as  the  squire  was  about  to  enter  it,  in 
order  to  wait  his  arrival. 

'*  Ah !  Mr.  Vidal^  you  are  a  punctual  man,  I  see. 
So  much  the  better,  sir,  so  much  the  better.  Pane- 
tuaUty.  and  early  rising,  aro  the  best  specifics  I  un 
acquainted  with  for  lengthening  life.  Father 
Mathew  and  the  water  doctors  are  nothing  to  them. 
We  will  go  and  look  after  the  eels  immediately;  1^ 
come  with  me  for  five  minutes  first,  into  my  libraiyt 
will  you  ?** 

Mr.   Vidal   bowed  a  smiling  acquiescence,  and 
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prepared  to  follow  his  host,  who  with  a  firm,  but 
rapid  step,  preceded  him  through  the  well-fitted  up 
billiard-room  and  handsome  hall,  into  the  nobly 
large,  and  nobly  furnished  apartment  he  had  named. 

But  rapid  as  the  step  was,  the  still  more  rapid 
fiiculties  of  Vidal  had  opportunity  to  observe  in  the 
most  satis&ctory  manner  the  excellent  style  of 
every  object  that  he  passed. 

Yes,  that  was  precisely  the  kind  of  dwelling  cal- 
culated to  suit  him  as  a  country  residence.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  at  thirty- 
seven  it  might  be  more  agreeable  to  enjoy  the  cele- 
brated English  vie  de  chateau  in  one's  own  mansion, 
than  to  have  the  trouble  of  for  ever  seeking  it  at 
that  of  a  friend. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Vidal,  sit  down  here.  This  is 
a  pleasant  window.  I  like  nothing  better  in  the 
way  of  a  home  landscape,  than  the  sight  of  my  own 
oaks,  with  a  good  wide  stretch  of  green  sward 
under  them,  and  a  fine  herd  of  fallow  deer  to 
nibble  it  into  good  order,"  said  the  squire. 

Mr.  Vidal  looked  out  of  the  window  with  great 
civility,  and  very  honestly  agreed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  view  was  a  pleasant  one.  But  he  began 
to  suspect  that  the  worthy  gentleman  felt  rather  at 
a  loss  how  to  enter  upon  the  subject  which  it  was 
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his  purpose  to  discuss.  On  every  other  ixnagio- 
able  occasion,  the  ready  tact  and  charming  manneis 
of  Vidal,  made  the  assisting  an  embarrassed  com- 
panion out  of  such  a  dilemma,  an  easy  task.  But 
now  he  knew  not  even  how  to  set  about  it,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  feci  a  little  fidgetty,  as  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson>  turning  from  the  oaks  and  the  deer, 
began  to  select  for  his  amusement  one  or  two 
handsome  volumes  of  highly-finished  illustratioiis 
which  lay  upon  the  tabic,  when  he  was  relieved 
from  liis  fears  that  after  all,  he  might  really  be 
taken  to  see  the  eels  fed,  by  the  worthy  squire's  sud- 
denly pushing  away  a  third  red  and  gold  quarto 
that  he  had  seized  upon,  and  with  rather  a  des- 
perate effort,  beginning  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Vidal, — elderly  gentlemen,  whether  they 
are  fathers,  uncles,  or  guardians,  are  apt,  I  believe^ 
and  as  you  probably  know,  to  look  sharply  about 
them,  if  they  happen  to  sec  a  tolerably  pretty  and 
tolerably  wealthy  daughter,  niece,  or  ward,  as  the 
case  may  be,  dancing  and  talking  rather  often  with 
so — so  distinguished  a  gentleman  as  you  are,  Mr. 
Vidal." 

Mr.  Vidal  coloured,  and  bent  his  head  rather 
stiffly. 

'*  Now  don't  fancy,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  sqiiiiei 
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'^  that  I  am  going  to  attack  you  with  the  fierceness 
of  an  old  dragon  mounting  guard,  because  you 
have  paid  my  dear  Mary  the  compliment  of  danc- 
ing with  her.  I  assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  that 
I  should  have  been  a  little  mortified  if  you  had 
not.  And  it  is  not  paying  you  a  bad  compliment, 
you  know,  if  I  confess  that  I  should  not  wish,  if 
you  have  no  intentions  beyond  being  her  partner 
in  a  waltz,  to  see  her  distinguished  by  you  in  this 
way  too  constantly." 

Mr.  Clementson  ceased,  and  Mr.  Vidal  answered 
him  with  all  the  graceful  fluency  of  a  man  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  the  power  of  speech  in  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  with  the  con- 
summate skill  in  the  management  of  his  own  af- 
fairs, which  he  also  possessed  in  so  very  pre-emi- 
nent a  degree. 

After  thanking  his  amiable  host  for  the  kind 
frankness  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  to 
him,  he  went  on  thus. 

'*  Do  not  believe  it  possible,  Mr.  Clementson, 
that  any  man  of  common  feeling,  and  ordinary 
observation  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  kind  and 
gentle  manner  in  which  you  execute  the  sacred 
duties  of  a  father,  and  protector,  to  the  sweetest 
treasure  that  ever  fell  to  the  task  of  mortal  man  to 
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guard.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  though  hardly 
pri>dlcgcd  to  do  so,  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
I  feel  to  speak  to  you  with  the  same  openness  and 
candour  with  which  you  have  spoken  to  me.  You 
must  not  blame  me,  you  must  not  deem  me  pie- 
sumptuous  for  doing  so— for  I  am  led  to  it  by  a 
spontaneous  sort  of  feeling  which  I  cannot  reast. 
You  have  alluded  to  the  truth,  Mr.  Clementson,  with 
so  much  delicacy,  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  be 
otherwise  than  grateful.  In  naming  my  attentions 
to  your  daughter,  you  name,  in  fact,  something  veiy 
different  from  mere  attention.  You  name,  or  rather 
you  allude  to,  a  sentiment  on  my  part  which,  thus 
challenged,  I  will  not  scruple  to  confess  it,  occupies 
my  whole  soul.  I  love  your  daughter,  Mr.  (31e- 
mentson,  I  love  her  passionately,  devotedly.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  this  powerful,  alas !  this 
too  powerful  sentiment  has  seized  upon,  conquezed, 
and  enslaved  me !  I  know  that  my  fortune  is  not 
adequate  to  hers.  I  know  that  in  that  xeq)ect|  I 
am  no  proper  match  for  Miss  Clementson.  And  I 
had  resolved.  Ah  I  Mr.  Clementson,  how  vain  are 
the  resolutions  of  man  !<^but  most  suidy  I  had  re- 
solved ,  when  one  or  two  of  the  chaiming  little 
Jites  in  which  I  have  engaged  myself  should  be 
over,  most  surely  I  had  resolved  to  tear  mjsdf 
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away,  and  leave  all  that  I  most  loved  to  look  upon 
— ^for  ever !" 

Mr.  Vidai  as  he  spoke  these  last  words  become 
strongly  affected.  He  rested  his  elbow  upon  a 
table  near  him,  and  supported  his  fine  high  fore- 
head with  his  hand. 

Mr.  Glementson  was  a  good  deal  affected  too. 
But  he  blew  his  nose,  hemmed  lustily,  and  then 
said: 

'^  No,  no,  my  good  sir;  let  us  decide  upon  no^ 
thing  in  a  huny.  Wise  men,  you  know,  never  do. 
Perhaps  after  all,  my  good  friend,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  run  away.  Your  determination 
to  do  it,  however,  was  very  noble,  and  does  you 
infinite  honour.  It  speaks  volumes  in  your  praise. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  motive,  very 
much  indeed,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say, 
that,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  your 
doing  so.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
tell  you  how  completely  every  thing  depends  upon 
Mary  herself.  I  too,  love  that  little  girl,  Mr.  Vidal," 
and  here  the  good  squire  fairly  broke  down,  and 
veiy  nearly  sobbed,  but  recovering  himself  after 
again  using  his  Bandanna  vigorously,  he  continued: 
*'  It  is  Mary,  sir,  it  is  she  who  must  settle  this  ques- 
tion for  you.    If  she  does  not  like  you,  why,  per- 
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haps,  you  had  better  go,  for  in  that  case  the  more 
you  see  of  her  the  worse  it  will  be  for  you.  But  if 
she  wishes  you  to  stay,  why  then  stay,  Mr.  Yidal, 
stay  in  Heaven's  name." 

^^  Mr.  Glementson,  I  cannot  answer  you.  My 
heart  is  on  my  lips,  but  it  seems  dumb,"  cried 
Yidal,  clasping  his  hands  and  raising  them  heaven- 
ward, "  but  let  your  heart  answer  for  mine;  you, 
who  best  know  the  angel  my  soul  doats  upon, 
can  best  judge  what  my  feelings  are  at  this  moment 
May  I  indeed  see  her — speak  to  her — confess  to 
her  the  love  she  has  inspired?  Oh,  say  but  that  I 
may,  and  I  will  bless  you !" 

'*  Yes,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  well-pleased 
squire,  with  a  smile  beaming  with  all  that  is  best 
and  kindest  in  the  heart  of  man.  '*  I  see  nothing 
against  it,  Mr.  Yidal,  nothing  whatever.  I  have  a 
very  great  regard,  sir,  for  my  Lord  Randal,  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  you  would  not  be  on  the  terms  yoa 
are  with  him  did  you  not  deserve  all  the  good-will 
and  affection  which  you  have  excited  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. But  you  must  let  me  speak  to  my  dear 
girl  first,  Mr.  Yidal,  I  will  not  let  any  one  starde 
and  surprise  her  but  myself,  I  have  been  both 
finther  and  mother  to  her^  my  good  friendi  for  many  * 
year,  and  I  watch  over  her  pretty  tenderly,  I  beUeve. 
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But  before  I  leave  you  in  order  to  open  this  busi* 
ness  to  her,  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  must 
just  saya  few  words.  You  don't  happen  to  have  any 
particularly  favourite  mansion,  do  you,  Mr.  Vidal? 
Whether  it  is  large  or  small,  you  know,  it  may  be 
a  favourite.  You  don't  happen  to  possess  any  resi- 
dence that  you  are  particularly  attached  to,  do 
you,  my  dear  sir?' 

Vidal,  notwithstanding  all  his  Vidalism,  felt  a 
little  embarrassed  by  this  question ;  but  he  recovered 
himself  in  a  moment,  and  repUed,  with  a  voice  and 
manner  inexpressibly  ingenuous  and  engaging, 
^*  Alas !  no,  Mr.  Clementson !  I  can  boast  of  no  such 
precious  possession.  A  favourite  mansion  is  a  good 
that  the  gods  have  denied  me." 

''  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  very  heartily 
glad  to  hear  it,  indeed.  This  removes  at  once  what 
I  have  always  felt  might  be  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  any  marriage  I  might  consent  to  for  Mary. 
And  if  there  be  no  such  stumbling-block  as  a  favou- 
rite house,  my  dear  Vidal,  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
nextthing  Imay  have  tosay  toyou  won't  prove  much 
of  a  stumbling-block  either.  But  at  any  rate  it  is 
best  that  I  should  state  it  honestly  and  openly  at 
once.  Mary  and  I  must  never  be  parted,  Mr.  Vidal. 
We  have  both,  long  ago,  quite  made  up  our  minda 
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upon  that.  I  Iiave  besides  this  house,  which,  as  you 
perceive,  is  a  tolerably  comfortable  one,  another 
place,  a  good  deal  smaller  than  this,  where  we  al- 
ways go  for  a  few  weeks  every  year,  and  when  Maiy 
is  married  she  must  do  so  still,  for  it  has  always  been 
the  jointure  house  when  there  was  a  son,  you  know> 
to  take  this  one  instead  of  a  daughter,  and  there  is 
many  an  old  body  living  upon  the  estate  now,  who 
has  known  the  clemency,  as  an  old  joker  used  to  say 
of  a  dowager  Clementson,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
not  leave  the  good  people  altogether  without  having 
the  benefit  of  a  visit  from  us  once  a  year.  But 
whether  at  Dalbury  Park,  or  at  Clementson  HaU, 
Mary  arid  I  must  be  in  the  same  house.  And  this,  I 
believe,  is  the  severest  condition  annexed  to  the 
Dalbury  and  Southwold  property,  which  will,  of 
course,  be  yours  in  right  of  your  vrife,  as  soon  as  I 
am  gone,  proper  settlements  securing  it  to  her  oflf- 
spring  in  the  usual  manner.  You  don't  look,  Mr. 
y idal,  as  if  you  thought  this  condition  would  make 
an  insuperable  objection  to  your  accepting  my  girl 
for  your  wife?'  added  the  kind-hearted  gentleman, 
cordially  holding  out  bis  hand  to  his  future  800- 
in-law. 

And  his  intended  son-in-law  grasped  it  with  midi 
a  charming  eagerness,  and  uttered  such  gnooni 
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and  graceful  words  on  the  additional  happiness 
which  such  an  arrangement  would  produce,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  the  squire  bustled  away  to  find  his 
daughter,  with  a  strong  feeling  at  his  heart  that 
Mary  was  quite  right  in  the  choice  she  had  made, 
and  that  a  man  must  be  a  very  dull-pated  sort  of 
fellow,  indeed,  who  could  be  surprised  at  his 
daughter's  falling  in  love  with  such  a  man  as  Vidal. 

*^  Will  you  wait  here,  till  I  come  back  to  tell  you 
what  my  little  girl  says  to  it  all?'  said  the  squire, 
his  bright  dark  eye  emitting  a  merry  twinkle,  at 
the  notion  of  its  being  posdble  for  him  to  go  away 
before  his  fate  was  decided. 

Vidal  rested  one  hand  upon  the  table,  as  if  h« 
could  hardly  stand,  from  excess  of  emotion,  and 
with  the  other  he  shaded  his  eyes,  as  he  replied: — 

' '  Stay !  Wait !  My  dear,  dear  Mr.  Clementson, 
have  pity  on  me  I  Think  what  my  condition  must 
be  while  a  doubt  remains  to  torture  me.  You  will 
not  command  me  to  go,  will  you?*^ 

''  Can  you  believe  I  should  be  such  an  unfeeling 
brute,  Vidal?'  returned  the  good  squire,  with  a 
look  of  the  truest  sympathy  with  what  he  felt  quite 
sure  must  be  the  condition  of  the  poor  young  man. 

'*  Trust  me,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  added,  as  he  lefl 
the  room;  '*  trust  me,  that  I  will  get  over  the  ground 
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as  rapidly  as  I  possibly  can ;  and  you  shall  know  the 
result  immediately." 

Mr.  Clementson  found  his  daughter  very  quietly 
employed  in  copying  some  new  waltzes,  lent  her  by 
Lady  Sarah  Monkton.  She  was  in  her  own  Uttle 
morning  sitting-room  up-stairs,  having  left  that 
commonly  occupied  by  the  family  after  breakfast, 
because  she  fancied  that  Lucy  and  young  Herbert 
might  like  to  find  themselves  alone. 

**  This  is  just  as  I  would  have  it,  ray  darling,'' 
said  her  father,  advancing  his  head  to  see  if  any 
other  person  was  in  the  apartment.  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  for  five  minutes,  my  Mary.  Will  you 
l«t  me  come  in,  my  dear?" 

With  all  the  alacrity  with  which  such  a  request 
deserved  to  be  received,  Mary  sprang  from  her 
chair,  and  taking  the  hand  of  her  father,  installed 
him  in  a  bergkre  at  the  pleasantest  comer  of  her 
bright  autumn  fire,  and  seating  herself  in  another 
chair,  very  near  him,  she  said,  "  I  will  not  only  let 
you  in,  but  I  will  condescend  into  the  bargain  to 
hear  all  you  have  got  to  say  to  me." 

'*  That  may  be  promising  a  great  deal,  Madam 
Dalbury,"  he  replied.  '^  I  have  had  a  visiter  this 
morning,  Mary.  Do  you  know  who  has  been 
sitting  with  me?" 
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"  No,  papa.  I  have  heard  of  no  arrivals.  Who 
was  it?"  said  she,  carelessly. 

'*  It  was  Mr.  Vidal,  Mary."  And  as  he  said  so, 
he  looked  at  her  rather  fixedly. 

Whether  the  heiress  would  have  blushed  at  all  at 
the  sound  of  this  name,  if  Miss  Lucy  Dalton  had 
not  held  with  her  the  conversation  concerning  him, 
which  has  been  related,  may  be  doubted;  but  most 
assuredly,  she  would  not  have  blushed  as  she  did 
now.  Her  father  now  looked  at  her  with  ine£&ble 
fondness,  and  taking  one  of  her  hands  between  both 
his,  said,  ^'  Does  my  dear  girl  guess  what  he  has 
been  talking  about?" 

Mary  spoke  not  a  word. 

^'  I  suspect  you  do,  dearest.  But,  at  any  rate,  you 
shall  not  be  kept  in  suspense.  Mr.  Vidal  loves  you, 
my  dearest  Mary.  And  if  you  think  that  you  could 
love  him  in  return,  my  child,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  have  a  son  to  take  care  of  me,  as  well 
as  a  daughter.  I  am  sure  the  neighbourhood  will 
be  very  much  obliged  to  us,  if  we  manage  to  keep 
him ;  for  I  never  saw  any  person  so  universally 
beloved  and  admired.  But  how  do  you  feel  about 
him,  Mary?  You  must  love  and  admire  him  a  little 
more  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  or  I  don't  think 
he  will  be  quite  contented." 
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*'  Lucy  was  right  thenT'  said  Mary,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  she  were  thinking  aloud. 

**  What  Lucy  has  spoken  to  you  about  him?" 
said  Mr.  Clementson,  smiling.  '*  Yes,  Mary,  Lucy 
was  quite  right :  and  I  dare  say  she  has  not  said  at 
all  more  than  was  true.  But  now,  as  the  gi^tlemsn 
is  here  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  you  will  be  aUe, 
if  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  him, 
to  judge  more  correctly  of  his  feelings  from  what 
he  says  himself,  than  you  could  possibly  do  by  any 
report  of  hers.  He  is  not  very  far  off,  Mary.  Will 
you  consent  to  see  him?" 

**  Now,  papa  !  Sec  him  now  ?  Oh  !  do  not  let 
me  see  him  now  !  Indeed,  and  indeed,  I  shall  not 
know  what  to  say  to  him !"  she  replied. 

''  He  will  know  so  well  what  to  say  to  you,  my 
dear,  that  the  right  and  proper  answer  will  be  sure 
to  come  into  your  head,  Mary.  But  you  have  not 
even  told  me  yet,  whether  you  should  like  me  to 
have  Mr.  Vidal  for  a  son.     Should  you,  Mary?" 

There  was  but  one  person  in  the  whole  worU 
that  Mary  Clementson  had  ever  seen,  whom  she 
thought  exactly  suited  to  be  her  father's  son,  and 
this  person  was  Richard  Herbert;  and  her  father's 
question  did  most  assuredly  bring  him  to  her  mind; 
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but  the  effect  of  this  was  very  diflferent  from  what 
perhaps  it  ought  to  have  been. 

That  such  a  question  should  suggest  the  idea  of 
one  man,  was  certainly  no  good  reason  why  she 
should  immediately  feel  herself  very  strongly  dis- 
posed to  accept  another,  but  this,  however,  was  the 
effect  of  it.  Mary  remembered  Lucy's  words,  ex- 
pressive of  her  suspicion  that  Richard  was  dearer 
to  the  heiress,  than  the  heiress  was  to  him.  She 
remembered,  too,  that  Lucy  had  confessed  with 
beautiful  confusion  her  being  aware  of  the  young 
man*s  attachment  to  herself,  and  all  these  recollec- 
tions together  led  Mary  to  believe  that  the  veiy 
best  thing  she  could  do,  was  to  promise  to  marry 
Mr.  Vidal  as  soon  as  her  papa  thought  proper  that 
she  should  marry  at  all. 

She  certainly  admired  Mr.  Vidal  very  much, 
herself;  and  she  knew  quite  well  that  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  admired  him 
very  much  too.  But  neither  her  own  admiration, 
nor  that  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  put  to- 
gether, would  have  been  so  important  in  her  eyes 
as  the  love  and  liking  of  her  own  dear  father  for 
him.  Again,  her  sweet  face  was  covered  with  a 
rosy  blush,  and  after  the  hesitation  of  a  moment,  she 
softly  murmured — "  Yes." 
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The  squire  rubbed  his  hands,  and  abnofit  laughed 
aloud  in  his  glea  *'  God  for  ever  bless  and 
preserve  you,  my  sweet  child,"  said  he ;  "  how 
much  better  do  I  love  such  an  answer  as  that,  than 
the  paltry  miss-like  reply,  '  I  don't  know,  papa.' 
But  you  look  fluttered,  my  dear  girL  Take  my 
advice,  Maiy,  here,  take  your  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  steal  out  quietly  into  the  flower-garden.  Go 
out  through  the  cloisters,  dear,  and  nobody  will 
see  you.  But  I  must  go  back  to  poor  Vidal.  I 
left  him  trembling  from  head  to  feet  like  an 
aspen  leaf  It  is  barbarous  to  leave  him  in  doubt 
any  longer.  I  will  just  venture  to  tell  him,  that 
he  need  not  hang  himself.  I  suppose  I  may  say 
as  much  as  that,  mayn't  I?" 

Mary  smiled,  not  very  gaily,  perhaps,  but  it  ocm- 
tented  her  father  perfectly,  and  without  another 
word  being  said  by  either,  they  descended  the  stairB 
arm-in-arm.  The  squire  then  opened  for  her  the 
door  leading  from  the  billiard-room  to  the  cknsten, 
and  having  watched  her  till  she  had  passed  through 
that  of  the  flower-garden,  he  turned  round  in  a 
very  happy  mood  of  mind,  and  marched  back  to 
the  library. 

Mr.  Vidal,  perhaps,  did  not  affect  gtdte  all  die 
anxiety  which  his  speaking  countenance  ezpreswd, 
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-sa  the  squire  entered  the  room.  He  probably  did  feel 
rather  an  eager  wish  to  know  whether  he  was  to 
be  the  future  master  of  Dalbury  Park,  or  not.  Mr. 
Olementson  was  not  a  man  to  keep  any  one  in  sus- 
pense, even  had  he  wished  to  do  so;  for  a  child 
might  have  read  what  his  frank  and  fearless  coun- 
tenance expressed,  as  easily  as  the  most  accom- 
plished physiognomist. 

*'  Well,  sir/'  he  began,  as  he  walked  up  the  room, 
with  his  firm,  quick)  cheerful-sounding  step;  "well, 
sir,  I  really  think  you  have  no  absolute  cause  for 
despair,  though  my  daughter  has  not  as  yet  uttered 
many  words  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  her  feel- 
ings towards  you." 

"  May  I  not  see  her,  sir?"  demanded  Mr,  Vidal, 
with  pa^onate  earnestness. 

The  squire  smiled,  and  stroked  his  chin  doubt- 
ingly,  but  not  severely. 

"  Oh !  for  mercy's  sake  let  me  see  her !"  reiter- 
ated the  lover,  who  really  was  anxious  to  get 
through  all  the  preliminaries  at  once.  **  For  sweet 
mercy's  sake  do  not  let  me  leave  the  house  till  I 
have  learnt  my  fate  from  her  own  lips !" 

"  Why  as  to  leaving  the  house,  Mr.  Vidal," 
replied  the  squire,  laughing,  "  it  is  only  by  doing 
so  that  you  have   any  chance  just  at  present  of 
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obtaining  an  interview  with  the  young  lady.  I 
doubt  though  if  it  will  be  quite  fair  to  tell  you 
where  she  is.  She  did  not  hear  the  message  you 
sent  without  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  I  promise 
you,  and  I  told  her  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do 
would  be  to  refresh  herself  by  the  sweet  air  of  the 
flower-garden." 

"And  where  is  that  blessed  flower-garden?*  de- 
manded Vidal,  eagerly. 

"  The  flower-garden  is  hard  by,  almost  doee  to 
the  house/*  replied  the  squire;  and  after  a  moment's 
meditation,  he  added,  "  Come  along,  Vidal !  m 
show  you  how  to  get  to  it.  It  is  the  best  thing  I 
can  do,  I  believe,  though  at  the  first  moment,  dear 
creature,  it  is  likely  enough  she  may  wish  us  both 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  there  must  be  a 
few  agitating  moments  for  her  at  first,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  over  the  better." 

Mr.  Clementson  then  led  the  way  to  the  often- 
mentioned  cloister,  and  taking  the  arm  of  his  com- 
panion, walked  with  him  to  the  end  of  it,  firom 
whence  the  little  Gothic  door  of  the  flower-garden 
was  visible  amidst  the  clustering  honey-suckles 
trained  round  it. 

"  There  Vidal!  That  little  door  will  open  with  a 
touch,  and  there  you  will  find  the  precious  child 
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who  is  the  heir  to  all  her  father*8  lands.  Who, 
though  her  face  is  fair — and  I  think  so,  as  well  as 
you,  young  man — has  a  heart  as  much  transcending 
in  value,  either  her  face,  or  her  fortune,  as  yon 
bright  sun  transcends  the  twinkling  value  of  a 
farthing  candle.  If  you  have  a  place  in  that  heart, 
you  are  one  of  the  happiest  men  that  ever  lived — 
and  if  you  should  ever  cause  it  one  painful  throb — 
you  would  be  the  most  accursed  P* 

Having  said  these  last  words  in  a  burst  of  strong 
emotion,  the  poor  father  suddenly  turned  away 
and  re-entered  the  house. 

Did  the  fascinating  V idal  feel  one  little  pang  of 
self-reproach  as  he  thought  of  the  mistress  in  the 
wood?    No;  not  the  very  least  in  the  world. 

"D— d  twaddle!"  was  the  muttered  answer,  as 
he  made  his  way  to  the  garden  door. 

And,  luckily,  the  painfully  solemn  feeling  which 
had  come  over  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the  squire  as 
he  spoke,  vanished  as  he  re-entered  the  billiard- 
room,  and  happened  to  think  how  very  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  see  half-a-dozen  grand-children  chasing 
one  another  round  it. 

Never  was  a  young  lady  more  thoroughly  startled 
or  more  honestly  astonished  by  the  approach  of 
a  lover  than  was  Mary  Clementson  as  she  saw  the 
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tall  and  graceful  Vidal  rapidly  approaching  her. 
Gladly,  oh!  very  gladly,  would  she  have  es- 
caped from  him;  for  although  she  certainly  did, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  admire  him  very 
much,  and  although  she  had  no  longer  the  least 
doubt  in  the  world  that  he  was  exceedingly  in 
love  with  her,  and  although,  as  far  as  she  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  she  quite  intended  to 
marry  him ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  she  was  at  that  particular  moment 
indulging  in  a  hearty  flood  of  tears,  because  Mr. 
Vidal  had  not  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  Lucy 
Dalton  instead  of  falling  in  love  with  her,  and 
because  her  cousin  Richard  had  not  happened  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  instead  of  Lucy  Dalton. 

She  had  determined,  however,  before  Mr.  Vidal 
thus  burst  upon  her  that  this  should  be  the  veiy 
last  time  that  she  would  suffer  such  foolish  and 
such  wicked  thoughts  to  enter  her  head,  and 
therefore,  though  she  felt  that  the  fact  of  her  having 
been  shedding  tears  could  not  possibly  be  concealed, 
she  quietly  decided  that  the  best  way  would  be  to 
remain  standing  at  the  little  fountain  beside  whidi 
she  had  stationed  herself  when  this  foolish  fit  of 
melancholy  musing  seized  upon  her,  as  if  she  had 
fancied,  poor  child,  that  the  little  marble  nymph 
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who  presided  over  the  miniature  jets  (Teau  of  the 
reservoir  might  receive  her  tears  also  as  a  tribute. 

Mr.  Vidal  was  too  much  acciistomed  to  the  study 
of  ladies'  eyes  not  to  see,  at  the  first  glance,  how  the 
heiress  of  Dalbury  had  been  engaged,  but  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Miranda  was  not  the  only  pretty 
fool  who  wept  for  what  she  was  glad  of,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  no  diminution  of  courage,  no  sensa- 
tion of  doubt  or  dread  of  any  kind  that,  dropping 
on  one  knee  at  her  feet,  he  caught  her  hand, 
silenily  holding  it  between  both  his,  for  a  moment, 
while  he  steadfastly  gazed  on  her  half-averted  face, 
and  then  concluded  **the  passage"  by  fervently 
pressing  his  lips  upon  it. 

When  a  lover  has  been  sent  to  a  young  lady  by 
her  papa,  with  a  mutual  understanding  between  the 
father  and  daughter  that  he  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
husband,  he  must  of  course  be  received  with  less 
coyness  that  might  be  excusable  under  any  other 
circumstances  ...  So  Mary  stood  very  still  while  her 
hand  was  kissed  by  the  gentleman  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  it  nevei^  occurring  to  her  that  she  might  with, 
draw  it,  or  that  it  would  be  polite  to  request  him 
to  rise. 

Mr.  Vidal,  however,  was  not  only  incapable  of 
ever  su£fering  from  any  awkwardness  of  his  own, 
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but  he  generally  knew,  sufficiently  well,  how  to  rec- 
tify the  awkwardness  of  others,  to  prevent  his  ever 
enduring  any  annoyance  from  either;  and,  thanks 
to  his  habiletif  Mary's  first  love  scene  went  oflF  ex- 
tremely well. 

He  showed,  too,  his  quick  appreciation  of  cha- 
racter by  talking  more  of  the  imequalled  liberality 
of  mind  evinced  by  her  noble-minded  father^  than 
of  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  or  the  beauty  of  her 
ruby  Ups  and  ivory  teeth.  In  short,  he  managed 
to  make  this  al  fresco  visit  to  her,  exactly  of  the 
proper  length,  without  leaving  her  at  all  more  in- 
clined to  complain  of  her  destiny  than  he  had  found 
her  when  it  began,  so  that,  when,  at  length,  after 
an  eloquently  silent  embrace  from  her  father,  she 
again  foimd  herself  alone  in  her  own  boudoir,  she 
was  quite  ready  to  confess  that  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Vidal,  than  to  live 
for  ever  harassed  by  Lucy's  suspicions  that  she  had 
fixed  her  affections  on  her  cousin  Richard. 

This  visit  to  the  heiress  of  Dalbury  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  first  love  scene  in  which  Mr.  Vidal  had 
been  engaged  that  morning.  He  had  faithfiillyy 
and  pimctually,  kept  his  appointment  with  Locj 
at  her  mother's  cottage;  and  as  that  xespectabk 
matron  had  as  faithfully  kept  her  promise  of  being 
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abeenty  the  plans  of  the  lovers  for  the  future  were 
discussed  without  interruption  of  any  kind. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  particulars 
respecting  this  interview,  except  that,  at  its  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Vidal  made  his  exit  unseen  by  a  back 
door,  while  Lucy,  after  carefully  arranging  the  lock 
for  her  mother's  return,  according  to  her  promise, 
walked  out  of  the  front  door  just  in  time  to 
meet  the  family  at  the  park  as  they  assembled  to 
breakfast,  receiving  as  she  passed  along,  on  her 
homeward  way,  more  than  one  expression  of  com- 
mendation from  the  right-judging  neighbours,  for 
the  active  filial  affection  which  had  brought  her  to 
her  mother's  cottage  so  early. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

There  was  a  very  sharp  little  fcUow  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  market-town 
of  Compton,  called  Jerry  Mills,  with  whom  Mr, 
Theodore  Vidal  was  lucky  enough  to  make  acquaint- 
ance  about  this  time,  and  from  whom  he  received 
many  essential  services.  Jerry  Mills  had  been  once 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  fossil  in  a  quarry  at  some 
distance,  which  he  brought,  as  all  the  little  boys  in 
the  country  did  every  odd-looking  stone  that  they 
found,  to  Mr.  Norman,  who,  to  his  inexpieflsiUe 
delight,  found  it  to  be  one  of  a  species  exceedingly 
rare  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  boy,  upon  whom,  Mr.  Norman  being  himself 
threatened  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  had  devolved  the 
delightful  task  of  leading  the  steps  of  the  enthnaiasti- 
cally-geological  Vidal  to  various  spots  where  foad 
remains  were  to  be  hoped  for,  was  now  employed  oo 
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very  liberal  terms  by  Vidal  himself,  to  make  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood,  far  and  near,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  objects  of  the  kind,  and  when- 
ever any  such  were  discovered,  a  horse  was  imme- 
diately borrowed  to  convey  Mr.  Norman's  guest  to 
the  spot,  when  five  minutes  sufficed  to  acquire  all 
the  information  and  all  the  success  which,  without 
such  an  avant  courier  to  help  him,  might  have  taken 
hours,  days,  and  weeks. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
mathematics,  but  to  geology  Vidal  certainly  found 
there  was,  and  by  the  help  of  it  he  speedily  became 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Norman  so  every  way  delightful 
a  guest,  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever  of  his 
wearing  out  his  welcome  at  Fairy  Ring,  till  the  time 
should  come  when  another  Fairy  Ring  would  be 
the  means  of  supplying  him  with  an  abode  for  life. 

And  thus  the  pleasure-winged  weeks  wore  them- 
selves away,  almost  without  any  anxiety  to  dim 
their  brightness;  for  although  there  were  imques- 
lionably  some  features  of  rather  a  quicksand  cha- 
racter in  the  position  of  my  hero,  there  was  so  much 
watchfulness,  and  so  much  skill  on  the  alert,  to  save 
him  from  disaster,  that  his  genius^  fitted  as  it  seemed 
by  nature  for  petty  intrigue,  had  only  exercise 
enough  to  keep  it  in  healthful  activity. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Mr.  Clementson  insisted  upon  it  that  the  maxriage 
should  not  take  place  till  after  the  fiist  drawing* 
room,  at  which  there  were  to  be  presentations,  the 
following  spring. 

'^  Mr.  Vidal  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
presented  as  his  bride  afterwards,"  said  the  fond 
father.  ''  But  I  must  once  in  my  life  Have  the  de- 
light of  seeing  my  darling  presented  to  her  sovereign 
by  the  name  of  her  ancestors." 

There  was  no  mere  afiectation  of  regret  in  the 
disturbed  look  with  which  Mr.  Vidal  received  this 
announcement.     He  would  gladly  have  prefened 
to  have  pushed  on  the  marriage  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible; not  so  much  £rom  fearing  that  any  want  of 
skill  on  his  part,  or  on  that  of  Lucy  either,  should 
cause  the  discovery  of  what  might  liave  led  to  ft 
postponement  of  his  wedded  happiness,  to  a  more 
distant  day  than  the  next  drawing-room.     Bat  the 
eilect  of  his  frequent  and  familiar  visits  to  Dalbniyi 
had  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  produced  en 
the  mind  of  llichard  Herbert  by  a  similar  inti- 
macy; for  whereas  the  young  sailor  had  ehmnk 
from  the  idea  of  being  only  suspected  of  admiring 
the  heiress  of  so  much  wealth,  Mr.  Vidal's  imps- 
ticnce  to  possess  her  increased  with  evezy  allnsioii 
to  the  family  possessions,  and  almost  with  enrj 
dinner  that  he  ate  at  the  family  mansion. 
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To  resist  this  mandate,  however,  was  impossible, 
and  he  therefore  not  only  submitted,  but  submitted 
with  such  a  charming  mixture  of  patience  and 
impatience,  of  increased  obedience  to  the  father's 
will,  and  of  tender  tyranny  in  not  enduring  his 
Mary  to  converse  or  even  look  at  any  one  but  him, 
that  Mr.  Clementson  himself  was  almost  ready 
to  confess  that  not  even  Mary  could  reasonably 
have  hoped  to  find  so  passionately  devoted  a  lover^ 
in  a  man  who  had  run  such  great  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  short, 
every  thing  went  on  smoothly  with  my  hero,  and 
he  felt  now  as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times  be* 
fore,  that  his  lucky  star  could  turn  even  danger 
into  increased  security  for  him. 

:|c  :|c  :ie  He  3is 

But  this  perfection  of  good  fortune  did  not  ex- 
tend to  Mr.  Clementson.  A  circmnstance  occurred 
soon  after  the  engagement  of  Mary  and  Mr.  Vidal 
had  been  formally  announced  to  the  family,  which 
went  far  towards  destroying  aU  his  enjoyment. 

It  was  not  on  the  day  immediately  following 
this  public  announcement,  but  it  was  on  the  day 
sStex,  that  Richard  Herbert  knocked  at  the  libraiy- 
door,  when  he  happened  to  know  that  the  squire 
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was  there  alone,  and  begged  permission  to  speak  to 
him. 

*' Permission,  Dick?"  replied  Mr.  Clementson, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  feeling  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  young  man  was  going  to  open  his 
heart  to  liim  about  Lucy.  "  Permission? — oh,  yes, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  shall  have  permission,  and 
whatever  you  ask  me  to  do  for  you,  that  I  will 
venture  to  promise  I  will  do,  let  it  be  what  it 
may." 

"  You  arc  very  kind,  sir,"  replied  poor  Richard, 
with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  Very  kind,  as  you 
always  are,  and  always  have  been  to  me.  But  all  I 
want  to  say  now  is  that,  if  you  please,  I  must  leave 
you;  I  find  that  I  cannot  stay  any  longer  just  now, 
at  Dalbury." 

"  Not  stay  any  longer  at  Dalbury?  Why  what 
the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this,  my  dear  boy? 
Has  Lucy  Dalton  refused  you?" 

Richard's  handsome  face  became  crimson.  "  I 
have  never  made  any  offer  to  Lucy  Dalton,  sir, 
which  cither  by  its  refusal  or  acceptance  could  in- 
fluence my  movements." 

"  Tlic  deuce  you  haven't?  But  there  is  some  lovo^ 
like  quibble  in  what  you  are  saying,  I  presume.   I 
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won't  pretend  to  say,  my  dear  boy,  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  by  your  making  such  a  choice, 
but  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  neither  to  fret  about 
it  nor  oppose  it,  so  you  may  reckon  upon  me  aa 
your  friend,  notwithstanding." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  very  sorry!"  said  Richard, 
with  a  look  of  most  unfeigned  contrition. 

"  Very  sorry  for  what,  Dick?  Why  cannot  you 
tell  me  straightforwai-d  what  it  is  you  mean?  I 
always  fancied  that  you  were  a  particularly  honest, 
candid  sort  of  fellow.  But  now  you  appear  to  be 
fiill  of  mystery.  What  is  it  you  are  sorry  for?" 
demanded  the  squire. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  very  sorry  that  my  conduct 
should  have  led  you  or  any  one  else  to  suppose  that 
I  wished  to  marry  Miss  Lucy  Dalton.  For  no  such 
wish  ever  entered  my  heart.*' 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry  too,  Richard.  But  upon 
my  word  I  cannot  undertake  to  scold  you  about  it. 
Sailor  lads  are  a  little  too  apt,  they  say,  to  make 
love  in  every  port  they  come  to.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  things  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary you  should  nm  away  from  almost  the  only 
relations  you  have  in  the  world.  Has  there  been 
any  explanation  between  you  and  the  young 
woman?" 
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"  Oh,  dear  no,  sir,"  repKed  Hicliard.  "  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  she  ever  could  seriousi j  think 
I  cared  more  about  her  than  every  sailor  lad,  as  yoa 
say  (and  again  poor  Richard  produced  a  melan- 
choly smile)  always  docs  about  all  the  pretty  laases 
he  dances  with.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that  you,  sir, 
should  have  thought  I  went  too  far." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  boy/'  returned  Mr.  Clementson, 
laughing,  '*  I  don't  think  any  thing  so  unlikely 
would  ever  have  come  into  my  head,  if  it  had  not 
been  put  there.  But  I  am  afraid  the  girl  herself 
fancied  it,  for  your  cousin  Mary  has  told  me  as 
much.     Lucy  confessed  it  to  her." 

The  crimson  blood  again  rushed  to  the  brow  of 
Richard.     "  I  have  never, — "  he  said. 

But  there  he  stopped. 

"  K  I  have  been  wrong,  I  am  sorry;  and  I  can 
say  no  more,*^  he  added,  after  the  interval  of  a  mo- 
ment. ''  And  now  let  me  thank  you,  sir,  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me.  I  wish  my  cousin — have  tho 
kindness  to  tell  her  so,  sir — I  wish  her  every  pos- 
dble  happiness.  And  now  fiurewell !  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  desiring  that  my  portmanteau  should 
be  sent  to  the  station.  I  shall  walk  to  it.  God 
bless  you,  sir !" 

And  Richard  hurried  from  the  room,  or  at  leiflt 
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attempted  to  do  so;  but  his  exit  was  prevented  by 
the  strong  grasp  of  the  squire's  arm.  ^ *  What  does  all 
this  mean,  Richard?'  said  he,  gravely  and  sedately. 
"  I  feel  for  you  as  for  a  relation  whom  I  greatly 
value,  and  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  endea- 
voured to  make  you  imderstand  this.  Nay,  I  will 
not  deny,  Herbert,  that  I  have  flattered  myself  this 
attachment  was  mutual  between  us,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  disparity  of  our  ages,  you  loved 
me  also.  But  in  this  it  is  evident  I  must  have  been 
mistaken.  If  there  were  any  such  attachment  on 
your  part,  you  could  not  talk  of  leaving  me  thus 
lightly.  However,  neither  my  affection  nor  my 
relationship  give  me  any  right  to  detain  you  near 
me,  contrary  to  your  inclination.  So  here  is  my 
hand,  Richard,  and  I  heartily  wish  you  welL" 

Instead  of  accepting  the  offered  hand,  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  threw  his  arms  upon  the 
the  table,  and  buried  his  face  within  them. 

Mr.  Glementson,  who  had  risen  from  his  chair 
when  he  uttered  the  above  farewell,  stood  opposite 
to  him  with  a  vexed  and  puzzled  look,  and  after 
the  interval  of  a  minute  said:  ''  Perhaps,  Richard, 
I  had  better  leave  you.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
give  you  pain,  nor  did  I  mean  to  reproach  you.  I 
am  disappointed,  I  will  not  deny  it;  but  I  dare  say 
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the  fault  is  rather  mine  than  yours.  God  bless  you, 
boy !  I  had  no  right  to  fancy  a  gay  young  fellow 
like  you  would  feel  any  particular  delight  in  the 
society  of  an  old  one  Uke  me.  You  must  write  to 
us,  my  boy.  God  bless  you!  Don't  remember 
my  petulance." 

"  Not  love  you,  sir !  You  think  I  do  not  love 
you!"  exclaimed  Richard,  starting  up,  and  dis- 
playing his  Greek  beauty,  sadly  defaced  by  violent 
weeping.  **  Oh !  do  not  go  away  from  me  with 
that  persuasion ;  the  idea  of  it  would  haunt  me  to 
my  dying  day !" 

"  What  am  I  to  think  of  you,  Richard?*  demanded 
the  squire,  who  was  really  much  vexed,  but  greatly 
touched  also,  at  this  unexpected  burst  of  feeling. 

**  If  there  is  any  thing  on  your  mind  that  can 
account  for  all  this,  you  are  very  wrong,  and  very 
unkind,  to  keep  it  from  me !" 

"  Unkind?"  repeated  Richard.  "  Yes,  it  is  both 
unkind  and  ungrateful,"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's meditation.  ''The  worst  that  can  happen 
to  me  now  is,  that  you  should  treat  me  as  a  dllj 
boy.  You  cannot  suspect  me  now  of  any  mean, 
false,  treacherous  baseness.  Mr.  Clementsony  yon 
shall  know  why  I  run  from  you  thus.  You  will 
not  scorn  my  folly,  my  total  want  of  evexy  thing 
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like  manly  self-control  more  heartily  than  I  scorn 
it  myself.  Had  Mary,  had  your  daughter,  Mr. 
Clementson,  been  as  poor  as  myself,  I  would — I 
would  have  tried  if  love  could  have  won  her. 
You  may  guess,  sir,  the  reluctance  with  which  I 
speak  words  which  must  sound  so  like  presump- 
tion to  you.  At  this  moment  I  have  but  one  feel- 
ing left  which  is  not  painful,  and  that  arises  from 
your  thinking — and  from  Mary's  tliinking  too — 
that  I  was  really  in  love  with  Lucy  Dalton.  That 
proves,  sir,  does  it  not,  that  I  did  not  behave  dis- 
honourably in  return  for  all  your  generous  kindness 
and  trusting  hospitality?  You  will  not  think  now 
that  I  have  acted  basely?' 

The  poor  squire  was  so  completely  thunder- 
struck by  this  disclosure,  and  by  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  all  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  that  he  sat 
silently  staring  at  the  yoimg  man,  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  well  calculated  to  pay  in  kind  the  puzzled 
feeling  from  which  he  had  himself  been  suffering. 

^^ Baseness  and  treachery?  Oh!  no,  boy,  there 
has  been  no  baseness  and  treachery,"  he  said  at 
last;  *^  but  a  most  confounded  deal  of—  But  there 
is  no  good  to  be  got  by  talking  about  it."  And 
the  troubled  squire  bit  his  lips  severely. 
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''  You  are  unhappy  here,  mj  poor  dear  Bichazdf 
then?"  ho  presently  added,  while  a  tear  started  to 
his  eye.  ''  That  is  not  what  I  would  have  wished 
for  your  mother's  son.  But  God's  will  be  done, 
Richard !  Our  wills  and  wishes  are  but  little  worthy 
a  bubble  or  a  straw  can  overset  them.  I  bdieve 
you  are  nght,  my  dear  fellow,  about  going.  But 
we  won't  make  any  more  blunders  about  liking  one 
another;  that  may  be  set  right,  at  any  rate.  Toa 
must  let  mc  know  where  you  are  going,  Richaxd, 
and  you  must  write  to  me,  and  tell  me,  as  if  yon 
were  opening  your  heart  to  your  poor  mother,  yon 
know,  whether  this  young  sorrow  is  likely  to  pia 
off.  Let  us  hope  it  may,  Richard,  for  that  is  the 
only  way  for  me  to  have  you  back  again,  and  I  shall 
not  feel  very  long  contented  without  you." 

If  any  tiling  could  have  healed  the  smarting  heart 
of  poor  Richard,  it  would  have  been  listening  to  such 
language  as  this.  Ilis  love  for  Mary,  though  a  mm 
vehement  and  troublesome  sensation,  was  not  a  ^^ 
more  sincere  than  his  love  for  her  kind-fl{niited 
father,  and  to  part  with  him  thus  was  decidedly  the 
greatest  consolation  of  which  his  situation  was  eos- 
ceptiblc. 

They  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
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not  to  take  leave  of  his  cousin,  as  having  hiiherto 
kept  his  secret  so  well,  it  would  be  but  folly  were  he 
to  betray  it  now. 

Lucy,  however,  Herbert  determined  that  he 
would  see.  He  perfectly  well  remembered  all  that 
had  ever  passed  between  them,  and  well  knew  that 
all  his  efforts  to  fall  in  love  with  her  had  never  suc- 
ceeded sufficiently  to  justify  her  fancying  that  he 
had  any  thing  more  serious  in  view  than  the  ob- 
taining her  as  his  partner  in  a  waltz. 

Something  to  this  effect  he  said  to  Mr.  Clement- 
son,  who  approved  greatly  of  his  taking  a  personal 
leave  of  the  fair  parvenue,  and  who  promised,  with 
a  fflgh  which  he  could  not  quite  conceal,  to  make 
Mary  understand  that  his  departure  had  been  too 
sudden  to  prevent  his  waiting  to  see  her  after  her 
return  from  the  ride  which  she  was  taking  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mr.  Vidal. 

Lucy  was  easily  found,  for  they  had  seen  her  go 
into  the  flower-garden,  and  thither  Richard  fol- 
lowed her,  determined  to  make  the  leave-taking 
ceremony  as  short  as  possible;  for,  to  say  truth, 
the  fair  creature  had  somewhat  lost  ground  in  his 
&vour,  by  the  too  evident  efforts  which  she  had  of 
late  made  to  gain  it. 

When  Richard  entered  the  garden,  he  imme- 
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diately  perceived  that  Lucy,  whose  back  was  to- 
wards him,  was  busily  engaged  in  reading  a  letter. 

This  letter,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  curious  docu- 
ment, being  an  epistle  from  Mr.  Vidal  to  his  &ir 
friend,  strongly  advising  her  to  waste  no  more  time 
in  bringing  about  her  intended  marriage  with  the 
young  lieutenant. 

**  It  would  be  a  most  pernicious  act  of  folly,"  it 
said,  ''  were  you,  dearest,  to  postpone  this  too  hmg^ 
merely  to  avoid  the  disagreement  of  manying  a 
boy^  who  must,  I  should  imagine,  bo  too  completely 
indifferent  to  you,  either  in  the  way  of  liking  or 
disliking^  for  it  to  signify  three  straws  whether  yoa 
many  him  or  not.  Oblige  me,  therefore,  by  bring- 
ing the  affair  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  poseiUei 
I  conquered  my  averseness  to  it  for  your  sake,  yoa 
must  now  do  the  same  for  mine." 

This  cool  style  of  now  treating  the  marriage  of  the 
woman  he  professed  to  adore,  with  another  miiit 
though  the  subject  had  been  so  often  previously  dif- 
cusscd  between  them  in  a  different  manner,  was  not 
quite  agreeable  to  Miss  Lucy,  and  she  was  fuming 
imder  the  irritation  it  had  occasioned,  when  Richazd 
appeared  before  her. 

She  would  certainly  have  greatly  preferred  bii 
absence  at  that  moment,  but  she  was  too  taxA 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  advice  her  lover  had 
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given  her,  to  intend  neglecting  it,  however  dis* 
tasteful  it  might  appear  when  coming  fix)m  him. 

Had  Lucy  Dalton  known  a  little  more  of  the 
world  from  its  living  pages,  and  a  little  less  of  it 
from  those  of  French  romance,  she  might  not  have 
felt  so  very  certain  as  she  did,  that  Richard  Herbert 
only  waited  (with  the  timidity  of  youthful  passion) 
to  be  sure  that  he  should  not  be  refused,  in  order  to 
throw  himself*,  and  all  that  he  possessed,  or  ever 
should  possess,  at  her  feet. 

And  at  her  feet  she  was  now  quite  determined 
they  should  be  laid,  and  that  immediately. 

This  unexpected  tete-a-tite  was  too  favourable  an 
opportunity  to  be  lost,  and,  suddenly  banishing  the 
frown  that  had  taken  possession  of  her  features,  she 
turned  to  the  young  man  a  face  that  would  have 
been  radiant  with  smiles,  had  it  not  been  melting 
with  tenderness;  but  the  union  of  both  together, 
was  so  bewitching,  that  Richard  could  not  have 
failed  to  think  it  lovely,  if  he  had  but  seen  it. 

But  he  saw  it  not.  Positively  and  literally  he 
saw  it  not.  He  looked  at  Lucy,  but  there  was  no 
speculation  in  his  eyes.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  there  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  he  remembered 
also,  that  Mr.  Clementson,  whose  idea  at  that  mo- 
ment occupied  him  almost  as  much  as  that  of  his 
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daughter,  particularly  approved  of  hia  so  ddng, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  do  it  accordingly. 

^'  Miss  Dalton,"  he  begaxL 

But  Lucy,  seeing  that  he  looked  exceedingly  un- 
like himself,  conceived  that  he  was  overpowered  bj 
agitation  and  difEdcnce. 

''  Let  us  ait  down  together,  dear  friend,"  she  aud, 
laying  her  hand  endearingly  upon  his  arm,  and 
gently  drawing  him  towards  a  covered  seat  not  jet 
stripped  of  its  autumn  shelter  of  clematis;  "  let  10 
sit  here,  dear  Richard.  Here,  at  least  we  cm 
speak  to  each  other  unwatched.  You  must  not 
think  me  imfeeling,  Herbert;  you  must  not  think  me 
insensible  to  the  flattering  attachment  which  I  know 
you  feel  for  me;  you  must  not  think  this  beaitfs 
I  have  never  yet  given  you  an  opportunity  of  speik- 
ing  to  me.  Ah,  Sichard!  you  cannot  be  insensiWe 
to  the  difficulties  of  my  situation,  andlthinkit^ 
give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  your  friendship— lu^i 
why  should  I  speak  thus  coldly? — ^that  your  lovc^ 
dearest  Richard,  has  afforded  me  the  greatest  oonso- 
lation  that  my  dependant  state  has  ever  known." 

Liezpressibly  shocked,  and  now,  at  least,  fediag 
as  much  terrified  by  the  scene  he  had  to  go  tfazoi^ 
as  the  young  lady  had  supposed  him  to  be  befim 
she  had  thus  gently  encouraged  him^  the  nnfista* 
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nate  Herbert  remained  silent,  from  utter  inability 
to  pronomice  any  single  word  that  it  would  suit  his 
purpose  to  say. 

To  a  youth  whose  own  heart  has  been  wrung  by 
the  bitter  pang  of  hopeless  love,  the  sight  of  the 
same  suffering  in  another,  and  that,  too,  occasioned 
by  himself,  is  one  that  cannot  be  contemplated  with 
indifference. 

So  very  frank  a  pleading  guilty  to  a  ''  soft  im- 
peachment" before  it  was  laid  against  her,  was  very 
likely  to  have  produced  in  Richard's  case  the  same 
sort  of  anti-pathetic  feeling  which  it  would  probably 
have  done  in  most  others.  But  his  very  heart  and 
soul  had  been  so  shaken  by  the  preceding  interview 
with  Mr.  Clementson  that  his  judgment  seemed 
disturbed,  and  though  quite  sure  at  the  very  bottom 
of  his  heart  that  he  never  had  for  a  moment  even 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  any  serious  love  between 
ihem,  he  deeply,  deeply  reproached  himself  for 
having  even  playfully  and  unwittingly  beguiled 
her  innocent  simplicity  into  a  contrary  belie£ 

He  literally  wrung  his  hands  together,  and  lifted 
his  beautiful  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  paroxysm  of 
despair. 

Merciful,  sweet  Heaven!  His  love  to  be  her 
greatest  consolation !    His,  whose  whole  soul  was 
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80  completely  devoted  to  another,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  very  blackest  treason  had  he  sufficed 
any  woman  li\4ng  to  believe  it  were  more  posdble  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  her  than  with  hu  own 
grandmother. 

''Lucy  Dalton!  my  dear  Miss  Lucy  Dalton! 
VTliaX  can  I  say  to  you?  Tliere  has  been  a  (ad, 
sad  mistake,  IMiss  Dalton.  If  it  has  been  my  ikult, 
and  of  coui-se  it  must  have  been,  I  beg  you  ten  thou- 
sand tliousand  pardons.     What  can  I  say  to  youP 

Tliese  words  were  uttered  by  poor  Richaid  with 
such  genuine  agony  of  feeling,  that  his  being  mo6t 
dreadfully  unhappy  about  something,  was  quite 
evident;  but  Lucy  Dalton's  deep  persuasion  of  her 
own  loveliness  and  power  of  fascination  was  such, 
that  the  possibility  of  her  having  blundered  in  sup- 
posing the  youth  enamoured  of  her,  never  entered 
her  head. 

Tliat  she  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  did 
mean  is  very  certain,  but  she  had  a  vague  notion 
that  he  must  have  been  building  hopes  of  peconiaiy 
assistance  upon  the  squire's  generosity,  in  which  he 
had  probably  just  found  himself  disappointed.  An- 
other moment*s  meditation  confirmed  this  idei- 
Tlie  young  man  turned  his  head  away  from  her,  and 
supported  his  aching  forehead  with  his  handinsodi 
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a  style  as  soon  to  convince  her  that  his  agonies  pro- 
ceeded from  feeling  that  the  only  fortune  he  could 
oBeTf  with  his  hand,  was  so  dreadfully  below  what 
her  charms,  and  her  delicate  habits  of  life  demanded, 
that  he  had  not  courage  to  make  it. 

Quite  certain  that  by  a  little  well-timed  display 
of  disinterested  feeling,  she  could  heal  all  his  sor- 
rows, and  settle  the  business  she  had  to  perform, 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  her  adorers,  she 
indulged  in  a  pretty  half  smile,  and  then,  following 
with  her  gentle  eyes  the  averted  face  of  her  com- 
panion, she  said, 

*^  I  think  I  understand  you,  dear  Richard  I  Tes  ! 
I  am  sure  I  do,  though  you  are  so  timidly  reluctant 
to  speak  out.  Tou  are  asking  mc  for  those  ten 
thousand  pardons,  Richard,  because  you  fancy  that 
I  must  have  shared  your  hopes  respecting  what  your 
couon,  Mr.  Clementson,  ouffht  to  do  for  you.  But 
alas,  dear  Richard,  I  have  long  known  him  too  well 
to  have  indulged  myself  with  any  such  hopes  and 
expectations,  either  in  your  case,  or  my  own.  Both 
he  and  his  daughter  are  exactly  alike  in  this  re- 
spect They  would  Uke  for  ever  to  have  you  and 
me  about  them,  because  we  possess  more  brilliancy  of 
talent  to  make  their  time  pass  pleasantly  than  they 
possess  themselves.    But  as  to  any  noble  thoughts 
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about  making  either  of  us  independent  I  Take  my 
word  for  it,  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  did,  or  ew 
will  enter  their  heads.  Our  marriage,  dearest  Her- 
bert, must  take  place  without  waiting  for  that,  or  it 
will  never  take  place  at  alL" 

At  the  desperately  strong  words  "  our  marriage," 
the  young  man  started  violently,  and  seemed  to  be 
putting  himself ''  in  act  to  speak,"  when  Lucy,  ten* 
derly,  yet  playfully  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder* 
and  laying  her  head  with  all  its  flowing  ringlets  of 
flaxen  silk  upon  it,  said — 

'*  How  well  I  imdcrstand  that  little  start !  Nay, 
it  was  more  than  a  start,  dear  Richard !  It  seemed 
as  if  a  shadow  of  emotion,  too  deHcious  for  woEds, 
ran  through  your  frame !  Methinks,  I  feel  it  stOL 
G)mpose  yourself,  dear  friend  I  And  let  va  spetk 
together  as  those  should  speak,  who  look  forward  to 
long  future  years  of  life  in  which  they  hope  to  be 
all  in  all  to  each  other  I  Compose  yourself,  deaxest 
Richard,  and  listen  to  me." 

Richard  Herbert  started  up,  at  the  risk  of  seebi^ 
the  bcautifid  head  and  all  its  flowing  tresses  iaU  at 
his  feet,  for  want  of  the  support  of  his  extiemelj 
imcomfortablc  shoulder.  But  he  was  giowiiig 
desperate,  and  certainly  spoke  with  more  anxiety 
for  his  own  immediate  escape,  than  with  any  ooor 
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adeifttion    for   the  feelings  of  the  lady,  for  he 
said, 

'*  I  httve  made  no  mistake  about  Mr.  Clementson, 
Lncy  Dalton,  excepting  that  I  never  expected  to 
find  him  so  perfectly  good  and  Idnd  as  he  has 
been  to  me.    But  you,  I  am  afraid,  have  made  as 
great  a  mistake  about  him  as  you  have  done  about 
me.    You  are  a  very  handsome  girl.  Miss  Lucy 
Dalton,  and  a  very  good  dancer,  and  having  been 
always  very  obliging  and  civil  to  me,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  be  the  same  to  you.    But  now  that  I 
perceive  how  very  much  you  have  mistaken  me,  I 
feel  called  upon  to  declare  that  I  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  marriage  in  my  head — ^which  I  really 
think  you  might  have  found  out  yourself,  consider- 
ing that  I  never  said  one  single  world  that  could 
have  been  taken  as  a  hint  of  such  a  thing.    But 
perhaps  you  have  only  been  laughing  at  me,  and  if 
so,  .you  must  laugh  on,  for  I  have  nothing  more 
grave  to  say  that  may  check  your  mirth,  than  that 
I  wish  you  may  be  as  happy  as  you  are  beautiful." 
These  words  were  spoken  after  he  had  retired  to 
the  distance  of  about  two  steps,  and  however  cou- 
rageous he  might  have  felt,  it  certainly  did  look 
very  much  as  if  he  were  putdng  himself  beyond  the 
danger  of  being  seized  upon,  for  his  off  leg  was  dc- 
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cidedly  in  the  act  of  making  a  retreating  moYemenft, 
as  he  concluded  his  harangue. 

Greatly  too  much  dismayed  and  astoniahed  to 
speak,  Miss  Lucy  Dalton  not  only  suffered  him  to 
finish  the  above  address  without  interruptioni  but 
saw  him,  when  it  was  ended,  suddenly  turn  round, 
bound  across  the  intervening  lawn  to  the  door  of 
the  garden,  pass  through  it  almost  with  a  spring,  and 
then  close  it  between  himself  and  her,  with  a  sort 
of  resolute  pull,  that  suggested  the  idea  of  his  not 
particularly  wishing  that  it  should  be  opened  again 
at  present,  without  making  any  effort  to  stop  him. 

Who  is  not  familiar  with  that  grand,  but  atrodom 
line? — 

**  Hell  has  no  fwry  like  a  woman  soom'd  !** 

Any  one  who  had  looked  at  Lucy  Dalton  as  that 
door  closed,  must  have  recalled  it  And,  oh  I  wbat 
a  string  of  epithets  rose  from  her  dark-tinted  heart 
to  her  bright-tinted  lips  as  she  listened  to  its  dosing 
sound! 

''Puppy!  Upstart!  Beggar!  Blackguard!  Idiot! 
Milksop!  Brat!" 

And  then  the  lips  dosed— closed  tightly  and 
firmly,  over  her  ivory  teeth — and  if  she  had  then 
syllabled  her  thoughts,  she  would  have  said,  '^Ib 
there  nothing  I  can  do  to  be  avenged  of  him?  (%- 
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would  he  were  asleep  before  me^  and  I  with  a 
poisoned  dagger  in  my  hand !" 

And  next  c|une  the  tormenting  thought  of  what 
account  she  should  give  of  this  concluding  and  con- 
clusive interview  to  Vidal.  Must  she  tell  him  that 
she  had  offered  herself,  and  that  the  boy  had  refused 
her  ?  Her  eyes  really  rolled,  as  if  a  sudden  fit  of 
frenzy  had  seized  upon  her.  and  so  impossible  did 
she  feel  it  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  idea  of 
telling  him  any  thing  approaching  the  truth,  that 
she  finally  resolved  to  avoid  it  by  declaring  to  her 
lover  that  the  enamoured  boy  had  left  her  in  des- 
pair, having  been  threatened  by  Mr.  Clementson 
with  the  entire  loss  of  his  countenance  and  sup- 
port, if  he  did  not  at  once  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  her.  And  now  we  must  turn  our  attention  for  a 
short  time  to  Lucy  Dalton's  respectable  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  widow  Dalton  was  by  no  means  displeiiid 
at  her  daughter's  application  to  her  for  the  use  q£ 
her  humble  dwelling,  for  the  purpose  of  zecetviog 
the  visits  of  the  '^  gentleman"  she  was  about  to 
many. 

Though  fond  of  her  daughter,  as  a  lone  wonm 
with  no  earthly  thing  to  love  besides,  is  likely  to 
be,  even  though  a  termagant.  Mis.  Dalton  ms 
still  far  more  proud  than  fond  of  her. 

Her  husband  had  been  a  good  coachman  and  in 
honest  man,  and  as  such  had  deserved  and  obtained 
a  certain  degree  of  consideration  and  respect,  both 
from  the  gentleman  he  served,  and  the  neaghbomi 
among  whom  he  dwelt  But  his  vixen  wife  knew 
perfectly  well  that  with  him  expired  every  atom  of 
the  Dalton  claim  to  respect,  £rom  dther. 

Few  people,  of  course,  knew  as  well  as  heaelf 
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what  a  particularly  worihlen  old  woman  she  was; 
and  nobody,  save  herself^  was  aware  that  somehow 
or  other  her  pretty  danghter  Lucy  was  the  greatest 
Ctde  liar  that  erer  was  bom;  which,  together  with 
her  obstinacy,  her  slyness,  her  yiolent  temper,  and 
ymj  remarkable  want  of  affection,  rendered  her, 
even  in  her  mother^s  eyes,  rather  less  estimable, 
and  less  deserving  of  any  veiy  particularly  lucky 
diance  in  the  way  of  preferment,  than  the  majoiity 
<tf  other  girls  in  the  parish. 

When,  therefore,  she  saw  her  ^^  had  tn"  fix)m  the 
kitchen  at  the  park,  where  her  &ther  often  used  to 
take  her,  first  into  the  play-room,  then  into  the 
school-room,  then  into  the  drawing-room^  and,  in 
Bhort,  made  the  household  pet  of  die  motherless 
heiress,  her  triumph  over  her  neighbours  was  of  a 
much  more  animated  character  than  theirs  under 
omilar  circmnstances  would  have  been  over  her. 

They  perhaps  might  have  thought  such  a  thing 
natural  enough,  whereas  Mrs.  Dalton  knew  that  it 
ivas  exceedingly  unnatural.  And  when  to  this 
pras  added  the  glory  of  being  told,  not  only  by 
Lacy  herself,  but  by  many  of  the  servants,  that  her 
laughter  could  play  on  the  music,  and  sing,  and 
ipeak  the  parlez-vous  language  better  than  the  young 
ady  herself,  there  was  nothing,  save  perhaps  the 
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idea  of  the  squire's  maRying  her,  which  appealed 
too  extravagant  for  her  ambition. 

As  long  as  Miss  Glementson  continued  to  be 
shut  up  within  the  strict  retirement  of  her  fiEOhec^i 
houses  and  parks,  the  widow  Dalton  was  &in  to 
be  contented  with  the  same  sort  of  li&  for  hm 
daughter;  but  her  striking  beauty,  rapid  growth, 
and  womanly  appearance,  had  long  made  her  im- 
patient for  the  time  to  arrive  when  the  chancfls  for 
^'  her  Lucy's  marrying  a  gentleman"  should  b^gin* 

The  first  opening  of  this  new  campaign,  wheaa  it 
length  it  did  come,  was  more  &vourabIe  for  her 
ambitious  hopes,  than  she  had  ever  ventured  to 
anticipate.  The  being  installed  at  the  park  ai 
Miss  Dalton^  and  taken  out  as  Miss  QementBon's 
companion  to  visit  the  neighbouring  fiunilies,  ms 
a  something  so  greatly  more  glorious  than  aiij 
thing  she  had  ever  anticipated,  that  it  sufficed  her 
to  live  upon  for  some  time,  and  made  her  feel  her- 
self of  so  much  importance  among  her  neighbooiii 
that  while  the  novelty  lasted,  she  seemed  to  wish 
for  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  talking  of  it, 
and  of  making  her  hearers  stare  by  her  wondeifiil 
stories. 

But  Lucy  committed  a  great  blunder  in  neg- 
lecting her,  and  one,  perhaps,  greater  still,  in  leav- 
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ing  her  in  ignorance  of  the  handsome  provision 
Tfhich  Mr.  Clementson  had  made  for  her,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  devoting  her  time  to  his  daughter. 

The  mischief  which  this  led  to,  was  first  brought 
into  action  by  a  rather  gibing  question  from  one 
of  her  neighbours,  who,  after  listening  tiU  she 
was  well  nigh  weazy,  to  the  widow's  boastful  de- 
scriptions of  the  gay  doings  in  which  her  datlghter 
Imd  8o  large  8  share,  lemarked  that  it  would  be 
all  very  well  if  the  girl  got  good  wages,  for  that 
money  would  bide  after  youth  was  gone. 

'*  Wages  I"  cried  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  infinite  con- 
tempt, **I  tell  you  she  dresses  like  a  queen;  and 
that's  not  to  be  done,  I  trow,  without  money. 
But  the  squire  would  feel  ashamed  of  himself^  I 
can  tell  you  that,  if  he  was  to  think  of  mentioning 
auch  a  word  as  wages  to  Miss  Lucy  Dalton. 
Wages,  indeed  I" 

And  this  did  very  well  by  way  of  an  answer  to  her 
n^hbour,  at  the  moment;  but  the  notion  of  pay- 
ment for  her  daughter's  services,  recurred  to  her 
fiequently  afterwards;  and  had  Lucy,  instead  of 
yielding  to  her  fears  that  her  mother  would  ex- 
pect a  part  of  her  wealth,  told  her  the  truth,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  vain  old  woman  would 
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have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  money  came,  and  was  spent  in  decoimtiiig 
her  beautiful  daughter. 

But  her  disappointment  and  vexation  at  never 
hearing  that  she  got  any  money  at  all,  led  to  die 
scene  which  has  been  already  deacnbed  betwea 
the  mother  and  daughter,  and  had  it  not  ended  bf 
the  intimation  that  '*  the  gentleman*^  who  had  beea 
so  ardently  wished  for,  had  been  actually  foai4 
and  that  the  ^'beauty"  was  in  the  way  to  beocme 
a  real  lady,  with  a  name  and  a  home  of  her  own, 
the  old  woman  would  most  certainly  have  carecated 
her  threat,  and  visited  the  squire  with  a  demand 
for  wages. 

The  first  moment  of  obtaining  an  object,  long  ad 
eagerly  wished  for,  is  generally  one  of  good-humour, 
and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion  with  the  widow  DaltQDi 
or  she  might  not  have  acceded  so  easily  to  the  neoe^ 
mty  of  Luqr's  concealing  ftom  her  the  name  of  ba 
fixture  son-in-law.  As  it  was,  however,  she  had  done 
all  she  had  been  deored  to  do  veiy  peaoeaUy ,  luid 
brushed  up  the  little  mansion,  set  a  fine  bonghfot 
of  iresh  flowers  upon  the  table,  and  taken  henelfoii 
to  spend  her  half-crown  upon  a  splendid  faraaldbt 
of  ale,  toast,  and  gin,  at  the  Queen's  Head. 

But  neither  the  half-crown,  nor  the  happy 
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Bciaasiiess  of  her  daughter's  hayixig  a  lorer,  could 
suffice  to  keep  such  a  spiiit  long  tranquil,  and  Lucy 
had  not  only  to  find  more  half-crowns,  but  a  constant 
succession  of  very  &tiguing  arguments,  to  prove  that 
her  hopes  of  an  honourable  marriage  would  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  if  she  disclosed  the  name  of  '*  ffie 
gtntumosu 

At  the  cost  of  great  pains,  of  many  half-crowns, 
and,  worse  still,  of  regular  daily  intoxication  on  the 
part  of  widow  Dalton,  Lucy  had  now  gone  on  for 
some  weeks  reoeiying  constant  early  morning  visits 
£rom  her  lover  at  the  cottage;  but  had  been  so  ter- 
zified  by  the  half  sober  threats  of  her  mother  to  find 
out  for  herself  the  secret  which  was  still  withheld, 
that  she  thought  any  risk  of  her  repeating  the  name 
less  dangerous  than  leaving  her  to  execute  them, 
and  she  accordingly,  with  innumerable  injunctions 
to  secrecy,  informed  her  that  the  gentleman  was 
Lieutenant  Herbert,  a  near  relation  of  the  squire's, 
and  that  they  only  delayed  acknowledging  their 
engagement  till  Mr.  Clementson  had  performed  his 
promise  of  doing  ^^  something  handsome"  for  him. 

The  notion  of  becoming  by  marriage  related  to 
the  squire,  filled  up,  entirely  to  die  satisfaction  of 
the  widow,  all  the  gape  which  her  persecuted 
daughter  was  compelled  to  leave  in  stating  the  ways 
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and  means  bj  which  her  future  dignity  was  to  ht 
maintained;  and  the  old  woman  was  onoe  more  left 
in  good-humour. 

But  as  Lucy  took  her  walk  back  to  the  park  afWc 
this  conversation,  her  meditations  brought  her  to 
the  conviction  that  whether  she  liked  it  not,  tlie 
young  sailor  must  be  led  to  make  an  avowal  of  Us 
passion,  and  an  offer  of  his  hand  without  delij. 
His  appearance  in  the  garden  within  a  few  hooo 
afterwards,  and  precisely  at  the  moment  when  she 
was  reading  Yidal's  disagreeable,  but  most  mgent 
letter  on  the  subject,  appeared  to  be  the  work  of 
destiny,  and  the  resolute  manner  in  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  then  set  about  the  business  she  hai 
to  perform,  is  a  proof  that  she  felt  compelled  to 
yield  to  it. 

What  followed  has  been  already  related,  and  the 
probable  consequences  of  it  formed  a  theme  of  me- 
ditation for  the  disappointed  Lucy,  which  was  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion  when  the  bell  rang  wbick 
announced  the  necessity  of  dresang  for  dinner. 

When  Mr.  Vidal  arriyed  in  the  evening,  aoooid- 
ing  to  custom  (when  he  did  not  dine  with  them),  he 
immediately  inquired  for  Mr.  Herbert;  and  ihe 
answer  of  Mr.  Clementson,  "  he  has  left  ut,^  ms 
more  unexpected  than  agreeable.    To  aak  any  ex* 
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pknation  of  this  from  Lucy  then  wbb  impossible; 
the  only  whisper  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  cottage  on 
the  morrow.  This  meeting  took  place,  and  lasted  so 
long  that  the  ale  and  the  toast,  together  with  the  gm^ 
which  always  concluded  the  costly  repast  at  the 
Queen's  Head,  had  all  been  ordered,  consumed, 
and  paid  for,  before  Mr.  Vidal  had  made  his  exit 
at  one  door  of  the  cottage,  and  Lucy  at  the  other, 
according  to  the  now  very  quietly  established  usage 
upon  such  occasions. 

The  cause  of  this  imprudent  delay  was  a  quarrel 
between  the  lovers  on  the  subject  of  Richard's  de- 
parture, and  a  reconciliation  afterwards,  which  took 
more  time  than  the  quarrel  itself,  and  it  was  at  the 
moment  when  this  reconciliation  was  being  sealed 
by  a  kiss  that  the  widow  Dalton  suddenly  appeared 
before  them. 

Had  she  happened  to  have  approached  her  house, 
as  usual,  by  the  front  door,  this  very  disagreeable 
discovery  scene  would  have  been  avoided,  for  Lucy 
never  failed  to  secure  that  door  on  the  inside,  as  long 
as  their  interview  lasted,  leaving  the  retreat  by  the 
back  door  (which  opening  upon  a  dirty  little  alley, 
seldom  traversed,  threatened  no  danger)  always 
ready  for  the  escape  of  Vidal  in  case  of  surprise. 
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But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  widow  Dihon 
now  approached  her  own  domain  by  this  ohsciire 
sally-port,  and  the  scene  which  followed  was  really 
tremendous. 

Had  Mrs.  Dalton  contented  h^self  with  her  quart 
of  ale  and  her  toast,  Lucy  would  have  been  spared 
a  part  of  the  humiliation  which  this  first  introdno- 
tion  of  her  parent  to  the  elegant  Mr.  Vidal  occa- 
sioned her,  for  in  that  case  she  would  have  only 
been  tipsy  in  a  trifling  degree,  and  even  that  wonU 
probably  have  been  rendered  innoxious,  by  being 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  drowdness  that  woqU 
have  prevented  her  from  making  a  noise.     But  llie 
effects  of  the  gin  were  very  different.     Her  brain 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  dose  to  give  way 
altogether  under  its  influence,  an  effect,  by  the  by, 
which  would  have  been  greatly  less  terrible  to  her 
daughter  than  her  present  condition,  for  had  she 
fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  startled  pair,  as  she  entered, 
it  might  have  passed  for  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  a& 
would  liave  been  welL    But  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed her  entrance  was  altogether  of  a  difierent 
description. 

Her  fiuse  flushed,  her  bonnet  thrown  off,  and  her 
dirty  cap,  with  the  grey  hair  under  it,  in  lii6 
greatest  disorder,  she  stopped  short  as  she  entered 
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the  room,  and  fixing  her  irild-looking  eyes  upon 
Vidal,  exclaimed,  *'  And  who  the  devil  are  you?' 

Mortified  and  shocked  beyond  expreaeion,  Lucy 
rushed  towards  her,  and  nsed  all  the  strength  she 
had  to  push  her  back  through  the  door  by  which 
she  had  entered;  but  the  attempt  was  lamentably 
vain. 

^^  Hoiiy-toiiy,  hussy !"  she  screamed,  shaking  off 
the  hands  of  her  daughter,  and  seizing  upon  her 
shoulders  with  a  powerM  grasp,  in  her  turn ; 
"  Hoity-toity,  pretty  Miss  Lucy !  Is  this  the  way 
you  treat  your  convenient  mamma,  when  she  comes 
in  upon  you  atrifle  too  soon  ?  But  who  is  this  chap, 
I  say,  hussy  ?  Who  are  you,  my  fine  fellow  ?  or 
rather,  what  the  devil  do  you  do  here — for  now  I 
look  again,  I  know  you  well  enough.  Who  are 
you,  indeed,  but  the  £unous  grand  gentleman  that 
is  to  marry  Miss  Clementson  ? — I  know  you  well 
enough.  Don't  I  go  to  Church  as  a  decent  Chris- 
tian woman  should  do  ?  and  don't  I  see  you  there, 
my  fine  one,  looking  so  meek  and  so  mild  as  if 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  your  mouth.  And,  now 
then,  I  should  just  like  to  be  told  what  business  you 
have  to  come  here  kissing  my  daughter,  when  you 
are  a  going  to  marry  Miss  Mary?  TeU  me  that, 
you  villain  I" 
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The  -whole  of  ibis  speech  was  uttered  with  the 
greatest  vehemence,  her  hands  clenched,  and  hex 
mouth  literally  foaming  with  lage. 

"  Go,  Vidal,  go !"  murmured  Lucy,  one  of 
whose  arms  was  still  firmly  held  by  her  powexfol 
mother.  '*  Go,  I  beseech  you !  She  is  mad,  poor 
soul ! — ^perfectly,  perfectly  mad  1" 

''Mad,  am  I,  you  infamous  slut?'  screamed  the 
drunken  woman,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  justify 
Lucy's  assertion,  ''mad  am  I,"  she  repeated  the 
minute  after,  but  in  a  totally  altered  voice,  anl 
with  a  manner  subdued  by  a  strong  effort  into  a  sort 
of  drunken  imitation  of  dignified  composure. 

"I  am  not  so  mad,  let  me  tell  you,  Mia 
Lucy  Dalton,  and  let  me  tell  you,  top.  Master 
elegant  Yidal,  but  what  I  can  speak  a  word  or  two 
to  the  purpose  when  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it;  joflt 
for  instance,  sir,  I  am  quite  capable  to  walk  up,  H 
steady  as  a  judge,  to  Dalbury  Park,  tind  to  say  to 
the  squire,  Mr.  Glementson,  sir,  I  am  come  to  tell 
you  a  piece  of  news  that  it  is  fitting  as  you  should 
know.  My  beautiful  daughter.  Miss  Lu^  Daltoob 
sir,  is  the  real  object  of  Mr.  Vidal's  tender  love,  si 
I  have  good  reason  and  right  to  say,  for  I  have  seen 
their  kisses  ;  and  your  little  daughter.  Miss  Maiy, 
sir,  is  only  to  be  taken  by  the  gentleman  for  tlie 
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sake  of  her  wealth — so  don't  say,  sir— and  then 
I  will  make  him  an  elegant  courtesy,  just  so  ;  don't 
say,  sir,  as  I  have  acted  in  any  way  dishonourable, 
for  I  have  given  you  fair  notice.  That's  what  111 
say,  my  dear  darlings,  and  then  we  will  see  what 
will  come  of  it." 

^'  Is  she  capable  of  doing  such  a  thing  ?' 
demanded  Yidal,  fixing  his  long  eyes  upon  Lucy 
with  a  glance  that  had  very  little  love  in  it. 

^<Most  certainly  she  is/'  returned  the  beauty, 
raising  to  her  forehead  the  hand  not  grasped  in 
that  of  her  mother,  and  looking  back  at  him  in  a 
manner  that  spoke  eloquently  enough  both  re- 
proach and  despair. 

For  a  moment  there  was  not  another  word  spoken 
by  either.  The  old  woman  stood  gazing  on  the  dis- 
comfited pair  with  a  sort  of  drunken  fun  in  her 
eye,  that  it  was  horrible  to  behold. 

'^  I  think  I  know  who  is  the  master  now,"  she 
said,  at  length,  giving  a  nod,  first  to  one,  then  to 
the  other:  *^  Half-a-crown,  Miss  Lucy?  Don't  you 
think  I  shall  charge  rather  more  than  half-a-crown 
now  ?  By  the  living  jingo,  I  will  drink  both  your 
healths,  and  it  is  not  one  glass  shall  content  me." 

*'  Gtive  her  money,"  said  Lucy,  addressing  Yidal 
in  French.    '*  It  is  very  horrible,  and  so  is  all  the 
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rest  tliat  must  follow  from  it,"  she  contiiiiied,  in 
the  same  language,  while  a  diabolical  idea  croeKd 
her  mind.  ^'  Give  her  money.  I  have  none  widi 
me.  Give  her  a  few  shillings  and  eihe  will  be  in 
no  state  to  do  the  mischief  she  threatens." 

At  the  first  words  Lucy  thus  uttered,  the 
drunken  woman  stared  at  her  as  if  she  were  tiying 
to  comprehend  what  she  said,  but  tben  peiceiyiDg 
that  she  was  speaking  another  language,  and  in- 
stantly surmising  that  her  motive  for  doing  so  wtt 
to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  what  she  was  saying, 
she  burst  into  a  frightful  fit  of  ragc^  and  clenching 
her  large  fists  she  approached  them  to  the  psle 
face  of  her  daughter  in  a  way  that  compelled  Vidil 
to  step  forward  and  divide  them. 

'^  What !  Do  you  think  you  can  keep  her  fiom 
me,  you  puppy?''  cried  the  virago,  giving  him  i 
tolerably  powerful  box  on  the  ear.  "  Take  that, 
just  to  give  you  a  notion  of  what  the  beauty's 
mother  is  up  to  when  she  is  in  earnest,  and  now  be 
off.  I  know  I  am  not  so  dear  in  the  head  as  I 
ought  to  be  when  I  have  got  business  to  do;  but  it 
will  go  off  when  I  have  lain  down  for  a  fait.  Bob- 
ness  there  is  to  be  done,  and  that  bufiinees  111  do  if 
you  was  twice  as  tall,  Mr.  Yidal,  and  twice  as  fine 
into  the  baigain.    Yes,  dr,  HI  do  ihe  bcuumB;  but 
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tbeze  may  be  more  ways  than  one  of  doing  it,  and 
that  will  be  settled  according  as  you  behave  your- 
8el£  Come  to  this  house  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  same  time  that  you  have  been  used  to  meet  her 
Here;  for  you  are  the  man,  I  take  it,  and  no  other, 
for  whom  I  have  been  turned  out  so  terrible  often  of 
late.  You  come  here  to-morrow,  sir,  as  you  know 
the  way  so  well,  and  then  we  will  talk  over  what  I 
will,  and  what  I  won't  do." 

Vidal  looked  at  Lucy,  as  if  to  ask  her  whether 
this  mandate  was  to  be  obeyed.  She  imderstood 
the  appeal,  and  replied  to  it  by  pronouncing  the 
single  word,  "  Come." 

He  then  darted  &om  the  room  by  the  same  ob- 
scure mode  of  exit  he  had  so  often  used  before,  and 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  left  alone. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  spirit  of  Lucy  Dalton 
sank  subdued  within  her.  But  it  did  so  now.  She 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  had 
nothing  of  combativencss  in  it,  ^'  Tou  had  better  lie 
down  on  the  bed,  mother." 

«<  Perhaps  I  had,  Lucy,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
running  through  a  fire,  and  got  scorched.  But  I 
am  not  drunk,  girl,  I  am  not  drunk  now^  whatever 
I  might  have  been  when  I  first  comed  in.  I  have 
had  enough  to  sober  me." 

t2 
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She  sighed  or  rather  groaned  bitterly,  and  seatbg 
herself  in  a  chair  beside  the  table  that  held  the 
garish-looking  flower-pot,  pushed  it  away  fiom  her, 
and  said.  ^'  So  then  I  The  very  worst  of  flhamea 
what  I  have  been  made  to  do  honour  to,  by  all  the 
fine  gay  flowers  I  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal !  And 
this  is  the  end  of  your  grandeur,  girl !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  end  of  it,  mother? 
It  won't  be  the  end,  if  you  won't  make  it  so,"  re- 
plied Lucy. 

^'  And  how  am  I  to  make  or  mar  such  a  job  as 
you  have  been  about?"  returned  her  mother.  "I 
might  have  looked  for  folly,  and  vanity,  and  dis- 
obedience at  your  hands,  Lucy,  but  not  such  folly, 
vanity,  and  disobedience  as  this!  Tell  mc,  lost  and 
wretched  girl,  tell  me  if  this  villain,  whom  we  all 
know  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Maiy,  is 
the  gentleman  you  have  been  talking  to  me  about? 
Is  this  the  man  you  said  was  going  to  many  yon?* 

^'  No,  mother,  it  is  not.  All  that  I  told  you  was 
true  about  that  other.  But  he  has  proved  himsdf 
a  false-hearted  villain,  and  has  taken  himself  off 
for  good." 

''  Why  Lucy  I"  said  the  worthless  womaD|  look- 
ing really  shocked,  ^^  I  have  never  pretended  to  be 
better  than  my  neighbours — but  never  in  my  voy 
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wildest  of  days,  years  before  you  were  ever  bom, 
or  thought  of,  no,  never  did  I  dream  of  such  horrid 
double-faced  tricks  as  you  have  been  playing  now  I 
Not  content  with  playing  the  fool,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  you  have  done,  with  the  gentleman 
you  expected  would  marry  you — ^if  you  haven't  been 
tampering  with  the  engaged  husband  of  your  young 
lady !  And  she  has  never  been  proud  to  you  in  any 
way,  whatever  you  may  think  the  squire  and  the 
governesses  may  have  been.  Isn't  this  a  good  bit 
too  bad,  Lucy?  And  what  do  you  think  is  to  come 
ofit,  atlast?" 

*^  If  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  confoimded 
hurry  to  find  fault  with  me,  mother,"  replied  Lucy, 
her  spirit  reviving  as  her  active  brain  already  b^an 
to  plot  and  plan  an  escape  from  her  difficulties,  ''  I 
could  show  you  plainly  enough  that  I  have  been 
neither  so  wicked,  nor  so  foolish  as  you  seem  to 
imagine,  and  if  you  will  but  play  the  cards  that  I 
shall  put  into  your  hands  as  you  ought  to  do,  you 
will  fibd  that  every  thing  will  turn  out  well  at  last. 
Are  you  sober  enough,  mother,  to  understand  what 
I  have  got  to  say  to  you?" 

"  Sober?  Faith,  you  have  contrived  to  manage 
that,  miss,  at  any  rate.  But  stay  a  minute.  I 
think  you  have  addled  my  brain  with  your  tricks. 
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Let  me  dip  my  head  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  I 
eihall  be  as  fit  to  listen  to  your  rigmarole,  yon  bad  ooe, 
as  if  I  was  a  judge  upon  the  bench." 

The  widow  Dalton  having  retired  to  a  little  shed 
at  the  back  of  the  mansion,  and  duly  perfotmed 
the  proposed  ablution,  returned  to  her  daughter, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  profound  meditation,  with 
certainly  a  much  greater  appearance  of  being  in 
the  possession  of  her  reason,  than  at  her  last 
entrance. 

"  Now  then,  girl !"  she  said,  "  and  if  I  don't 
listen  to  you  with  patience,  don't  comfort  youiself 
with  thinking  that  it  is  because  I  am  drunk.  Gin 
isn't  so  bad  as  treachery,  after  alL" 

*^  There  has  been  no  treachery  in  the  case^ 
mother,"  replied  Lucy,  assuming  the  look  and  tone 
of  injured  innocence.  "  But  if  yon  set  off  widi 
your  head  crammed  full  of  prejudice  against  ine» 
there  is  no  use  in  my  opening  my  heart  to  you— 
for  I  dare  say  you  won't  believe  a  word  I  say " 

*^  And  why,  girl,  did  you  never  open  your  hflirt 
to  me  before?"  returned  Mrs.  Dalton.  "Why  fii 
you  go  on  trying  to  make  me  believe  one  ihiii^ 
while  it  is  as  clear  as  light  that  it  is  anodier  tiot 
has  happened?  Is  that  the  way  to  make  me  bdievB 
you,  even  if  you  do  speak  truth  at  last?" 
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'*  I  would  have  told  you  all,  mother,  and  I  longed 
to  do  it— only  I  had  been  made  to  promise  I  would 
keep  my  secret  to  mjrself — ^but  if  you  will  listen  to 
me  now,  you  shall  hear  the  whole  truth,  and  it  may 
be,  mother,  that  you  may  get  me  out  of  the 
scrape  I  have  imfortunately  got  into.  Will  you 
listen  to  me?* 

"  On  with  you,  girl !"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
sort  of  grunt  which  showed  she  anticipated  but  little 
pleasure  from  the  promised  commimication.  ''I 
don't  see  that  I  have  got  any  thing  else  to  do,  but 
just  to  listen  to  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  tell 
me. 

"  Then  you  shall  hear  the  whole  truth,"  replied 
'  Lucy;  "  I  need  not  tell  you  all  about  the  ball,  and 
my  being  dressed  out  as  fine  as  Miss  Mary  her- 
self, for  you  know  all  that  already;  but  what  you 
do  not  know,  is  that  the  gentleman  you  have  just 
seen  here,  was  reckoned  by  every  body  the  grandest 
and  handsomest  gentleman  there,  and  Miss  Mary 
that  very  night  fell  in  love  with  him,  while,  un- 
luckily, he  fell  in  love  with  me." 

The  widow  groaned. 

*'Well,  mother,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,"  con- 
tinued Lucy, ''  though  it  is  I  who  will  be  punished 
for  it,  if  you  don't  help  me.    But  pray  don't  inter- 
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Tupt  mc  any  more  with  your  groans,  or  I  shall 
never  get  to  the  end  of  my  story.  Neither  was  Mr. 
Vidal  the  only  gentleman  who  fell  in  love  with  roe. 
Lieutenant  Herbert,  the  squire's  coosini  that  yoa 
must  have  seen  a  hundred  times  about  the  village, 
was  as  much  taken  with  me  as  Mr.  Vidal,  and 
a  handsome  young  man  he  was;  and  his  being » 
nearly  related  to  the  family,  made  me  think  the 
more  of  him,  for  I  won't  say  but  it  would 
have  gratified  my  pride  to  hear  our  proud  sqiuie 
call  mc  cousin.  Things  were  ordered  differently, 
however.  That  gentleman,  that  Mr.  Vidal,  mother, 
that  you  have  just  seen,  is  one  of  those  men  that 
no  woman's  heart  can  stand  against.  And  when 
he  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  I  cared  no  more  for 
the  squire's  cousin,  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
stable-boys.  And  by  degrees,  mother,  Mr.  Vidal 
got  the  better  of  me.  I  don't  mean  to  deny  it, 
but  it  will  be  your  faidt  if  any  body  else  knows  it 
except  our  three  selves.  And  now,  mother,  yoa 
must  please  to  observe,  before  you  accuse  me  ai^ 
more  of  treachery,  that  Mr.  Vidal  was  my 
lover  long  before  any  body  found  out  that  Ififl 
Mary  wanted  to  have  him  for  a  husband.  He  has 
got  a  pretty  little  fortune,  though  he  is  not  what 
Buch  a  great  land-holder  as  our  squire  would  caD 
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rich;  and  as  he  always  promised  to  many  me  as 
soon  as  he  got  some  business  settled,  which  could 
be  done  more  conveniently  while  he  was  single 
than  after  he  was  married,  I  was  quite  satisfied, 
for  I  perfectly  doated  upon  him,  and  certainly  was 
not  so  civil  as  I  might  have  been  to  the  young 
lieutenant.  And  this  was  the  way  things  were 
with  us,  when  the  squire  found  out  that  Miss  Maiy 
was  dying  for  love  of  Mr.  Vidal,  and  you  know  well 
enough  of  old,  that  he  never  denies  her  any  thing. 
So  the  old  gentleman  makes  the  young  one  quickly 
imderstand  that  if  he  would  like  to  have  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  fine  estate,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
say  so.  And  then,  mother,  my  elegant  lover 
showed  that  he  thought  more  of  money  than  of 
love.  And  yet  he  imdcrstood  enough  of  what 
true  love  was,  to  trust  to  my  generosity,  even 
when  he  was  binding  himself  to  another;  and  for 
his  sake  I  consented  to  give  up  all  hope  of  being 
his  wife,  and  to  make  up  my  mind  to  many  the 
lieutenant;  but  I  suppose  I  had  made  him  too 
bitterly  angry  by  not  having  been  always  quite  as 
ready  to  listen  to  him  as  I  might  have  been,  for 
lo  and  behold!  my  young  gentleman  turned 
restive  and  took  himself  off.    And  this,  mother. 
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as  you  can  plainly  see,  is  the  worst  part  of  tiie 
business.    What  is  to  become  of  me  now?^ 

''  Become  of  you,  you  bad  hussy?'  replied  her 
mother;  ''what  can  become  of  yon  but  rain  sad 
disgrace  everlasting?  And  this  is  the  end  of  til 
my  grand  boasting  about  you !  Oh !  thou  vile  giri  I 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  agaiui  iS 
long  as  I  live !" 

And  here  the  widow  Dalton  wept,  or  seemed 
to  weep  with  considerable  violence. 

"  Now  don't  begin  that  way,  mother!**  resumed 
Lucy;  '*  no  good  can  come  of  howling  and  crying; 
but  all  the  mischief  you  fear,  may  be  prevented, 
and  I  turn  out  just  such  a  fine  lady  as  you  wanted 
mc  to  be,  if  you  will  only  be  reasonable,  and  do  ts 
I  would  have  you." 

Mrs  Dalton  upon  this  ceased  her  noisy  lamen- 
tation, and  again  prepared  herself  to  listen,  thoogli 
with  no  very  amiable  expression  of  oomite- 
nance. 

''  Of  course,  I  spoke  my  mind  firedy  to  Mr. 
Vidal,  when  I  found  that  I  had  no  chanoe  of  con- 
cealing my  misfortune  by  marrying  the  yomig 
officer.  He  had  been  quite  as  much  bent  upon 
this  scheme  as  I  was,  and  seemed  gready  cat  up 
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by  its  failure.  But  what  was  it  to  him,  in  com- 
parison to  the  utter  destrucdon  it  was  to  me?  And 
as  he  had  sworn  to  me  ten  thousand  times  over 
that  though  his  deficiency  in  point  of  fortune  made 
it  very  desirable  he  should  make  this  great  miatch, 
yet  still  that  he  adored  me  as  pasmonately  as  ever, 
I  ventured  to  tell  him  plainly  that  if,  indeed^  he 
loved  me,  he  would  prove  it  now  by  giving  up 
every  thing,  and  save  me  from  madness  and  misery, 
by  marrymg  me." 

*'  And  what  was  the  villain's  answer?'  demanded 
Mrs.  Dalton,  fiercely. 

*^  Why  it  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  mother,  and 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  unkind.  He  really  did 
seem  quite  as  fond  of  me  as  ever,  but  said  he 
could  not  promise  to  give  up  Miss  Mary.  Not 
for  any  love  or  liking  he  had  for  her,  nor  yet 
for  the  sake  of  her  money,  which  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  give  up,  perhaps,  for  my  sake; 
but  what  he  feared  worst  of  all,  was  the  disgrace 
of  breaking  his  engagement  with  her." 

*' Disgrace,  ihe  villain  I  And  it  is  we,  theUi 
who  are  to  bear  the  disgrace  Instead  of  him?  No 
doubt  of  it;  and  what  could  you  expect  better, 
fool  that  you  are?'  exclaimed  the  widow. 

''  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I  expect  better,  mother," 
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said  Lucy,  quietly;  "  I  expect  to  many  Mr,  Vidil 
myself,  and  then  wliatever  disgrace  there  is,  we 
shall  at  any  rate  divide  it  between  us.  Nor  do  I 
see  any  occasion  for  disgrace  at  alL  But  it  is  yon, 
mother,  who  must  manage  this." 

''  Is  the  girl  mad?"*cxclaimed  the  angry  parent; 
''  what  power  have  I  to  make  him  many  yoo,  fool 
that  you  are?  You  have  given  up  all  power  orer 
him!" 

'*  Not  all,  perhaps,  but  a  good  deal,  mother,  I 
dare  say.  However,  it  is  your  power  over  himi 
and  not  mine,  that  I  am  talking  about  now,"  re- 
sumed Lucy,  with  one  of  her  own  beautiful  smikSi 

''  You  have  discovered  how  matters  stood  her 
twcen  us  by  accident.  Had  I  told  you,  I  beHeve 
he  never  would  have  forgiven  me.  But  it  was  Us 
fault,  for  staying  too  long^  not  mine,  in  any  way; 
so  that  your  knowing  every  thing,  and  acting  ao* 
cordingly^  will  make  no  ill  blood  between  us." 

"  Acting  accordingly?  What  do  you  call  acting 
accordingly?  Tearing  him  piecemeal,  limb  tcom 
limb;  that  is  what  I  should  call  acting  accardin^," 
replied  her  mother,  &om  between  her  dosed  teedi. 

''No,  mother,  that  is  not  it,"  zetamed  Locji 
speaking  with  great  composure,  and  appeaziiig  to 
have  wonderfuUy  recovered  her  equanimity.    ''I 
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have  no  wish  whatever  to  see  you  tear  Mr.  V idal 
limb  firom  limb,  nor  do  I  think  you  would  mend 
my  condition,  or  your  own  either,  by  doing  so.  But 
if  your  wish  is  to  punish  him,  without  being  par« 
ticular  about  tearing  him  to  pieces,  I  think  I  could 
propose  something  that  would  answer  your  purpose. 
His  principal  terror  and  suffering  at  this  moment 
arises  from  dread  of  exposure.  I  really  don't  think 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  he  would  care  at  all 
for  losing  the  hand  of  the  heiress,  but  he  won't  con- 
sent to  it  either,  unless  he  is  driven  to  it.  Now  the 
way  to  drive  him  is  this.  When  he  comes  here 
to-morrow  morning,  it  will  be  quite  right  and  pro- 
per  that  you  should  appear  to  be  quite  in  as  great 
a  rage  as  you  did  to-day.  Only,  take  care  to  be 
sober  enough  to  know  what  you  say.  I'U  give  you 
money  to  get  a  comfortable  breakfast  at  the  Queen's 
Head  afterwards.  And  after  you  have  relieved 
your  mind  a  Uttle  by  abusing  him,  I  would  have 
you  tell  him  that  you  insist  upon  his  marrying  me. 
Perhaps  he  may  say  he  will,  or  perhaps  he  may  say 
he  won't,  but  in  either  case  you  must  have  a  formal 
promise  of  marriage  drawn  up,  which  you  must  set 
before  him,  and  tell  him,  that  unless  he  puts  his  name 
to  it  immediately,  you  will,  before  mid-day,  go  up 
to  the  park,  and  disclose  the  whole  affair  to  the 
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squire,  and  then  I  fancy  you  will  find  that  IxewiU 
sign  It. 

*'  Egad !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  with  a  aavBge 
smile,  *'  if  I  thought  I  could  manage  that,  I  woull 
forgive  thee,  girl,  for  all  that  is  gone  and  pafst,  tf 
freely  as  I  ever  forgave  thee  the  stealing  an  apple." 

''  You  just  say  what  I  have  told  you,  mother, 
and  only  keep  steady  to  it,  and  trust  my  word  &x 
it,  every  thing  will  end  as  you  wish,"  Bald  Lucy. 

*'  Then  give  me  a  kiss,  girl,  and  take  yourself 
off.  I'll  not  put  you  out  in  your  plot  by  any 
clumsiness  of  mine,''  replied  her  mother. 

The  kiss  was  very  cordially  given  and  retumedl 
and  a  lurking  half  sovereign  discovered  in  Lncy^ 
purse,  which  she  presented  to  her  well-pleased 
parent,  with  these  words:  ^'Look  here,  motha, 
this  is  enough  to  pay  for  three  bottles  of  gin,  isn't 
it  ?  And  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  spend 
it  that  way  directly.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  cheap- 
er, you  know,  than  taking  every  drop  you  get  aft 
the  Queen's  Head,  besides  which,  it  will  be  much 
more  comfortable,  as  well  as  much  more  xespectaUe, 
to  have  it  in  the  houses  instead  of  your  bong 
obliged  to  run  for  it  to  the  public-house  for  eve^ 
lasting." 

Mrs.  Dalton  extended  her  large  hand  and  took 
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the  money,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  her  palm 
with  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  be  sure  of  its  being 
reaUy  the  precious  thing  it  seemed  to  be,  and  then, 
looking  steadily  in  her  daughter's  &ce,  she  said, 

"  Now  then,  Lucy  Dalton,  I  do  believe  that  you 
think  you  have  still  a  chance  of  marrying  a  gentle- 
man. You  never  had  such  a  kind  thought  as  this 
before,  Lucy !  You  are  quite  right  about  its  being 
cheaper  bought  this  way,  and  I  shall  lay  the 
money  out  directly,  according  to  your  dutiful  in- 
tention. I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  in  health  to 
do  without  it.  But  I  am  not,  my  dear  child,  the 
worse  luck's  mine.  Thank  ye,  Lucy;  thank  ye, 
dear.  It  is  acting  like  a  child  by  me,  having  such 
a  kind  thought  as  that." 

Lucy  coloured  slightly  as  her  mother  thus  ad- 
dressed her,  and  rather  hastily  wishing  her  good 
morning,  left  the  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Lucy  Dalton  returned  to  the  perk  ^ritk  t 
rapid  step.  Her  brain  was  busy  with  many  thoughts, 
and  she  had  much  business  to  get  through  be&ae 
the  sun  went  down.  The  first  thing  she  hid 
to  do  was  to  get  sight  of  Vidal  for  a  moment. 
A  moment  would  suffice,  for  she  had  not  mnch 
above  a  dozen  words  to  say  to  him,  but  those  woe 
important. 

She  knew  that  he  was  engaged  to  ride  with  MaiJ 
after  luncheon,  and  also  that  he  had  promised  to 
come  in  time  to  join  the  family  at  that  meal;  she 
therefore  feared  not  that  she  should  find  any  £ffi- 
culty  in  eficcting  her  purpose,  nor  did  she. 

When  l^Iary  went  up-stairs  to  invest  herself  in 
her  riding  habit  and  hat,  Lucy  took  a  bmush  of 
grapes  from  the  table,  and  walking  round  to  whsn 
Vidal  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  into  ths 
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park,  she  appeared  pointing  out  to  him  the  peculiar 
beauty  and  size  of  the  fruit,  while  she  said, 

"  Meet  me,  when  every  body  else  shall  be  gone 
to  dress  for  to-night's  dance,  at  the  old  place  in  the 
wood.  More  than  life  depends  upon  it.  Your 
dressing  things,  of  course,  will  be  here  as  usual, 
and,  if  time  fails,  we  can  both  plead  a  late  walk,  and 
dress  afler  dinner." 

He  scarcely  nodded  his  head  in  reply,  but  his  eye 
told  her  that  he  would  come. 

And  come  he  did,  and  grievously  grave  was  the 
talk  which  now  took  place  imder  the  shelter  of  the 
nearly  leafless  oaks,  which  a  few  short  weeks  before 
had  bowed  their  proud  branches  over  the  murmured 
rhapsodies  of  the  pair. 

When,  however,  they  first  met  on  the  present 
occasion,  Mr.  Vidal  seemed  to  think  his  part  in  the 
scene  which  he  was  invited  to  perform,  was  to 
make  love  to  the  fair  Lucy  as  passionately  as  ever; 
but  she  very  speedily  convinced  him  that  he  was 
mistaken.  For  upon  his  gaily  saying,  ''  It  was  an 
unlucky  hit,  dearest,  was  it  not,  the  old  lady's 
popping  in  upon  us  yesterday  so  unexpectedly?' 
she  answered  slowly,  and  with  a  movement  of  her 
hand  which  seemed  intended  to  wave  away  all 
thoughts  of  jesting, 

VOL.  n.  u 
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^'Vidal!  you  know  not  the  spirit  yoa  htn 
roused !  That  woman !  my  mother !  if  indeed  die 
be  my  mother,  which  many  people  have  doubted, 
is  a  demon,  a  monster^  whose  pasmonB  ODoe 
awakened  sleep  not,  rest  not,  pause  not,  till  thflj 
have  been  soothed  by  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
fortunate who  has  offended  her,  let  that  person  ht 
her  own  child,  or  an  entire  stranger." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Lucy?"  returned  Mr. 
Vidal,  looking  a  good  deal  annoyed.  *^  Do  yon 
mean  that  the  old  woman  intends  to  murder  mer 

"  She  might  not  scruple  it,"  replied  Lucy,  "if 
the  doing  so  would  fully  satisfy  her  vengeanoe. 
But  it  would  not  sufiElce.  Did  she  see  you  bieadi- 
less  at  her  feet,  Vidal,  she  would  curse  the  stihiai 
that  might  seem  to  indicate  that  you  could  soflbr 
no  more." 

Vidal  shuddered. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  I  my  dear  love  I"  he  ex* 
claimed,  "  what  a  horrible  being  you  describe!  I 
hope  there  is  a  little  poetical  exaggemtion  in  de 
portrait,  and  that  we  shall  contrive  to  pacify  her 
by  some  means  less  disagreeable  than  submitliiig 
ourselves  to  be  murdered  by  lingering  tonnentBL'' 

''  This  light  tone,  Mr.  Vidal,"  said  Lucy,  vvy 
solenmly,  ^'  but  ill  accords,  I  promise  you,  with  ihs 
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3eition  in  which  you  stand  at  this  moment.  You 
ave  often  dilated  to  me,  and  I  haye  been  charmed 
I  I  listened  to  you,  on  your  power  of  making 
lose  around  you  bend  (all  smiling  and  well  pleased 
le  whQe)  to  your  wishes,  and  your  wQl.  But  if  I 
dstake  not,  you  are  about  to  see  a  character  enter 
pon  the  scene  with  you,  who  will  snatch  the 
liarming  rod  out  of  your  hand,  and  destroy  all 
our  enchantments.  You  have  never  before  en- 
Duntered  such  a  character  as  my  mother,  Vidal." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  Lucy?  What  would 
ou  have  me  do?  Have  you  any  scheme  to  pro- 
ose,  by  which  I  may  hope  to  escape  some  of  the 
orrors  with  which  you  threaten  me?"  said  Vidal, 
alf  alarmed,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  than  half 
ffendcd  by  finding  something  mysterious  in  her 
lanner,  which  he  could  not  imderstand. 

^^  By  what  she  said  this  morning  when  she  issued 
er  commands  in  so  peremptory  a  manner  for  my 
stum  to-morrow,  I  thought  she  meant  that  the 
BSsir  might  be  settled  by  my  giving  her  money, 
nd  that  I  intend  to  do.  And  I  don't  see  what 
er  threatened  vengeance  can  obtain,  that  can  be 
rorth  the  loss  of  that  As  to  herthreat  of  going  to 
lie  park,  and  saying  that  she  saw  me  kiss  you,  it  is 
npossible  you  can  suppose  I  should  care  for  that. 

v2 
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Even  if  she  did  so,  it  could  only  be  treated  as  a 
joke  by  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Clementson;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  she  would  be  so  mad  as  to  lisk 
the  loss,  or  rather  to  iTisnre  the  loss  of  your  sitoation 
with  Miss  Clementson,  for  the  sake  of  telling  suck 
a  silly  story  of  me." 

Oh !  how  the  heart  of  Lucy  Dalton  swelled  and 
throbbed  as  she  listened  to  this  speech  I 

**  Her  situation  with  Miss  Clementson  T 

"  Treated  as  a  joke !" 

"  A  silly  story !" 

It  was  all,  all  wormwood.  Yet  it  seemed  to  do 
her  good,  too;  for  she  had  conceived  a  project 
which,  though  horrible  enough  to  make  her  tremUe 
as  she  thought  of  it^  would^  if  successful,  place 
Vidal  sufficiently  in  her  power  to  afford  ker 
an  opportunity  of  proving  to  him  that  the  afUr 
between  them  was  no  joke;  and  could  she  at  that 
moment  have  made  him  feel  that  it  was  a  tragedji 
it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  her. 

Her  purpose  and  her  nerves  braced  by  this  con* 
sideration,  she  had  sufficient  power  over  henelf  to 
conceal  from  him  completely  the  galling  eSect  whxi 
his  words  had  produced  on  her;  and  ftagHtn^wg  the 
tone  and  manner  of  devoted  affection  and  watdifnl 
tenderness,  she  replied : 
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*'  Treat  not  so  lightly,  my  dearest  Vidal,  a  danger 
which  threatens  the  destruction  of  all  the  bright 
prospects  that  now  seem  opening  before  you.  The 
property  of  Mr.  Clementson  is,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  considerably  larger  than  he  has 
stated  it  to  you.  Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  risk 
the  possession  of  this  by  any  thoughtless  want  of 
caution  I  My  mother  has  a  spirit  as  firm  and  as 
masculine  as  her  person;  and  however  welcome 
money  might  be  to  her,  believe  me,  my  dearest 
friend,  believe  me,  who  know  her  well,  that  no 
sura  of  money  which  you  can  have  the  power  to 
ofier  her,  would  be  accepted  by  her  in  the  place  of 
her  revenge.  She  believes  that  you  have  destroyed 
all  my  hopes  of  an  honourable  establishment  in  life^ 
and  she  has  firmly  fixed  her  very  heart  and  soul 
upon  breaking  off  your  marriage  with  Mary  Cle- 
mentson in  return.  And  this  she  will  do,  Vidal,  as 
surely  as  she  lives,  unless  sudden  means,  sudden 
and  strong,  Vidal !  are  taken  to  prevent  it." 

"  And  what  are  those  means  to  be?"  he  replied, 
with  gravity  enough  to  convince  Lucy  that  she  had 
at  least  succeeded  in  alarming  him;  *'  Money  I  am 
willing  to  give;  but  I  really  know  of  nothing  else 
I  can  do." 

"  But  she  will  tell  you,  Vidal,"  replied  Lucy. 
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''  I  remained  with  her  for  more  than  an  hour  tlus 
morning  after  you  went,  and  then,  after  bathing 
her  head  in  cold  TTater,  she  became  perfectly  cahii 
and  told  me  what  it  was  her  purpose  to  do,  with  a 
quiet  dogged  sturdiness  of  manner,  which  convinoei 
me — who  know  her  only  too  well,  Vidal  I — ^thatshe 
will  do  it.  The  sort  of  deposition  which  she  intends 
to  lay  before  Mr.  Clementson  will  be  quite  sufficient, 
tnist  me,  to  prevent  your  marriage  with  Maiy. 
This  marriage,  indeed,  she  most  solemnly  swore 
never  should  take  place;  and  she  will  keep  ha 
oath,  if—" 

'*  If  what !"  exclaimed  Vidal,  the  clear  pole 
brown  of  his  complexion  becoming  crimson  ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  expect  she  wiU  sue- 
cecd  in  preventing  my  marriage  ?' 

**  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  Lucy.  "  I  do  not  ente^ 
tain  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  will  succeed,  if  she 
is  permitted  to  set  about  it." 

*'  Speak  out  at  once !"  cried  Vidal,  passionatdy. 
*'  Do  you  know  of  any  means  by  which  she  can  be 
prevented  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  returned  his  companion,  ahndt 
in  a  whisper;  ''but — but  you  must  first  oomply 
with  the  demand,  which  she  told  me  it  was  her  in- 
tention to  make,  of  a  written  promise  to  many 
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me.  Nothing  ImtyoiirgiTixig  her  this  will  prerent 
her  disdoBmg  all  she  knows  to  Mr.  Clementson  to- 
monow  morning." 

Mr.  Vidal  cast  a  look  upon  Lucy  which  she  did 
not  see,  but  which  spoke  plainly  enough  his  sus* 
picion  that  this  promise  of  maniage  scheme  might 
possibly  have  originated  with  her. 

But  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

After  the  meditation  of  a  moment,  he  said,  in  a 
manner  that  suggested  no  idea  of  such  a  suspicion, 
*^  But,  my  dear  love,  such  a  promise  in  her  hands 
would  prove  as  effectual  a  preventiyo  to  my  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress,  as  any  spoken  statement  she 
could  make  concerning  us.  And  we  have  already 
discussed,  dearest,  the  comparative  advantages  of 
having  a  rich  lover,  or  a  poor  husband  ;  surely  you 
have  not  forgotten  all  this  ?' 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  replied  Lucy,  gently 
(and  truly),  *'  I  never  can  forget  any  thing  wherein 
you  are  concerned,  Vidal,  and  I  am  about  to  give 
you  a  tremendous  proof  of  my  devotion  to  you.  If 
you  give  this  written  promise  to  my  mother,  it  will 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  remember,  in  her  hands, 
and  not  in  Mr.  Clementson's;  and  before  it  can  pass 
firom  the  one  to  the  other,  both  she,  and  it,  must 
be  taken  caie  of." 
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'*  Taken  care  of  ?'*  repeated  Vidaly  in  a  voioe  of 
terror  ;  "  gracious  Heaven^  Lucy ! — what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

''  Nothing  quite  so  bad  as  you  seem  ready  to  g^ve 
mc  credit  for,  my  good  friend,''  ahe  relied,  ^^  hot 
something  too  bad  to  be  excused  by  any  thing  lea 
sacred — ^less  devoted  than  my  attachment  to  you.** 

''  No  more  enigmas,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear 
girl,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  drive  me  wild  I"  he  ex- 
claimed. '^  Remember,  Lucy,  that  we  have  both 
got  to  appear  at  the  dinner-table,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible if  we  linger  here  much  longer.  Tell  me  at 
once,  what  is  it  y^u  mean  to  propose  to  me  7' 

**  This  is  what  I  mean  to  propose,  my  too  dear, 
too  deeply  worshipped  friend !"  she  solemnly  replied. 

^*  You  must  meet  me  at  the  dwelling  of  my  mother 
to-morrow  morning,  and  you  must  set  your  name  to 
the  paper  which  slie  will  lay  before  you.  This  is 
all  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do.  My  task 
will  be  a  more  painful  one.  A  very  moderate 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits  throws  her  into  the  state 
in  which  you  saw  her  yesterday.  I  have  already 
taken  care  that  she  shall  have  enough,  and  moie 
than  enough,  to  produce  this  horrible  effect  ready 
at  hand.  When  she  has  taken  it,  I  must  leave  her, 
and  little  acting  will  be  necessaryon  my  part  to  pe^ 
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suadeher  neighbours  that  she  is  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 
I  must  state  this  to  be  the  case  to  Mr.  Clementson 
also,  and  as  I  shall  immediately  return  to  her,  there 
Trill  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  her  with  this 
favourite  indulgence  sufficiently  to  sustain  the  idea 
that  she  is  mad.  All  she  chances  to  utter  of  un* 
known  truth,  while  she  is  in  this  condition,  will 
only  tend  to  confirm  the  idea.  At  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  Compton  there  is  an  asylum  for 
lunatics,  of  which  Mr.  Clementson  is  one  of  the 
directors.  He  will  cause  her  to  be  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  it,  and  there,  Yidal,  she  must  remain  till 
your  marriage  with  Mary  Clementson  has  been  ac* 
complished." 

She  ceased^  and  Yidal  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment, 
with  a  look  expressive  of  mingled  awe  and  admira- 
tion. *'  All  this  might  be  easily  done,  certainly, 
my  dear  love,  and  might  answer  the  purpose  well; 
but  what  would  become  of  the  promise  of  marriage, 
Lucy?' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  one  of  her  own  beau* 
tiful  smiles,  as  she  replied:  *' Are  you  fearful, 
Yidal,  that  I  should  make  a  treacherous  use  of  it? 
It  must  be  got  from  my  mother  by  me;  and  fear 
not,  dearest,  that  it  shall  be  safely  restored  to  you. 
But  now  you  know  all,  and  it  is  indeed  high  time 
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tliat  we  should  hasten  back.  If  you  think  xnj 
scheme  worth  trying,  you  will  do  your  part  towazds 
it;  if  not,  matters  must  take  their  course.  Ycfo, 
Yiial,  will  lose  the  administration  of  the  Dallmxy 
rents,  which  we  have  both  of  us  fiuicied  you  would 
manage  so  ably,  and  I  shall  lose  my  situation  of 
friend  and  companion  in  ordinary  to  the  heiress." 

^'  Fear  not,  Lucy,"  he  replied,  '*  the  scheme  is  a 
good  scheme,  and  shall  not  be  marred  by  any  want 
either  of  skill  or  of  confidence  on  my  part." 

They  then  shook  hands  affectionately  and  parted, 
returning  to  the  house  by  di&rent  paths,  and  reach* 
ing  it  in  time  to  avoid  any  danger  of  detection. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

This  atrocious  scheme  haying  been  thus  ably 
arranged,  no  difficulty  whatever  occurred  in  the 
perpetration  of  it.  FuU  well  did  Lucy  know  that 
the  facility  for  repeated  doses  of  the  honid  poison 
which  she  had  now  afforded  her  wretched  parent, 
would  infallibly  produce  precisely  the  effect  she 
wished  upon  her  brain;  for  never  had  she  seen  her 
indtdge  in  repeated  drams  without  witaeasiiigconse. 
quences  which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  firenzy. 

Mr.  Vidal  was  punctual  to  his  appointment  at  the 
cottage,  and  found  the  widow  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  she  had  been  the  day  before.  She 
might  truly  have  said  that  she  was  ''  fasting  from 
all  but  tan"  for  quite  aware  of  her  own  infirmity, 
she  determined  to  run  no  risk  in  the  performance 
of  the  task  which  she,  on  her  side,  had  undertaken, 
by  losing  her  command  over  her  reason. 
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She  was,  therefore,  perfectly  sober,  and  bdng 
moreover  perfectly  well  dressed  for  her  station,  her 
general  appearance  and  manners  were  so  very  unlike 
what  would  be  necessary  for  the  part  allotted  to  her 
in  the  drama  about  to  be  performed,  that  Yidal  vas 
startled,  and  looked  at  Lucy,  whom  he  found  al- 
ready there,  with  a  glance  which  seemed  to  inquire 
if  all  were  right. 

To  this  glance  she  foimd  an  opportunity  of  an- 
swering in  words,  while  her  mother  was  for  a  mo- 
ment absent  from  the  room. 

"  Fear  not,"  she  said.  "  Were  the  charm  at  work 
already,  she  would  be  in  no  condition  to  be  kept 
from  the  park  by  the  written  promise,  or  by  any 
thing  else.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  done  what 
she  requires,  I  will  take  care  to  guard  against  any 
mischief  that  might  arise  to  you  in  consequence. 
Surely,  Theodore,  you  are  not  a&aid  to  trust  mer 

The  old  woman  then  re-entered  the  room  with  a 
written  paper  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  and  ink- 
bottle  in  the  other. 

''  Now,  young  gentleman,"  she  said,  '*  sign  thifl, 
and  you  shall  be  forgiven  by  Heaven  and  by  me  too, 
for  having  spoiled  better  matches  for  my  beautiful 
daughter  than  any  that  you  can  promise  her.** 

Vidal  took  the  paper  and  read  it.  The  docomenft 
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was  drawn  up  with  great  clearness  and  precision,  for 
which,  and  not  unjustly,  he  gave  the  lovely  Lucy 
credit.  He  smiled,  but  it  was  a  smile  that  nobody 
saw,  and  then  he  deliberately  took  the  pen  and 
signed  it." 

An  expression  of  half-smothered  triumph  might 
have  been  seen  lurking  in  Lucy's  soft  blue  eye,  had 
it  been  carefully  looked  for,  but  it  was  not. 

Mrs.  Dalton  took  up  the  paper  and  deposited  it 
in  her  ample  pocket,  and  Mr.  Yidal  sought  his  hat 
and  gloves;  but  he  paused  yet  a  moment  before  he 
•left  his  now  affianced  wife  (being  the  third  who  had 
been  honoured  by  standing  in  that  position  to  him, 
since  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood,  nine  weeks 
and  three  days  before),  and  said:  "  Now,  then,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  I  flatter  myself  that  there  is  peace 
between  us?  May  I  claim  the  affectionate  embrace 
that  a  mother  bestows  upon  a  son?" 

Lucy  was  rather  startled  at  the  proposition,  but  a 
moment's  thought  made  her  cordially  applaud  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  put  her  mother  in 
gay  spirits — ^a  state  of  mind  in  which  she  pardcu* 
larly  wished  to  see  her;  and  that  the  proposition  was 
not  an  injudicious  one  was  immediately  proved  by 
the  cordiality  with  which  it  was  accepted. 

''  Tou  may  claim  it,  and  you  shall  have  it,  my 
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dear  son,"  said  the  proud  woman,  looking  at  tibe 
elegant  personage  who  demanded  thifl  &your  with 
great  satisfaction.  ^'  If  you  was  my  own  son  bom, 
I  could  not  give  you  a  kiss  with  greater  pleasore," 
and  as  she  spoke  she  opened  wide  her  large,  long 
arms  to  receive  him. 

Vidal  smilingly  extended  his  arms  also,  and 
eagerly  stepping  forward  they  were  mutoally 
clasped  together  in  tlie  most  loving  style  poadUe, 
and  then  still  smilingly,  and  most  gracefully,  ho 
kissed  his  hand  to  his  promised  bride  and  witk- 
drew. 

"Now  then,  mother,"  said  Luqr,  gaily,  "now 
then,  I  do  think  you  deserve  to  have  the  pleasuze 
of  drinking  his  health  in  whatever  you  like  best 
Did  you  do  what  I  told  you,  yesterday?" 

"  Did  I !"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton.  «« Do  you  think 
I  didn't?"  and  opening  a  small  cupboard  beside  the 
fire,  she  displayed  three  black  bottles  standing  in  a 
row,  and  a  small  tumbler  before  them. 

"  That  looks  comfortable,  mother,  doesn't  it?" 
said  Lucy.  "  And  I  don't  like  that  you  should  go 
any  more  to  the  public  house.  You  shan't  want  a 
glass  of  what  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  moie  by  Uf 
at  home  than  at  the  Queen's  Head,  where  jan 
would  get  stared  at  by  all  the  vulgar  feOows  in  the 
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fdfu^.  You  will  enjoy  it  moie  heiei  won't  yoa, 
mother?' 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  of  that»  girl;  but  I  must  get 
my  break&st  first,  Ishan't  ask  you  to  stay,  Lucy,  or 
youll  be  missed.  Give  me  a  loss  as  hearty  as  your 
sweetheart  did,  and  go  home,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton. 

Lucy  obeyed,  and  sat  down  to  the  elegantly 
spread  breakfast-table  at  the  park  with  such  a  soft, 
meek  look  of  gentle  loveliness  as  seemed  to  proclaim 
a  spirit  as  tranquil  as  her  cheek  was  fidr. 

How  many  a  rude,  rough,  ill-assorted  set  of  fea- 
tures form  the  figure-heads  of  some  poor  things  that 
float  unheeded  through  life,  though  fireighted  with 
a  precious  cargo  of  holy  thoughts  and  pure  affec- 
tions!— while  such  a  gay,  fair-looking  craft  as 
Lucy,  though  laden  fiK)m  hold  to  top-mast  with 
mischief,  is  cheered  by  a  cordial  hail  when  she 
heaves  in  sight,  and  taken  in  tow  with  most  terrible 
indifference  as  to  the  consequences,  by  perhaps 
some  of  the  noblest  vessels  in  the  world. 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  ended,  Mary  in- 
vited her  precious  companion  to  practise  a  duet 
with  her,  which  Mrs.  Morns  was  ready  to  superin- 
tend, and  accompany.  To  which  proposition  Lucy 
replied, 

*^  Excuse  me  this  momingi  dearest  Maiyl     I 
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want  to  pass  an  hour  with  my  poor  moiher.  Isawher 
yesterday  for  a  moment,  and  there  was  something 
in  her  manner  which  made  me  uneasy-" 

''  In  her  manner?  What  do  you  mean,  my  den 
girl?"  said  Mary,  kindly. 

'*  I  hardly  know  myself,  Mary,"  retomed  Lucy, 
shaking  her  head,  and  looking  mysterious.  '^  But 
a  very  shocking  idea  has  occurred  to  me  once  or 
twice  lately  about  her.  I  cannot  help  thinldog, 
my  dearest  Miss  Clemcntson,  that  her  poor  head  h 
not  right.  How  very  dreadful  it  would  be  veze 
she  to  lose  her  senses  !'* 

**  Dreadful  indeed,  my  poor  girl !  But  what  il 
it  that  has  put  this  shocking  notion  into  your  head, 
Lucy?  I  never  heard  you  allude  to  any  thing  of 
the  sort  before.  How  long  have  you  thought  this?' 
said  Mary. 

*'  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  returned  the  a£9ici)ed 
daughter  with  another  mournful  shake  of  the  hesi 
''  You  may  guess  how  dreadfully  painful  it  must  be 
for  me  to  mention  it,  but  alas  I  alas !  I  fear  joUi 
and  every  body  must  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  hff 
terrible  habit  of  drinking.  I  suspect  that  it  is  tUi 
which  has  affected  her  brain.  Sometimes^  when  I 
have  called  to  see  her,  she  has  talked  to  me  very 
wildly,  but  then  I  have  always  come  away  again  tf 
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qtiickly  as  possible,  because  I  supposed  that  she  had 
been  drinking,  and  that  there  was  no  duty,  but 
quite  the  reverse  in  my  staying  to  listen  to  her. 
But  yesterday  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  had  not 
been  drinking  at  all,  yet  she  talked  more  wildly  than 
ever  !  However,  I  shall  see  how  it  is  with  her  to- 
day. If  I  find  her  quiet  and  reasonable,  I  shall 
ihink  it  was  only  some  fit  of  ill-humour,  and  that 
she  wanted  to  frighten  me;  but  if  my  fears  prove 
true,  I  must  ask  you,  dearest,  to  let  me  send  to 
Compton  for  the  apothecary.  It  is  better  that  I 
should  know  the  worst  at  once.  May  I  send  for 
him." 

"  Of  course,  my  dearest  love !  we  will  send  for 
him  immediately,"  replied  the  pitying  heiress,  im- 
pressing an  affectionate  kiss  on  the  fidr  forehead  of 
her  friend. 

"  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  how  you  find 
her,  Lucy.  I  won't  sit  with  the  old  ladies,  on  pur- 
pose that  you  may  see  me  alone  when  you  come 
back,  and  tell  me  every  thing.  God  bless  you, 
dear !  Do  not  alarm  yourself  without  cause,  my 
poor  Lucy,  and  let  us  hope  the  best." 

Ghratefully  and  tenderly  thanking  her  affectionate 
young  patroness  for  all  her  goodness,  Lucy  took 

TOL.  II.  X 
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Her  leave,  and  in  a  few  momentB  found  kendf 
again  in  her  mother's  cottage. 

It  was  not  more  than  three  hours  since  she  hid 
left  it,  but  tlie  scene  was  greatly  changed.  Her 
mother,  perfectly  sober,  decently  dressed,  and  m 
high  good-humour,  had  been  then  left  by  her, 
quietly  engaged  in  preparing  her  own  break£Bt; 
and  she  foimd  her  now  so  completely  metamoc^ 
phosed,  that  no  one  not  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  the  besetting  sin  of  this  miserable  woman  and 
its  horrible  effects,  would  have  been  likely  to  le- 
cognise  her  at  all. 

She  was  no  longer  alone,  two  female  neighbouzs 
being  present,  to  Lucy's  great  annoyance,  eagerly 
listening  to  the  wild  and  screaming  history  she  wis 
giving  of  her  daugliter's  adveature^ 

But  distasteful  as  this  imqucstionably  was,  is 
some  respects,  it  suited  admirably  well,  notwith- 
standing, with  the  great  object  she  had  in  ^iew; 
for  nothing  could  more  completely  convey  the  idea 
of  mental  demngement,  than  both  the  words  and 
the  manner  of  the  widow  Dalton. 

Lucy  immediately  perceived  that  she  was  greattf 
intoxicated,  and  the  half-empty  condition  of  Ae 
bottle  which  stood  on  the  table  would  have  xemoved 
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all  doubt,  if  she  had  fdt  any.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
the  ideejixe  which  had  entire  possession  of  her  mind, 
was  more  likely  to  be  taken  for  insanity  than  drunk- 
enness, by  any  one  less  capable  of  giving  a  shrewd 
guess  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  morning  had 
been  passed  than  her  daughter  Lucy  was. 

*^  Gracious  Heaven !"  exclaimed  this  precious 
daughter,  raising  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  '^  it 
18  then  as  I  feared  I  Her  reason  is  gone,  totally  gone!" 
and  the  young  lady  pulled  out  her  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  appeared  to  weep  bitterly,  while  her  breast 
heaved  with  convulsive  sobs. 

**  Grone?  What,  her  senses  do  you  mean?'  replied 
the  eldest  of  the  two  women  who  were  present  when 
Lucy  entered.  '*  Yes,  miss,  her  senses  are  gone, 
you  may  be  sure  of  it.  We  all  know  well  enough, 
and  a  bit  too  well,  maybe,  that  she  is  apt  to  take  a 
drop  too  much,  now  and  then,  and  there's  many  a 
neighbour  besides  me  who  has  seen  her  overcome  by 
it.  But,  bless  you,  miss,  tipsiness  is  no  more  like 
ihis  than  I'm  like  the  queen.  The  poor  soul  is  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare." 

"  Ay,  sure,  she's  mad  enough,'*  said  the  other 
woman,  and  if  you  want  to  know,  miss,  what  it  is 
as  have  made  her  so,  I  think  I  can  tell  you." 

*'  You  think  it  is  her  terrible  habit  of  drinking, 

x2 
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I  suppose?"  said  Lucy,  still  applying  her  handke^ 
chief  to  her  eyes,  as  if  overwhebned  with  sorrow. 

*'  Do  I,  miss?'  returned  the  woman,  laughing. 
"  But  I  don't  though.  I  knows  better  tlian  that 
The  widow  Dalton  is  mad  with  pride.  That's  her 
complaint." 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  during  an  inter- 
val  in  the  noisy  clamour  which  the  wretched  woman 
was  making,  which  seemed  occasioned  by  a  strong 
inclination  to  sleep.  But  upon  Lucy's  saying  in  her 
natural  voice,  and  without  any  sobbing,  "  Indeed? 
Do  you  think  so,  Jenny?'*  the  widow  suddenly 
roused  herself,  and  fixing  her  large  eyes  upon  her 
daughter,  exclaimed:  "  Oh!  you  are  there,  areyoo, 
hussy?  Thief  that  you  are.  Thief,  andworse,  too, 
if  worse  there  is,"  and  making  a  rush  towards  her 
with  her  arms  raised  and  fists  clenched,  she  stumbled 
and  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

^'Tliere!  Now  she  is  altogether  on  another 
lay !"  cried  the  woman  whom  Lucy  had  addreaaed  as 
Jenny,  "  but  a  minute  ago  she  was  talking  as  if  yoUt 
miss,  was  going  to  be  the  grandest  lady  in  the  landf 
married  to  I  don't  know  who,  but  to  somebody 
that  was  for  sure  to  make  you  into  a  real  lady  at 
last.  And  what's  to  be  done  with  her  now,  misr 
she  continued,  bending  over  the  apparently  usoob- 
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8C10US  woman  as  she  lay  with  her  head  supported  on 
the  lap  of  her  seemingly  affectionate  daughter,  who 
had  seated  herself  on  the  stone  floor  the  moment  her 
mother  fell,  and  gently  raising  her  head,  had  de- 
posited it  with  a  suitable  look  of  woe  in  her  lap. 

"  You  can't  keep  on  sitting  there,  miss.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  her  to 
bed.  And  who's  to  lift  her?  We  three  could  no 
more  do  it  than  we  could  fly  into  the  air;  why  she 
is  as  heavy  as  the  church,  tower  and  all." 

**  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  her  up- 
stairs, Jenny,"  replied  Lucy,  mournfully  shaking  her 
head.  *'  If  you  will  run  out,  both  of  you,  and  bring 
in  two  men,  who  could  between  them  carry  her  to 
her  bed,  I  would  give  a  sixpence  a  piece  to  you, 
and  a  sixpence  a  piece  to  them.  Run  then,  there's 
a  dear  good  woman,  will  you?" 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  shame  to  refuse,"  cried 
one. 

"  And  I  am  thankful  to  do  your  bidding,  miss," 
said  the  other;  and  the  next  moment  Lucy  was 
left  alone  with  her  mother,  as  she  wished  to  be. 

Her  first  object  was  to  secure  Vidal's  written 
promise  of  marriage,  and  she  thrust  her  hand,  with- 
out ceremony  or  the  least  loss  of  time,  into  the 
pocket  wherein  she  had  seen  hex  mother  deposit  it 
ft  few  hours  before. 
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But  no  sucK  paper  was  to  be  found  ihere  now. 

^'  Slic  has  removed  it  from  her  pocket  before  she 
plunged  herself  into  this  condition,*'  muttered  Locji 
'*  and,  doubtless,  has  put  it  in  a  place  of  safety;  but 
I  must  fmd  it  before  I  get  her  sent  off,  or  half  my 
noble  project  will  be  left  undone." 

Believing  that,  at  an  hour  when  all  the  kbouxing 
men  of  the  village  would  be  at  their  work,  the  task 
of  procuring  two,  such  as  were  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  her  colossal  parent  up  stairs,  would 
take  time,  she  ventured  to  abandon  the  head  of  her 
heavily-snoring  mother,  wliile  she  opened  every  re- 
pository in  the  house,  with  which  she  was  ac- 
quainted, in  order  to  find  tlie  paper,  but  all  her 
efforts  were  in  vain.     It  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Either  the  movement,  and  the  noise  which  this 
search  occasioned,  or  else  tlie  uneasy  position  of  her 
head  awakened,  or  aroused,  the  intoxicated  womttf 
who  raised  herself  into  a  sitting  position,  and  begn 
to  look  about  her. 

Lucy  immediately  perceived  that  she  had  in  Bom 
degree  recovered  her  senses,  and  lost  no  time  b 
putting  to  her  the  important  question  of  '*  Mother, 
what  have  you  done  with  the  promise  of  maxziage? 
Let  me  see  that  you  have  lodged  it  safely.** 

*'  /lodged  it,  you  infamous  husflj  I*'  Bcteamed  A0 
widow,  relapsing  into  all  her  former  xaving  rkh 
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lenoci  '*  Where  have  TOU  lodged  it;  tell  me  that, 
girl^  or,  by  the  living  jingo,  I'll  tear  your  dainty 
fixie  hair  from  your  head.  Where  did  you  put  the 
paper  that  you  stole  out  of  my  pocket,  you  gaUows 
thief,  your 

**  What  makes  you  think  that  I  took  it  out  of 
your  pocket,  dear  mother?"  said  Lucy,  in  so  gentle 
a  tone,  that  for  a  moment  it  acted  as  a  sedative  on 
the  heated  brain  of  the  intoxicated  woman. 

**What  makes  me  say  so,  girl?'  she  replied| 
looking  now  more  tenificd  than  angry.  *'  What 
makes  me  say  so?  Why,  because  I  have  lost  it, 
Lucy.  And  don't  go  to  tell  me  that  you  haven't 
got  it,  for  if  you  haven't  got  it,  he  has,  the  villain! 
I  hadn't  drank  a  drop,  girl ;  no,  nor  the  bottle  wasn't 
opened  when  I  set  to  looking  for  it  herty^  and  she 
put  her  hand  into  the  pocket,  where  Liicy  well  re- 
membered tliat  she  had  placed  the  paper,  but  there 
it  was  not.  *'  If  you  haven't  taken  it,  he  has.  But 
I'll  be  revenged  on  him,  if  I  am  hanged  for  it  the 
hour  after!" 

Lucy  remembered  the  remarkable  embrace  which 
Vidal  had  asked  for,  and  received  from  her  mother 
the  moment  before  he  left  the  house.  She  remem- 
bered this,  and  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  rested  on  her 
mind  as  tb  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  promise 
of  marriage  remained. 
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^'  Foiled !"  she  murmured,  but  her  mother  heixd 
her  not. 

'*  It  can't  be,  mother,"  she  replied,  in  the  same 
tone  of  soothing  gentleness  that  she  had  used  pre- 
viously. '^  We  shall  be  sure  to  find  it,  mother  dear. 
I  will  look  for  it  when  you  have  recovered  yourself 
a  little.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  a  little  drop  of 
your  usual  comfort,  mother,  not  enough  to  do  any 
harm,  but  just  to  prevent  your  vexing  about  the 
paper." 

The  unhappy  woman  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
swallowed  the  contents  of  the  tempting  glass  which 
her  unnatural  child  presented  to  her. 

''That  gentleman  that  gave  you  the  promise, 
mother,  was  a  lord — a  very  rich  nobleman;  richer 
a  great  deal  than  our  squire,  and  if  I  marry  him,  I 
shall  be  my  lady — ^my  lady  countess,  mother.  Won't 
that  be  fine?  Won't  it  be  charming  to  hear  yoa 
caU  me  my  lady  ?" 

The  youthful  traitress  knew  what  she  was  about 
only  too  well.  The  quantity  of  spirit  she  had  ad- 
ministered, though  not  large,  wassufiScient  to  atunn- 
late  her  mother  to  fresh  violence,  while  the  wozda  (Ae 
spoke  seized  upon  her  heated  imagination,  and  aet  her 
off  again  in  so  voluble  a  style  of  wildiomanciiig^  that 
no  one,  knowing  her  less  familiarly  than  her  dang^ 
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ter,  would  be  likely  to  doubt  her  being  positively* 
insane. 

She  was  still  amusing  herself,  poor  wretch,  by 
making  a  multitude  of  grotesque  salutations  to 
Lucy,  and  reiterating  the  titles  of  '^  my  lady''  and 
<<  my  lady  countess,"  in  addressing  her,  when  the 
two  women  who  had  been  sent  out  to  seek  assist- 
ance returned. 

They  brought  with  them  the  two  men  whom 
they  had  sought  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  widow  Dalton  to  her  bed;  but  their  lengthened 
absence  had  probably  been  as  much  caused  by 
indulging  in  the  pleasure  of  describing  the  patient's 
strange  condition  to  any  neighbours  who  chose  to 
listen  to  them,  as  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
assistance  they  required — a  delay  which  had  very 
effectually  assisted  the  infamous  plot  of  the  fair 
Lucy. 

The  curiosity  of  male  gossips  is  probably  acted 
upon  more  slowly  than  a  similar  feeling  in  females, 
for  it  is  certainly  less  usual  to  see  a  party  of  men 
listening  with  open  mouths  and  staring  eyes  to 
a  marvellous  story,  than  a  party  of  women.  Never- 
theless, the  nobler  sex  are  by  no  means  exempt 
fit>m  the  Eve-bom  weakness,  and  the  blacksmith 
and  the  butcher's  assistant,  who  now  entered  the 
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widow  Dalton's  cottage,  were  evidently  not  widi- 
out  it. 

'*  Why,  I  don't  see  but  what  she  could  walk  up 
stairs  eaaer  than  we  could  carry  her,"  said  the 
blacksmith,  without,  however,  exhibiting  any  in- 
tention to  depart,  in  consequence  of  pecoehing 
that  he  was  not  wanted.  '^  Saving  your  presence^ 
miss,  I  suspect  as  your  old  lady  has  had  a  drop 
too  much.  But  bless  you,  she  is  too  much  used 
to  it  for  it  to  do  her  any  particular  great  ham. 
I  shouldn't  think  you  need  to  be  uneasy." 

Lucy  Dalton  had  not  borne  her  honoun  so 
meekly  as  to  have  conciliated  much  kindly  feeling 
among  the  poor  folks  of  the  village  of  Dalbozy. 
She  very  rarely  exchanged  a  word  with  any  of 
them,  and  this  address  from  the  smutty  artasan  of 
the  smithy^  was  as  novel,  as  it  was  disgusting  to 
her. 

But  this  was  not  the  moment  to  retreat  £ram  the 
contamination  of  such  unsuitable  companiondii^ 
It  only  strengthened  her  purpose,  and  neutrdind 
every  feeling  resembling  self-reproach,  by  showing 
her  the  imperative  necessily  of  removing  to  ads 
distance  the  parent  who  thus  disgraced  her. 

Instead,    therefore,  of  turning  from  the  stoidy 
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speaker  of  these  hatefiil  words,  she  xeplied  to  them 
in  a  tone  of  equal  gentleness  and  grief. 

**  No,  no,  my  good  Robert  Jones !  Not  now — 
she  is  not  tipsy  now  I  I  wish  I  could  think  she 
were^  for  bad  as  that  is,  my  good  friend,  it  is  no- 
thing in  comparison  to  the  horrid  idea  of  her 
going  mad." 

Encouraged  by  the  unwonted  familiarity  of  these 
words,  and  still  more  by  the  confidential  manner  in 
which  they  were  whispeied  to  him,  for  Lucy 
wished  not  they  should  be  heard  by  her  mother, 
the  man  stepped  further, into  the  room,  and  ap« 
preached  the  woman,  to  whom  the  widow  Dalton 
was  now  talking  very  rapidly. 

Upon  seeing  him  approach,  she  said, 

'*  So,  so,  Master  Jones,  you  are  determined  to 
be  in-  time,  I  see.  Well,  man,  it  is  all  very  right 
and  proper.  Her  ladyship's  horses  will  all  hare 
to  be  shoed,  like  those  oi  other  great  folks.  You 
may  depend  upon  that,  Robert,  and  you  are  quite 
right  to  come  at  once,  and  ask  for  the  custom. 
But  you  all  seem  to  have  got  hold  of  the  news 
right  soon.  How  long  have  you  known  that  my 
Lucy  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  lord?" 

"  Come  —  neighbour  —  come  !  Keep  yourself 
quiet !"  said  one  of  the  women,  attempting  to  take 
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hold  of  her  hand;  ''  you  will  make  your  head  bad, 
if  you  go  on  so." 

"  Off  with  you,  you  dirty  beggar  I"  screamed 
Mrs.  Dal  ton,  pushing  her  vehemently  away;  "are 
you  a  fit  person  to  shake  hands  with  the  mother 
of  a  countess?  Off  with  you,  I  say,  or  my  lord's 
men  shall  come  up  and  drag  you  to  gaol !" 

^'Is  it  true,  miss?"  whispered  the  blacksmith, 
confidentially,  in  Lucy's  ear,  and  winking  his  eye 
at  her  with  a  roguish  twinkle. 

Lucy  turned  her  melancholy  face  towards  him, 
and  shook  her  head,  returning  his  whisper  by 
uttering  still  lower  the  words,  "  Oh — ^no !'" 

"  Poor  soul,  she  is  very  bad  indeed !"  edghed  old 
Jenny;  "mad,  quite  mad  I  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  a  shocking  sight  it  is !" 

**Mad!  you  old  grey  owl!  If  there  was  no- 
body more  mad  than  I,  things  would  go  on  a  deil 
better  in  the  world.  I  tell  you,  fool,  that  my 
daughter  is  going  to  bo  married  to  a  lord.  What 
dye  shake  your  empty  old  head  for,  eh?"  screamed 
the  widow  Dalton. 

"  As  I  Uve,"  said  the  young  butcher,  **  hc» 
comes  the  Compton  doctor  riding  by  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  isn't  it?  Shall  I  call  to  'un  to  coma 
in,  miss?" 
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Greatly  rejoiced  at  tliis  lucky  chance,  Lucy  im- 
mediately nodded  her  assent,  which  she  strength- 
ened by  saying  aloud,  "  Oh !  yes,  yes !  Beg 
him  to  come  in,  for  pity's  sake!  I  have  never 
seen  her  so  bad  before.  This  is  downright  raving, 
isn't  it,  Jenny?" 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  widow  started  up, 
and  turning  fiercely  to  her  daughter,  exclaimed, 

"  Bad!  what  d*ye  mean  by  bad,  hussy?  I  beg 
pardon,  I  mean  your  ladyship.  What  docs  your 
dear,  beautiful  ladyship  mean  by  saying  that  I  am 
bad?  I  am  neither  mad  nor  bad,  my  lady  countess. 
And  if  you'll  turn  all  these  poor,  beggarly,  dirty 
wretches  out  of  the  room,  you  and  I  will  begin  to 
look  for  you  know  what.  Won't  we,  my  darling? 
Turn  'em  out,  head  and  heels !  Turn  'em  out,  I 
sayr 

At  this  moment  the  blacksmith  re-entered  the 
room  with  Mr.  Simmons  the  apothecary,  who  im- 
mediately addressing  himself  to  Lucy,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted  from  having  frequently 
seen  her  at  the  park,  inquired  whether  there  was 
any  sick  person  there  whom  she  wished  him  to  see. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  one  moment  alone,  sir?" 
replied  Lucy,  leading  the  way  to  the  little  back 
kitchen. 
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**•  Ccrtainlj/'  eaid  Mr.  Simmons,  and  without 
pajring  any  attention  to  the  wild  gabble  of  Mn. 
Dalton,  he  followed  her  out. 

''  I  dare  say  you  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  unhappj 
woman  you  saw  in  the  next  room  is  my  mother?* 
said  Lucy,  with  mingled  sorrow  and  humility. 
"  It  is  probable  that  you  have  oAien  seen  her  beforei 
sir?" 

^'Ycs,  Miss  Dalton.  I  know  that  this  is  her 
house,"  replied  the  apothecary. 

''It  is  for  her,  Mr.  Simmons,  that  I  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  to  come  in,**  and  here  Lucy 
again  drew  forth  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"Is  she  ill?*  demanded  the  apothecary,  with  a 
look  which  said  very  plainly  "  I  know  that  she  is 
drunk." 

"  I  fear  that  she  is  very,  oh  !  very  ill,"  replied 
Lucy,  appearing  to  be  very  strongly  agitated.  "  It 
would  be  very  silly  and  quite  in  vain,  Mr.  Simmons,* 
she  continued,  "  were  I  to  attempt  to  conceal  dw 
dreadful  fact  that  she  drinks,**  and  here  she  stopped 
again,  being  for  a  moment  quite  unable  to  go  oOi 
as  it  seemed,  upon  a  subject  so  every  way  dis- 
tressing. 

*'  These  things  are  great  misfortunes^  my  desr, 
wherever  they  happen,**  replied  the  worthy  apodie- 
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cary.  ^'  Bat,  as  you  trnly  say,  it  is  great  folly  for 
tlie  firiencls,  in  such  cases,  to  attempt  any  conceal- 
ments about  it  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  never 
can  be  altogether  concealed." 

^'  But  at  this  moment,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  Ms^ 
terrible  as  it  is,  which  occasions  the  misery  you  see 
me  suffering.  There  is  something  worse,  oh ! 
greatly  worse  than  that,  Mr.  Simmons.  I  have 
great,  alas  I  I  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  my 
imhappy  mother  is  insane  V* 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  That  is  really  very  ter- 
rible, indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Simmons.  "  How  long 
is  it,  Miss  Lucy,  that  you  have  seen  reason  to  sus- 
pect this?  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  be- 
fore." 

"  For  many  months,  sir,"  replied  the  sobbing 
Lucy.  **  But  I  have  kept  on  hoping,  and  hoping, 
that  I  was  mistaken ;  and  it  was  the  more  easy  for  me 
to  deceive  myself,  because  it  was  so  likely  that  what 
must  have  been  taken  at  once  for  insanity  in  another 
person,  might  in  her  be  only  the  result  of  her 
lamentable  failing.  But,  alas  I  I  can  delude  myself 
in  this  way  no  longer;  it  has  always  been,  and  ever 
must  be,  imposdble  for  me  to  prevent  her  drinking, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  for  years,  in  short,  as  long 
as  I  can  remember  any  thing,  been  accustomed  to  see 
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her  under  the  influence  of  intoxication;  but  her 
present  condition  is  quite  different.  She  has  now 
the  appearance  of  having  one  or  two  absurd  ideas 
fixed  in  her  imagination,  about  which  she  goes  on 
talking  incessantly,  and  jet  there  is  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  reason  that  shows,  I  should  think,  tliat 
her  intellect  is  not  quite  gone.  And  oh !  sir,  when 
I  see  this,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  perhaps,  if 
she  were  to  be  put  under  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment, such  as  they  say  the  asylum  at  Bamley  o&tt, 
she  might  recover." 

"  Well,  my  good  Miss  Lucy,  if  I  see  reason  to 
be  of  that  opinion,  which  it  seems  to  me  very  hkdy 
that  I  shall  be,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that, 
for  your  good  friend  the  squire  is  one  of  the  go- 
vernors, and  I  myself,  as  apothecary  to  the  establiah^ 
ment,  have  interest  enough  to  get  a  patient  in.  So 
set  your  dutiful  heart  at  rest,  my  dear  young  ladji 
and  be  quite  sure  that  every  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  her  shall  be  done,  and  that  without  any  further 
loss  of  time,  which  is  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  in  such  cases." 

Lucy  returned  the  most  earnest  thanks  for  hii 
kindness,  and  then,  endeavouring  to  recover  her 
composure,  led  the  way  back  again  to  the  presenoa 
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of  the  patient,  with  a  look  in  which  affection  and 
tenor  were  blended. 

The  train  had  been  skilfully  laid,  and  failed  in  no 
point. 

A  few  questions  put  to  her  by  the  apothecary,  a 
few  dutiful  and  gentle  words  from  her  daughter, 
such  as  *^  No,  no,  mother  dear,  think  a  minute;  you 
don't  mean  that,"  and  a  few  trifling  observations 
firom  the  bystanders,  upon  the  pride  that  they  had 
long  thought  had  turned  her  brain,  sufiSced  to  make 
the  wretched  woman  storm  and  rave,  and  assert  the 
wildest  and  most  improbable  things  in  the  world, 
such  as  that  the  gentleman  called  Vidal,  by  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  was  in  reality  a  lord  and  a 
nobleman,  and  that  his  wife  would  be  a  countess; 
but  that  it  would  not  be  Miss  Mary,  but  her 
daughter  Lucy,  whom  she  sometimes  called  hussy 
and  slut,  and  sometimes  her  beautiful  darling.  In 
proof  of  her  words,  she  promised  speedily  to  show 
them  all  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  that  was,  if 
his  lordship,  the  earl,  had  not  picked  her  pocket 
In  short,  she  went  on  raving  to  the  heart's  content 
of  her  detestable  daughter,  till  no  doubt  was  lef%  on 
the  mind  of  the  medical  man  that  she  ought  to  be 
removed  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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A  few  words  between  the  profenonal  gentlemm 
and  Mr.  Clementson  completed  the  socoeaB  of  the 
plot  The  good  squire's  carriage  was  Idndlylent 
for  the  unhappy  woman's  conveyance  (whose  vio- 
lence, however,  rendered  a  strait- waistcoat  absolutelj 
necessary),  and  the  village  street  of  Dalbury  no  longer 
echoed  to  the  loud  voice  of  the  widow  Dalton. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Fob  a  few  days  Miss  Lucy  Dalton  hung  her 
head,  and  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  out  of 
spirits. 

But  her  kind-hearted  friend,  Mary,  talked  to 
her,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  on  the  folly  of 
giving  herself  up  to  grief,  because  her  unfortunate 
mother  was  placed  where  every  thing  that  medical 
skill  could  suggest,  would  be  done  for  her  recovery. 
The  two  governesses  also  pointed  ^  it  to  he^  how 
much  she  had  to  be  thankiul  fo  b^th  in  her 
mother's  situation  and  her  own ;  and  even  the  squire 
himself  (though  Maiy  still  thought  he  was  not  quite 

VOL.  III.  B 
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SO  fond  of  Lucy  as  he  ought  to  be)  oondescended 
to  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  subject. 

So  Lucy  thought  it  was  her  duty,  as  she  toU 
them,  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to  all  that 
was  so  kindly  said  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  pro* 
mised  that  she  would  endeavour  to  forget  all  that  it 
was  disagreeable  to  remember;  which  promiae  she 
so  faithfully  kept,  that  it  soon  became  difficult  to 
believe  that  she  ever  thought  of  the  madhouse  or 
her  mother  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  Mary's  marriage 
proceeded.  But  Mary  seemed  as  indifferent  on  this 
subject  as  Lucy  was  concerning  her  mother.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  at  that  time,  as  if  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  business  annoyed  the  heiress;  for  when 
her  father  mentioned  some  few  alterations  in  the 
house,  in  order  to  make  it  a  complete  readenoe  fis 
a  larger  family,  and  one  where  there  wa^  to  he 
distinct  accommodation  for  two  gentlemen,  she  told 
him  that  tiiere  was  nothing  in  the  world  she  hated 
so  very  particularly,  as  talking  or  tl^itilring  abod 
workmen,  and  tiiat,  therefore,  she  shov]^' 
much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  not  saj 
about  it — ^a  petition  which  she  mndlmlftii  in  the0 
words: 
*'  Don't  look  vexed,  dear  papa!    Thexe  will  be 
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plenty  of  time !  The  presentation  to  the  queen, 
and  all  that,  will  take  months  and  months,  you 
know,  to  get  through;  and  if  the  dear  darling  old 
house  must  be  pulled  about  our  ears,  let  it  be  done 
when  we  are  away,  dear  papa!  And  don't  let 
me  hear  any  more  about  it  till  then;  that  will  be 
quite  soon  enough." 

As  this  petition  was  concluded  with  a  Idss,  the 
reasoning  was  found  (not  unanswerable,  for  it  was 
immediately  repUed  to  in  the  same  language,  but) 
incontrovertible,  and  so  nothing  more  was  said 
about  altering  the  house. 

As  to  the  wedding  clothes,  of  course  they  were 
not  to  be  thought  of  till  Mary  went  to  London; 
when,  for  the  first  lime  in  her  life,  she  was  to  have 
&e  immense  advantage  of  selecting  fine  things  for 
herself,  instead  of  receiving  what  it  pleased  her 
dressmaker  and  milliner  to  send.  So  the  prepara- 
tions which,  as  I  have  said,  continued  to  go  on, 
were  very  much  out  of  sight,  being  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  chambers  of  Wilson  and  Wilmot, 
ff>Iicitors,  Pump-court,  Temple.  What  was  going 
on  there  had  been  clearly,  and  very  satis&ctorily 
explained  to  Mr.  Vidal,  and  that  was  quite  enough; 
Mary  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  about  it. 

And  here  imperious  truth  obliges  me  to  confess 

b2 
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that  my  heiress,  who,  though  by  no  means  intended 
for  a  heroine,  is  a  favourite  with  me,  did  not 
exactly  conduct  herself  as  she  ought  to  have  donei 
For,  notwithstanding  the  unbounded  love  and  in- 
dulgence of  her  father,  she  had  not,  from  fizst  to 
last,  ever  confided  to  him  the  real  state  of  her  heart 
It  would  have  been  greatly  better  for  many  people 

if  she  had. 

*  *  #  #  # 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  has  happened,  but  I  find, 
upon  consideration,  that  I  have  reached  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  my  labours,  without  having  any 
heroine  at  all. 

If  indeed,  my  readers  will  accept  Lucy  in  that 
capacity,  they  are  welcome  to  take  her  as  such,  and 
she  is  certainly  a  consistent  character  in  her  way. 
But  as  for  either  Clara  or  Mary,  they  can  lay  daim 
to  no  merit  of  the  kind;  neither  are  their  incoa- 
sistencies  at  all  of  a  heroinic  nature,  both  of  than, 
poor  girls !  having  respectively  fallen  in  love  with 
gentlemen,  who,  on  their  parts,  had  respectivdy 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  have  them.  And, 
moreover  (which  was  a  great  deal  more  unhaouuc 
still)  they  had  both  soberly  and  deliberately  mads 
up  their  minds  to  marry  somebody  else. 

I  now  find  this  deficiency  of  a  henune  exceed- 
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inglj  inconvenient,  as  it  greatly  impedes  the  natural 
progress  of  the  narrative,  and  obliges  me  to  appear 
inconfflstent  myself,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the 
inconsistency  is  in  my  people.  Having,  however, 
respectfiilly  offered  this  apology  to  my  reader,  I 
shall  let  the  story  go  on  as  it  can,  without  making 

myself  uneasy  at  its  want  of  smoothness. 

#  •  #  #  * 

As  to  my  hero,  he  was  always  himself — ^perfectly 
happy,  perfectly  charming,  and  invariably  pros- 
perous in  all  things,  whether  great  or  small. 

At  an  archery  breakfast,  at  Lady  Randal's,  he 
not  only  received  from  her  delicate  hand  the  beau- 
tiful ormolu  quiver,  containing  a  dozen  winged 
slver  pens,  but  he  won  a  bet  for  her  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Monkton,  who  had  laid  a  wager  of  a  soirie 
dansante,  with  Champagne  supper,  that  Vidal  would 
not  throw  six  arrows  successively  into  the  bull's 
eye  of  Lady  Sarah's  little  target. 

At  the  Dowager  Mrs.  General  Springfield's,  he 
had  won  golden  opinions  from  all  the  family,  and 
at  least  silver  ones  from  every  body  else,  by 
enabling  her  eldest  daughter  to  assign  a  name  to 
some  beautiful  old  English  verses  in  her  album, 
which,  though  themselves  familiar  to  many,  had  set 
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evciy  one  at  fault  when  the  author's  name  jns 
asked  for. 

So  admirably  natural  was  the  tone  of  fond  enthu- 
siasm, with  which,  when  the  oil-repeated  question 
was  put  to  him,  he  had  answered  it  by  pronouncing 
the  name  of  "  Surrey !"  that  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one,  to  suspect  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
heard  the  lines  before. 

On  Sir  WilUam  Monkton,  he  had  conferred  a 
very  serious  obligation,  by  relating  to  him  with 
great  minuteness  of  detail,  accompanied  by  names 
given  at  full  length,  a  most  provoldngly  mys- 
terious history  relative  to  a  continental  love  adven- 
ture, in  which  a  noble  lady,  declared  by  peofik 
in  general  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  unimpeachabb 
women  in  Europe,  was  very  deeply  concerned. 

And  as  to  his  host,  his  simple,  unxnagnificent, 
but  also,  unwearying  host,  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  tell  how  often  in  the  course  of  cveiy  day 
he  contrived  to  make  his  heart  vibmte  within  him 
by  talking  of  basins,  and  beds,  of  very  recently-dis- 
covered richness,  which  he  had  dther  heard  of,  or 
personally  examined,  in  some  of  the  most  xemols 
comers  of  the  earth,  all  of  which  should  speedily  1)0 
made  to  render  up  some  of  their  cholceet  mondf 
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as  specimens  for  the  dearlj-beloved  little  museum  of 
his  most  dearly-beloved  friend. 

It  may  often  be  remarked  that  a  bold  bad  man 
may  go  on  long,  very  long,  in  his  wickedness  (pro- 
vided the  said  wickedness  be  not  of  a  kind  to  make 
him  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land)  without  be- 
ing **  pulled  up"  by  the  finer  natures,  against  which 
he  may  have  jostled  in  his  course. 

So  it  was  with  Vidal  in  his  affair  with  Clara 
Maynard. 

Feelings,  stronger  far  than  he  could  comprehend, 
would  have  prevented  Clara  herself,  or  the  worthy 
gentlewomen  her  aunts,  either,  firom  recounting  the 
circumstances  of  his  conduct  to  her  even  without 
their  having  promised  secrecy,  and  the  rumour  that 
he  had  proposed  for  her  died  away  without  leaving 
a  trace  on  the  memory  of  any  one.  The  promise 
of  secrecy  he  had  asked  for,  had,  however,  been 
very  strictly  kept.  But  if  no  such  promise  had  been 
given,  Clara  and  her  aunts,  too,  would  have  been 
equally  silent. 

Luckily  for  the  three  ladies  of  the  Town  Head 
House,  an  attack  of  influenza  seized  upon  Miss 
Anne  (perhaps  her  low  spirits  might  have  assisted 
its  development),  which  made  her  really  very  ill, 
and  gave  them  all  a  sufficient  excuse  for  staying  at 
home. 
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And  when  Vidal  heard  of  it,  did  he  not  again 
bless  "his  star?' 

Even  w'ith  Lucy,  notwithstanding  the  vehemence 
of  her  character,  he  managed  so  admirably  well, 
that  he  contrived  to  make  their  private  friendship 
a  secret  source  of  joy  and  triumph,  instead  of  annoy- 
ance and  danger,  which  it  must  have  been  to  mofit 
men.  A  sort  of  triumph  which  few  could  have 
obtained. 

But  Lucy  was  still  young  in  years,  and  Vidal 
was  the  first  man  who  had  ever  awakened  a  feel- 
ing of  passion  in  her  heart.  It  requires  time,  as 
well  as  a  roving  disposition,  to  conquer  a  first  love 
in  the  heart  of  a  woman.  Nevertheless,  their  first 
meeting  after  the  departure  of  the  widow  Dahon 
for  the  lunatic  asylum,  did  not  pass  quite  smoothly. 

Lucy's  law  spirits  during  the  first  few  days  which 
followed  this  event,  prevented  her  from  attending 
her  young  lady  to  two  dinner  parties  which  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  before  the  lime  she  had 
fixed  upon  in  her  own  mind,  for  finding  that  it  was 
no  use  to  grieve  for  what  was  inevitable.    But  tfaia 

oppressive  state  of  spirits,  did  not  prevent  her  indulg- 
ing herself  by  long  solitary  walks  in  the  most  shel- 
tered and  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  Dalbuxy 
domain;  and  the  (of  course)  constant  viats  of  Mr. 
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Vidal  at  the  park,  afforded  ample  opportunities  of 
confessing  to  him,  with  little  more  difficulty  than  by 
merely  naming  a  particular  point  of  the  compass, 
that  notwithstanding  her  grief,  she  should  prefer  to 

'*  Wander  not  unseen." 

In  consequence  of  some  such  hint,  the  fair 
damsel  had  not  taken  above  three  turns  within  the 
covert  of  a  leafless  grove,  rendered  very  pictu» 
resquely  gloomy  by  a  mixture  of  holly-bushes  and 
fir-trees,  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the 
widow  was  incarcerated,  before  the  graceful  figure 
of  Vidal  was  seen  approaching  from  imder  a  mass 
of  dark  evergreens  in  the  distance. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  stood  still,  and  he, 
quickening  his  pace,  was  at  her  side  almost  in  a 
moment. 

"  How  sweetly  kind  this  is  of  you,  my  Lucy !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so  tender,  that  it  seemed 
to  render  every  species  of  quarrel  impossible. 
*'  How  horrible  is  the  restraint,"  he  continued, 
after  saluting  her  rosy  lips.  "  How  horribly  hate- 
ful is  the  restraint  we  endure  Id  has  !  Is  it  not,  my 
love?  Tell  me  that  you  suffer  from  it  as  well  as 
I  do,  or  I  shall  go  mad !" 

"  Preserve  your  senses,  Theodore,"  she  replied, 
*•  for  though  we  have  got  wonderfully  well  through 
our  business,    there   are  still  many  things  which 
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will  not  go  equally  well,  if  you  have  not  your 
wits,  and  all  your  wits  about  you.  We  must  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  all   our   difficulties  are  over 

yet." 

''  Let  us  at  least  enjoy  the  repose  which  the  safe 
guardianship  of  your  terrible  mother  ^ves  us, 
my  Lucy!  Such  a  visit  as  she  threatened  to  &- 
vour  the  squire  with,  might,  in  truth,  have  worked 
us  woe,  by  cfiTcctually  and  for  ever  cutting  off  the 
supplies!  Neither  you  nor  I,  sweet  love,  can 
live  without  the  yellow  gold;  and  if  my  specula* 
tion  here  had  failed,  it  might  have  been  long  eie 
I  had  liit  upon  another  so  promising." 

*'  True,"  replied  Lucy,  gravely.  ''Large  estates 
and  noble  mansions  are  not  always  to  be  had  for  the 
asking;  but  while  very  rationally  taking  care  not  to 
endanger  the  hoped-for  possesion  of  these,  you 
need  not  have  given  so  disagreeable  a  proof  of  your 
want  of  confidcnco  in  me  as  was  shown  by  your 
picking  my  mother's  pocket  of  the  promise  of  nla^ 
riage.    It  was  unworthy  of  you,  Mr.  VidaL" 

For  half  a  moment  this  veiy  direct  fffimmt'^ 
remained  unanswered,  for  Vidal  was  in  doiibi 
whether  he  should  stoutly  deny  it,  or  lighily  and 
laughingly  admit  its  truth.  He  took  a  middk 
course;  he  denied  it  not,  neither  did  he  admift 
it  lightly. 
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'*  Mj  dearest  love !"  he  said,  ''  how  is  it  possible 
^t  you  should  be  offended  by  an  act  so  com- 
pletely in  conformity  to  the  plans  which  had  been 
concerted  between  us?  Would  you  have  wished, 
Lucy,  that  your  mother  should  have  exhibited  that 
paper  to  Mr.  Clementson?' 

'*  The  question  is  too  idle  a  one  to  be  answered 
gravely/'  replied  Lucy,  colouring  with  anger. 
**Was  that  the  fear  that  made  you  commit  so 
meanly  suspicious  an  act?  Did  you  really  think  it 
was  my  purpose  to  permit  her  thus  to  frustrate  our 
object?  Did  you  really  think  so  poorly  of  my 
skill?' 

"  But  how  was  she  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
so  whenever  the  whim  might  take  her,  except  by 
removing  the  dangerous  document  from  her  hands  ?^ 
demanded  Yidal,  with  a  most  candid  air  of  inno- 
cent astonishment  at  the  question. 

''  And  why  should  you  have  feared  to  trust  me 
with  that  paper,  Theodore?  What  could  have 
been  the  feeling  which  led  you  to  take  such  means 
for  guarding  against  treachery  in  the  woman  you 
profess  to  love?^  demanded  Lucy. 

"And  wherefore,"  he  replied,  '^ would  it  have 
been  better  for  you  to  pick  your  mother's  pocket, 
than  for  me?    I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  comprdiend 
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your  meaning,  my  Lucy.  I  should  have  thought 
myself  very  negligent  of  our  common  interest  had 
I  left  such  a  task  for  you  to  perform,  eamly  pe^ 
ceiving,  as  I  should  have  thought  you  must  have 
done  also,  that  if  she  chose  to  keep  it  out  of  your 
hands  she  would  have  found  it  a  very  easy  matter 
to  do  so.  For  what  purpose,  my  sweet  love,  did 
you  wish  to  have  it  in  your  own  possession?'' 

There  was  in  this  last  question  something  that 
seemed  to  alarm  the  tender  feelings  of  the  en- 
amoured ^1.  Her  whole  manner  instantly  changed, 
and  resting  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  lover 
as  they  slowly  paced  side  by  side  over  the  &IIen 
leaves,  she  said: 

"  You  know  well  enough,  my  Theodore,  that  I 
had  no  wish  to  possess  it  at  all.  How  could  I, 
when  the  only  effect  it  was  calculated  to  produce 
was  to  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  enjoyment  which 
now  seem  so  brightly  to  open  before  me?  No; 
Theodore,  no !  I  did  not  want  to  possess  that  idle 
paper;  but  I  did  wish  to  possess  your  confidence, 
and  what  you  did^  suggested  to  me  a  doubt  on  this 
subject  that  was  inexpressibly  painfuL" 

^'Then  chase  such  doubts  for  ever  from  your 
heart,  my  lovely  friend,"  replied  Vidal,  with  a  fond 
caress,  ''would  that  the  idle  paper  existed  still,  that 
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I  might  prove  to  you  how  little  cause  you  have  for 
them." 

Lucy  was  strongly  tempted  to  say,  *^  Then  prove 
it  still,  by  again  writing  such  an  idle  paper,  and 
entrusting  it  to  my  safe  keeping." 

But  something  within  her  whispered  '^  You  had 
better  rwtj  as  yet  ^    And  she  listened  to  the  whisper. 

And  then  the  conversation  between  them  went 
on  with  eveiy  appearance  of  the  most  confiding 
tenderness  on  both  sides,  and  a  multitude  of  plea- 
sant schemes  were  arranged  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  future  existence  of  both  was  to  be  em- 
bellished  by  their  mutual  love,  and  by  such  arrange- 
ments as  might  make  the  revenues  of  Dalbury  avail- 
able to  their  enjoyment,  without  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  either  the  squire  or  his  daughter,  the 
excessive  gullibility  of  both  bringing  their  inter- 
view to  an  end  amid  shouts  of  laughter. 
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CHAPTER  EL 

And  now  let  us  follow  poor  Arthur  LexiDgtcm 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  mixed  motive 
of  duty  to  his  aunt,  and  a  longing  for  relief  from 
misery  for  himself,  which  took  him  there,  was  likely 
to  be  followed  by  any  favourable  result. 

He  found  Madame  Marathone,  and  her  juvenik 
husband,  living  in  a  small,  but  vexj  elegantly  fur- 
nished apartment  in  the  Rue  Montabor.  Aa  lie  did 
not  intend  to  throw  himself,  either  by  day  or  hj 
night,  on  the  hospitality  of  this  strangely  matched 
pair,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  send  any  an- 
nouncement beforehand  of  his  intended  visit,  and 
when  he  was  shown  into  a  small  back  drawing- 
room,  completely  lined  with  well-filled  book-shelTei^ 
it  was  evident  to  him  that  the  angular-lookiiig 
young  man,  who  was  seated  at  a  table  covered 
with  papers,  in  the  midst,  understood  not  the  least 
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in.  the  world  who  lie  was  from  the  servant's 
extraordinary  mode  of  announcing  him,  which 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  orthography,  ^^  Monsieur 
Artexiton." 

Now  Monsieur  Marathone,  being  very  nearly  as 
familiar  with  the  English  language  as  he  was  with 
his  own,  had  no  idea  that  the  names  ''  Arthur  Lex- 
ington," with  which  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted, could  be  thus  converted  into  one;  and 
though,  upon  perceiving  the  very  distinguished- 
looking  individual  thus  announced,  he  immediately 
rose  from  his  easy  chair  with  an  air  of  great  civility, 
Arthur  plainly  perceived  that  his  young  uncle  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  who  it  was  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving. 

It  was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  introduce  himseli^  which  he  did  by  saying, 
in  very  good  French,  '^  Tour  domestic,  sir,  has 
caught  my  name  so  imperfectly  that  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  repeating  it  myself.  I  am  Arthur 
Ijezington,  and  have  the  honour  of  being  the 
nephew  of  madame.^' 

"  Ah !  sir  I  you  are  expected !"  replied  M.  Ma* 
raihone,  in  English, ''  and  I  can  venture  to  assure 
you  that  your  excellent  aunt  will  be  greatly  rejoiced 
by  your  anivaL  She  is  the  most  confidential  of 
wives,  and  favoured  me  with  a  sight  of  the  letter  by 
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which  she  entreated  your  company.  But  truly  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  guard  your  judgmeoft 
against  believing  the  many  flattering  things  ahe  njB 
of  me.  She  is  a  dear  good  woman !  and  loves  me 
only  too  well !  Where  there  is  real  affection,  Mr. 
Lexington,  disparity  of  years  does  little  towaxda  de- 
stroying it !" 

Arthur  Lexington  smiled  as  he  replied,  that  it 
would  be  dilEcult  to  believe  such  a  feeling  couli 
exist  without  some  good  cause  for  it,  and  that  he 
thought  it  very  likely  that  he  should  himself  be  in- 
clined to  consider  his  aunt  as  excusable. 

Arthur  s  eyes,  as  he  said  this,  were  fi^^  upon 
one  of  the  very  handsomest  faces  he  had  ever  seen. 

M.  Marathone  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  his  features  and  form  had  all  the  perfection  of 
manly  strength  of  limb  and  firmness  of  feature,  which 
is  generally  attained  at  that  age,  but  very  iixdy 
before  it.  Had  Arthur  Lexington  seen  him  when, 
about  ten  years  before^  he  had  first  married  his  annti 
he  would  have  thought  the  imion  more  ridicuIonSy 
but  less  lamentable.  As  he  now  stood  and  loolcBd 
steadfastly  at  the  noble  figure,  and  splendidly  hand- 
some face  of  the  man  before  him,  the  idea  of  his  old 
aimt,  rouged  and  wigged  as  he  had  last  seen  her, 
rose  before  him,  and  there  was  something  so  unasr 
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tural,  80  terrible  in  the  idea  of  her  being  that  man's 
"wife,  that  he  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  it. 

Maiathone  was  looking  at  him,  too,  and  perceived 
that  some  painful  thought  had  crossed  his  mind. 
What  it  might  be  he  knew  not,  but  he  guessed,  and 
felt  so  perfectly  assured  that  he  had  guessed  rightly^ 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  at  that  mo- 
ment to  shake  his  belief.  Yet  he  was  quite  wrong, 
for  he  thought  the  painful  emotion  he  had  seen 
arose  from  Lexington's  recollecting  that  the  tall 
fellow  before  him  stood  between  him  and  his  aimt's 
wealth;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  thinking,  Jaques- 
minded  Arthur,  was  lamenting  in  his  heart  that  so 
fine  a  specimen  of  himianity  should  have  sold  itself 
to  an  old  woman ;  the  lamentation  being  as  free  from 
all  thought  of  self,  as  if  his  spirit  had  already 
shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,  and  was  looking  down 
from  heaven  upon  what  passed  on  earth. 

Both  gentlemen,  however,  dismissed  their  inward 
thoughts,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  regulating 
their  outward  actions.  Arthur  expressed  his  dutiful 
hope  that  Madame  Marathone  was  well,  and  M. 
Marathone,  after  having  relieved  his  anxiety  on 
that  point,  requested  him  to  be  seated,  and  hoped, 
on  his  side,  that  Arthur  did  not  feel  fatigued  by  his 
journey. 

TOL.  lu.  0 
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After  a  minute  or  two  of  such  canveiaation  is 
might  be  expected  under  the  dxcmnstanceB,  bodi 
gentlemen  Joeing  perfectly  well-bred,  M.  MarythnT^ 
got  up^  and  said  he  would  himself  have  the  pleaBOie 
of  communicating  to  his  lady  the  agreeable  news  of 
her  nephew's  arrival. 

Of  course,  Arthur,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  took 
up,  as  every  other  man  in  the  nineteeth  oexitaij 
would  have  done,  one  of  the  newspapers  which  lay 
upon  the  table,  and  occupied  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  by  perusing  the  record  of  the  editor  s  in- 
dignation against  various  government  measures;  but 
as  no  aunt  appeared,  and  as  his  handsome  unde 
came  not  again,  Arthur  finding  that  his  thoughts 
were  beginning  to  travel  back  in  a  very  fooluli 
manner  towards  Compton,  began  to  look  about  him 
on  the  wcU-lined  shelves,  and  on  the  vaiiom  new 
volumes  liberally  scattered  for  present  use  upon  the 
table. 

On  the  shelves,  he  presently  perceived  there 
might  be  found  a  very  precious  selection  of  both 
old  and  new  books  from  all  the  oountiies  of  the 
earth,  where  literature  had  taken  root ;  and  on  tbe 
table,  there  seemed  to  be  a  coUecdon  of  -pncUtj 
every  thing  which  the  strongly  divided,  bat  gradly 
mixed  worlds  of  London  and  Paris,  were  at  Ail 
particular  moment  talking  about 
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''  A  gentJeman !  a  flchokr !  and  a  man  of  taste  T 
muttered  Lexangton.  ^^It  is  most  strange  that 
suck  an  one  should  have  married  my  ridiculous  old 
aunt!  There  inll  be  some  interest  in  observing 
how  they  live  together  ;  but  it  will  be  a  painful 
study,  too.  I  wonder  that  the  old  lady's  vanity 
never  tempted  her  to  show  him  off  before:  I  always 
fancied  that  she  was  ashamed  of  him." 

Considerably  more  than  half-an-hour  elapsed  be- 
fore either  his  reading  or  his  meditations  were  dis- 
turbedf  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  miserably 
thin,  and  very  aged-looking  woman,  entered.  She 
appeared  to  be  alone,  and  advanced  towards  him 
with  a  more  rapid  step  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected from  her  appearance.  But,  notwithstanding 
her  speed,  and  the  moderate  size  of  the  room,  the 
door  was  again  opened  before  she  reached  him,  and 
M.  Marathone  entered. 

*^  Oh  !  here  is  my  dear  husband  T  were  her  first 
words,  instead  of  '^  here  is  my  dear  nephew !"  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  Arthur,  as  he  took 
her  hand,  and  received  her  salute,  fancied  that 
she  trembled ;  but,  in  fact,  she  was  very  old,  and, 
perhaps,  in  coming  into  the  room,  had  moved 
more  rapidly  than  was  usual  with  her.  Arthur 
knew  that  she  was  his  father's  senior,  and  that  she 

C2 
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must  be  above  seventy  years  of  age;  bathe  had  not 
expected  to  see  a  face  so  wrinkled,  or  a  fonn  so  bent 
She  was  still  rouged,  poor  soul  I  and  still  wigged, 
yet  her  appearance  no  longer  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  woman  who  was  endeavouring  to  look  young,  but 
of  a  person  who  had  so  utterly  lost  all  hope  of  look- 
ing like  any  thing  but  an  old  witch,  that  she  had 
given  up  the  struggle,  and  went  on  in  her  old 
routine,  regardless  of  consequences. 

''  Youmust  present  me,  madame,  to  your  nephew," 
said  the  master  of  the  house,  placing  his  conmumd* 
ing  figure  in  frightfully  striking  juzta-position  with 
that  of  his  decrepid  wife. 

'^  Assuredly,  my  dear !"  replied  the  old  woman, 
with  a  singularly  queer  glance  of  her  once  brilliant 
eye,  '^  can  I  have  a  greater  joy  ?  Arthur  Lexing- 
ton !  permit  me  to  present  you  to  the  best  of  fans- 
bands,  and  the  most  noble-minded  of  m^i!  IL 
Marathone,  this  is  my  nephew — Arthur  LeziDgtOD; 
the  only  son  of  my  only  brother,  and  indeed,  as  fiff 
as  I  know,  the  only  relative  I  have  left  on  theeaxtli. 
I  believe  he  is  a  veiy  good  sort  of  young  num." 

''  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  sir,''  said  Artfaoi^ 
bowing  to  him. 

''  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasurei"  snd 
M.  Marathone,  returning  the  bow. 
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Tou  are  altered,  Arthur,  a  good  deal  altered 
since  I  saw  you  last,"  said  the  old  lady ;  '^  you 
neither  look  so  youngs  nor  so  gay.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  will  make  a  difference  at  any  age,  but  it  makes 
less  difference,  I  dare  say,  in  me  than  in  you.  For 
you  have  lost  your  dear  lather,  who  loved  you  so 
very  much,  and  then  you  have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  marry^  you  know;  whereas  I  have  always 
been,  that  is^  I  mean  since  my  second  marriage,  so 
completely  and  superlatively  happy,  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  believe  that  I  look  as  many  years 
older  since  we  parted,  as  you  do." 

*^  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  you  say  so,  my 
dear  aunt,"  replied  Arthur,  with  a  smile ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  handsome 
uncle,  as  if  to  thank  him  for  the  kindness  with 
which  it  appeared  evident  he  had  treated  his  aged 
relative. 

But  he  was  startled  by  the  strangely  earnest 
look  with  which  that  gentleman's  large  violet- 
eoloured  eyes  were  looking  at  him,  from  beneath 
their  long  black  lashes.  The  instant  their  glances 
met,  however,  the  expression  of  M.  Marathone's 
was  changed,  and  a  charmingly  benignant  smile 
replied  to  that  of  Arthur. 

**  I  have  great  pleasure,  dear  Arthur,"  said  he. 
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in  giving  you  this  opportunitjr  of  ieeiiig  ihat  yoor 
good  aunt  is  a  liappy  wife,  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  our  years.  Indeed,  I  was  vety  ansdoas 
that  you  ahoidd  come  to  visit  us;  for  I  sometimes 
regret  that  so  few  people  are  permitted  to  see  how 
really  happy  is  the  life  that  we  live  together." 

'^  Few  people !"  repeated  Arthur,  with  suipriie. 
'*  Why,  my  dear  aunt,  when  I  last  visited  yoa,  I 
thought  you  were  the  very  gayest  of  the  giy. 
Though  certain  it  is  that  the  circle  in  which  I  life 
is  so  small  a  one,  that  what  I  should  coll  many 
people,  M.  Marathone  might  call  few." 

''  Oh^  it  is  not  that!"  replied  M.  Marathone, 
''  when  I  say  few^  I  mean  it  very  literally;  hot 
this,  as  I  dare  say  you  will  easily  believe,  does  not 
arise  from  any  difficulty  as  to  finding  society  if  we 
wished  it,  but  the  fact  is,  that  from  early  boyhood 
my  tastes  have  been  those  of  a  literary  man,  and  I 
soon  found  that  my  wife  had  dispositions  in  esact 
accordance  with  my  own." 

"  My  aunt !"  cried  Arthur,  with  an  invohmtuy 
accent  of  surprise. 

M.  Maratlione  smiled  with  a  beautiful  expresnon 
of  gentle  drollery,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed^ 
and  replied,  '^I  do  not  wonder,  my  dear  Mfir 
Arthur,  that  you  should  testify  muprise  at  heaidig 
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this.  The  mind  of  madame  developed  itself  late; 
nay,  I  think  it  possible  that  without  her  attachment 
to  me  she  might  never  have  known  herself  the  ex- 
tent of  her  own  capacitj.  But  now,  I  am  con- 
vinced she  will  tell  you  herself,  if  you  will  ask  her, 
that  she  has  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  which  she 
derives  from  study.  You  must  do  me  ihe  favour 
of  conversing  with  her." 

Arthur  turned  towards  his  aunt,  but  did  not 
question  her  further  than  by  making  her  a  smiling 
bow  and  looking  as  if  he  were  ready  to  listen. 

''  Nay,  it  is  quite  true,  my  dear  Arthur,"  she 
said^  with  a  little  nervous  twitching  of  her  hands^ 
by  which  the  fingers  of  the  right  seemed  to  be 
strongly  pressing  the  thumb  of  the  left,  *'  I  don't 
care  now  for  any  thing  in  the  world  but  study, 
I  have  left  off  every  thing  else." 

'^  You  look  as  if  you  thought  this  strange,  Mr. 
Lexington;  but  I  suspect  you  will  think  it  stranger 
sdll  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  made  her  my  con- 
fidant on  a  literary  subject  of  immense  importance 
to  me.  It  is  one  in  which,  secrecy  is  especially 
necessary.  I  am,  my  dear  nephew,  let  me  have 
the  honour  of  thus  addresang  you,  I  am  about  to 
publish  a  work,  which  I  have  a  conviction  will  raise 
me  to  ihe  very  highest  pinnacle  of  European  fame, 
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yes,  Mr.  Lexington,  and  of  transatlantic  fiune  ahOi 
Why  should  we  so  churlishly  deny  to  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  human  family  the  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  speculations  of  their  ddeis? 
Why,  when  speaking  of  opinions  delivered  by  the 
whole  civilised  world  in  concert,  do  we  for  ever 
call  it  European  fame?  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Lezing* 
ton,  mine,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  will  go 
farther." 

Arthur  Lexington  bowed  because  ^'  his  wmdt^ 
had  made  a  pause  as  if  he  expected  an  answer,  ani 
he  really  knew  not  how  to  give  him  any  other. 

*^  I  would  not  willingly  extend  my  communicadooi 
to  such  a  length  as  to  fatigue  you,  my  dear  mr,** 
resumed  the  handsome  student,  observing  the  rather 
embarrassed  look  of  liis  nephew,  '^  but  as  I  am  awaie 
that  it  is  natural  you  should  wish  to  converse  with 
your  excellent  aunt  in  the  unconstrained  liberty  of 
a  tete-a-UtCy  I  have  said  thus  much  to  show  yoa 
that  if  Madame  Marathone  enters  with  you  upon 
the  subject  of  my  work  it  is  with  my  consent,  and 
that  you  will  commit  no  breach  of  oonfidenoa 
in  listening  to  her.  Only,  before  I  depart,  let  00 
impress  upon  your  mind,  that  for  the  present,  I 
mean  to  preserve  the  very  strictest  incognito,  for  to 
my  feeling,  the  fame  acquired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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while  he  continued  to  keep  his  name  imknown,  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  gratifying  (frivolous  as 
from  the  nature  of  his  productions  it  must  have 
been  when  compared  to  mine)  than  any  other  the 
ever  achieved.  ITuSj  together  with  some  other 
reasons  not  worth  mentioning,  make  me  particularly 
anxious  that  my  name  should  remain  unknown. 
Tou  will,  I  am  convinced,  from  a  sense  of  honour 
keep  this  for  ever  in  your  mind,  and  now,  farewell 
till  dinner.  My  love,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
wife,  '^  indulge  yourself  freely  in  speaking  to  your 
nephew  of  our  great  secret.  You  need  not  trouble 
him  with  any  minor  subjects.*' 

As  M.  Marathone  pronounced  these  last  words, 
he  again  fixed  his  fine  eyes  upon  his  wife  with  a 
very  remarkable  expression;  but  in  the  next  mo- 
ment he  smiled  upon  her  with  so  much  sweetness, 
and  with  so  much  grace,  as  he  lefl  the  room,  that 
all  trace  of  this  strange  look  was  immediately  for* 
gotten,  and  Arthur,  though  rather  amused  by  his 
new  relative's  choice  of  a  literary  confidant,  as  well 
as  by  the  imusual  means  he  took  to  preserve  his 
literary  incognito,  could  not  resist  being  captivated 
both  by  his  appearance  and  manner,  and  felt  that  if 
his  old  aunt  had  only  been  twenty  years  younger, 
which  would  still  have  lef%  her  an  old  woman  in 
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comparison  with  Marathone,  he  could  ahnort  bift 
forgiven  her. 

The  aunt  and  nephew  were  now  lefk  alone;  and 
Arthur,  seating  himself  near  her,  said,  '*  What  is 
this  literary  secret,  my  dear  aunt,  which  M.  Man- 
thone  has  so  obligingly  permitted  you  to  confide 
to  me?" 

The  old  lady  looked  cautiously  round  the  zooin« 
and  even  opened  the  door  in  order  to  zeconnoiUe 
the  passage  beyond  it;  and  upon  finding  that  ill 
was  safe,  she  approached  her  nephew,  looked  it 
him  very  earnestly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thea 
murmured  the  words, 

"Thank  God!" 

Lexington  knew  not  what  to  make  of  her;  she 
looked  so  miserably  pale  and  thin,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult not  to  suppose  that  she  must  be  in  very  ill 
health;  but  there  was  a  briskness  in  her  manner 
of  moving,  and  a  vivacity  in  the  glance  of  her  eye, 
that  seemed  to  say,  that  notmthstanding  her  mckly 
appearance,  she  was  younger,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  than  he  had  expected  to  find  her. 

Having  uttered  the  above-mentioned  ^»^^^aTnat»i?-, 
Madame  Marathone  seated  herself  on  the  acla,  and 
made  a  sign  to  her  nephew  to  place  him«plf  in  a 
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chair  opposite  and  yery  dose  to  her.    He  did  so, 
and  she  then  addressed  him  as  follows:— 

*^  Tou  won't  deny,  Arthur ,  that  my  husband  ia 
very  handsome?' 

''  No,  indeed,  my  dear  aunt/'  he  replied,  with 
some  inclination  to  laugh  at  this  imexpected  com* 
mencement  of  their  confidential  conversation,  '^I 
really  think  M.  Marathone  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  I  ever  saw." 

"  Good !"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  Then  you  can 
imderstand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  fell  so  dis- 
tractedly in  love  with  him?" 

Arthur  bowed  his  head  in  reply  to  this  question, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  Very  well,"  resumed  his  aunt,  "  then  I  need 
say  no  more  upon  the  embarrassing  subject.  You 
can  of  course  guess,  without  my  telling  you,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  irresistible  passion  I  should 
naturally  have  left  all  my  money  to  you;  but  love 
is  not  to  be  resisted,  you  know." 

As  she  said  all  this,  the  old  lady  kept  looking 
zoimd  and  round  the  room,  and  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  into  the  chimney,  in  so  very  strange  a  manner, 
that  Lexington  began  very  seriously  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  she  was  deranged.  But  as  he  conceived 
that  the  best  way  of  treating  her,  if  this  were  the 
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case,  would  be  to  humour,  and  listen  to  her  palientlj, 
he  merely  cast  a  furtive  glance  upon  the  table  neir 
ihem  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  were  no 
knives  or  scissors  there,  and  then  repeated  his  bov 
to  her  in  token  that  he  wished  her  to  go  on« 

''  You  are  a  kind,  good  young  man,  Arthur," 
she  resumed,  in  an  altered  voice,  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  her  lips  trembled  with  emo- 
tion. ''  You  are  really  good  and  kind,  for  you  do 
not  look  angry  with  me,  and  yet  I  have  deserved  it* 

But  these  last  words  were  uttered  in  bo  low  a 
whisper  that  he  scarcely  felt  sure  that  ho  had  heard 
them  rightly. 

There  was  a  moment^s  silence,  and  then,  having  re- 
covered herself,  shebcgan  again:  "  You  haveaeenmy 
husband,  and  seem  aware  of  his  extraordinary  beaulj. 
But  in  justice  to  myself,  Arthur,  I  must  make  you 
understand  that  I  never  could  have  been  devotad 
to  him,  as  I  am  now,  which  is  something  quite 
entirely  out  of  the  common  way,  had  he  posBCflDcd 
no  power  but  what  his  beauty  gave  him;  but — ^ 

And  here  again  she  began  to  look  about  the  xoom, 
as  if  she  fancied  she  should  see  some  person,  or 
thing,  fleeting  through  it. 

Lexington  began  to  fed  himself  very  iinoomfbrt- 
able.    There  is  always,  even  in  the  stoutest  hearts^ 
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a  strange  mysterious  feeling  that  seems  allied  to 
fear,  when  in  presence  of  a  being  whose  reason  seems 
wandering  into  regions  where  minds  in  the  ordinary 
condition  cannot  follow  it.  In  short  Arthur  felt 
that  he  should  bo  extremely  glad  if  his  handsome 
uncle  would  appear  again.  The  teie-d-iSte,  however, 
was  not  yet  over. 

*'  But/'  resumed  Madame  Marathone,  with  so- 
lemnity, ''  his  powers  of  mind,"  and  here  she 
touched  her  forehead,  *'  his  powers  of  mind  are,'^ 
and  here  she  again  lowered  her  voice,  '*  miraculous !" 

"  Indeed !"  said  Arthur,  quietly. 

*'  Ah !  my  dear  nephew,  I  perceive,  that  like 
every  body  else,  you  are  disposed  to  believe  that  I 
am  not  speaking  literally  in  saying  this.  But  you^ 
at  least,  will  find  that  you  are  mistaken,  for  he  has 
permitted  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  to  you 
alone,  on  the  subject.  All  I  have  to  bog  of  you  is, 
that  you  will  not  think  I  am  talking  nonsense, 
or  rather,  that  I  am  talking  like  a  mad  woman. 
I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  no  more  mad  than 
you  are,  my  dear  Arthur;  but  nobody,  I  be- 
lieve, was  ever  placed  before  in  so  very  re- 
markable a  position.  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
suspect  my  husband  did,  in  the  first  instance,  de- 
termine to  marry  me  for  the  sake  of  my  fortune 
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because  I  now  know  pretty  well  that  he  had  not  a 
farthing  in  the  world,  tliough  I  aflsure  you  thai  I 
was  far  from  thinking  so  when  I  manied  him. 
However,  that  matters  but  little,  married  we  aie. 
But  it  was  not  done  without  my  taking  yctj  good 
care,  that  in  case  I  did  not  find  him  so  veiy  well 
off  as  I  expected,  he  should  not  have  the  power  of 
ruining  me,  or  liimself  either,  by  running  throogli 
my  money,  which  I  dare  say  you  know  is  all  ready 
cash,  in  the  Bank  of  England.  I  was  very  fair 
with  him,  perfectly  fair,  as  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  ready  to  tell  you,  if  you  were  to  aak  him. 
I  told  him  the  very  same  hour  that  I  consented  to 
be  his  wife,  that  I  had  an  income  of  three  thouamd 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  firom  the  Bn- 
tish  funds,  and  that  I  asked  no  greater  felicity  thaa 
the  pleasure  of  spending  it  with  him.  I  told  bin, 
also,  that  if  we  were  happy  together,  I  had  no  doubc 
I  should  feel  disposed  to  follow  my  late  husband's 
good  example,  and  leave  by  far  the  greater  partuai 
of  my  wealth  to  him.  I  thought  of  you,  Azthnr, 
even  at  that  moment,  and  intended  to  xemember 
you  in  my  will.  But  then  I  went  on  to  tdl  H- 
Marathone,  who  was  holding  my  hand  the  whth 
time  with  the  greatest  tendemeai,  that  I  would  Mot 
marry  till  my  old  English  friend  and  lawyo^  Mr. 
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Brown,  had  drawn  a  settlement  that  should  protect 
the  principal  of  my  fortune  hem  being  squandered 
either  by  myself  or  any  one  else;  and  to  this  he 
made  not  the  least  objecticm,  and  it  was  done." 

'^  At  any  rate,"  thought  Lexington,  *^if  my 
good  aunt  be  afflicted  by  mental  malady,  it  is  of 
the  monomaniacal  kind,  for  assuredly  no  old  lady 
can  appear  to  know  better  what  she  is  talking 
about  than  she  does  now." 

^^  Well,  Arthur,"  resumed  Madame  Marathone, 
"  we  were  married,  and  upon  the  whole — "    But 
here  again  she  stopped,  throwing  the  same  sort  of 
fearful  glance  round  the  chamber  as  before. 

Upon  which  Arthur,  whose  ideas  of  her  insanity 
was  much  shaken  by  the  clearness  of  her  pecuniary 
statement,  ventured  to  say:  '^  What  is  it  you  are 
looking  for,  my  dear  aunt?  Your  eye  wanders  about 
the  room  as  if  you  thought  that  you  should  see  some 
bird  flying  round  it." 

*'  Hush,  hush,  hush !"  whispered  the  old  lady,  in 
a  voice  of  mjrstery,  "  I  think  all  is  quite  safe;  but 
it  is  needful  that  I  shoidd  look  about  me.  Listen, 
nephew,  listen  and  you  shall  know  all.  Letmesee! 
where  was  I?' 

*'  Tou  were  telling  me,  when  you  stopped  short 
an  order  to  look  round  the  loom,'' said  Arthur,  ''that 
upon  the  whole — ^" 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  Arthur,"  she  xesumed,  "  upon 
the  whole,  my  beautiful  young  husband  was  not 
unkind  to  me.  The  chief  quarrel  between  us  im 
about  my  milliner's  bills.  He  did  not  think  it  liglit 
for  me  to  spend  so  much  money  in  dress  as  I  had 
been  used  to  do,  and  to  say  the  truth,  he  seemed 
a  good  deal  incUned  to  get  all  my  income  into  his 
own  hands." 

But  here  again  she  once  more  glanced  curioudy 
round  the  room,  and  even  got  up,  and  examined 
sundry  comers  and  recesses,  nay,  even  looked  under 
the  drapery  of  the  arm-chairs  and  so&. 

''  For  his  own  use,"  she  added,  finishing  her 
sentence  with  a  sigh,  but  it  was  a  sigh  not  so  much 
of  grief  as  of  a  feeling  of  relief  from  the  alarm,  whit- 
evcr  it  was,  wliich  had  occasioned  her  last  and  most 
scrupulous  search. 

**  By  degrees,  however,"  she  continued,  "  ha 
got  into  a  way  of  teazing  me,  by  asking  me  Toy 
often  if  I  had  made  my  will,  to  which  I  alwtyf 
answered  '  NO,'  because,  Arthur,  I  had  so  often, 
heard  stories  of  people  being  made  away  with  after 
making  their  wills.  But  at  last,  though  he  alwsyi 
kept  on  more  or  less  about  the  will,  he  took  so  maj 
much  to  study  (he  was  always  a  great  reader)  ihtX 
I  began  to  think  he  did  not  care  aoTeayimibhaboal 
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the  money  as  he  used  to  do,  and  then  I  lost  that 
horrible  fear  that  I  told  you  of,  about  what  might 
happen  to  me  after  making  my  will,  for  I  did  not 
think  that  gentlemen  who  did  nothing  hardly  but 
read  and  write,  could  have  any  such  very  horrid 
thoughts,  and  then  it  was  so  much  better  to  live 
with  him  when  he  was  kind  than  when  he  was  cross, 
ihat  I  thought  at  last  that  I  would  do  what  he  asked 
me,  and  I  did  do  it,  Arthur,  I  made  my  will,  and 
left  him  every  thing  except  one  poor  thousand 
pounds  to  you.  But  it  did  not  answer  at  all.  It 
is  a  whole  twelvemonth  since  I  did  it,  and  here  I 
am,  as  you  see,  alive  and  well  too,  very  well,  I  think, 
for  my  time  of  life,  if  it  were  not,  Arthur,  for  the 
quantity  of  sad,  shocking  thoughts  that  I  have  got 
into  my  mind." 

*'  Surely,  ma'am,  you  do  not  now  think  that  your 
life  is  in  any  danger  ftom  Monsieur  Marathone?" 
said  Arthur,  with  condderable  anxiety,  as  he  looked 
at  her  attenuated  form  and  pallid  features.  ''  Are 
you  not,  as  you  say  yourself,  alive  and  well?* 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  I  am  well,"  she  replied,  '*  and  I 
feel  no  fear  of  any  act  on  the  part  of  M.  Marathone, 
tbat  would  make  me  otherwise^  The  terror  I  speak 
of  is  of  another  kind." 

And  here  the  old  lady's  eyes  again  began  to 
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wander,  but,  closing  them  firmly,  and  then  shakiDg 
her  head,  as  if  she  would  throw  from  her  the 
thoughts  which  disturbed  her,  she  said^  ^'  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  foolish  to  torment  myself  as  I  do.  I 
I  believe  we  are  very  safe  here." 

"  Safe,  my  dear  aunt !"  said  Arthur,  cheerfully, 
"  to  be  sure  we  are.     Why  should  you  doubt  it?* 

**  I  will  make  my  story  as  short  as  I  can,  Arthur," 
slie  returned,  **  and  when  I  liave  got  to  the  end  of 
it,  you  will  understand  it.  Tlie  chief  evil  that  came 
to  me  after  I  made  my  will  was  a  sort  of  spying  and 
watching  me  every  minute  of  my  life  almost.  This 
did  not  begin  directly,  for  just  at  first  we  were  the 
very  best  friends  in  tlie  world  together,  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pink  satin  bonnets 
that  you  ever  saw  in  your  life ;  and  then,  smother 
time,  a  sky  blue  silk  gown,  tliat  was  lovely,  so  that 
I  could  not  help  feeling  quite  glad  that  I  liad  done 
what  seemed  to  please  him  so  greatly.  But  then, 
by  degrees,  Arthur,  he  began  to  grow  croas  again,** 
and  here  the  poor  woman  seemed  to  restrain  her 
tears  with  difficulty,  "  he  began  to  grow  very  cnw, 
and  one  day  I  was  foolish  enough  to  say  that  I 
wished  I  had  not  done  as  he  asked  me,  and  that  if 
my  will  were  to  be  made  over  again,  it  was  not 
one  dress,  nor  two  either,  that  would  induoe  jne 
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to  make  it  in  the  same  mamier.  Those  raah  woidsy 
Arthur,  destroyed  all  the  happiness  ihat  was  left 
me,  for  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  the  comfort  of  having  a  angle  moment  with- 
out being  watched;  and  it  has  been  gradually 
going  on,  from  bad  to  worse.  I  don't  believe  I 
should  ever  have  found  out  the  real  meaning  of  it, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  faithful  old  servant, 
Martha  Squab.  I  don't  know  whether  you  re- 
member Martha  Squab,  but  your  poor  father 
would,  if  he  were  here.  She  lived  with  me  before 
I  was  first  married,  and  would  never  leave  me 
till  she  was  turned  very  cruelly  out  of  the  house 
by  my '  ungrateful  husband  (here  came  another 
frightened  look  round  the  room),  about  three 
months  ago.  She  was  a  very  superior  sort  of  per- 
son was  poor  Martha,  and  came  of  a  very  decent 
family.  But  she  had  no  relations,  except  an  only 
brother,  who  was  a  London  tailor,  in  good  busi- 
ness when  she  came  to  me,  and,  before  he  died, 
Mr.  Squab  got  up  into  groat  fashion,  and  invited 
her  over  to  see  him.  But  though  he  was  living 
by  her  account  quite  like  a  gentleman,  and  would 
willingly  have  kept  her  with  him  (for  his  wife  was 
dead),  she  would  not  give  me  up,  but  came  back 
to  me  just  the  same  as  before.     The  only  thing 
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she  seemed  mucli  to  think  about  was  her  nephew, 
who,  she  said,  was  very  handsome,  and  quite  an 
accomplished  fine  gentleman,  but  he  died  very 
soon  after  his  father,  I  believe;  or  else  he  traveUed 
into  distant  countries  somewhere ;  in  short,  he  has 
never  been  heard  of  since,  so  that  I  was  her  only 
friend.     Poor  dear  Martha !" 

"  And  why  was  she  dismissed,  dear  aunt?*  said 
Arthur,  kindly. 

"  Because  Monsieur  Marathonc  suspected,  I  be- 
lieve, that  she  was  cleverer  than  he  wished  her  to 
be,  for  she  had  got  it  into  her  head,  poor  thing, 
owing,  I  think,  to  her  tender  feelings  about  her 
own  nephew,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make  another 
will ;  and  I  won't  pretend  to  say  that  I  did  not  agiec 
with  her,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  been  sadly  deceived, 
before  I  made  the  present  one,  but  I  am  sorry  tossy, 
my  dear  Arthur,  that  I  was  much  too  ignorant  to 
know  how  to  set  about  it,  and  as  to  having  any  lawyor 
come  here  to  help  me,  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  whether  it  was  likely  I  should  be  able  to 
do  that,  so  Martha  said  that  she  would  manage  it,  if 
I  would  only  tell  her  what  I  should  now  like  to  do 
ivith  my  money.  But  even  her  saying  that  to  me, 
was  not  done  without  difficulty,  and  she  only  ma- 
naged it  by  whispering,  as  she  was  lacing  my  stays 
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one  morning,  ^  take  to  your  bed  for  a  icy  or  two! 

This  she  said  as  if  she  was  complaining  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  stays,  so  that  the  French 
^1,  who,  it  was  plain  to  see,  was  ordered  never  to 
be  out  of  the  room  when  Martha  was  in  it,  did  not 
understand  it,  though  she  speaks  English  almost 
-as  well  as  we  do.  I  did  not  say  a  single  word 
in  reply,  but  I  dare  say  you  will  guess,  Arthur, 
that  I  began  very  soon  to  feel  poorly,  and  so  well 
•did  I  play  my  part,  that  when  the  doctor  came,  I 
was  ordered  to  bed  directly.  My  husband  was 
told  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  fever,  that  I  must 
continue  to  lie  in  bed,  and  take  nothing  but  tisane 
find  ipinards.  I  continued  to  complain  a  great  deal 
about  my  head  and  my  back,  and  lay  on,  day 
after  day,  as  patient  as  a  saint,  till  my  faithful 
Martha  had  contrived  to  put  into  my  hands,  imder 
the  bed  clothes,  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil.  At 
another  time,  she  contrived  to  say,  *  Write  what 
you  wish  as  to  the  money,  and  I  will  see  it  written 
out  properly.  And  for  the  signing,  we  must  con- 
trive that  afterwards.'  But  poor  Martha  was  never 
8u£^red  to  be  with  me  at  night,  and  I  took  care 
to  seem  too  ill  to  know  whether  she  was  there 
or  not.  But,  luckily,  the  woman  that  watched 
ine  chose  to  have  a  lamp  in  the  room,  and  towards 
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the  morning,  when  I  saw  she  was  in  a  pretty  heavy 
doze,  I  managed  to  write  the  few  wards  that  I 
required^  to  express  my  meaning.  Hiey  were  only 
to  say  that  I  left  every  thing  I  had  in  the  world  to 
you,  Artliur.  But  he  was  too  sharp  for  me,  and 
my  poor  Martha,  upon  some  suspicion  or  other,  was 
sent  away  without  my  ever  signing  the  paper,  or 
even  seeing  it  again.  I  learnt  afterwards  from  the 
man  servant,  when  I  got  about  again,  that  Martha 
was  gone  to  England,  poor  thing,  and  that  Monsieur 
Marathone  himself  went  to  the  Messagerie'^ik 
her,  and  saw  her  ofiT,  and  so  that  clever  plan  came 
to  nothing." 

''I  am  not  the  less  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
aunt/'  replied  Arthur,  ''  but  I  trust  that  now  that 
the  only  person  who  could  have  assisted  you  is  gone, 
your  husband  has  relaxed  in  the  system  of  watch* 
fulness  that  seems  to  have  been  so  annoying  to 
you?" 

''  Yes,  Arthur,  he  has  in  a  very  great  d^ree," 
replied  the  old  lady.  '*  But  I  suspect  that  it  is  only 
because  he  thinks  that  he  is  safe.  And  I  suspect 
also,  that  he  has  only  permitted  us  to  have  this  long 
conversation  in  order  to  put  mo  off  my  guaid. 
When  I  came  in  here  first,  Arthur,  I  had  no  man 
idea  of  opening  my  heart  to  you,  than  I  had  of 
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flybg,  and  I  should  not  be  at  aU  surprifled  if  lie 
had  overheard  every  word  I  have  said.  He  has 
powers,  Arthur,  that  are  bejond  the  reach  of  com- 
mon people  to  understand." 

*'  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  my  dear  aunt,  I 
don't  believe  he  has  any  powers  beyond  being  an 
abominable  rogue,  and  I  wish  heartily  he  had  heard 
what  has  passed,  and  that  he  would  come  here  and 
say  so." 

"You  know  not  what  you  are  talking  about, 
Arthur.  But  with  all  his  supernatural  power,  I 
should  not  think  it  would  bo  necessary  for  him  to 
be  actually  watching  at  the  door  like  a  common 
vulgar  spy.  His  maimer  of  doing  it,  would  I  dare 
say  be  quite  different.  And  it  is  time  now,  Arthur, 
ihat  I  should  begin  to  obey  his  orders,  and  tell  you 
his  great  secret.  Sometimes,  do  you  know,  it 
frightens  me  so  dreadfully  when  I  only  think  of  it, 
that  I  cannot  bear  to  be  left  alone,  but  as  it  is  only 
Atf  servants  that  I  have  got  now,  I  often  sit  trem- 
bling, and  shaking,  before  I  call  one  of  them  in, 
and  it  is  that,  more  than  my  age,  Arthur,  that  has 
changed  my  looks  so,  that  I  really  don't  seem  to 
know  myself  when  I  look  in  the  glass.  But  now 
ihen  listen  to  me,  and  you  will  allow  that  I  am  not 
frightened  for  nothing." 
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Arthur  smiled,  and  begged  her  to  proceed, 
declaring  that  he  began  to  be  rather  frightened  him- 
self, and  was  very  anxious  to  be  put  out  of  suspense 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  communication  she  was 
about  to  make.  But  as  this  communication  really 
was  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  it  must  not  be  made 
the  end  of  a  long  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

'*  MONSIEUB  Marathone/'  began  the  aged  ladj 
in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  '*  Monsieur  Marathone 
lias  found  out,  entirely  by  himself — ^by  the  extra- 
ordinary  power  of  his  own  prodigious  intellect,  and 
without  the  slightest  help  from  any  body,  how  the 
whole  world  was  made  from  the  very  beginning  of 
time  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  how  it  is  to  go 
on  being  made  greater  still  for  ever  and  for  ever  till 
the  end.  Now  tell  me,  Arthur,  is  there  not  some- 
thing awful  in  this?' 

"  Very  awful  indeed,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied 
Lexington,  with  more  gravity  than  would  have 
been  possible  perhaps,  had  the  old  lady  been  less 
nearly  related  to  him.  But  the  idea  of  her  insanity 
recurred  again  so  painfully  that  he  began  to  feel 
very  uneasy. 

"  Awful  1"  she    resumed,   "  yes,  Arthur,  it  ia 
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awful;  and  that,  not  only  because  it  most  in  sny 
case  be  awful,  you  know,  for  one  human  being  to 
find  out  quite  by  liimself  and  with  nobody  in  tbe 
world  to  help  bim,  such  a  tremendous  secret  as  tlui, 
but  because  the  secret  itself  is  such  a  very  shockiiig 
one." 

And  here  the  poor  old  woman  clasped  her  hands 
with  a  shuddering  movement  that  seemed  to  rna 
through  her  whole  frame. 

'*  Come,  come,  my  dear  aunt,  do  not  let  us  talk 
any  more  of  M.  Marathone's  great  secret,*'  mii 
Arthur,  rising,  and  anxious  to  get  her  back  agiiB 
from  the  contemplations  of  the  visions  which  be 
believed  to  be  disturbing  her  mind.  '*  Suppose  I 
go  and  look  at  some  of  your  beautiful  new  buildingl 
tiU  dinner-time?" 

''Beautiful  new  buildings  I  Oh,  Arthur!  A^ 
thur  I"  she  exclaimed.  ''  When  you  come  to 
know  and  understand  all  that  I  have  got  to  tdi 
you,  how  little  will  you  caxe  about  beautiful  nev 
buildings  or  any  thing  else  in  comparison.  Besiddb 
Arthiir,*'  she  added,  with  great  eaxneBtneBf  "I 
never  should  have  been  able  to  invite  you  hoe  d 
all  if  it  had  not  been  for  this.  Don't  talk  of  goaf 
out  to  look  at  buildings,  pray,  pray  don't  T 

Arthur  was  greatly  puxiled.    Hiere^wasiiotliiig 
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at  aU  like  madnen  in  the  manner  in  wHch  his 
aimt  now  spoke  to  him,  and  believing  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  in  order  to  discover  the  real 
condition  of  her  mind,  was  to  listen  to  her  patiently, 
let  her  talk  what  nonsense  she  would,  he  reseated 
himself  and  said: 

**  I  will  not  go  out,  my  dear  aunt,  till  I  have 
Iieard  every  thing  you  wish  to  say.  But  tell  me, 
in  the  first  place,  how  your  power  of  inviting  me 
to  visit  you  could  depend  upon  M.  Marathone's 
knowing  how  the  world  was  made?' 

''That  will  be  very  easily  explained,  Arthur 
Lexington,"  she  replied,  in  an  accent  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  soimd  like  madness.  ''  My  husband, 
young  as  he  was  when  I  married  him,  was  a  won- 
derful  scholar  even  then;  and  sometimes  I  have 
thought,  poor  young  man !  that  perhaps  he  married 
me  that  he  might  get  money  to  buy  books,  for 
xeally  he  seems  to  spend  more  that  way  than 
any  other,  though  Martha  used  to  tell  me  that 
lie  had  got  a  strange  sort  of  wild-looking  bam 
of  a  place  close  by  where  they  kill  all  the  crea- 
tures for  the  butchers;  and  that  the  boy  that  he 
takes  out  with  him,  when  he  is  going  upon  his 
experiments,  tells  strange  tales  sometimes,  wheki 
ibej  give  him  a  cup  of  wine,  about  the  things  that 
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are  going  on  up  there,  which  my  poor  dear  Mixthi 
fiaid  must  all  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  boj 
told  Martha  that  his  master  spent  houxs  and  hoaa 
in  making  some  of  the  dead  beasts  come  to  fift 
again ;  and  the  butchers  would  not  let  him  do  tktXf 
you  know,  \vithout  paying  handsomely  for  it,  be 
cause  it  gave  them  all  their  work  to  do  over  agua. 
And  besides  this  place  near  the  slaughter^hoittei, 
he  has  got  another,  and  that  I  have  heard  hia 
talk  of  himself  to  his  dear  friend.  Monsieur  Lenoir, 
where,  by  his  own  account,  he  is  very  often  em- 
ployed in  making  living  creatures  of  difierent  lands 
out  of  all  sorts  of  old  trumpery." 

More  confounded  than  ever  by  the  iinaccountalb 
jargon  of  his  venerable  relative,  Arthur  again  ii* 
terrupted  her  by  saying:  "  But  how  comes  it,  taj 
dear  aunt,  that  Monsieur  Marathone  should  have 
confided  all  these  extraordinary  secrets  to  you, 
when  it  certainly  does  not  seem  that  you  have,  ot 
the  whole  been  living  very  happily  together?" 

"  That  is  easily  explained,  Arthur,**  she  lepEel 
*^  It  is  quite  certain,  that  ever  since  I  made  my  yrH 
he  has  been  tormented  by  the  fear  that  it  WM 
very  likely  I  should  make  another  (and  yon  knoVv 
Arthur,  that  he  was  not  very  wrong  there).  How^ 
ever,  he  has  taken  veiy  good  oaze  to  pzerenft  dai^ 
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and  the  way  he  has  taken,which,  to  be  sure,  was  the 
only  rational  way  he  could  take,  was  to  watch  me 
late  and  early.  He  found  out  once,  that  I  gave 
a  small  diamond  ring  to  the  maid  whom  he  consi- 
dered, I  believe,  as  his  best  spy,  and  she  was  sent 
away  for  taking  it;  and  then,  he  pretty  nearly  did 
all  the  day  watching  himself,  till  he  got  another  girl, 
whom  you  will  be  sure  to  see  before  long,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  he  lets  me  be  a  moment  without  her. 
But  in  the  interval  between  the  two,  that  is,  I  mean, 
while  he  was  watching  me  himself,  he  used  to  treat 
me  exactly  as  if  he  thought  I  was  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
he  used  to  have  that  nasty,  dirty  little  chemist  man, 
Lenoir,  with  him  in  this  room  from  morning  to 
nighty  sometimes,  and  I  used  to  hear  them  settle 
between  them  how  every  thing  in  the  whole  world 
was  made.  As  to  Lenoir,  I  believe  he  did  not 
think  that  I  understood  French,  for  if  ever  my 
husband  did  speak  to  me,  it  was  in  English,  which 
Is  just  the  same  to  him  as  his  own  language,  for  he 
writes  his  books  in  it." 

'*  M.  Marathone  certainly  speaks  our  language 
like  a  native  ;  but  why  should  he  prefer  writing  in 
it  T  said  Arthur. 

*'  Because  he  is  afraid  of  the  archbishop,"  replied 
his  aimt.     ''In  England,  he  says,  nobody  cares 
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what  people  write,  or  what  people  read,  so  as  a  book 
does  but  sell;  that,  he  says,  is  the  only  printiag 
licence  required  there,  and  that  is  his  reason  fiv 
writing  in  English.  As  soon  as  M.  MftTyi^nwa 
found  out  that  I  had  listened  so  much  to  their  talk, 
he  suddenly  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  into  his  bod 
for  letting  me  into  all  his  secrets;  though  Heana 
knows  it  was  no  pleasure  to  me,  Arthur,  but  qnxto 
the  contrary,  for  by  degrees,  as  I  learnt  to  undo^ 
stand  more  and  more  all  the  wonderful  things  Im 
had  found  out,  I  really  grew  so  afraid  of  him,  thti 
I  thought  I  should  lose  my  senses." 

Arthur  now  began  very  strongly  to  suspect,  tint 
if  his  handsome  imde  was  not  mad  himself^  he  hid 
been  deliberately  endeavouring  to  bring  his  wi6 
into  that  condition,  and  to  make  her  display  ker 
infirmity  before  him,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  of 
her  future  acts  from  having  the  power  of  invaUdsl* 
ing  what  had  been  done  by  her  in  a  more  hesldif 
state  of  mind. 

This  was  a  horrible  surmise,  but  it  really  seemwl 
more  probable  than  any  other  which  suggested 
itself 

From  the  violent  manner  in  whicb  his  anaA 
fidthful  old  attendant  had  been  <^l■m^— 11^  Jt  tvn 
quite  evident  that  li^oathone  had  discovered  boA 
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the  wish  of  his  wife  to  make  another  will^  and  the 
assistance  which  old  Martha  had  been  willing  to 
give  her  in  doing  so. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  veiy  natural  that  the 
heir  under  the  will  already  executed,  should  be 
anxious  to  render  it  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
be  superseded  by  any  other,  and  the  long  ike-a-tete 
which  Marathone  had  so  evidently  arranged  between 
his  aimt  and  himself,  he  being  the  very  person  to 
be  benefited  in  case  of  a  second  will,  was  incompre- 
hensible upon  any  other  theory;  especially  as  the 
subject  on  which  he  enjoined  her  to  converse  was 
precisely  that  which  was  sure  to  bring  under  his 
observation  the  diseased  state  of  her  intellect 

Lexington  was  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  such 
detestable  cruelty  and  fraud,  that  for  some  minutes 
after  it  had  suggested  itself,  he  sat  in  silent  medi« 
tation  upon  what  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  imder 
the  circumstances.  There  was  such  a  mixture  of 
absurdity  in  the  whole  a&ir,  that  he  feared  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  legal  au- 
thority in  releasing  his  poor  silly  relative  firom  her 
detestable  thraldom;  yet  there  seemed  litde  chance 
of  his  being  able  to  rescue  her  without  it. 

At  lengtii  his  aimt  interrupted  his  reverie,  by 
■aying,  '^  Tou  don't  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to 
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any  thing  I  have  said  to  you,  nephew;  or  peiliapB 
you  don't  believe  my  wonderful  stories?' 

Tlicre  was  something  extremely  perplenng  m 
the  air  of  perfect  sanity  with  which  tibe  old  lady 
spoke  at  one  moment,  contrasted  with  her  woids 
and  manner  at  another.  Nothing  could  be  less  like 
madness  than  what  she  now  uttered,  and  Lexington 
began  to  blame  himself  for  having  so  lightly  adopted 
an  idea  so  terrible. 

''  My  judgment,"  thought  he,  **  must  be  as  infiitt 
as  her  own,  or  I  should  not  &id  such  difficulty  in 
making  up  my  mind  upon  the  subject."  And  then, 
determined  to  lead  her  to  talk  further  on  the  theme 
of  her  husband's  extraordinary  studies,  he  said,  "  It 
is  not  disbelief,  my  dear  aimt,  but  astonishmost, 
that  has  kept  me  silent.  You  cannot,  sorelyt 
wonder  at  that." 

''  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  at  all,"  fllie 
replied;  *'  but  you  liave  heard  nothing  yet,  Arthur, 
positively  nothing.  And  really  there  are  some  of 
the  things  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat;  bat 
yet  I  want  you  to  know  all,  and  every  thing  aboot 
it,  that  you  may  understand  why  it  is  that  I  have 
felt  my  spirits  so  strongly  affected.  I  care  fir 
nothing  now,  Arthur,  that  I  used  to  care  about 
All  my  nice  dresses  seem  quite  lidiculooa  to  ID^ 
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now,  when  I  remember  that  I  am  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  great  great  grand-daughter,  perhaps,  of 
a  monkey." 

Poor  Lexington,  felt  as  if  his  common  sense  and 
his  judgment  were  positively  melting,  and  giving 
way  imder  him,  as  he  listened.  Not  King  Solomon 
himself,  in  his  very  best  days,  could  have  worn  an 
aspect  of  more  perfect  propriety  and  good  sense, 
than  did  Madame  Marathone,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  last  speech.  But  what  was  he  to  think 
of  the  conclusion  of  it?  Again  he  was  in  danger 
of  falling  into  a  reverie,  but  he  roused  himself  from 
it,  and  said, 

"  You  should  remember,  my  dear  aimt,  that 
although  M.  Marathone's  theories  are  familiar  to 
you,  they  are  quite  new  to  me,  and  that  therefore, 
it  is  necessary,  before  I  can  fully  imderstand  them, 
that  you  should  enter  a  little  at  length  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  endeavour  to  explain  to  me  as  plainly  as 
you  can,  what  it  all  means." 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,"  replied  the 
old  lady.  "  I  will  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
I  feel  quite  capable  of  doing  it,  because  Monsieiur 
Lenoir  has  often  told  me  that  I  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  subject  quite  as  well  as  M.  Marathono 
did  himself.    The  first  thing  thatis  to  be  done,  my 

VOL.  lU.  E 
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dear  Arthur,  in  studying  this  wonderful  Bystcm  ifl, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  to  put  your  Bible  upon  the 
shelf,  and  to  forget  as  fast  as  you  can,  every  word 
that  is  in  it." 

Arthur  winced,  and  again  all  his  worst  fears  came 
over  him — but  resolute  to  hear  her  to  the  end,  he 
said  notliing. 

'*  Ay !  I  see  it  galls  you,  Arthur,  and  so  it  did 
me  at  first.  But  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  soon 
one  gets  not  to  mind  it.  But  indeed>  my  dear,  it 
does  appear  quite  certain  that  the  person  they  call 
Moses,  did  not  know  at  all  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  as  to  all  that  extraordinary  multitude  of 
grave  dunces  (Marathone  calls  all  the  people  dunces 
who  believe  in  the  Bible),  as  to  all  the  multitude 
of  people  who  have  been  thought  throughout  iD 
ages  to  be  the  wiser  the  more  they  knew,  and  the 
more  perfectly  they  believed  the  Bible,  Marathone 
says,  they  are  not  worthy  the  trouble  it  would  pre 
to  contradict  them.  Well,  my  dear,  instead  of  at^ 
tending  to  Moses,  you  must  please  to  remember^  that 
at  first  setting  out,  a  great  deal  before  the  time  thil 
poor  Moses  pretends  to  talk  about,  the  whole  worid 
was  crammed  full  of  fire  and  water  that  was  mixed 
up  together  into  a  sort  of  a  mist  Marathone  nefgf 
told  me  who  mixed  it,  and  I  never  thought  of  sib 
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ing  Idm,  but  I  will,  one  of  these  days.  However, 
Arthur,  there  was  something  or  other,  I  don't  ex- 
actly recollect  what,  that  began  rolling,  and  roll- 
ing, till  at  last  it  fell  all  to  pieces,  which  was  quite 
natural,  considering  the  rate  at  which  it  went.  I 
never  can  remember  numbers,  however,  Marathone 
says,  that  the  things  did  twirl  round  very  fast  in- 
deed. Well,  my  dear,  and  then  all  the  broken  bits 
turned  into  a  great  many  worlds  like  this  world  that 
we  live  in,  and  Marathone  tells  me,  that  he  dares 
to  say  that  they  are  all  a  good  deal  alike.  Then 
the  next  thing  that  happened  was  the  going  and 
coming  of  the  water,  backwards  and  forwards,  not 
like  the  Deluge  you  know;  Marathone  says  that  is 
all  stuff;  but  now  the  great  curiosity  of  all  begins, 
for  Marathone  says,  that  somehow  or  other,  I  don't 
exactly  remember  all  the  particulars,  but  somehow 
or  other  by  means  of  electricity  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  there  began  to  be  lots  of  little  fishes.  Mara- 
thone says,  they  were  very  shabby  scrubby  little 
fishes  at  first,  but  that  every  fish  had  a  child  that 
was  a  great  deal  better  looking  and  cleverer  than 
itself.  At  some  particular  time,  I  don't  exactly 
remember  when,  the  electricity  did  not  go  on  any 
more  in  that  particular  way,  because  the  creatures 
began  to  have  fitthers  and  mothers,  but  the  most 

£2 
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extraordinary  thmrr  (excepting  one)  is,  tliat  vrheii 
the  fir^lics  married,  they  had  rats  for  childieiiy  and 
-when  tlic  rats  married,  they  had  birds^  or  else  the 
•birds  came  fu'st,  and  they  were  confined  with  rats, 
and  then  the  rats  had  cats,  I  believe,  and  the  cats 
had  dogs,  and  the  dogs  monkeys,  and  the  monkeys 
men  and  women.  No,  not  men  and  women,  Mara- 
thone  savs,  tliat  no  men  and  women  arc  ever  made 
men  and  women,  out  and  out,  at  first,  but  a  great 
many  other  tilings  before  they  arc  bom.  I  do  assure 
you,  Arthur,  it  made  my  blood  run  cold  when  he 
told  me  that  only  a  few  months  before  I  was  bom  I 
was  a  fish  first,  and  afterwards  a  reptile !  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  one  shudder?" 

"  But  why,  my  dearest  aunt!"  cried  Arthur, 
more  than  ever  uncertain  whether  to  believe  her 
sane  or  insane,  **  why  do  you  listen  to  such  non- 
sense? Wliy  should  you  suppose  that  because  Mon- 
sieur ^larathone  says  it,  there  must  be  any  truth  in 
such  wild  absurdity?" 

"  I  don't  wonder,  Arthur,  at  your  asking  suchs 
question.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  should  ask  it,  and  all  that  I  con  answer  15, 
LISTEN  TO  niM;  just  listcn  to  him,  Arthur,  and  then 
see  if  you  can  help  believing  him.  I  know  that  I 
was  not  brought  up  to  imdcrstand  aU  the  sciences,  «i 
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young  ladles  are  now,  but  my  dear  brotlier,  your 
father,  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  so  was  your  grand- 
father, Arthur,  and  I  was  not  leil  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  when  clever  men  turn  their  backs  upon 
all  the  frivolity  and  nonsense  of  the  world,  and  give 
themselves  up  altogether  to  the  study  of  truth,  as 
Monsieur  Marathone  has  done,  that  it  is  a  work  of 
great  folly,  if  not  of  downright  wickedness,  not  to 
believe  them.  I  quite  remember,  Arthur,"  con- 
tinued the  old  lady,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I 
quite  well  remember  hearing  my  father  say,  that 
those  who  had  not  studied  natural  science,  must 
sufier  themselves  to  be  led  like  blind  men  by  those 
who  had,  and  as  I  never  have  studied  natural 
science,  and  Monsieur  Marathone  has,  I  should  think 
it  quite  rashness  and  folly  if  I  took  upon  me  to  con- 
tradict what  he  so  solemnly  assures  me  is  true; 
and  it  is  not  only  to  me,  or  else  I  might  have 
thought,  perhaps,  that  he  was  laughing  at  me ;  but 
lie  says  the  very  same  things  to  every  body  else,  for 
lie  oflen  gives  very  pretty  dinners  to  any  scientific 
people  he  happens  to  make  acquaintance  with;  he 
does  not  mind  what  coimtiy  they  are  of,  for  he 
speaks  ahnost  all  languages,  but  when  he  gets  half- 
a-dozen  together,  mixed  up  of  English,  French,  imd 
German,  they  always  speak  French,  and  I  understand 
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the  conversation  too,  as  his  never  choodng  to  lose 
mght  of  me,  jou  know,  has  given  me  great  oppoit' 
tunitics  of  knowing  what  he  says  to  people  almost 
as  learned  as  himself." 

*'  And  do  they  listen  to  him  as  docilely  as  you  do, 
aunt?"  said  Arthur,  smiling. 

'^  Yes,  that  they  do,  Arthur,  and  many  of  them 
really  seem  to  look  about  them  as  if  tliey  had  never 
heard  the  truth  before  since  tlie  hour  they  were 
bom.  Tlien  how  can  I  pretend  to  set  up  my  judg- 
ment against  them?" 

"  And  you  really  believe  then,  aunt,*^  returned 
Arthur,  looking  as  grave  as  he  could,  "  you  really 
believe  that  at  one  period  since  you  come  into 
existence,  you  were  a  iish,  and  at  another  a  rep- 
tile?" 

'*  Yes,  Arthur,  I  do  believe  it,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  very  solemnly,  '*  and  that  is  not  all,  by  any 
means,  for  I  believe  that  I  was  a  great  many  other 
things  besides,  and  that  just  the  last  thing  before  I 
was  a  woman  I  was  a  monkey.  I  don't  much  won- 
der to  see  you  laugh,  Arthur,  for  it  is  enough  to 
make  any  body  laugh  who  has  not  heard  Monsieur 
Marathone  explain  it  all." 

*'  And  do  all  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  oone 
to  dine  with  Monsieur  Marathone^  do  they  all  bo- 
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Here  that  they  have  been  fishes,  rats,  and  reptiles?^ 
demanded  Arthur. 

"  You  put  them  in  wrong  order,  dear  nephew,** 
replied  Madame  Marathone,  with  a  good  deal  of 
dignity,  *'  but  all  Monsieur  Marathone*s  scientific 
friends  not  only  believe,  but  know  that  they  have 
all  been  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  rats,  and  monkeys, 
before  they  were  men;  and  they  are  all  aware,  as 
every  good  anatomist  must  be,  he  says,  that  Lord 
Monboddo  was  quite  right  about  the  tails." 

One  might  have  thought  that  all  this,  uttered  as 
it  was  with  the  most  perfect  matter-of-fact  gravity, 
might  have  sufficed  Mr.  Lexington,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, on  the  condition  of  his  aunt's  intellects; 
but  it  was  not  so.  He  knew  (with  all  his  respect 
for  her)  that  she  was  but  a  silly  old  woman,  and  re- 
membering how  proverbially  easy  it  is  to  gull  this 
class  of  persons,  he  determined  to  give  her  the  be- 
nefit of  all  the  doubt  which  this  consideration  sug- 
gested, and  not  only  to  converse  with  her  a  little 
further,  but  to  find  out,  if  possible,  by  examining 
M.  Marathone  himself,  what  the  origin  of  these 
distracted  delusions  might  be. 

"  Well  but,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  resumed,  "  why 
fihould  all  this  make  you  look  about  the  room  with 
sadi  an  appearance  of  terror  as  I  remarked  at 
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tlic  beginning  of  our  conversatioxi?  Wliat  was  it 
you  expected  to  find  in  your  work-box?  or  to  see 
flying  about  the  ceiling?" 

Tliese  questions  seemed  likely,  as  Artbur  tbougbt, 
to  explain  the  real  state  of  his  aunt*s  mind,  better 
than  any  of  the  preceding  discussions,  for  the  ner- 
vous trembling  of  the  features  and  limbs,  which  he 
had  before  remarked,  returned,  and  her  pale  cheeks 
became  paler  still  as  she  replied: 

''  Ah !  my  dear  nephew !  there  you  come  to  what 
is  the  most  terrible  of  all !  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  about  the  tail,  and  the  reptiles,  and  the  lats, 
and  all  the  rest,  and  really  now  I  care  very  little 
about  it,  for  I  think  to  myself  that  if  all  other  people 
have  got  tails,  and  if  they  have  all  been  fishes,  and 
rats,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  ought  not  to  mind  so 
much  for  myself  as  to  make  me  uncomfortable,  and 
I  really  have  got  not  to  care  much  about  it  But 
if  you  would  give  me  the  whole  worlds  I  caa*t  help 
caring  about  that  other  thing  that  he  has  told  me  o& 
because  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  bo  very  ahoddiigr 

*'  But  what  is  it,  aunt?  You  must  not  leave  the 
work  of  instruction  half  done.  What  is  tliat  otfaor 
thing?"  said  Arthur. 

^*No,  Arthur!"  replied  the  old  lady,  eolemiilyf 
'^  I  will  not  leave  the  work  half  done.    Your  &tber 
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was  a  good  Christian,  Arthur,  and  so  was  his  father 
before  him,  and  as  I  hope  and  believe,  you  are  a  good 
Christian  too;  and  if  you  are,  you  will  feel  as  much 
shocked  as  I  did  at  being  told  that  the  gift  of  life^ 
which  the  Almighty  breathes  with  the  immortal 
soul  into  the  nostrils  of  every  himiaii  being  that  ha 
sends  into  the  world,  may  be  had  by  a  curious  con* 
trivance,  without  any  help  at  all  from  God.  Now 
it  seems  to  me,  Arthur,  that  there  is  something 
very  shocking  in  this;  and  I  don't  like  it  at  all." 

'*  But  I  suspect,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Arthur, 
gently,  and  at  length  reluctantly  making  up  his 
mind  to  believe  that  his  unfortunate  relative  was 
indeed  insane,  ^'  I  suspect  that  you  must  have  mis- 
interpreted what  you  have  heard  these  scientific 
gentlemen  say.  Depend  upon  it  you  did  not  imder- 
stand  them  rightly.  No  person  could  be  found  se* 
liously  to  utter  such  blasphemous  nonsense  as  you 
have  now  spoken  to  me.*" 

*^  You  arc  wrong,  nephew,  in  ^ving  me  credit 
for  the  blasphemy,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  every 
appearance  of  being  again  in  her  right  mind;  '*  I  will 
not  indeed  say  that  Monideur  Marathone  declared  in 
so  many  words  that  he  could  go  into  his  laboratory, 
and  bring  out  a  regiment  of  men  of  his  own  making. 
I  never  meant  to  say  that    But  it  comes,  you  know. 
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exactly  to  the  same  tiling  in  the  end,  if  he  teib  in 
that  he  can  go  into  his  kboratoiy,  and  make  littk 
living  creatures  of  some  sort  or  other;  for  as  all  tm* 
mals,  from  the  very  meanest,  go  on  improving  and 
improving,  as  they  breed,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, till  at  last  human  beings  are  produoedf  il 
comes  exactly  to  the  same  thing,  doesn't  it?  For 
how  can  it  help  coming  to  the  same  thing?  Suppon 
it  is  all  true  tliat  he  says  about  his  being  able  to 
make  live  creatures,  and  about  all  live  creatuxci 
going  on  improving  from  generation  to  generatioa 
till  they  come  to  be  men,  isn*t  it  just  the  same  thiif 
as  if  he  said  he  could  make  men  at  once?^ 

The  imfortunate  Lexington  was  again  bewildend 
in  doubt;  for  he  did  not  remember  any  instjince  of 
an  insane  person's  inventing  theories,  and  then  de- 
monstrating  their  absurdity.  But  he  had  still  to 
learn  why  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  old  lady  had 
manifested  so  much  terror  when  they  were  fiiat  left 
alone,  and  he  again  asked  her  to  explain  this. 

^^  Why,  don't  you  see,  nephew,"  flhe  repliedy 
"  don't  you  see  that  it  could  not  be  half  m>  diffindt 
for  a  man  like  Monsieur  Maxathone  to  turn  himidf 
back  again  into  a  bird,  or  a  mouse,  or  evea  a  ify 
as  to  give  life  to  the  rubbieli  that  he  keeps  down  al 
his  laboratory?    Don't  you  see  this?" 
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^'  I  should  not  think  it  would,"  returned  Arthur, 
smiling. 

**'  Well  then,  my  dear,  that  will  make  you  under- 
stand why  it  was  that  I  looked  frightened.  From 
the  very  first  moment  that  he  told  me  that  I  might 
invite  you  over,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  after 
you  came  of  having  a  long  talk  with  you  about  his 
book,  from  that  very  moment^  Arthur,  I  b^an  to 
suspect  that  he  wanted  to  put  me  off  my  guard. 
And  when  I  set  about  thinking  what  was  the  most 
likely  way  he  would  take  to  do  it,  it  struck  me  at 
once  that  he  must,  most  likely,  have  the  power  of 
turning  himself  back  again  into  some  of  the  little 
creatures  that  may  be  hid  anjrwherc.  But  I  hope 
I  was  wrong,  Arthur — ^I  hope  I  was.  And  now 
that  I  have  you  with  me,  I  seem  to  have  more  cou- 
rage, for  I  don't  think,  even  if  he  had  overheard 
every  word  about  old  Martha,  and  the  will,  and  all, 
be  would  venture  to  do  any  thing  very  bad  to  me, 
now  I  have  got  you.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  let 
him,  Arthur,  would  you?' 

**  Assuredly  I  would  not,"  he  replied ;  **  and 
thougb  I  feel  quite  sure,  my  dear  aimt,  that  Mon- 
sieur Marathone  went  out  of  the  house  when  he  left 
us,  and  that  he  has  not  overbeard  any  thing  we  have 
said,  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  think  it  right  to  leave 
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you  without  some  faithful  attendant  whom  I  could 
trust,  to  let  IDC  know,  from  time  to  time,  how  joa 
go  on.  I  sliould  be  very  glad  to  have  youi  Maitba 
back  again,  but  I  suppose  you  have  no  means  of 
sending  to  her?' 

*'  I  certainly  do  not  think  I  should  be  sufifered  to 
write  to  her^"  replied  Madame  Marathone,  *^  for  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  now  she  is  gone, 
to  convey  a  letter  to  the  post  Neither  have  I  any 
hope,  Arthur,  tliat  he  would  ever  sufler  her  to  be 
with  me  again.  But  I  know  well  enough  the  direc- 
tion that  would  always  be  sure  to  find  her  in  Lon- 
don." 

'^  Then  give  it  to  me  immediately ,**  said  Arthur, 
eagerly.  *'  Monsieur  IVIarathone  may  perhaps  not 
be  willing  to  repeat  this  experiment  of  a  tete^-UU 
between  us;  and  it  is  possible  that  you  may  not  hare 
another  opportunity." 

Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  lying  upon  the  table; 
and  Arthur,  having  carefully  written  the  diicctioa 
of  Martha  Squabs,  from  his  aunt's  dictation,  rose  to 
take  his  leave,  promising,  however,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  invitation  he  had  received  from  M.  Muf* 
thone,  to  join  them  at  dinner  at  six  o'clock. 

His  poor  aimt  seemed  to  see  him  depart  infk 
alarm  as  well  as  regret 
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**'  I  cannot  liclp  doubtmg,"  she  said,  ^*  if  lie  will 
ever  let  me  see  you  again.  He  has  liad  some  motive, 
I  am  sure,  for  letting  me  send  for  you.  But  it  is 
very,  very  unlikely,  my  poor  Arthur,  that  he  will 
give  us  such  an  opportunity  as  this  again.  And, 
now  I  think  of  it,  my  dear,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better  for  me  to  have  occupied  the  time 
we  have  been  together  in  making  another  will,  and 
signing  it  in  your  presence,  instead  of  obeying  his 
orders,  and  telling  you  all  that  long  history  about 
his  discoveries." 

**  Its  being  signed  in  my  presence,  by  dear  aunt, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  evet 
being  useful  to  me;  and  this,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  Monsieur  Marathone  knows  as  well  as  I  do.  He 
might  leave  us  together  till  doomsday,  without  turn- 
ing himself  into  a  mouse  to  watch  us,  if  all  he 
ibarcd  was  your  making  a  will  in  my  favour." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  cannot  reasonably  expect  you  to 
stay  very  long  with  me,"  replied  the  poor  old 
woman,  with  a  sigh.  "  And  as  to  his  letting  me 
have  my  Martha  back  again,  you  might  as  well  ex« 
pect  him  to  bum  the  will  he  has  got,  before  your 
eyes." 

^^  As  to  my  remaining  with  you,  my  dear  aunt," 
replied  Arthur, "  we  can  neither  of  us  expect,  \mder 
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all  the  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  peixnitted. 
I  cannot  suppose  that  Monsieur  Maiathcme  wcoU 
greatly  enjoy  my  society,  but  respecting  your  good 
Martha^  I  am  not  altogether  without  hope.  Hoir- 
ever,  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine,  for  fear  of 
disappointment.  I  must  have  a  little  canYtaaAaa 
with  my  honoured  uncle,  and  after  that,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more  certainty." 

'*  God  bless  you,  my  nephew  T'  said  the  pale,  thia 
old  woman,wliile  tears  started  to  her  eyes.*^  It  isalong 
time  since  I  have  seen  the  face  of  any  human  being 
who  cared  as  much  for  me  as  you  seem  to  do.  Long 
and  long,  indeed,  if  I  except  poor  Martha !  And 
from  her,  perhaps,  I  had  some  right  to  look  for 
kindness,  but  from  you,  Arthur — " 

*'  You  are  my  dear  father's  sister,"  said  Leadmrton. 
interrupting  her, "  and  that  is  a  daim  upon  me  thil 
I  never  will  refuse  to  answer.  Not  to  mention,  my 
dear  lady,  that  you  would  have  done  much  for  me 
if  you  could.  But  let  it  be  a  consolation  to  us  both 
upon  finding  this  impossible,  that  existing  careom- 
stances  would  render  any  thing  yon  coold  now  do 
in  my  favour  of  very  little  advantage  to  me.  Bui 
enough  of  this.  Without  the  veiy  dightest  le* 
ference  to  your  will,  there  is  in  your  pontion  quho 
enough  to  interest  any  man  who  is  not  peifeclly  ft 
brute." 
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And  then  they  parted,  the  old  lady  being  greatly 
comforted  by  the  interview;  and  the  young  man, 
after  greater  vacillation  of  opinion  than  had  ever 
happened  to  him  in  his  whole  life  before,  inclined 
to  think  at  last  that  all  wliich  he  had  most  strongly 
believed,  while  it  lasted,  was  precisely,  of  all  his 
theories,  the  most  likely  to  be  wrong. 

In  short,  he  left  Madame  Marathone  pretty  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  she  was  no  more  mad  than 
the  generality  of  old  ladies  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  be,  who,  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
place  themselves  in  the  power  of  a  very  particularly 
handsome  young  philosopher  of  twenty -five. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

By  the  time  this  long  conveisatioii  came  to  a 
conclusion,  not  more  than  two  hours  remained  be* 
fore  that  appointed  for  the  philosopher's  dinner,  and 
those  two  houi*s  were  not  spent  by  Lexington  in 
looking  at  the  beautiful  buildings  he  had  talked  of, 
but  in  pacing  up  and  down  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries^  that  he  might  meditate  at  leisure  on 
what  it  was  possible  he  could  do  to  benefit  his  un- 
fortunate aunt. 

Had  the  alteration  which  she  was  so  anxious  to 
make  in  her  will,  concerned  any  individual  living 
but  himself,  he  would  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  at 
once  removing  her  from  the  power  of  her  wortUes 
husband,  and  giving  her  a  home  und^  his  on 
protection  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

But  the  idea  of  running  away  with,  her  for  di0 
purpose  of  having  her  present  wiU  supeiBeded  bj 
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another,  in  His  favour,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  And  yet  to  leave  her  completely  in  the 
power  of  M.  Marathone,  was  equally  repugnant 
to  his  feelings.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he 
walked,  and  thought;  no  bright  idea  flashed  upon 
him  that  could  light  him  out  of  his  difficulties  ; 
and  at  last  he  went  home  to  his  lodgings  to  dress 
for  his  engagement,  without  having  at  all  decided 
how  he  ought  to  behave  to  his  host,  or  what  it 
would  be  po^ble  to  do  in  order  to  assist  his  wretched 
hostess. 

The  only  point  on  which  he  had  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, was  that  he  would  not  leave  Paris  without 
doing  something  to  render  her  existence  less  wretch- 
ed  than  it  was  at  present;  and  could  he  have  flat- 
tered himself  that  M.  Marathone  would  favour 
Um  with  a  tite-d-tSte  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
he  would  have  felt  well-contented  to  wait  for  the  re- 
sult of  that,  before  he  attempted  to  make  up  his  mind 
en  the  subject ;  but  he  dared  not  hope  for  this,  and  he 
mounted  the  stairs  to  the  philosopher's  elegant  abode, 
with  no  expectation  of  any  more  important  result 
from  his  visit,  than  discovering  how  his  estimable 
imde  would  receive  his  request  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  him  on  the  morrow. 

To  his  agreeable  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
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he  was  to  dine  en  tiers  with  M.  and  Madame  Man- 
thonc;  and  rather  than  fail  in  making  his  hoei 
comprehend  the  view  he  had  taken  of  his  conduct 
towards  his  aunt,  ho  determined  himaelf  to  leqiieik 
that  she  would  leave  the  room,  as  soon  as  the  serranto 
should  have  withdrawn. 

But  here  again  ho  was  agreeably  surprised,  tx 
they  had  not  been  seated  ten  minutes  at  table,  be- 
fore M.  Marathone  said,  *'I  hope,  my  dear  nephew, 
that  you  have  no  veiy  early  engagement  whidi 
will  oblige  you  to  leave  us  before  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  for  an  hour?  Tonr 
excellent  aunt  usiially  indulges  in  a  short  re- 
pose aflcr  dinner,  and  during  that  time  it  wodd 
give  me  particular  satisfaction  to  oonverse  with  yoa 
alone." 

Lexington  assured  him  that  he  had  no  engage 
ment  which  would  interfere  with  his  oompliaiioi 
with  a  request  that  was  so  agreeable  to  him;  aad 
then  the  dinner  proceeded  in  the  most  poUta  sad 
friendly  manner  possible. 

M.  Marathone  was  superlatively  agreeable;  hs 
talked  well,  fluently,  and  with  great  fmimatjfflii  lb 
his  aged  wife  he  was  exceedingly  attentiTey  Umathig 
her,  however,  rather  more  like  a  ip<»Ied  child  AM 
a  companioni  yet  appearing  to  tike  the  molt 
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pQlous  caie  of  her  diet,  himself  mixing  the  wine 
and  water  that  was  handed  to  her,  and  seeming 
while  selecting  the  most  delicate  morsels  for  her 
plate  to  withdraw  carefidly  whatever  might  be 
supposed  nnlBt  for  an  invalid. 

At  length  the  veiy  rieherchi  little  repast  was 
concluded,  and  M.  Marathone  rising,  presented  his 
arm  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  assiduous 
tenderness  to  his  wife,  saying  as  he  pointed  to  one 
door,  while  he  led  her  towards  another,  *^  That  is 
the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Lexington.  If  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  enter  there  I  will  come  to  you 
immediately.  And  you,  dear  friend,"  turning  to 
his  wife,  "you  will  retire  to  your  own  chamber 
iot  an  hour  or  so,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  a  little 
quiet  deep." 

Arthur  passed  through  the  door  indicated,  and 
found  himself  in  a  larger  and  more  splendid  room 
than  he  had  yet  seen,  and  there  his  host  almost 
immediately  joined  him. 

**  Hiis  is  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear  Lexington. 
I  was  afraid  you  might  have  some  project,  operalic 
or  iheatrical,  which  might  have  interfered  with  our 
hftving  a  little  quiet  conversation  this  evenii^,'' 
said  he,  as  he  placed  himself  vis  ivUtoYoB  guest, 
who  had  establidied  himself  upon  a  sofit,  "  and  I 
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should  have  regretted  this,  as  I  think  there  should 
be  no  further  delay  in  comparing  our  notes  together 
concerning  the  situation  of  your  unfortonate  annt 
Tou  have  had  this  morning,  I  think,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity, Tvhich  I  took  care  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  any  third  person,  you  hiTe 
had  a  perfectly  fair  opportunity  of  judging  for 
yourself  respecting  her  state  of  mind.  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear  Lexington,"  continued  Monsieur  Man- 
thone,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *^  I  am  sadly  afisid 
you  can  give  me  but  one  answer." 

''  My  opinion  of  my  aunt's  state  of  mind," 
replied  Arthur,  quietly,  ''  is  that  considering  her 
age  and  infirmities,  she  has  preserved  a  cooler  judg- 
ment, and  more  soimd  and  just  views  upon  lU 
the  subjects  which  have  so  strangely  been  brought 
before  her,  tlian  I  could  have  expected.  I  hiTS 
never  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  my  aont  as  a 
strong-minded  woman^  but  I  really  think  her  » 
now." 

*'  Surely,  Mr.  Le2dngton,"  exclaimed  Mooaenr 
Marathoncy  with  a  frown,  *'  surely,  bi^  this  is  noC 
a  moment  in  which  to  use  the  figure  of  sppedi 
called  irony.  My  unhappy  wife,  art  is  yonr  sett 
relation." 

^^  I  know  it,  Monsieur  Maiathonei"  vepliei  A^ 
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thur,  with  quiet  sternness,  ''and  I  shall  remain 
near  her  long  enough  to  convince  you,  that  an 
English  woman  who  has  a  near  relation,  is  also 
likely  to  have  a  firm  protector." 

*'A  protector,  Mr.  Lexington?  I  imderstand 
not  the  meaning  of  your  words.  While  I  live,  my 
wife  can  never  want  a  protector,"  returned  the 
Frenchman,  raising  his  handsome  eyes  to  the  face 
of  Arthur,  and  looking  at  him  very  much  as  if  he 
expected  that  he  would  run  away  from  the  terrific 
glance,  like  a  whipt  child. 

The  penetrating  quietness  of  the  eye  that  he  saw 
fixed  upon  his  in  return,  seemed,  however,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  his  view  of  the  business  in  hand, 
for  his  tone  was  entirely  altered  as  he  said: 

**  We  are  both  of  us  nearly  connected  with  the 
unfortunate  lady,  Mr.  Lexington,  and  we  shoidd 
both  be  guilty  of  great  folly  if  we  sufiercd  either 
temper,  or  prejudice  of  any  lani,  to  mix  in  the  dis- 
cussion, which  it  is  so  greatly  to  be  desired  that  we 
should  hold  concerning  her.  Of  my  kind  and 
honourable  intentions  concerning  your  aunt,  I  have 
given  the  best  proof  by  sending  for  you;  for,  that 
the  doing  so  was  my  act,  I  presume  you  cannot  en- 
tertain any  doubt,  as  you  are  probably  aware  that 
the  poor  lady  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  permitted 
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in  any  way  to  act  for  herself.  That  you  aie  awaze 
what  that  condition  is,  I  must  also  piesume  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  interpret  your  present  strange  de- 
meanour, is,  by  supposing  that  you  think  I  hare 
been  wrong  in  retaining  her  under  domestic  jmt- 
veillance  so  long,  instead  of  placing  her  in  an  aayfaim 
for  lunatics.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mr.  Lexing- 
ton, and  it  was  precisely  to  discuss  this  quesdon 
that  I  wished  to  see  you." 

"  It  is  a  question,  sir,  which  I  am  perfecUy  wil- 
ling to  discuss,"  replied  Arthur;  ^*  and  the  nuse 
so,  as  it  admits  of  various  modes  of  settlement 
The  question  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  lie  only  be- 
tween the  two  alternatives  you  have  suggested* 
There  is  at  least  one  other,  which  I  think  may  be 
more  desirable  than  either.  By  domestic  sundr 
lance,  I  presume  you  mean  that  which  she  can  re- 
ceive in  her  own  house?' 

**  Precisely  so,"  replied  M.  Marathone. 

"  Then  I  certainly  am  of  opinion^  that  Aen  an 
at  present  many  objections  to  it,"  replied  Lex- 
ington. 

*^  Well,  mr,  I  am  amenable  to  zeaaon.  I  hum 
already  said,  that  if  such  were  your  opiaiaB,  I 
diould  perhaps  agree  with  you  in  it** 
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*'  But  I  have  further  to  say,  Momdeur  Marathone, 
that  if  I  consider  the  surveUlanee  to  which  she  is 
subjected  in  her  own  house  objectionable,  I  should 
disapprove  still  more,  if  it  be  possible,  that  of  a 
lunatic  asylum." 

**•  Good  Heaven,  or  I  then  what  would  you  do 
with  her?'  replied  the  young  husband,  again  hav- 
ing recourse  to  his  magnificent  frown.  *'  Tou 
surely  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  doubt  her 
being  insane?" 

"  What  proof  do  you  think  she  shows  of  it?' 
demanded  Arthur. 

^^Has  she  said  nothing  to  you  respecting  the 
wild  notions  that  have  taken  possession  of  her?' 
returned  Marathone. 

"Nothing,  I  believe,"  replied  Arthur,  gravely, 
"  but  what  she  has  received  as  doctrine  from  you." 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  can  confound  the 
noble  theories  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  work  I 
did  myself  the  honour  to  mention  to  you,  with  the 
raving  fancies  of  your  maniac  aunt?' 

*^  It  is  certainly  possible,  Monsieur  Marathone," 
replied  Arthur,  "  that  her  version  may  be  a  little 
more  amply  worded  than  your  own;  but  I  am 
quite  convinced,  sir,  that  what  she  has  been  repeat- 
ing  to  me,  she  received  from  you.     Whether  she 
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received  it  a//,  during  the  discussions  between  jotO' 
self,  and  your  friend  M.  Lenoir  (when  your  &ar 
of  losing  sight  of  lier  induced  you  to  enforce  hst 
presence  during  your  meetings),  or  whether  a  ptzt 
of  it  may  not  have  been  instilled  by  you,  in  privale» 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  her  mind  for  toch  in 
investigation,  and  such  a  display,  as  you  purposed 
should  take  place,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  But  in 
cither  case  the  effect  has  not  been  what  you  seem 
to  suppose.  My  aunt  has  not  lost  her  reason  danng 
the  process." 

The  embarrassed  air,  and  heightened  complexioii 
of  M.  Marathone,  as  he  listened  to  these  words, 
convinced  Arthur,  that  he  had  in  no  way  mistakai 
the  iniquitous  purpose  of  his  handsome  unde, 
nor  was  he  greatly  disposed  to  acquit  him  of 
any  part  of  the  charge  he  had  made  against  hinif 
from  his  saying  (after  meditating  as  it  leemed 
for  a  moment  upon  how  he  might  best  answer  tUv 
attack), 

*^  Then  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  Mr.  Aithor 
Lexington,  you  mean  to  say  that  the  noble  theoiy 
to  which  I  have  devoted  my  best  faculties,  was  in- 
vented by  me  solely  for  the  purpose  of  mj9$i£pBg 
the  intellects  of  an  old  woman?' 

*'  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  he  replied, "  as  fiur  aslit 
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present  comprehend  the  nature  of  your  efforts,  this 
object  seems  rather  more  reasonable  than  any  other 
I  can  trace,  and  quite  as  respectable  as  any  other  I 
can  imagine.  But  you  must  permit  me  to  wave 
this  part  of  the  discusdon  altogether.  It  is  not, 
and  it  cannot  be,  of  the  slightest  importance  to  me 
to  know  whether  you  were  in  earnest,  or  only  mak- 
ing believe,  as  the  children  say,  when  you  occupied 
yourself  in  stating  your  conviction,  that  you  were 
the  lineal  descendant  of  a  reptile;  the  only  point 
in  the  affidr  which  concerns  me,  or  in  which  I  feel 
the  slightest  interest,  is  that  which  touches  upon 
your  conduct  past,  present,  and  future,  towards  your 
wife." 

^^  Well,  sir  I"  said  Marathone,  throwing  aside  the 
sort  of  gentlemanly  demeanour  which  he  had  hi- 
therto maintained,  and  adopting,  without  mitiga- 
tion or  disguise,  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  bully, 
•*  Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you  to  do,  if  you  please, 
with  my  conduct,  past,  present,  and  fiiture?" 

*'  Nothing,  M.  Marathone,  nothing  in  the  world, 
save,  as  I  said  before,  where  it  touches  my  aimt; 
and  on  this  point  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  ezpl^  myself.  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  in  your  possession  a  will,  made  by  my 
aunt,  in  which  she  has  left  her  property  to  you. 
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This  will  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  properly  and  fiillj 
executed,  and  if  no  subsequent  will  is  made  bj  her, 
you  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  become  entitled  at  her 
death  to  the  whole  of  her  large  fortune.  Tour 
great  object,  at  present,  therefere,  is  to  prevent  her 
making  a  subsequent  will,  and  it  is  evident  to  me 
that,  having  become  weary  of  the  troublesome  task 
of  incessantly  watching  her,  you  have  determined 
to  prove  her  insane,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
any  future  will,  if  she  should  sufficiently  escape 
your  vigilance  to  make  one,  valueless.  Nothing, 
M.  Marathonc,  would  be  more  easy  than  for  me 
to  prove>  by  her  own  testimony,  by  that  of  her 
late  servant,  Martha  Squabs,  and  by  my  own  de- 
position on  oath  concerning  what  you  have  youiseLT 
said  to  me  respecting  her  state  of  mind,  that  sack 
is  your  purpose,  and  this  being  proved,  nothing 
would  be  more  easy  for  me,  as  her  next  of  Idn,  thaa 
to  cause  myself  to  be  constituted  her  guardian.  But 
I  am  not  disposed  to  enrich  myself,  or  to  punish  yon, 
in  this  manner.  I  will  not,  if  I  can  poaaiUy  bd^ 
it,  run  away  with  my  aunt,  believingt  that  if  I  ds 
80,  she  will  immediately  reward  me  by  ™^V^g  bm 
her  heir  instead  of  you.  It  is  evident,  fiom  her 
having  made  the  yriVL  now  in  your  pooBesBon,  ^ 
you  have  not  always  used  her  so  GraeUy  as  yon  have 
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done  of  late;  it  is  evident  that,  even  ainoe  her  mar- 
riage, she  has  been  strongly  attached  to  you,  and, 
however  contrary  to  my  interest  such  an  attachment 
has  been,  I  should  not  feel  any  right  to  interfere 
with  the  disposition  of  her  property,  over  wUch, 
both  by  law  and  equity,  she  had  the  most  entire 
control,  were  your  relative  position  to  each  other 
to  be  restored  to  what  it  was  when  that  will  was 
made.  Trust  me.  Monsieur  Marathone,  your  best 
security  against  the  danger  you  fear  would  be  found 
by  reviving  in  her  mind  the  feelings  of  affection, 
which  would  render  her  robbing  you  of  the  benefit 
of  that  will  by  her  own  inclination  impossible.  Let 
me  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
you  shall  have  no  further  cause  to  lament  the  un- 
lucky blimder  which  led  you  to  think  that  you 
should  be  able  to  convince  me  of  her  insanity,  by 
leading  her  to  converse  on  a  subject,  by  the  help  of 
which  you  have  certainly  succeeded  in  puzzling  her 
judgment,  though  you  have  fSeiiled  in  shaking  her 
reason." 

*^  I  really  am  greatly  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Lexington,  to 
comprehend  exactly  what  you  mean,"  returned  M. 
Marathone,  evidently  inclined  to  avoid  a  quarrel 
with  his  beloved  nephew,  if  possible.    *'  But  if  yod 
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will  point  out,  sir^  any  mode  of  treatment  by  wludi 
I  can  make  your  excellent  aunt  more  comfortaUe 
than  she  is  at  present,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  pledge 
my  word  to  you  that  it  shall  be  adopted." 

'*  There  is  at  least  one  point  upon  which  I  should 
lay  great  stress — ^the  immediate  retum  of  her  old 
servant,  Martha  Squabs,"  said  Arthur. 

Monsieur  Marathone  winced  at  this  very  peroqh 
tibly,  yety  nevertheless,  he  replied  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  that  the  condition  should  inmiediately  be 
compHed  with  if  they  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  where  the  old  woman  had  gone. 

"  True!"  said  Arthur,  "  her  retum  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  our  finding  her,  but  xely 
upon  it,  M.  Marathone,  you  will  have  no  reason  to 
fear  her  influence  if  your  own  be  fidrly  used  to 
revive  the  aflection  of  my  poor  aunt.  She  stiD 
thinks  you  die  most  charming  man  in  the  world," 
continued  Arthur,  with  a  smile,  ^*  and  depend  upon 
it  you  have  only  to  make  her  fed  that  you  are  sdll 
disposed  to  be  as  kind  to  her  as  formerly,  in  oider 
to  make  her  willing  to  leave  you  a  dozen  fbrtoneB 
if  she  had  them." 

*'  WeU,  Lexington,  I  may  have  been  Tniwtahmiy 
I  may  have  been  wrong,"  returned  M.  Manthono^ 
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all  his  former  grace  of  manner  restored.  **  Let  me, 
however,  implore  you  to  belieye  that  the  line  of 
conduct  you  now  point  out  to  me  will  be  athouaand 
times  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  than  that  which 
I  was  induced  to  adopt  when  under  the  persuasion 
that  she  was  deranged.  If  you  can  discover  old 
Martha,  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  her  return, 
and  I  shall  be  most  truly  thankful  to  you  if  I  find 
that  you  have  been  right  in  supposing  that  there  is 
nothing  essentially  wrong  in  my  poor  wife's  head." 

"  Essentially  wrong?'  repeated  Lexington,  with 
a  smile  that  he  could  not  suppress.  *'  I  confess  I 
think  there  is  something  very  essentially  wrong  in 
her  natural  philosophy.  But  I  dare  say.  Monsieur 
Marathone,  you  will  permit  that  to  correct  itself, 
which  process,  I  confess,  I  think  will  be  best  as- 
sisted by  your  avoiding  for  the  future,  in  her  pre- 
sence, all  discussions  leading  to  the  development  of 
your  sublime  philosophy." 

*'  Ah  r'  ejaculated  Monaeur  Marathone  in  reply, 
**  I  can  conceive  that  it  may  be  posuble.  Mr. 
Lexington,  I  will  be  cautious.  Trust  to  my  discre- 
tion; I  will  for  the  future  be  very  cautious." 

Lexington  then  took  his  leave,  tolerably  well 
satisfied  that  his  poor,  suffering  old  aimt  would  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  short  period  of  existence 
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wUch  icmained  to  her  in  peace;  but  q[iiite  dete^ 
mined,  neverftlielesB,  not  to  lose  mght  of  her  till  he 
had  secured  this  peace  by  some  guarantee  which 
he  should  think  might  be  more  securely  relied 
upon  than  that  of  his  handsome  uncle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

His  intercotirse  with  his  aunt  was  after  this  per- 
mitted to  continue  without  any  apparent  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  M.  Marathone,  that  gentleman 
being  fully  aware,  as  Arthur  had  told  his  frightened 
wife,  that  any  will  made  by  her  in  favour  of  her 
nephew,  as  long  as  the  said  nephew  should  be 
notoriously  aiding  and  abetting  the  same,  would 
bring  with  it  no  danger  whateyer. 

The  first  use  which  Lexington  made  of  this  imre* 
strained  communication  was  to  place  before  her  as 
plainly  as  he  could  the  position  in  wUch  she  stood^ 
and  the  necessity  there  was  to  remove  fiom  her 
young  husband^s  mind  all  anxiety  respecting  the 
ultimate  validity  of  the  will  he  possessed. 

He  earnestly  begged  her  on  no  account  to  hazard 
her  safety  or  her  comfort  by  maildng  efibrts  which 
xnight  so  easily  be  rendered  vain  by  Marathone, 
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and  he  concluded  by  assuring  her  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  leave  Paris  till  he  saw  her  faithful  Martha 
again  in  attendance  upon  her. 

This  promise  evidently  gave  the  old  ladj  much 
greater  satisfaction  than  any  thing  else  he  had  s&id 
to  her,  and  very  fervent  was  the  blessing  she  be- 
stowed upon  liim  in  return. 

No  unnecessary  delay  took  place  in  the  efforts 
made  by  Arthur  to  perform  this  promise,  but 
nevertheless,  several  weeks  elapsed  before  I^Iartha 
Squabs  was  found,  and  a  further  interval  before 
she  arrived  at  Paris.  At  length,  however,  the 
difficulties  were  all  conquered  and  this  desired 
object  achieved,  and  then  it  was  by  a  fortunate 
coincidence  in  time,  that  the  following  letter 
reached  the  hands  of  Arthur,  which  had  it  arrived 
before,  might  have  tended  a  little  to  disturb  the 
patient  good  management  by  which  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  brought  to  perfecdoru 

'^  Dear  Lexington — ^I  promised  to  send  yoa  all 
the  news  of  the  coimtry,  and  by  this  time,  I  piesume, 
you  have  set  me  down  for  one  of  those  who  attach 
little  or  no  meaning  to  such  kind-sounding  phrasea 
I  am  positively  shocked  when  I  reoollect  how  long 
it  is  since  I  gave  that  promise,  and  how  oompletdj 
I  have  failed  to  redeem  it 
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^'  The  fact  is,  or  at  any  rate  one  fact  is,  that  I 
have  had  a  pretty  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  and  while 
this  sort  of  affliction  is  upon  me,  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
plague  myself  with  no  accounts,  and  to  send  my  pen 
and  ink  away  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  my  man- 
sion. And  then  I  deliver  myself  over  to  flannel 
and  water-gruel,  till  the  fiend  departs,  consoling 
myself  the  while  with  all  the  novels  that  have  been 
published  since  my  last  fit. 

"  This  I  hope  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for 
time  past.  As  for  time  present,  I  am  better,  but, 
nevertheless,  have  found  it  necessary  to  pack  myself 
up  for  the  winter.  Almost  all  our  neighbours  have 
forsaken  poor  little  Compton  and  its  adjacent  man- 
sions for  the  busier  haunts  of  men,  and  even  my 
valuable  geological  friend,  Mr,  Vidal,  has  run  away 
like  the  rest.  But  he  has  decidedly  a  much  better 
excuse  for  betaking  himself  to  the  great  Babylon 
than  most  people,  for  he  is  engaged  there  in  making 
preparations  for  a  very  splendid  marriage.  By  the 
way,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  if  none  of  your  neigh- 
bours have  been  better  correspondents  than  myself, 
you  have  yet  to  learn  the  great  and  rather  sur- 
prising changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
circle  since  you  left  us.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  when  I  no  longer  had  you  to  make  much  of 
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juc,  my  dear  Arthur,  to  get  that  exceedingly 
pleasant  fellow^  and  devoted  geologist,  Vidal,  to 
come  and  stay  here,  though,  to  be  sure,  as  iar  as 
ecicntiric  conversation  went,  I  might  as  well  have 
had  Miss  Elizabetli  Jenkins  with  me;  however,  I 
was  not  quite  selfish  enough  to  quarrel  witli  the 
young  man  for  that,  as  it  soon  came  out  that  the 
fortunate  youtli  was  going  to  be  married.  But  who 
do  you  suppose  is  to  be  the  bride?  You  might  take 
a  month  to  guess,  and  yet  chance  to  be  wrong  at 
last.  I  forget  whetlier  it  was  before  or  after  yoa 
went  that  there  was  a  notion  tliroughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  was  to  marry  our  beauty  of 
beauties,  Clara  Maynard;  however,  there  certainly 
was  such  a  report,  but  whoever  invented  it  made  a 
precious  blunder,  for  the  real  lady  is  no  less  a  pe^ 
sonago  than  Alary  Clementson,  the  pretty  httle 
heiress  of  Dalbury  ?  We  don't  any  of  us,  I  bcUeve, 
know  much  about  this  Mr.  Theodore  Vidal,  ex- 
cepting tliat  he  is  a  very  clever,  gentlemanlike,  pleir 
sant  fellow.  But  let  him  be  who  he  will,  this  is  a 
great  match.  Tlie  estate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country;  and  instead  of  its  being  encumbered  in 
any  way,  it  is  the  squire  who  would  be  encom- 
bcrcd  by  the  rents  arising  from  it^  if  he  had  not  die 
convenience  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  to  depoait  ik 
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superfluities  in,  for  he  has  never  spent  his  incame, 
and  of  late  years  not  more  than  the  half  of  it,  and 
this  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  has  chosen  a 
son-in-law  who  may  be  able  to  help  him,  for  I 
cannot  find  that  any  body  has  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Yidal's  estates.  However,  that  is  nothing  to  me. 
The  young  man  is,  I  suspect,  a  very  profound 
geologist,  for  I  have  sometimes  thought  he  kept 
back  because  he  fancied  I  might  feel  hurt  if  he 
displayed  how  much  more  he  knew  about  the  mat- 
ter than  I  did.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  match 
is  a  great  match  for  him.  The  whole  party  are  to 
leave  the  country  for  London  during  the  winter— 
Handalsy  Monktons,  and  Springfields  will  desert  us 
of  course,  and  what  will  become  of  your  (dd  friend 
if  you  do  not  come  back  to  look  after  him,  I  know 
not.  But  in  any  case  he  will  subscribe  himself^ 
''  Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  John  Norman." 
The  effect  produced  on  the  feelings  of  Arthur 
Lexington  by  this  letter  were  such  as  repeatedly  to 
elicit  from  his  own  lips  the  exclamation,  *'  I  am  a 
fool !"  It  certainly  did  seem  very  absurd  that  a 
man,  who  for  years  had  so  successfully  resbted  an 
afiection,  as  not  only  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  its  ob- 
ject, but  to  have  schooled  himself  into  the  firm 
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belief  that  nothing  would  ever  induce  him  to  dis- 
close it,  it  certainly  was  very  absurd  to  hear  him 
bless  Heaven  for  what  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
likely  to  benefit  him.  And  that  he  was  himself  of 
this  opinion,  the  above  cited  exclamation  will  show. 

But  neither  the  exclamation,  nor  the  sage  con- 
viction which  led  to  it,  had  power  to  destroy,  or 
even  to  check  the  exceeding  great  happiness  which 
seemed  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  being  of 
Arthur.  He  had  found,  and,  as  he  feared,  too  late, 
the  prodigiously  great  difference  between  living  near 
a  beloved  object,  who,  if  she  may  not  be  his,  at 
least  seems  not  likely  to  be  soon  another's,  and  the 
having  to  contemplate  her  as  an  afSanccd  wife. 

He  had  now  known  this  lost  state,  and  found  the 
torture  of  it  almost  too  great  to  bear.  And  rea- 
sonably, or  not  reasonably,  the  fact  was,  that  on 
hearing  of  Mr.  VidaVs  approaching  marriage  with 
Miss  Clemen tson,  he  felt  considerably  happier  than 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  whole  life  before. 

Perhaps  at  last  he  had  come  to  the  persuasion,  that 
in  case  Clara  could  be  brought  to  value  him  again,  as 
much  as  she  had  once  seemed  to  do,  there  would 
be  greater  wisdom  in  learning  to  live  economically 
together  on  a  small  income,  than  in  studying  how 
to  live  asunder. 
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Did  any  shadow  of  regret  cross  his  mind  as  he 
remembered  how  well,  and  how  effectually  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
aunt  altering  her  will  in  his  favour? 

No.  Most  positively  NO.  His  spirit  was  now  as 
light,  as  elastic,  as  joyous,  as  hope  could  make  it, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  so  with  him,  had  there 
been  any  thing  on  his  conscience  to  weigh  it  down. 

Nevertheless,  he  certainly  did  feel  inclined  to 
hasten  through  all  the  business  which  there  still 
remained  to  do,  as  speedily  as  possible.  Yet  nothing 
was  neglected  either,  that  could  make  his  good  work 
complete.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
mistress,  or  maid,  was  most  delighted  by  the  re- 
union he  had  effected  between  them,  and  whatever 
might  be  passing  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  M. 
Marathone's  mind,  he  too  declared  himself  enchanti^ 
at  once  again  seeing  his  excellent  lady  look  so  well 
pleased. 

Several  conversations  took  place  between  the 
husband,  the  nephew,  and  the  restored  Abigail,  upon 
the  delicate  state  of  the  old  lady's  health,  and  of 
the  best  mode  of  treatment  for  the  weakness  which 
seemed  rapidly  increasing  on  her;  but  no  allusion 
was  made  by  either,  to  the  exploded  notion  of  her 
insanity,  any  more  than  if  no  such  notion  had  ever 
existed. 
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Arthur  was  on  tlie  whole  weU-contented  with  the 
promises,  and  with  the  general  manner  of  his  hand- 
some uncle,  during  this  discussion,  but  not  so  the 
venerable  Martha  Squabs. 

Arthur  had  not  returned  to  his  lodgings  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  preparations  for  lus 
departure  above  an  hour,  when  Martha  made  her 
appearance,  and  begged  leave  to  speak  to  him  for 
*'  half  a  moment." 

Having  placed  her  in  his  easiest  chair,  he  begged 
her  with  some  alarm  to  explain  the  cause  of  her 
visit,  which  she  did  by  saying : 

"  You  don't  know  our  fine  Monsieur  Marathone 
so  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Arthur." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Martha?'  cried  Lcxingtoni 
hastily.     "  There  is  no  new  treachery,  is  there?" 

^^  There  is  nothing  that  lias  broke  oat  as  yet»" 
replied  Martlia,  knitting  her  brows,  *'but  I  dull 
not  Hke  to  be  left  altogether  to  his  mercy,  ar, 
when  you  have  left  Paris." 

^'  What  is  it  you  fear?"  said  Lexington,  the  teoor 
of  a  prolonged  absence  from  Compton  wi^V^ng  hin 
turn  pale. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  I  fear/'  she  replied.  ^  AB 
I  can  say  to  you,  sir,  is,  that  I  do  not  think  Mon* 
sieur  Marathone  is  to  be  trusted." 
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"  What  then  do  you  propose,  my  good  Martha?" 
returned  Arthur,  literally  trembling  with  alarm 
lest  she  should  propose  his  remaining.  "  It  will  be 
very  inconvenient  to  me  if  I  am  obUged  to  continue 
any  longer  in  Paris." 

"  And  it  would  go  against  me,  sir,"  replied  the 
worthy  woman,  **  to  ask  you  to  do  it.  Such  kind- 
ness, such  generous  goodness  as  you  have  shown 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  you  to  do,  sir,  before  you  leave  Paris  is  to  state  to 
the  police  that  there  is  reason  for  putting  Monsieur 
Marathone  under  their  surveillance,  and  that  I  am 
the  person  whom  you  have  charged  with  the  task 
of  watching  that  he  practises  no  mischief  against  his 
wife.  When  you  have  done  this,  and  put  me  in 
communication  with  the  officer,  quietly  mention 
to  M.  Marathone  what  you  have  done,  in  order 
to  assure  yourself  during  your  absence  of  the 
safety  of  your  aunt,  and  then  you  may  depart  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

Arthur  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  her. 

M.  Marathone  coloTired  slightly  when  told  of  it: 
but  uttered  not  a  word  of  remonstrance. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WniLE  these  scenes  were  passing  round  the  self- 
banished  Arthur  Lexington,  and  while  he  was  look- 
ing towards  the  conclusion  of  them,  and  to  the  hope 
of  soon  quitting  the  ever-bnlliant  movement  of 
Paris,  for  the  quiet  little  town  of  Compton,  with 
the  sort  of  longing  which  a  man,  seated  in  the  pit 
of  Lc  Grand  Opera,  during  a  highly  drummed  and 
trumpeted  performance^  and  suffering  the  while 
from  an  atrocious  headach,  may  look  back  to  the 
profound  stillness,  and  soft  pillows  of  his  distant 
bed-room.  While  Arthur  was  thus  longing  for 
Compton,  Compton  and  its  neighbourhood  aeemed 
to  be  growing  weary  of  itself. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  gentleman,  ao  pez£9cUy 
at  liberty  to  do  what  he  liked,  as  was  Mr.  Ge- 
mentson,  contrive  to  do  so  many  important  tfaingi 
that  he  did  not'  like  at  all,  as  he  did.     And  what 
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Tendered  this  the  more  provoking  to  the  worthy 
squire,  as  he  reflected  upon  it,  was,  that  he  had  not 
only  possessed  the  power,  but  was,  at  all  times  and 
at  all  seasons,  fully  conscious  that  he  did  so,  and 
very  steadfastly  determined  to  exercise  it  too,  firmly 
convinced,  poor  man !  that  nobody  could  under^ 
stand  his  concerns,  and  those  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  so  well  as  himself. 

But  if  ever  there  was  a  human  being  suffering 
under  the  misfortune  of  being  '*  left  to  himself,'* 
it  was  the  squire  of  Dalbury. 

This  favourite  phrase  of  the  audacious  sect  who 
expect  a  special  intervention  of  Providence  to  direct 
their  goings  and  doings,  may  be  applied,  without 
any  such  impiety,  to  him,  for  his  misfortunes  cer- 
tainly arose  firom  his  trusting  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, of  which  he  probably  had  as  little  as  any 
sane  individual  in  her  majesty's  dominions,  and  of 
which  lamentable  deficiency,  moreover,  he  was 
wholly  imconsdous. 

During  pretty  nearly  every  day  of  the  month 
which  followed  Mr.  Lexington's  leaving  Compton, 
in  order  to  set  ofi*  for  Paris,  the  good  squire  had 
been  growing  less  and  less  gay,  less  and  less  talkative^ 
less  and  less  satisfied  with  himself,  and,  in  one  word, 
less  and  less  happy. 
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Poor  dear  man !  lie  would  have  done  vasdy 
better  liad  he  married  Miss  Anne  Jenkins,  at  the 
interval  of  two  decent  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  The  kind  heart  of  that  excellent  spinster, 
joined  to  the  keen  eye  possessed  by  pretty  nearly 
every  woman  breathing,  in  such  matters  as  those  in 
which  he  had  so  cgregiously  blundered,  would,  ten 
to  one,  have  saved  him  from  all  that  he  was  now 
suffering.  No  self-reproaches  on  this  score,  liowever, 
were  added  to  his  other  discomforts,  for  such  a  met- 
sure  never  had,  and  never  could,  have  entered  his  head. 

But  what  rendered  his  actual  position  the  most 
deplorable  was  the  impossibility  in  which  he  found 
himself  of  discovering  any  pos^ble  means  of  get* 
ting  out  of  it.  His  two  great  unnamed,  and,  in 
fact,  unnameable  sources  of  unhappiness  were,  first, 
a  very  vague,  but  very  strong  suspicion  that  Mary 
was  not  so  violently  in  love  with  Mr.  Vidal  as  he 
had  thought  her  to  be;  and,  secondly,  a  convic- 
tion, not  vague  at  all,  that  all  his  own  fancied  liking 
for  that  accomphshed  gentleman  had  vanished  into 
something  very  nearly  the  reverse.  The  chief  cause 
of  this  was,  that  Mr.  Vidal  never  seemed  to  unde^ 
stand  him  when  he  was  talking  about  Mary. 

Unfortunate  Mr.  Clementson  I  How  compIeCdj 
he  had  mistaken  every  one  of  the  indications  npoB 
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which  he  had  acted  so  promptlj,  so  boldly,  so  de- 
cidedly! 

Mary  had  loadly  dediied  her  admiiatioH  for  Mr. 
Vidal,  but  it  was  only  to  mask  her  too  great  ad- 
miration  for  another.    ' 

Mary  had  avoided,  as  much  as  she  well  could, 
all  intimate  intercourse  with  her  cousin;  but  it  was 
only  because  she  believed  him  to  be  attached  to  her 
humble  friend,  and  to  be  beloved  in  return  by  her. 

Mary  had  consented  readily  to  marry  Vidal; 
but  it  was  only  because  she  thought,  in  her  young 
wisdom,  that  she-should  be  more  right  in  doing  so 
(as  her  father  said  he  was  so  very  much  attached  to 
her)  than  if  she  lived  single,  in  order  that  she 
might  go  on  loving  another  man,  who  loved  her 
not,  and  who  was,  moreover,  likely  to  be  soon  the 
husband  of  her  friend. 

But  of  all  these  very  serious  and  important  facts, 
the  squire  of  Dalbury  was  as  ignorant  as  the  child 
imbom;  and  yet,  good  man,  he  must  be  plotting 
and  planning  for  the  hapjwess  of  his  darling; 
pluming  himself,  the  while,  upon  his  own  supe- 
riority to  every  interested  feeling,  because  he  was 
'v^^^g  to  gi*^  his  wealthy  heiress  to  a  man  who, 
]f  he  could  not  be  said,  in  common  phrase,  not  to 
be  worth  a  shilling,  was  most  certainly  worth  very 
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few,  and  of  whom  he  knew  positively  nothing,  but 
that  all  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  thought  proper  to  make  themselves 
very  intimate  with  him,  because  he  was  so  "  fas- 
cinating and  agreeable !" 

Unfortunate  Mr.  Clementson!  and  ill  at  ease 
and  uncomfortable  as  lie  felt  himself,  he  was,  m 
fact,  a  thousand  times  more  unfortunate  than  he 
was  himself  aware.  For,  if  he  had  only  left 
matters  alone  a  little  while,  every  thing  would  have 
come  right,  and  he  might  truly  have  found  him- 
self one  of  the  very  happiest  men  alive. 

It  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  did  not  know  this, 
for  if  he  liad,  he  must  assuredly  have  gone  mad, 
for  he  by  no  means  bore  very  philosophically  the 
comparatively  trifling  annoyances  which  now  beset 
him,  though,  when  compared  to  all  the  terrible 
mischief  he  had  contrived  to  do,  they  were,  in  fact| 
nothing  worth  thinking  about. 

It  was,  however,  in  part,  their  nothingness  which 
made  him  so  exceedingly  uncomfortable;  had  there 
been  any  thing  tangibly  wrong  in  Mr.  Vidal*5 
conduct,  the  affair  would  have  been  very  speedily 
settled;  or  had  he  seen  any  positive  reason  for 
being  sure  that  Mary  did  not  like  him  so  well  as  he 
had  fancied  slie  did,  the  drama  would  liave  been 
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happily  concluded  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time;  for  in  that  case  he  would,  without  hesitating 
a  moment,  have  frankly  confessed  the  fact  to  Mr. 
Yidal,  and  oflfered  him,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  breach  of  promise,  such  a  sum  of  money 
(without  the  help  of  a  jury)  as  that  truly  reasonable 
gentleman  would  decidedly  have  accepted,  not  only 
without  difficulty^  but  with  the  very  best  grace 
imaginable. 

But  what  right  had  Mr.  Clementson  to  suppose 
that  Mary  was  not  as  much  in  love  with  him  as 
ever? 

Did  they  not  always  dance  together  whenever 
dancing  was  going  on? 

Did  they  ever  walk  out  without  her  taking  his 
arm? 

Did  she  not  sing  with  him  almost  every  evening 
in  the  week? 

And  when  she  rode,  though  she  and  her  beau- 
tiful pony  wanted  no  man  at  the  bridle  rein,  did 
she  ever  chide  him  from  her,  when  he  drew  near 
with  the  air  of  one  whose  occupation  was  to  watch 
over  her  safety,  at  that  moment  and  for  ever? 
G>uld  he  deny  any  of  this? 

No,  no,  no^  nothing  of  all  this  could  be  doubted. 
She  never  did  any  thing  of  the  kind.    And  yet 
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her  father  had  a  notion  that  she  did  not  laugh  so 
much  as  she  used  to  do. 

But  that  might  certainly  be  owing  to  the  grave 
thoughts  which  would  naturally  arise  from  contem- 
plating the  approaching  change  in  her  condition. 
He  fancied,  too,  that  she  was  growing  thin;  and  he 
even  sent  for  Mr.  Simmons,  the  apothecary;  and 
the  idea  certainly  did  occur  to  him,  that  if  that 
gentleman  should  say  that  Mary  seemed  to  liavc 
something  upon  her  mind  which  made  her  uneasy, 
he  should  be  the  happiest  man  olive. 

But  nothing  Uke  this  was  the  result  of  3ilr.  Sim- 
mons' visit.  On  the  contrary,  he  only  said  that 
he  thought  the  young  lady  might  perhaps  have 
been  dancing  a  Uttle  too  much;  but  tliat  when  all 
the  gay  families  went  to  town  for  the  winter,  and 
that  jMiss  Clementson  returned  agun  to  more  re- 
gular hours,  he  dared  to  say  that  she  would  soon 
begin  to  look  plump  again.  So  that  did  not 
answer. 

And  then  the  ill-at-easc  gentleman,  after  walking 
up  and  down  his  cloisters  vnth  his  hands  belund 
his  back,  for  at  least  an  hour^  dcterminedi  that  at 
his  dressing-room  tite-d-tite  with  his  daughter  on 
the  following  morning,  he  would,  as  .bxoadly  ai  he 
could  do,  without  behaving  dishonouxably  to  Kr. 
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Yidal,  question  her  roundly  as  to  her  present  state 
of  mind  respecting  that  gentleman,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover  if  she  were  quite  as  much  in  love  with  him 
as  ever. 

'^  No,  no,"  said  he  to  himself,  as,  his  resolution 
being  taken,  he  turned  away  from  the  quiet  scene 
of  his  meditations,  '*  No,  no,  I  will  not  say  a  word 
about  not  liking  him  myself,  for  I  cannot,  in  con- 
science say  that  he  has  done  any  thing  to  deserve 
it."  And  the  good  man  felt  a  pang  of  conscience 
as  he  caught  himself  muttering  between  his  teeth| 
"  I  wish  he  had." 

On  the  following  morning,  he  heard  Mary's  step 
approaching,  and  thought,  as  he  listened,  that  he 
must  know  it  by  instinct,  for  that  it  did  not  sound 
as  it  used  to  do.  She  entered*  however,  as  she  had 
ever  done,  with  the  beaming  look  of  warm  afiectioni 
which  seemed  to  have  ripened  into  a  rational  know- 
ledge of  why  she  loved  him,  without  losing  an  atom 
of  the  instinctive  fondness  of  childhood. 

But  before  repeating  the  short  dialogue  which 
passed  between  them,  it  must  be  observed  that  Mary 
had  been  tormenting  herself  a  good  deal  of  late,  by 
observing,  that  although  more  letters  came  to  her 
father  from  her  cousin  Richard,  than  might  have 
been  expected,  none  of  them  had  ever  been  shown 
to  her. 
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Now  slic  certainly  would  have  liked  to  see  these 
letters;  but  it  was  not  from  thinking  of  the  loss  of 
any  pleasure  which  she  might  have  derived  from 
reading  them,  that  she  felt  annoyed;  it  was  only 
because  she  thought  there  was  but  one  way  of  ac- 
counting for  their  not  being  shown  her. 

"  My  father  has  discovered  my  wicked  secret," 
thought  poor  Mary,  while  her  face  and  neck  bore 
testimony  to  the  shame  with  which  such  an  idea 
inspired  her.  "  Oh,  what  can  I  do  more  than  I 
have  done,  to  conquer  the  disgraceful  weakness, 
and  sink  it  in  oblivion  for  ever?" 

She  certainly  knew  not  what  more  to  do;  but 
slie  went  to  the  morning  interview,  which  was  no 
longer  one  of  the  dearest  and  happiest  portions  of 
her  existence,  fully  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  it  might  afford  for  proving  how 
particularly  liappy  she  felt  at  the  prospects  that 
were  opening  before  her. 

*'  My  dearest  Mary!"  began  the  squire,  in  what 
he  thought  the  least  startling  manner  poanble,  *^  I 
don't  think  that  you  look  so  gay,  or  so  well  as  joa 
used  to  do.  You  know,  my  darling,  that  yom  alwijs 
used  to  tell  me  every  thing  that  came  into  your  bead, 
and  you  must  not  leave  that  off,  Mary,  for  it  wooU 
break  my  heart  Tell  me,  then,  deaieefei  are  yoa 
quite,  quite  ha^j^jy?* 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  papa !"  replied  the  greatly  vexed 
girl,  colouring  violently.  "  What  can  have  made 
you  think  the  contrary?' 

"  Nothing,  Mary;  nothing  in  the  world,  my 
dear  child.  Only,  you  know,  yoimg  people  do 
sometimes  change  their  minds,  Mary;  and  young 
ladies,"  he  added,  endeavouring  to  look  particularly 
gay,  *'  have  a  privilege  to  do  so.  You  know  that, 
my  dear,  don't  you?' 

^^  It  is  a  privilege  of  which  I  do  not  at  all  wish 
to  avail  myself,  papa,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
great  decision. 

''  Oh,  then  that  is  all  right,  and  as  it  should  be, 
my  love,"  returned  the  disappointed  father.  **I 
only  thought  it  just  possible,  perhaps,  that,  from 
your  looking  rather  thin,  as  I  fancied,  you  might 
be  fretting  yourself  about  being  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. For  sometimes,  as  I  am  told,  it  does  happen, 
Mary,  that  girls  as  yoimg  as  you  are,  though  they 
may  fancy  themselves  very  much  in  love  at  first, 
change  their  minds  afterwards,  and  think  they 
might  like  somebody  else  better.  Has  any  thing 
of  that  sort  come  into  your  head,  Mary?  Or  have 
you  seen  any  thing  in  Mr.  Vidal,  to  make  you  like 
him  less  now  than  you  did  at  first?' 

**  Have  you,  sir?'  demanded  Mary,  with  a  sudden 

VOL.  lU.  H 
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flutter  of  hope  at  her  heart  that  caused  her  to  speak 
with  such  eager  quickness  that  her  &ther  thought 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  had  terrified  her,  and 
severely  blaming  himself  for  letting  his  own  o^- 
cious  feelings  and  suspicions  interfere  with  her  hopeii 
and  her  happiness,  he  replied,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  possible : 

*'0h!  no!  my  dear;  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world,  I  do  assure  you.  I  really  never  saw  a  person 
who  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  know  so  perfectly 
well  what  it  was  most  graceful  and  most  proper  to 
say  and  to  do.  I  am  sure  it  could  be  nothing  bat 
caprice  that  could  make  any  one  feel  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  him.  But  somehow  or  other,  I  oonld 
not  be  quite  certain,  on  account  of  your  youth,  my 
love,  that  you  might  not  have  a  touch  of  capzioe, 
as  wcU  as  other  people ;  and  I  only  meant  to  tdl 
you,  Mary,  tliat  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  con&BB 
it  to  me,  if  you  liad,  for  that  my  notion  is,  that  young 
girls  ought  never  to  be  thwarted  in  such  matten. 
Do  you  understand  me,  my  dear  Mary?" 

Mary  thought  she  understood  him  only  too  wdl« 
and  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  her  to  answer  him, 
both  on  account  of  the  soft  and  truly  tender  emo- 
tion which  his  ceaseless  thoughtfulness  for  her  hap- 
piness awakened,  and  on  account  also  of  her  ntj 
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steadfast  resolutioxi  that  no  one  ehould  ever  know 
wliat  was  pasBuig  at  her  heart 

After  the  interval  of  a  minute,  however,  she  re- 
plied, with  a  little  laugh  which  tolerably  well  co* 
vered  her  inclination  to  cry,  "  You  are  very  land, 
always,  always  kind  to  nie,  my  dear  papa,  but  I  like 
Mr.  Vidal  quite  as  well  as  ever  I  did;  only  you 
know,  when  people  are  so  very  particularly  clever, 
and  full  of  talent,  as  he  is,  the  seeing  him  constantly 
of  course  takes  off  the  sort  of  wonder  and  surprise 
that  is  felt  at  first.  One  can't  always  go  on  being 
astonished  at  people,  you  know." 

"  Certainly,  Mary,  that  is  very  true,  indeed,"  said 
the  squire,  "and  your  saying  it  shows  what  a  sensible, 
observing  little  creature  you  are !  But  now  that  we  are 
talking  together  quite  confidentially,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  harm  or  offence  to  anybody,  in  our  saying 
to  one  another  every  thing  that  comes  into  our  heads, 
I  can't  help  asking  you  (and  remember,  Mary,  that 
it  is  never  too  late  for  a  woman,  or  a  man  either, 
to  change  their  mind  before  the  marriage  service  is 
actually  performed),  I  can't  help  asking  you,  if  you 
don^t  think  there  was  something  in  the  natural,  un- 
affected brightness  of  heart,  I  think  I  must  call  it, 
which  one  couldn't  help  seeing  in  Richard  Herbert, 
that  was  worth  all  the  ... .  What  I  mean  is,"  con- 
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tinued  the  good  squire,  pulling  Iiimself  up,  ''  Wliaft 
I  mean  is,  that  I  don't  think  people  ever  do  go  on 
loving  other  people  for  being  dever,  so  well  as  if 
....  but  I  can't  express  myself  properly,  somehow 
or  other.  And  I  am  sure,  my  darling,  if  you  really 
love  Mr.  Yidal,  I  would  not  say  a  word  againrt 
cleverness  for  all  the  world.  Only  I  can't  hdp 
thinking,  that  when  two  people  have  agreed  to  be 
married  together,  upon  rather  a  short  acquaintance, 
it  is  always  a  great  deal  better  if  they  find  out  that 
what  they  thought  the  most  charming  manners  in 
the  world  at  first,  seem,  as  they  go  on,  to  want  the 
never-ending  newness  that  an  afiectionate  temper 
gives.  When  this  happens,  Mary,  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  it  is  better  to  say  so,  and  be  off  al 
once." 

Mary  was  cold  and  ^hot,  white  and  red,  alt)e^ 
nately,  as  her  father  spoke;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  she  knew,  or  fancied  she  knew  (which,  as  fir 
as  her  conduct  at  that  moment  was  concerned,  wis 
precisely  the  same  tMng)  that  Richaxd  Herbert 
loved  Lucy,  and  was  beloved  by  her  in  letom,  die 
would  probably  have  told  her  father,  not  that  she 
loved  her  cousin  (she  could  have  jumped  into  the 
river  a  great  deal  eaaer  than  she  could  lunre  done 
that),  but  that  perhaps  she  did  not  love  Mr.  Tidil 
quite  enough. 
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As  it  was,  however^  that  first  and  greatest  terror 
of  a  young  girl's  heart,  the  being  suspected  of 
loving  where  she  is  not  beloved,  was  not  to  be  con- 
quered; it  closed  her  lips,  closed  her  very  heart 
itself. 

It  was  with  a  perfect  agony  of  self-accusation  that 
she  thought  she  still  perceived  strong  suspicions  as  to 
the  real  state  of  her  heart  in  her  father's  words,  and 
the  extremity  of  fear,  lest  he  should  do  or  say  any 
thing  which  might  betray  her,  made  her  positively 
wish  that  her  marriage  with  Vidal  was  accomplished, 
that  she  might  never  again  be  exposed  to  any  danger 
of  the  kind. 

Abruptly,  then,  she  changed  the  subject,  or  at  any 
rate  the  tone  of  their  discourse,  and  said:  *'  Perhaps, 
papa,  it  may  be  very  right  for  people  who  have 
ohanged  their  minds  to  say  so,  but  when  that  is  not 
the  case,  I  assure  you  that  the  very  idea  of  such  in- 
constant and  dishonourable  conduct  is  quite  ter- 
rible!" 

She  said  this  with  so  much  unction  that  the  squire 
positively  started,  and  stared  at  her  as  people  do 
upon  suddenly  awaking  from  a  dream.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  Mary  could  wish 
to  deceive  him;  and  all  his  too  just  and  too  truly 
qrmpathising  observations  fell  to  the  ground  at  once. 
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He  almost  trembled  at  the  foolish  temerity  of  his 
own  conduct,  which  had  risked  the  saying  such 
unkind  words  concerning  the  beloyed  of  his  Maiy's 
heart,  and  only  found  comfort  in  believing  that  die 
had  not  understood  him.  And  so  they  parted,  with 
a  still  greater  want  of  confidence  between  them  than 
when  they  had  met. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  Mr.  Vidal's  scheme  for  obtain- 
ing possesion  of  Dalbury  than  the  conversation 
which  has  been  related  in  the  last  chapter.  All 
doubts  of  her  own  power  over  herself,  which  had 
of  late  been  sadly  tormenting  poor  Mary,  now  va- 
nished before  the  terror  of  being  involved  in  scenes 
infinitely  more  painful  still.  She  so  well  knew  her 
fiither's  devoted  affection  for  her,  that  she  believed 
him  capable  of  doing  almost  any  thing  rather  than 
see  her  forcing  herself  to  keep  her  engagement  with 
Vidal,  if  he  thought  Herbert  was  dearer  to  her 
heart;  and  all  the  sin^  and  all  the  misery  which 
mighty  and,  indeed,  must  ensue  firom  any  such  in- 
terference on  his  part;  made  her  determine  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  most  painful  meditation,  to  speak 
openly  to  Lucy  on  the  engagement  which  she  sup- 
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potcil  to  exist  between  her  and  Richard,  anl  to 
a'lvise  hiT  at  once  to  confess  iC  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Ch"iinjntson  luil  never  named  Richard  Her- 
bert to  his  diiuirhter  since  the  momin'j  that  the 
voutli,  in  order  to  clear  himself  of  the  charsrc  of  in- 
gratitude,  had  confessed  to  the  squire  his  hopeless 
L:>ve  lor  her.  For  at  tlie  time  this  avowal  had  been 
made,  the  s«iuire  still  retained  his  undoubting  belief 
in  tlie  mutual  aflcction  of  Vidal  and  Mary,  and  lie 
thouirlit  that  it  would  Ikj  both  un^renerous  to  his 
young  relative,  ami  painful  to  the  object  of  his  hope- 
less airo»;tion,  were  he  to  betray  the  secret. 

NoitluT  had  he  ever  again  referred  to  the  sup- 
posed attaelimcnt  between  the  young  lieutenant  and 
Luov.  lie  thou irht  the  mistake  would  be  sure  to 
correct  itself  without  anv  interference  of  his:  and 
as  Richard  on  his  j^art  liad  been  too  generous,  when 
taking  his  farewell  of  the  squire,  to  say  a  word 
about  his  last  stranire  interview  with  the  coachman's 
daughter,  beyond  a  quiet  assurance  that  Lucy  did 
not  any  longer  entertain  the  idea  of  his  being  at- 
tached to  lier,  evcrj'  idea  of  there  having  ever  been 
such  an  attachment  suspected  between  them  had 
almost  faded  from  his  memory,  and  if  ever  he  did 
think  of  it,  it  was  only  to  repeat  to  himself  that  hid 
Mary  liad  blundered  sadly. 
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As  to  the  notions  of  Maiy  herself  upon  the  subject, 
the  J  were  by  no  means  very  clear;  but  Lucy  had  so 
repeatedly  told  her,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that 
Richard  hoped  some  day  or  other  to  be  able  to 
marry  her,  that  she  had  never  permitted  herself  for 
a  moment  to  doubt  its  being  true. 

And  yet  there  had  been  moments  too,  when  she 
had  seen  something  in  the  eye,  and  heard  something 
in  the  voice  of  Richard  Herbert,  which  had  told  a 
different  tale.  But  Mary  had  assured  herself  so 
very  often  that  this  could  not  be  any  thing  more 
than  fancy — ^her  own  foolish,  oh !  much  worse  than 
foolish  &ncy,  that  she  had  very  nearly  forgotten 
that  she  had  ever  believed  it  possible.  But  she  had 
not  forgotten  what  Lucy  had  once  said  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  hints  which  had  now  dropped  from 
her  father,  so  very  plainly  proved  that  the  same  idea 
respecting  her  feelings  towards  her  coudn  had  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  the  more  she  meditated  on  the 
subject  the  more  fully  she  became  convinced  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  all  parties 
would  be,  leading  Lucy  to  declare  frankly  the  en* 
gagement  which  she  could  not  but  believe  existed 
between  them. 

It  was  a  painful  business^  and  not  the  less  so  from 
the  disagreeable  consciousness  which  pressed  upon 
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her,  that  she  did  not  love  Lucy  with  tho  auneiraxm 
and  confiding  affection  that  she  had  done  befoie 
their  introduction  into  company  had  opened  her 
eyes  to  certain  deficiendes,  both  in  manner  and 
feeling,  of  which  before  she  had  been  quite  mr 
observant. 

''  But  it  is  rather  my  fault  than  heESi''  thoun^ 
the  generous  girl,  as  she  meditated  upon  her  ovi 
altered  feelings.  '^  What  right  had  I  to  expect  ihA 
it  could  be  otherwise?'  And  it  was,  therefinib 
if  not  with  all  her  former  love,  with  almost  mon 
than  her  former  observant  kindness,  that,  having 
got  her  into  her  own  dressing-room,  she  thus  wir 
dressed  her: 

*'  I  dare  say,  my  dear  Lucy,  you  have  not  fiv* 
gotten  the  time  when  you  gave  me  a  lecture  aboil 
Mr.  Vidal.  Though  so  much  has  happened  to  « 
since,  it  is  not  very  long  ago.  You  have  not  fiV" 
gotten  it,  have  you?' 

Lucy  coloured.  Yes,  much  had  happened,  aai 
it  all  seemed  to  rush  upon  her  memory  at  oDoe,  m 
Mary  uttered  the  phrase. 

But  she  contrived  to  reply  to  it  with  great 
posure,  saying,  '^  Oh  yes,  my  dear  friend,  I 
ber  it  very  well    Andif  youdo,  I  think  joamiK 
be  disposed  to  give  me  credit  £ar  aonie  auutonffi 
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You  have  found  that  I  was  not  quite  so  much  znia*- 
taken  as  you  fancied." 

^'  You  certainly  seem  to  have  been  right  in  some 
of  your  notions,"  replied  Maiy,  smiling  and  blush* 
ing  at  the  same  time,  as  she  remembered  what  she 
had  said  on  the  subject  of  Richard  Herbert.  "  And 
where  you  were  right,  dear  Lucy,  you  pcrceiye  that 
I  have  given  proof  of  not  being  obstinate  in  my 
infidelity.  But  now  it  is  my  turn  to  preach  and  to 
prophecy.    Will  you  listen  to  me?" 

**  Listen  to  you  ?  Oh  yes,  my  dear  Miss  Clement- 
son,  most  assuredly  I  shall  listen  to  you.  But  I 
must  hear  your  prophecies  before  I  can  promise  to 
believe  them." 

'  The  cheeks  and  lips  of  Lucy  as  she  said  this  were 
as  pale  as  marble. 

What  was  there  of  any  importance  that  Mary 
could  now  have  to  say  to  her,  which  would  not 
touch  either  upon  her  connexion  with  Vidal,  or  her 
horrible  conduct  towards  her  mother? 

Lucy  at  that  moment  felt  no  strength  to  combat 
either  accusation.  All  the  audacity,  or,  as  she  herself 
called  it,  all  the  noble  strength  of  mind  upon  which 
she  prided  herself,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  for- 
saken her.     She  felt  as  if  she  should  drop  upon  the 
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floor,  and  in  her  heart  she  wished  that  she  coiiU 
cause  it  to  open,  that  she  might  sink  thioagh  it 

But  this  agony  was  but  of  short  duration.  Lucidly 
for  her,  poor  Mary  felt  too  much  emhanaflsed  by 
the  subject  upon  which  she  was  going  to  speak,  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  compaxiian.  She 
held  her  purse-twist  and  crochet  in  her  fingers,  and 
felt  great  relief  in  working  with  them  veiy  san- 
duously. 

There  was  a  moment's  interval  before  she  spob 
again,  and  that  moment  sufficed  to  recall  Lucy 
sufficiently  to  her  senses  to  make  her  feel  that  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mary  Clementson  to  speak 
on  such  subjects  as  those  which  were  tormentiiig 
her  guilty  conscience,  with  such  a  tone  and  manner 
as  she  had  used  in  addressing  her.  No  sooner  did 
this  thought  arise,  than  she  recovered  her  self-poS' 
session  completely,  for  it  brought  conviction  irilh 
it.  The  blood  returned  to  her  pale  cheeks  and  lipSi 
and  her  eyes  laughed  in  very  scorn  of  herself  at 
having  suffi}rcd  such  a  thing  as  Mary  dementsoB 
to  affect  her  nerves  so  strongly. 

Another  moment  sufficed  to  convince  her  that 
Mary,  whatever  the  subject  might  be  upon  \f\aA 
she  was  going  to  speak,  was  herself  very  &r  fsM 
being  at  ease;  and  determined,  let  it  be  what  it 
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migbt,  to  torment  her,  if  possible,  hj  her  maimer 
of  receiving  it,  she  prepared  herself  for  the  sport  as 
a  cat  couchant  does  for  the  worrying  a  mouse. 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  it?  Go  on,  my  dearest 
Miss  Mary.  What  is  it  you  are  going  to  preach  to 
me  about?'  said  she,  coaxingly. 

'*  Listen  to  me  patiently,  Lucy,  there's  a  good 
girl;  and  do  not  let  any  feeling  of  false  delicacy 
prevent  your  following  my  advice,  and  making  both 
yourself  and  the  excellent  young  man  who  loves  you 
happy,"  said  Mary,  kindly. 

*'  You  have  repeatedly  told  me,  my  dear  girl, 
that  Richard  Herbert  loves  you.  But  he  is  gone, 
and  I  hear  no  more  of  him ;  which  leads  me  to  fear, 
Lucy,  that  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to  confess 
his  attachment  to  my  father.  If  he  is  engaged  to 
you,  my  dear  friend,  have  the  courage  at  once  to 
confess  it  to  me,  with  free  permission  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  to  my  father. 

"  This  is  what  you  ought  to  do,  for  your  own 
sake,  and  for  Richard's,  as  well  as  out  of  gratitude 
and  respect  for  one  who  I  think  has  treated  you  too 
kindly,  Lucy,  to  justify  your  want  of  confidence* 
This  is  my  preaching,  Lucy  Dalton,  and  as  for  my 
prophecy,  it  is  this: — If  you  will  let  me  tell  papa 
the  truth  about  it,  though  he  may  not  at  first  hear 
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of  the  match  with  pleasure,  it  will  not  be  his  fink 
if  your  little  romance  does  not  end  happily.  Now 
then  tell  me  honcstlj,  are  you  not  engaged  to  him?' 

Lucy  would  greatly  have  preferred  a  few  minnta 
for  consideration  before  replying  to  this  Texy  direct 
question,  and  all  she  could  get  she  did,  by  deverij 
sitting  for  some  seconds  perfectly  still,  with  her  eja 
fixed  upon  tlie  face  of  her  patroness  with  a  look  of 
gentle  affection  that  might  mean  gratitude,  ormiglit 
mean  sorrow,  or  any  other  soft  and  tender  fediog; 
and  during  this  short  interval  her  rapid  thoogbts 
suggested  the  great  probability  that  if  she  answered 
the  question  falsely,  the  lie  would  speedily  be  de- 
tected ;  and,  therefore,  though  greatly  contiaiy  to 
her  inclination  and  character,  she  replied,  *^  Yoam 
altogcdier  mistaken  in  your  surmises,  Maxy.  I  in 
no  more  engaged  to  Richard  Herbert  than  you  aRi" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sort  of  fediBg 
with  which  these  words  were  listened  to  by  Maxy- 
To  say  that  it  was  joy  would  hardly  be  conect,  ai 
the  very  same  instant  which  brought  them  to  bs 
ear,  brought  also  the  recollection  to  her  heart  of  ik 
conversation  she  had  so  lately  held  with  her  &di& 
What  mattered  it  that  her  young  cousin  wis  fioee^ 
since  she  herself  was  bound? 
f  And  then  a  feeling  of  indignation  made  the  im* 
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blood  rush  to  her  cheeks,  as  she  lemembered  the 
repeated  confessions  which  she  had  recdved  irom 
Lucy,  respecting  the  attachment  eTcisting  between 
Herbert  and  herself. 

Tet  in  the  very  next  moment  her  good  and  un- 
suspicious nature  prevailed  again,  and  she  was  ready 
to  accuse  herself  of  all  sorts  of  bad  feelings  for  having 
fancied  that  poor  Lucy,  who  probably  was  quite  as 
wretched  and  more  disappointed  than  herself,  would 
willingly  have  deceived  her. 

"  Oh,  no !  it  was  impossible." 

But  how  was  it,  then?  Was  it  Bichard  who  had 
been  to  blame?  Had  he  basely  and  cruelly  deceived 
the  poor  dependant  girl?  Or  had  poor  unhappy 
Lucy  deceived  herself? 

All  this  did  not  pass  through  the  mind  of  the 
agitated  heiress  without  affecting  the  expression  of 
her  innocent,  ingenuous,  and  most  speaking  coun- 
tenance; and  as  Lucy's  keen  eye  watched  her,  she 
felt  more  completely  puzzled  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  life. 

A  few  short  weeks  before,  the  same  emotions, 
following  the  same  avowal  on  her  part,  would  have 
been  perfectly  intelligible  to  her;  it  would  have 
been  truly  and  correctly  interpreted;  but,  for  once, 
it  was  the  sincerity  of  her  own  feelings  which  pre- 
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vented  the  coacliman's  daughter  from  comprehend- 
iiif:  what  she  saw. 

Though  she  strongly  suspected  that  her  Theo* 
dore's  truth  ought  not  to  be  trusted  "with  very  pe^ 
feet  security  on  any  point,  she  was  quite  as  pis- 
sionately  in  love  with  him  as  ever,  and  it  seemed 
morally  impossible  to  her  that  any  woman  having 
once  been  made  to  believe  herself  beloved  by  lum, 
once  permitted  to  look  forward  to  the  inefiable  fe- 
licity of  being  his  wife,  could  really  fed  herself 
greatly  moved  by  listening  to  any  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  tender  affections  of  Richard  Herbert! 

It  was  Mary  who  first  broke  the  silent  couise  of 
these  meditations,  and,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  her  own  feelings,  her  words  were 
as  inartificial  and  sincere  as  ever. 

"  AVhy  have  you  not  told  me  this  before,  Lucy?* 
said  she.  ''  Why,  after  so  ofben  giving  me  to  1lnde^ 
stand  that  my  cousin  was  attached  to  you,  and  diat 
you  returned  his  affection,  have  you  stopped  short 
in  your  confidence,  when  you  must  be  aware  tliat 
I  still  believed  your  former  statement  to  be  tme?" 

Many  a  young  girl  in  similar  eircumstaiioes  mi^ 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  such  an  vppal 
as  this,  without  impeaching  her  integritj,  eidiff 
past  or  present.    But  not  so  hucj. 
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''  Why  did  I  not  tcU  you,  Mias  Clementsoiiy  that 
every  thing  like  love  was  at  an  end  between  your 
cousin  and  me?  Is  that  your  question,  Maiy  ?  Then 
let  me  answer  it  by  another.  Why  did  you  never 
ask  me  how  matters  stood  between  us?  When  he 
left  Dalbury  so  suddenly,  do  you  not  think  that  I 
must  have  hoped,  and  expected,  some  mark  of  in- 
terest on  your  part,  on  a  subject  that  so  nearly  con- 
cerned me?  and,  not  meeting  it,  can  you  wonder 
that  I  had  not  courage  to  enter  upon  a  theme  so  in- 
expressibly painful?" 

Never  did  a  young  lady  hit  upon  a  better  device 
for  getting  out  of  a  scrape.  The  reply  admitted  of 
no  rejoinder.  Poor  Mary  was  convicted,  even  in 
}ier  own  opinion,  of  having  acted  in  a  manner  that 
must  have  suggested  to  her  early  friend  the  idea 
that  she  had  become  cold  and  reserved  towards  her; 
but  though  her  heart  did  not  quite  acquit  her  of 
the  charge,  for  she  was  conscious  that  she  did  not 
love  Lucy  as  well  as  she  used  to  do,  she  knew  that 
it  was  not  merely  coldness  and  reserve  which  had 
prevented  her  from  asking  any  questions  respecting 
the  terms  on  which  she  had  parted  with  Richard 
Herbert 

But  as  this  was  a  species  of  defence  which  it  was 
not  convenient  to  plead,  she  rephed,  '^  I  am  sorry, 
Lucy,  that  we  should  have  thus  seemed  to  misun- 
derstand each  other.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  ques- 
tioned you,  but   as   your    confidence  was  quite 

VOL.  in.  I 
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spontaneous  at  first,  I  suppose  I  expected  that  it 
would  continue  to  be  so.  However,  if  you  jpnfo 
being  questioned^**  she  added,  with  a  smile,  ^^  I  will 
indulge  you  now.  Tell  me,  then,  how  comes  it 
that  you  and  Richard  have  parted  thus?  Was  it 
a  quarrel  that  divided  you?" 

Now  this  was  a  question  to  which  Lucy  migk 
reply  by  as  many  inventions  as  she  pleased;  for  even 
were  Richard  to  be  examined  upon  the  subject, 
which,  however,  was  not  very  likely,  she  knew  that 
there  woiJd  be  very  little  danger  of  his  entering 
into  any  such  particulars  on  the  subject,  as  would 
prove  her  own  statement  untrue,  and  she  thczefore 
boldly  replied, 

*'  I  am  \villing  to  tell  you  now,  my  dear  Maiy, 
what  I  should  have  been  equally  willing  to  tell  yoa 
before,  if  you  had  asked  me.  Your  cousin  Richard 
is  not  rich  enough  to  indulge  his  fancy  by  marrjizig 
so  poor  a  girl  as  I  am." 

Tliis  was  so  obviously  and  evidently  true,  that, 
as  an  assertion,  it  could  not  but  carry  conTicdoc 
with  it ;  but  Mary  would  have  given  a  good  deal, 
poor  thing,  engaged  woman  as  she  was,  could  one 
more  question  have  been  fireely  asked,  and  tnJj 
answered. 

Was  it  Lucy,  or  was  it  Richard,  who  had  fint 
hit  upon  this  bright  discovery? 

Had  her  cousin  Richard  gone  away,  in  older  to 
save  himself  from  the  too  dangerous  fftaw;fi«ri«M  cf 
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Lucy?  or  had  lie  thooglit  it  best  to  depart,  to  pre- 
Tent  poor  Lucy  from  expecting  that,  despite  of  pru- 
dence, he  would  offer  to  many  her? 

Mary  looked  earnestly  in  the  face  of  her  com- 
panion, as  if  she  sought  to  read  the  answer  there, 
but  she  saw  nothing  but  a  beautifully  fair  creature, 
with  a  look  of  such  exceeding  meekness,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  she  could  ever  have  had  the 
presumption  to  dream  of  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
a  relation  of  her  father's  master,  if  the  young  gen- 
tleman  himself  had  not  put  it  into  her  head.  So 
all  the  fault  of  so  foolish  and  unmeaning  an  affiiir 
rested  upon  poor  Richard,  and  Mary  was  very  sorry 
to  think  how  greatly  he  must  have  been  to  blame. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  feeling  of  joy  at 
her  heart,  that  made  her  wish  to  be  alone,  that  she 
might  think  it  all  over. 

And  perhaps  her  remaining  silent,  afler  saying, 
rather  in  a  careless  manner,  in  reply  to  Lucy's  last 
words,  "  Well,  then,  my  dear,  the  best  way  is  for 
neither  of  you  to  think  any  more  about  it,"  suggested 
to  her  obs^vant  companion  that  such  was  the  case, 
for  she  got  up,  saying,  "  Now  then,  my  dear  Miss 
Clementson,  as  I  have  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell 
about  my  first  and  only  little  love  afeir,  I  will  go 
down  again  to  Mrs.  Morris,  who  has  promised  to 
teach  me  one  of  her  beautiful  purse  stitches  which 
she  has  never  shown  us  yet." 

Mary  nodded  her  consent,  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment was  alone. 

i2 
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But  the  attainment  of  her  wish  did  not  biing 
much  enjoyment  with  it,  for  scarcely  had  she 
allowed  her  thoughts  to  rest  upon  the  possibilitj 
that  she  might  not  always  have  been  quite  wrong 
in  fancying  that  Richard  was  not  so  completely 
devoted  to  Luey,  as  that  fair  girl  had  supposed, 
scarcely  had  one  moment  been  given  to  the  thonghti 
ere  she  wrung  her  hands  in  a  perfect  agony  of  sel^ 
accusation,  as  she  remembered  that  she  was  tlie 
affianced  wife  of  another ! 

And  then  she  appeared  agtdn  to  hear  all  her  iih 
dulgent  father's  arguments  in  favour  of  inconstancy 
and  breach  of  faith;  and  assuredly  she  thought  thil 
there  icas  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  what  he 
had  said.  But  had  she  not  rejected  and  conta- 
dictcd  all  his  admirable  suggestions?  And  was  she 
not,  when  she  left  him,  more  firmly  betrothed  to 
Mr.  Vidal  than  ever? 

'*  Oh,  what  madness  !  oh,  what  sin!"  exclaimed 
the  poor  girl,  as  she  thought  of  all  the  feelings  and 
all  the  motives  wliich  had  led  her  to  Ikacy  that  the 
best  and  most  righteous  thing  she  could  do,  was  to 
accept  the  offered  affection  of  a  man,  who,  with  all 
his  extraordinary  talents,  had  never  xeally  made 
any  impression  on  her  heart. 

How  sadly  did  she  want  a  real  friend  at  thit 
moment !  and  how  mysteriously  tme  was  the  sort 
of  instinct  which  led  her  to  feel  that  Iaicj  was  not 
one  on  whose  judgment  she  could  venture  to  thnnr 
herself! 
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As  to  her  father,  her  too  kind,  too  indulgent 
lather,  did  she  not  know  already  what  sort  of  lan- 
guage he  would  hold  to  her,  did  she  go  to  him 
and  confess  that  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and 
that  she  now  thought  the  best  thing  she  could  do 
was  not  to  marry  Mr.  Vidal? 

G>uld  her  conscience  be  satisfied  by  listening  to 
such  reasoning  as  this?  And  if  she  did  listen  to  it, 
what  was  to  happen  next?  Was  her  father  to  go 
to  Mr.  Vidal,  and  say:  *'Sir,  my  daughter  Mary 
thought,  some  weeks  ago,  that  she  liked  you  quite 
well  enough  to  take  you  for  her  husband;  but 
now,  sir,  she  has  changed  her  mind,  and  hopes  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  her  breaking  her 
promise?* 

No;  her  doom  was  fixed,  and  she  must  abide 
by  it.  But  bitterly  did  she  lament  that  her  father 
had  made  the  fatal  discovery,  that  she  was  old 
enough  to  go  forth  among  the  rocks,  the  quicksands, 
and  the  shoals  of  this  wicked,  dangerous  world. 
Had  she  still  been  enclosed  within  the  shelter  of 
Dalbury  Park  gates,  having  never  gone  beyond 
them,  how  happy,  how  very,  very  happy  might  she 
now  have  been ! 

The  tears  ran  quietly  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  sat 
thus  ruminating;  and  one  fell  upon  her  hand,  and 
roused  her. 

She  knew  not  that  she  was  weeping;  so  pro- 
found, so  absorbiDg  had  been  her  reverie,  thal^  she 
had  lost  all  consciousness  of  where  she  was,  and 
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-what  she  was  about.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  she  had  ever  wept  from  sorrow.  Tears  of 
tenderness,  tears  of  pity,  naj,  sometimes  tears  of 
joy,  had  himg  like  dew  upon  her  bright  sumiy 
cheek,  but  never  till  now  had  she  shed  tears  fiom 
grief. 

She  was  shocked  and  ashamed  at  her  own  weak- 
ness; and  the  thought  of  what  her  father  would 
suffer  if  he  could  see  her  at  that  moment,  and  be 
led  to  guess  her  state  of  mind,  did  more  towards 
restoring  her  to  at  least  apparent  tranquillity,  than 
any  thing  else  could  possibly  have  done. 

But  though  she  ceased  to  weep,  and  caiefuUy 
bathed  her  eyes,  and  arranged  her  dark  brown 
curls,  as  if  preparing  herself  for  the  drawing-room, 
she  had  no  heart  to  leave  her  solitary  chamber. 

As  she  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  hid 
led  her  to  consent  to  the  engagement  which  she 
now  so  bitterly  deplored,  she  felt  a  sort  of  moumfid 
pity  for  herself,  that  made  it  difficult  not  to  we^ 
again.  She  knew  that  she  had  intended  to  set 
well.  She  knew  that  it  was  a  noble  sort  of  tedaaig 
which  had  led  her  to  place  herself  for  ever  be- 
yond the  reach  of  loving  one  who  loved  her  fnend, 
and  was  beloved  by  her  in  return.  And  nerer 
would  she  have  shed  a  tear  of  r^ret  for  not  being 
herself  the  object  of  his  love,  could  she  still  believe 
that  Lucy*s  tale  was  wholly  and  strictly  tme. 

I(ut  she  did  not  believe  it. 

How  nearly  it  might  approach  the  truth,  or  hotf 
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nearly  it  might  approach  the  reverse  of  it,  she  had 
no  means  of  judging.  But  there  was  an  incon- 
sistency in  the  statements  which  she  had  first  made, 
with  the  light  ending  of  the  afiair,  which  threw  a 
strong  degree  of  doubt  upon  the  whole. 

There  was,  however,  one  point  that  admitted  of 
no  doubt.  She  had  herself  promised  to  become 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Vidal;  and  firmly  believing,  in  the 
innocence  of  her  young  heart,  that  his  happiness 
depended  upon  her  keeping  that  promise,  she  reso- 
lutely determined,  that  if  her  rashness  was  to  mar 
the  happiness  of  some  one,  she  would  herself  be  the 
Tictim. 

On  that  day  Mr.  Vidal  dined  at  Dalbury  Park, 
and  never  had  Mary  welcomed  him  more  cordially, 
or  received  his  lover-like  devotion  with  more  gentle 
and  confiding  sweetness. 

Tet  with  all  the  inclination  in  the  world  to  listen 
to  his  charming  singing  with  delight,  and  to  admire 
him  altogether  more  than  she  had  ever  done  before, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  she  ever  could  admire 
any  body  else,  the  moment  that  she  found  herself, 
when  the  long  evening  was  over,  once  more  alone 
in  her  own  bed-room,  was  the  only  one  in  which  she 
really  found  any  feeling  like  enjoyment. 
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fbrtable.  He  Iiad  passed  more  than  two  very  de« 
lightful  and  very  important  months  in  the  agreeable 
neighbourhood,  which  was  now  about  to  be  deserted, 
and  he  began  to  think  that  there  was  a  sort  of  dul- 
ness  creeping  over  it,  which  it  would  be  greatly  hia 
interest  to  avoid. 

He  had  blazed  before  the  eyes  of  his  affianced 
Mary  as  a  star  that  illumined  every  scene  in  which 
it  appeared,  but  he  knew  that  his  beams  would 
seem  to  fade  when  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  had 
so  brightly  shone  was  changed,  and  as  he  ah«idy 
possessed  all  the  security  that  a  promise  of  her  hand 
could  give  him,  he  really  thought  that  the  safest  as 
weU  as  the  most  agreeable  plan  would  be  to  absent 
himself  for  a  time,  and  return  to  his  noble  future 
possessions  at  the  gay  Christmas  season,  when  a 
moderately  long  visit  would  suffice  to  renew  all  the 
tender  impressions  he  should  leave.  After  that» 
nothing  would  remain  to  be  done  but  to  prepare  for 
the  splendid  ceremony,  for  splendid  he  was  resolved 
it  should  be,  which  was  to  unite  him  to  the  pretty 
heiress. 

Besides,  he  should  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  per- 
mitted to  correspond  with  his  affianced  bride,  and 
he  liked  the  idea  of  possessing  some  letters  from  her 
written  under  such  circumstances.  Such  documents 
always  increased  a  man's  security. 

But  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  a  good 
deal  troubled.  What  was  to  be  done  about  Lucy? 
How  could  he  live  with  her  or  without  her?  When 
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my  hero  first  met  the  now  forsaken  Clara  Mjjniid, 
it  may  be  remembered  that  he  had  decided  in  the 
very  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  that  nature  had 
made  her  for  him !  Nor  was  that  the  first  time  in 
his  life  by  many,  that  upon  beholding  a  lor^f 
creature  pre-eminently  gifted  with  the  charms  with 
which  bounteous  nature  oocadonally  adorns  her 
youthful  daughters,  he  had  yielded  to  the  saoe 
belief,  and  persuaded  himself  with  a  simplicity  of 
undoubting  faith,  which  showed  itself  in  no  other 
part  of  his  character,  that  she  was  eicpressly  '^  modi 
for  himJ^ 

This  was  his  favourite  phrase,  and  it  expressed  with 
a  very  respectable  degree  of  accuracy  what  he  meast 

If  challenged  to  explain  it,  he  would  not  hive 
replied  that  such  or  such  a  woman  had  really  been 
sent  into  the  world  by  a  special  interventioii  of 
Providence,  for  the  express  purpose  of  embeUishiag 
a  certain  portion  of  his  existence,  but  he  woqU 
simply  have  said,  that  he,  being  himnftlf  oonsdooi 
that  he  was  formed  with  endowments  both  of  bodf 
and  mind  superior  to  other  men,  cotdd  not  encoants 
a  female  formed  likewise  on  the  same  sort  of  half- 
divine  pattern,  without  being  aware  that  they  weff 
made  for  each  other. 

His  really  genuine  belief  in  this  doctEine  (yAoA 
in  his  own  opinion  had  something  exceeding  i^ 
fined  and  mystical  in  it)  was  Tery  deddedly  ene 
source  of  his  widely-recognised  power  of  fisoiiMtieB- 
Thisfidth,  which  was  in  truth  neither  mon  nor  k0 
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than  faiih  in  hwuelfj  gave  him  a  qiedes  of  power 
which  nothing  else  can  give. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing, thoroughly,  even  one  individual  of  the  Vidal 
species,  will  be  quite  aware  that  this  is  true;  but  I 
have  seen  those  who,  having  never  made  such  in* 
vestigation  of  character  a  study,  have  felt  so  strongly 
the  sort  of  intoxicating  effect  produced  by  this  in* 
tensity  of  fidth  in  the  conscious  power  of  pleasing, 
88  to  bow  their  own  faculties  to  the  very  dust  before 
it,  believing  almost  as  firmly  as  the  faith-strong  in* 
dividual  himself,  that  he  or  she  was  something  ex* 
ceptional,  and  above  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  generalizing,  and  it  is  time  I  should 
return  to  my  hero. 

Had  he,  upon  meeting  the  coachman's  beaudM 
daughter  felt  the  same  sort  of  conviction  which  he 
had  done  upon  meeting  Clara,  that  she  was  a 
woman  especially  calculated  by  her  character  and 
the  peculiar  style  of  her  attractions,  to  maintain  a 
longer  and  more'powerful  influence  over  his  feelings 
than  any  woman  he  had  hitherto  met,  he  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth. 

But  even  this  would  be  more  correctly  stated  by 
saying  that  Lucy  had  great  powers  of  attraction  for 
such  a  man  as  Yidal,  than  that  such  a  man  as  Vidal 
had  the  power  of  really  loving  any  woman. 

As  long  as  she  continued  to  please  him,  he  con* 
tinued  to  feel  for  her  the  species  of  liking  which  he 
called  love;  but  as  to  his  thinking  of  her  interest  or  wd* 
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fare  independently  of  his  own,  lie  would  as  soon  htve 
thought  of  troubling  his  spirit  about  the  destiny  of 
the  bright  and  beautiful  stream  that  seemed  to  Idas 
his  feet,  as  he  sat  in  a  warm  eyening  of  summer 
exhaling  the  odour  of  the  woodbine  that  grew 
beside  it. 

Of  such  interest,  however,  and  such  affection  u 
he  was  capable  of  feeling,  Lucy  was  still  the  object; 
and  so  admirably,  indeed,  was  she  formed  to  suit 
him,  that  this  interest  and  affection  seemed  ratha 
to  increase  than  diminish  as  days  and  weeb 
rolled  on. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  women  moie 
true  than  frank.  Many  very  excellent  persons  of 
botli  sexes  are  so;  but  I  am  of  opinion  thtt 
this  is  oflener  found  in  females  than  in  malei 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  peculiarity  to 
wliich  I  allude  is  kindly  bestowed  by  nature  upoa 
the  weaker  creature  in  order  to  enable  her  oocasioih 
ally  to  avoid  placing  herself  too  completely  in  tho 
power  of  the  stronger. 

Did  women,  even  when  their  hearts  are  true  in 
attachment  as  is  the  needle  to  the  pole,  did  thcj 
always  frankly  avow  every  feelings  ereiy  emodol^ 
and  every  thought  that  finds  place  within  them,  tf 
firankly  as  a  true-hearted  man  doeS|  they  wouU 
oflen  make  wild  work  with  domestic  comfort. 

I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  this  flpedes  of 
frankness  in  a  woman  without  hearing  her  oaDed 
either  capriciousi  or  wilful,  or  unfeminine;  bnt  ii. 
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^neral  my  own  judgment  has  only  found  her 
deserving  of  the  last  epithet.  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  accordant  with  a  genuine 
feminine  nature  to  be  too  frank;  but  I  am  quite  as 
much  convinced  that  those  who  confound  this 
restriction  in  frankness  with  any  want  of  truth, 
blunder  most  lamentably;  and  when  man  passes 
such  a  judgment,  he  blimders  most  ungratefully  too, 
for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
eveiy  thousand  that  this  species  of  reserve  exists  in 
a  married  woman,  it  arises  from  a  wish  of  pleasing, 
or  a  fear  of  displeasing  her  husband.  How  many 
women  have  I  known,  who,  detesting  the  smell  of 
tobacco  smoke  as  much  as  any  dainty  man  can  do 
of  an  expiring  lamp,  have  still  declared  with  a  smile 
which,  imder  the  circumstances,  is  really  angelic, 
that  now  they  were  getting  used  to  it  they  did  not 
mind  it  at  all.  How  many  pretty  creatures  who  had 
hated  the  sight  of  a  boat  till  they  had  husbands  who 
liked  it,  have  I  seen  enter  a  yacht  with  love  laugh- 
ing in  their  eyes  and  sickness  weighing  on  their 
hearts.  This  is  not  frankness,  but  it  is  love.  How 
many  do  I  know  who,  before  marriage  avoided 
the  vicinity  of  a  dog  with  utter  distaste,  who  after 
it,  would  suffer  the  canine  favourites  of  their  hus- 
bands to  soil  their  silken  robes,  and  lick  their 
shrinking  hands  ^th  every  appearance  of  being 
infinitely  pleased  by  the  compliment. 

But  all  these,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  things 
show  true  love,  though  false  seeming;  and  I  fear- 
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lessly  repeat  that  women  incapable  of  tliUy  ue  n- 
feminine. 

But  this  womanly  want  of  frankness,  like  piet^ 
nearly  every  other  quality  in  human  beings,  whedur 
male  or  female,  is  either  good  or  bad  as  it  is  modi- 
fied, or  not  modified,  by  other  qualities,  whkk 
seem  to  act  upon  each  other  with  a  sort  of  monl 
chemistry,  separating  what  is  pure  from  what  is 
impure. 

In  Lucy  Dalton  there  were  many  qualities  wludii 
had  they  been  subjected  to  this  spedes  of  monl 
chemistry,  might  have  left  a  valuable  result;  bat 
from  the  want  of  it,  they  made  her  as  inwardly 
foul  as  she  was  outwardly  fair,  and  rendered  her 
one  of  those  exaggerated  and  deformed  q^eameni 
of  womanism,  which  short-sighted  observers,  and 
shallow  dabblers  in  philosophy,  quote  as  instances  of 
the  defective  nature  of  the  female  mind. 

She  was  still  passionately  in  love  with  VidsL 
A  woman's  first  love  is  generally  very  tenacions,  let 
the  after  growth  which  springs  from  its  ashes  be  ii 
various  and  capricious  as  it  may;  and  all  thatmi 
feminine  in  her  mind  (there  was  a  great  deal  of 
rubbish  that  was  not)  was  brought  into  YAeata^ 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  her  power  ofer 
him. 

In  this  respect  her  success  "was  Boch  as  veiy 
plainly  to  prove  that  she  was  gifted  with  a  kip 
share  of  that  species  of  intellect  which  enables 
human  beings  to  govern  others. 
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This  is  never  thoroughly  effected,  whatever  the 
Robespierres  of  the  earth  may  think  of  it,  by  farce; 
for  force  never  conquered  the  will,  however  much  it 
may  have  appeared  to  do  it  Lucy  Dalton  had  a 
very  great,  a  very  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Vidal.  But  she  used  no  violence  to  obtain 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  she  ever  seemed  to  his  senses, 
to  his  memory,  to  his  heart,  to  be  a  beautifiil  incar- 
nation of  his  beau  ideal  of  woman's  love.  And  yet^ 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  often  felt  as  if  he  were 
afiraid  of  her.  Sometimes,  he  was  afraid  that  he 
should  lose  her,  and  that  he  should  feel  her  loss  as 
a  greater  deprivation  than  he  could  bear.  Some- 
times, that  she  would  lose  him,  and  that  her  suf- 
ferings under  such  an  infliction  might  lead  to 
scenes  so  sublimely  tragic,  or  so  gallows-ward  in 
their  tendency,  as  might  greatly  interfere  with  the 
schemes  of  wealthy  ease,  and  aristocratic  enjoyment, 
which  he  was  projecting. 

Sometimes,  whUe  dreamily  sitting  over  Mr.  Nor- 
man's  fire,  and  listening,  or  seeming  to  listen,  with 
the  patience  which  ensured  his  continued  welcome, 
to  some  of  that  excellent  gentleman's  little  original 
theories  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
idea  would  occur  to  him,  that  however  much  he 
might  become  master  of  Dalbury  park,  he  should 
never  find  it  a  perfectly  safe  and  tranquil  residence, 
as  long  as  his  lovely  Lucy  made  a  part  of  his  house- 
hold ;  and  when  the  hour  came  for  again  returning 
to  the  park,  he  would  meditate  during  his  walk 
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thither,  upon  the  best  way  of  saggesting  to  his  lordj 
friend  the  dangers  to  which  such  a  scheme  might 
lead. 

But  though  he  had  five  different  times  set  oS^ 
fully  determined  to  appoint  with  her  some  extra  hour 
of  private  meeting,  in  which  to  discuss  this  most 
important  subject,  he  had  never  yet  found  couzagev 
when  the  readily-granted  rendez-vous  had  takes 
place,  and  there  were  no  witnesses,  but  earth  and 
sky,  to  hear  them,  he  had  never  yet  found  counge 
to  get  further  than  a  fondly  caressing  question,  as  to 
how  they  were  to  conceal  their  precious  love  for 
each  other,  when  they  should  be  dwelling  in  the 
same  house,  and  he,  the  husband  of  Mary  ? 

And  what  did  he  gain  by  advancing  thus  fir 
upon  the  dangerous  ground  ? 

Once  he  got  an  earnest  look  into  his  eyes,  whidi 
seemed  to  penetrate  through  all  the  little  wily  scaks 
of  artifice  of  which  his  accustomed  armour  ynB 
made,  direct  to  the  very  deepest  recesses  of  his 
secret  soul. 

And  his  secret  soul  quivered  before  it,  and  he 
stai-ted  off  from  all  he  had  intended  to  say,  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Ah !  my  Lucy !  How  seoondaij  aB 
such  considerations  become,  the  instant  any  idea  of 
separation  arises  in  reply  to  them  I" 

She  smiled — ^but  it  was  neither  tenderlyt  nor 
fondly.  And  after  the  interval  of  a  moment|  ike 
said,  very  quietly,  **  I  hope  so ;  if  not — " 

But  there  she  stopped  ;  and  when,  in  gcntM 
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accents,  he  replied,  "  Go  on,  my  love !  let  me  hear 
all  you  have  to  say  on  a  subject  so  vital  to  our  hap- 
piness," she  only  shook  her  head,  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Lord  Burleigh,  but  uttered  not  a  single 
syllable  more  in  reply. 

At  another  time,  when  they  were  again  tite-d-tete 
in  consequence  of  a  special  request  from  him,  he 
threw  his  arm  round  her,  and  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  said  : 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Lucy,  of  an  odious  dream 
that  has  tormented  me — ^not  because  I  have  any 
faith  in  dreams,  my  love  ;  you  will  not  suspect  me 
of  that,  but  because  it  has  suggested  a  whole  host  of 
horrible  doubts  and  fears,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Mary's  becoming  jealous  of  you.  Alas !  my  beloved 
girl !  what  an  existence  would  both  yours  and  mine 
become,  if  that  were  the  case !  You  have  no  idea 
how  this  thought  torments  me,  Lucy." 

"It  does  not  torment  me,  Mr.  Vidal,"  said  Lucy, 
with  a  good  deal  of  scorn  curling  about  her  hand- 
45ome  mouth. 

"  Mr.  Vidal  ?  Oh,  my  Lucy,  what  a  phrase  is 
there !  Suppose  you  were  to  take  umbrage  at  some- 
thing that  might  be  said,  or  done,  after  my  marriage, 
and  that  you  should  call  me  Mr.  Vidal  then  ?  what 
sort  of  effect  do  you  suppose  that  would  be  likely  to 
produce  on  our  domestic  felicity  ?" 

"  Your  domestic  felicity !"  repeated  Lucy,  her 
light  eyes  gleaming  with  a  sort  of  lambent  rage 
upon  him. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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''  If  I  thought  you  in  earnest,  in  sappoEing  that 
any  feelings  commonly  so  called  could  be  the  lesoll 
of  your  marrying  Mary  Clementson,  I  would  kaTe 
you  to  enjoy  it  in  peace.  You  would  never  see  me 
more — yet  I  would  not  be  far  from  yoa  eitheTi  not 
too  far,  depend  upon  it,  for  you  to  feel  my  influence, 
both  in  your  own  person-  and  that  of  your  heiress 
wife — domestic  felicity !  Thick  clouds  and  mur^ 
darkness  rest  upon  it !"  she  added,  speaking  in  a 
deep  whisper  through  her  teeth,  and  walking  on 
beside  him  with  her  eyes  fixed  immoveably  upon 
the  ground. 

It  woidd  be  difficult  to  do  justice,  by  any  de- 
scription, to  the  sort  of  vague  terror  which  Lucy  in- 
spired in  tlie  breast  of  her  still  very  ardent  lover, 
when  she  thus  clothed  herself  in  the  dark  mantle  of 
hints  and  inuendo. 

Again  and  again  he  had  endeavoured  to  shake  it 
off,  to  brave  it,  to  treat  it  scornfully  (when  she  was 
not  present,  however),  and  finding  this  of  no  avail, 
he  endeavoured  to  analyse  it,  in  order,  if  posnUe^  to 
comprehend  the  source  and  nature  of  a  feeling  so 
perfectly  knew  to  him,  and  so  very  far  zemovedficom 
being  agreeable. 

But  this  attempt  was  equally  vain  with  its  pvsda- 
cessors.  He  was  in  love  with  Lucy,  still  veij  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her;  bat  he  was  himadf  quilp 
aware  that  his  love  was  not  of  that  peifSBCi  naftiiie 
which  casteth  out  fear,  for  that,  in  very  simple  trad^ 
he  did  fear  her.     Yet  the  ftar  was  nol 
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eitlier,  for  it  did  not  cast  out  love— they  -were,  in 
truth,  very  strangely  blended  together.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  would,  at  that  time,  completely  have  cured 
the  impassioned  Mr.  Vidal  of  his  love  for  Lucy 
Dalton,  of  the  intensity  of  which  he  was,  however, 
proud,  as  offering  a  satisfactory  proof  to  his  own 
heart  of  the  magnificent  energy  of  his  nature, 
nothing  at  that  time  would  perhaps  have  sufficed  to 
quench  it,  but  discovering  that  the  beloved  one  felt 
herself,  believed  herself,  superior  to  him  in  innate 
power  and  indomitable  strength  of  character — and 
that  she  was  right  in  so  believing. 

But  he  did  not  make  the  discovery,  and  there- 
fore the  difficulty,  the  impossibility  he  would  have 
called  it,  of  living  without  her,  remained  as  great 
as  ever. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  when  he  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dalbury,  in  order  to  pass  six 
weeks  in  London? 

The  obvious  course  was  to  leave  her  behind  him; 
but  not  only  did  he  shrink  from  the  idea  of  losing 
her,  he  shrunk  also  from  the  danger  of  leaving  her 
where  she  was. 

Again,  his  fear  of  her  troubled  his  repose. 
Should  he  deem  it  necessary,  in  writing  to  his 
affianced  bride,  to  express  with  too  great  an  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  the  sentiments  of  love  and  admira- 
tion which  she  might  probably  expect,  and  did  her 
confidential  friend  get  sight  of  them,  he  thought  it 
more  than  probable  that  his  beautiful  Lucy,  in  the 

X2 
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magnificent  energy  of  her  impassioned  nature,  QUght 
burst  forth  into  a  glowing  assertion  of  her  daims 
upon  him,  and  defying  the  paltry  rivalship  of  housei 
and  lands,  bid  Mary  set  off  and  count  her  money, 
while  she  indited  to  the  absent  Theodore  such  i 
letter,  as  she  alone,  of  all  the  women  of  the  woild, 
had  a  right  to  address  to  him. 

In  short,  Theodore  Vidal  felt  himself  in  a  state  of 
grca  ttrouble  and  disquietude.  He  had  not  yet  told 
Lucy  of  his  intention  to  go,  though  he  had  mentioned 
the  absolute  necessity  of  his  being  in  London,  both 
to  Mr.  Clemen tson  and  his  daughter;  and  it  wis 
the  fear  that  they  might  refer  to  this,  when  bodi 
himself  and  Lucy  were  present,  which  inspired  him 
with  sufGcient  courage  to  conquer  his  other  fear,  tf 
to  how  she  might  receive  the  intelligence  when 
communicated  to  her  by  himself,  without  witnesses. 

The  time  which  he  selected  for  this  communics- 
tion  was,  as  usual,  the  early  morning,  and  the  scene 
the  closely-sheltered  and  very  convenient  flower 
garden. 

Vidal  was  engaged  to  breakfast  at  the  ptik,  it 
ten  o'clock,  and  nothing  could  be  more  natoial 
than  that,  having  met  Lucy  as  he  camCi  on  one  of 
her  usual  early  rambles,  he  should  join  her,  md 
then  assist  her  in  battling  with  the  heavy  dew,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  autumn  nosegay  of  Voigeang 
heliotropes  and  roses.  So  if  they  were  caa^ 
which  was,  however,  exceedingly  unlikelft  w 
danc:er  could  ensue. 
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The  lane  in  which  they  met,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately beyond  one  of  the  side  entrances  to  the 
park,  was  as  completely  sheltered  from  all  human 
eyes,  as  it  was  well  possible  that  any  lane  could  be. 

It  was  screened  from  the  park  by  a  thick,  and 
by  no  means  a  very  young  plantation  within  the 
paling;  and  a  deep  bank,  surmounted  by  a  pros- 
perous quickset  hedge,  sheltered  it  on  the  further 
side;  as  it  continued,  moreover,  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  for  about  half  a  mile,  the  lovers,  as 
they  met,  had  only  each  of  them  to  give  one  steady 
look  ahead,  in  order  to  become  satisfied  that  they 
might  exchange  a  fond  ''good  morrow !"  in  safety. 

"  My  loveliest  Lucy !"  exclaimed  Vidal,  looking 
at  the  bloom  on  her  delicate  cheek,  with  passionate 
admiration.  ''  How  difficult  it  is  to  tell  how,  and 
when,  you  are  most  lovely!  Is  it  when  I  watch 
your  goddess  port,  as  you  enter  a  drawing-room? 
or  when  that  matchless  form  flies  through  the  cir- 
cling waltz,  with  the  light  foot  of  Camilla,  and 
Diana's  graceful  elasticity  of  limb?  Is  it  when 
fashion  has  been  employed  as  your  handmaid^  or 
when,  as  now,  that  beauteous,  fresh,  cold  cheek 
meets  my  lips,  like  a  new-blown  rose  that  has  been 
sprinkled  with  the  morning  dew?" 

Lucy  answered  this  string  of  difficult  interroga- 
tories, by  holding  up  her  beautiful  face  to  her  lover, 
as  if  to  advise  his  trying  again  the  last-mentioned 
experiment;  and  having  complied  with  the  hint  in 
a  style  of  very  fervent  obedience,  he  gently  led  the 
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conversation  to  the  perilous  sabject  which  it  ini 
his  purpose  to  discuss  during  their  tcte-dL-tiU. 

"  Ah,  my  Lucy  1"  he  began,  "  what  a  moment 
is  this  for  me  to  talk  to  you  of  parting  I  Yet  where 
should  I  look  for  one  that  would  be  good  for  it? 
I  cannot  behold  you,  dearest,  without  feeling  that  I 
cannot  pronoimce  the  hateful  word|  *  offensive  to 
love  and  to  thee,'  but  at  the  risk  of  destroying  aD 
the  dear  positive  and  present  happiness,  which  the 
being  thus  linked  together  seems  to  bestow  upon 
bothl" 

"  Then  why  pronounce  it  at  all,  Vidal?'  she  re- 
plied, fondly  pressing  the  arm  she  hung  upon  to 
her  heart.  ^^  What  need  is  there  that  we  should 
mention,  or  even  think  of  a  misery  which  we  axe 
both  of  us  so  ill-prepared  to  bear?" 

*'  The  need,  my  precious  love,  arises  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  my  going  to  London.  My 
pecuniary  aifairs  certainly  Ue  in  a  very  small  com- 
pass,* compared  to  those  of  Mr.  Clementson;  bnt^ 
nevertheless,  they  are  of  much  less  simple  arxange- 
ment.  He  means  to  settle  his  broad  lands  after  a 
certain  manner,  and  he  achieves  the  object  be  \m 
in  view  (important  as  it  is),  by  sending  a  ktler  hj 
the  post  to  his  solicitor,  and  lo  I  the  procesB  b^giM 
with  all  the  steady  certainty  of  steam;  «nd  wheo 
finished,  the  result  is  forwarded  to  him  bj  the  mb0 
succinct  mode  of  communicatioiL  Two  or  diiw 
names  are  written  in  ink,  where  pencil  onoi  had 
been  scrawled  before,  to  prevent  ^■'^fftnTnrf,  aaii 
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thousands  per  annum  are  made  over  with  little 
more  trouble  than  it  costs  to  write  to  one's  tailor 
for  a  new  coat.  But  in  my  position,  dear  love,  the 
case  is  widely  different.  Small  as  my  possessions 
are,  much  more  of  my  own  personal  attention  is 
required  to  arrange  them  properly  for  the  event 
that  is  hanging  over  me.  In  short,  my  Lucy,  I 
must  go  to  London,  and  does  it  not  follow,  dearest, 
that  I  must,  therefore,  be  separated  from  you?* 

"  The  separating  from  me,"  replied  Lucy,  in  her 
very  gentlest  voice,  '*  imiy,  certainly,  be  the  conse* 
quence  of  your  going  to  London,  but  not  of  neces* 
aity,  Vidal." 

"What  mean  you,  Lucy?"  returned  the  lover, 
changing  colour  from  the  feeling  of  alarm  which 
her  words  occasioned  him.  "  Think,  Lucy,  think 
of  the  consequences  which  might,  which  must  en- 
sue, were  we  to  leave  this  place  together  1  What 
disguise,  what  artifice,  could  we  hope  to  make  ef- 
fectual in  concealing  the  fatal  truth?  What  would 
become  of  you?  What  would  become  of  either  of 
us?  I  have  no  means,  as  I  have  frankly  told  you 
before,  my  dearest  girl,  I  have  no  fortune  that  would 
suffice  to  secure  to  us  the  common  comforts  of  life. 
Think,  then,  of  the  madness  of  which  we  should  be 
guilty,  were  we  to  elope  together  I  Think  of  the 
long  lives  of  luxury  we  may  be  able  to  command, 
by  suffering  my  project  of  marriage  with  this  wealthy 
heiress  to  take  effect,  and  then  contrast  the  picture 
with  that  which  would  justly  represent  our  fate,  if 
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we  permit  our  courage  to  fail,  and  ofnr  puipose  tQ 
be  abandoned,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sepoiation  for  t 
week  or  two !" 

Mr.  Vidal's  alarm  had  betrayed  him  into  greater 
warmth  of  expression  than  was  quite  prudent  At 
least,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  had  spoken  with  nih 
ccritj,  but  the  effect  was  not  such  as  to  encouiige 
him  to  make  the  same  dangerous  experimoit 
again. 

Lucy  listened  to  him,  indeed,  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary patience,  never  uttering  a  syllable  liU  bis 
voice  had  completely  ceased,  and  even  then  not 
attempting  to  say  a  word  in  reply  till  a  snffiiaent 
interval  of  silence  had  followed,  to  convince  her 
that  he  had  perfectly  finished  his  harangue,  and  then 
she  said, 

'*  I  did  not  think,  Vidal,  that  you  had  been  a 
man  likely  to  be  so  completely  beaten  down  by  a 
paroxysm  of  terror,  as  I  have  now  seen  you.  I 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  feeling,  my  good  fxiencl, 
nay,  so  foreign  to  my  nature  is  the  weakness  undtt 
which  you  now  appear  to  be  suffering,  that  I  iB 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  ought  to  say  iD 
comfort  you.  Perhaps,  my  dear  friend,  you  hai 
better  hasten  forward  to  the  house,  and  endeavour 
to  procure  a  few  drops  of  hartsham,  or  of  sad 
lavender,  or  any  of  these  ^peevuh  mrffeBMt/  at 
our  squire  calls  them,  in  which  nervous  folks  tdv 
such  great  delight.  I  will  not  run  on  with  yoa,  €r 
before  you,  for  fear  the  maids  should  sospeot  nj 
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being  in  love  with  you,  but  I  very  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  should  set  oflf  running  yourself." 

Vidal'8  heart  sweUed  ^th  indignation  and  rage 
as  he  listened  to  her,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
her  spirit  kept  his  spirit  in  awe,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  answered  her  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
have  led  to  a  quarrel,  which  would  not  have  proved 
a  renewal  of  love;  but  as  it  was,  he  mastered  him- 
self, and  replied,  in  a  tone  that  had  more  of  sorrow 
than  of  anger. 

"  Alas !  my  love !  how  cruelly  you  prove  to  me 
that  what  is  death  to  me  is  sport  to  you  I  The  idea 
of  our  being  separated  has  been  a  load  upon  my 
spirits  almost  greater  than  I  could  bear,  but  to  you 
it  is  only  a  signal  for  mirth." 

''  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  friend," 
returned  Lucy,  gaily,  "  I  misunderstood  you  totally. 
I  fancied  that  the  terror  you  so  painfully  displayed, 
arose  from  your  thinking  it  possible  you  might  lose 
the  heiress,  and  at  this  terror  I  jested.  Had  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  occasioned  by  your  dread  of  parting 
with  me,  I  should  have  felt  it  differently." 

"These  are  precious  moments,  Lucy,"  replied 
Vidal,  "  let  us  not  waste  them,  either  in  chiding  or 
jesting.  The  future  that  lies  before  us  may,  I  am 
convinced,  be  converted  into  a  most  delicious  exist- 
ence, or  into  what  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
it.  But  the  alternative  rests  not  alone  upon  the  one 
point  of  our  being  asunder  or  together.  We  might 
be  together,  yet  I  might  only  divide  my  time  be- 
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twecn  the  duplicate  miseries  of  watching  yoa,  ii 
the  wife  of  another  man,  and  of  enduring  the  wietdi- 
edness,  when  not  watching  yoU|  of  knowing  mysdlf 
to  be  the  husband  of  another  woman.  Do  yoa  » 
member,  Lucy,  the  moment  in  which  I  long  ago 
asked  from  you  a  pledge  that  you  would  not  be  the 
wife  of  another  without  my  consent?  Do  you  ze- 
member  this?" 

'^  Oh  I  yes,  perfectly.  And  I  remember,  too,  tint 
we  both  of  us  became  aware  afterwards  that  suck  I 
pledge  would  be  the  proof  of  more  folly  than  love, 
just,  you  know,  as  you  thought  afterwards,  respedp 
ing  the  promise  which  you  gave  my,  my  mother." 
And  something  like  a  pang  seemed  to  shake  tha 
iron  firmness  of  the  beauty's  soul  as  she  pronounced 
the  word. 

"  True,"  returned  Vidal,  slightly  colouring,  "and 
well  has  it  been  for  us,  my  love,  most  well,  moit 
fortunate,  that  we  have  never  as  yet  committed  oiii^ 
selves  by  any  overt  act  of  folly,  though  there  hive 
been  moments  in  which  such  danger  has  threatenei 
us.  But  to  return,  my  Lucy,  to  the  two  difierenti 
&r  dificrent  paths  which  I  see  before  us.  That  our 
mutual  love  is  the  greatest  treasure  which  we  either 
of  us  possess,  I  know,  yet  not  on  that  aocouni  is  it 
the  less  certain  that,  in  order  to  draw  from  it  all  the 
happiness  it  is  capable  of  bestowing,  we  most  noi 
strip  it  of  all  the  eleganoe,  of  all  the  xefinemflati  oC 
all  the  grace,  which  we  both  know,  my  Lucfr  ■ 
only  to  be  found  where  fortone  nule8|  aad^  thon- 
fore  to  wish — " 
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''  Hold!  Mr.  Theodore  Vidall  hold,  I  beseech 
you !"  cried  Lucy,  interrupting  him  with  a  tone  of 
proud  authority.  **  All  these  paltry,  little  reason- 
ings for  and  against,  I  know  not  what,  suit  not  the 
character  of  my  mind,  suit  not  (permit  me  to  say 
so)  the  strength  and  compass  of  my  intellect  You 
talk  with  envy  of  the  fiewdlity  with  which  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson  is  able  to  make  lus  arrangements.  Trust 
me,  sir,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  make  not 
other  arrangements  of  equal  magnitude,  and  with  no 
greater  difficulty. 

"  But  it  is  time,  I  tell  you,  Theodore  Vidal,"  she 
added,  '*  that  well  as  I  love  you,  and  I  do  love  you 
well,  I  will  not  suffer  my  spirits,  my  talents,  my 
courage,  to  be  paralysed  and  frittered  away  by 
eternal  discussions  on  what  we  can  do,  and  what  we 
cannot,  or  what  we  will  do,  and  what  we  will  not, 
I  am  not  made  for  such  see-saw  work.  Examine 
your  own  mind,  Mr.  Vidal,  before  we  go  on  any 
further,  and  tell  me  with  the  frankness  which  my 
trust  in  you  has  deserved,  whether  you  believe  you 
have  sufficient  firmness  of  character  to  lay  down  a 
rule  of  conduct  for  yourself,  and  to  abide  by  it." 

Never  had  Lucy  Dalton  looked  so  beautiful  as 
while  she  thus  addressed  him.  The  youthful  bloom, 
the  fair,  silken  hair,  the  proud,  yet  fleidle  form, 
which  suggested  powerfully  the  idea  of  resemblance 
to  all  our  notions  of  one  sort  of  angels,  joined  to  the 
lofly  tone,  the  proud  determination,  and  the  un- 
bending will,  which  almost  as  strongly  suggested 
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her  resemblance  to  the  other  sort,  produced  togedia 
an  effect  upon  her  accomplished,  but  wholly  di»w- 
ing-room  lover,  which  made  him  feel  for  the  mo- 
ment a  strong  ambition  to  become  as  sublimdy  fls- 
f ul  as  herself. 

As  yet  he  had  never  done  any  thing  which,  fiom 
its  atrocity,  could  be  likely  to  endanger  the  place  be 
had  so  ably  acquired  in  society,  because,  most  ((X- 
tunatcly  for  him,  he  had  not  found  society  too  poie, 
or  in  any  way  too  good  for  him. 

Indeed,  whenever  it  had  happened  to  him  to  finl 
himself  accidentally  thrown  into  contact  with  penoos 
whom  he  suspected  to  be  capable  of  requiring  some- 
tliing  more  than  external  elegance  and  sparUing 
talent  in  their  friends,  he  invariably  backed  out  of 
the  acquaintance,  and  ratlier  more  briskly,  perhspii 
than  when  a  contrary  sort  of  discovery  took  place, 
showing  the  necessity  of  backing  out,  because  some 
new  acquaintance  had  proved  too  bad  for  him. 

But  as  he  now  listened  to  the  beautiful  joangffi 
beside  him,  he  felt  strangely  certain  that  she  wonU 
be  less  scrupulous  than  himself,  as  to  the  modes  ani 
manners  of  obtaining  what  she  wished.  (PeAap 
her  mode  of  disposing  of  her  mother  had  throiin 
some  light  upon  the  deeper  and  more  hidden  paiti 
of  her  character.)  But  there  was  Tint-Kiwg  lika  dif- 
taste,  or  even  disapprobation,  produced  by  tfaiL 

Vidal  saw  that  she  was  beautifbl,  he  knew  herto 
possess  great  talent,  and  he  now  believed  hcTy  noff 
than  he  had  ever  done  befine,  to  be  gifted  wiA  • 
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powerful  mind,  capable  of  sustaining  herself  and  the 
man  she  loved  in  danger  and  in  difficulty,  and  of 
emblessing  every  peaceable  and  prosperous  hour  of 
his  existence  by  her  bold  originality  of  thought,  and 
the  noble  superiority  of  spirit  by  which  she  would 
keep  both  herself  and  him  from  ever  being  nauseated 
by  satiety,  or  mildewed  by  the  canker  of  enntd. 

He  looked  at  her  steadfastly  as  she  spoke,  and 
even  continued  to  gaze  upon  her  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  she  had  ceased^  and  then  ex- 
claimed: 

**  Do  not  yourself  so  great  injury,  my  Lucy,  as 
to  suppose  it  possible  that  you  can  have  bestowed 
your  heart  upon  a  man  incapable  of  comprehending 
or  of  applauding  your  glorious  character.  By  Hea- 
ven 1 1  reverence  you  at  this  moment  almost  as  much 
as  I  love  you;  and  freely,  wholly,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  reserve  do  I  now  declare  myself  willing 
to  abide  by  whatever  you  shall  propose,  as  the  best 
mode  of  disposing  of  ourselves,  during  the  dangerous 
interval  which  has  still  to  be  passed  before  I  obtain 
a  legal  claim  to  the  fortune  of  this  stupid  girl. 
Speak,  dearest  I  My  trust,  my  reliance  on  you  is 
imbounded !" 

Lucy  paused  in  their  slow,  onward  walk;  and 
taming  herself  round  so  as  nearly  to  &ce  her  lover, 
whose  arm,  however,  she  still  retained,  she  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  a  smile  that  had  both  love  and 
satire  in  it,  and  said: 

**  I  think  you  begin  to  know  me  better  than  you 
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did,  Vidal.  Perhaps  you  would  not  now  pick  my 
mother's  pocket  of  any  paper,  because  you  feaitd 
it  might  fall  into  my  hands?^ 

**  You  wrong  me,  Lucy,"  he  replied,  hut  it  ma 
with  more  of  deference  than  displeasure  ;  "  joa 
wrong  me  by  supposing  that  it  was  from  any  doubts 
respecting  the  use  which  you  might  make  of  that 
idle  paper,  that  I  withdrew  it  from  the  possesaoa 
of  your  mother.  You  can  scarcely  suppose  it  when 
you  remember  that  the  only  effect  of  your  uang  it 
at  all  would  have  been  to  destroy  an  only  chance  of 
obtaining  the  wealth  which  we  have  both  so  can- 
didly confessed  to  each  other  is  necessary  for  onr 
happiness.  Remember,  too,  the  condition  of  yonr 
mother  at  the  moment  when  I  thus  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  do  us  harm,  and  then  say  if  you  still 
feel  it  possible  to  retain  your  unjust  suspicion  of  my 
motive?" 

"  You  make  a  very  able  defence,  Theodore," 
returned  his  companion,  again  resuming  their  walk, 
'^  and  I  listen  to  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  beeraae 
your  conduct  upon  that  occasion  gave  me  a  degree 
of  pain  that  was  almost  intolerable.  It  made  me 
despise  you,  Theodore  I  Never  were  you  so  near 
losing  me  for  ever  as  at  that  moment,  and  notliiiig 
prevented  my  taking  a  resolutioui  which  if  onoe 
taken,  would  never  have  been  recalled,  of  never 
beholding  you  again,  but  the  suggeatioii  by  my  own 
heart  of  the  motive  which  you  have  now  aa^gned. 
But  even  so,  Vidal,  you  einned  agiinal  me^  &r  if 
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you  doubted  not  my  love,  you  doubted  my  power 
of  watching  over  the  interest  of  him  on  whom  I 
have  bestowed  it.  I  am  not  the  poor,  silly  creature 
that  you  took  me  for;  and  now,  Vidal,  before  any 
important  resolution  is  made,  or  step  taken,  that 
shall  bind  us  more  firmly  to  each  other  than  we  are 
bound  already,  I  will  tell  you  firankly,  and  with 
steadiness  of  purpose,  equal  to  the  steadiness  of  my 
love,  that  I  cannot  brook  suspicion  from  the  man  to 
whom  I  devote  myself.  It  would  be  easier  for  me, 
Theodore,  to  turn  away  from  you  this  moment, 
knowing  that  I  should  never  look  upon  you  again, 
thfoi  to  live  at  your  side  untbusted." 

Vidal's  first  answer,  and  the  movement  was  really 
spontaneous  and  sincere,  was  given  by  suddenly 
throwing  his  arm  round  her,  and  drawing  her  to- 
wards him. 

"  Could  you,  Lucy? — Could  you  turn  away  and 
leave  me?'*  said  he. 

She  lent  his  cheek  upon  his  bosom,  and  replied 
with  her  own  peculiar  smile,  which  he  still  thought 
the  loveliest  in  the  world,  '*  There  was  an  if,  dear 
Vidal,  IF,  the  immortal  peace-maker  leaves  nothing 
in  my  words,  but  what  you  should  be  well  pleased 
to  hear.  Would  you  wish  for  a  mistress,  Theo- 
dore who  would  consent  to  live  by  your  side,  un- 
trusted?" 

"  No !  Lucy,  no ! — I  could  wish  for  none  but 
you,  you  in  your  own  noble  nature.  You  in  your 
own  matchless  loveliness!    With  all  the  bewitching 
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softness  of  a  woman,  and  all  the  unvacillating  fiim- 
ness  of  a  man.  Oh,  Lucy !  you  wete  made  tx 
me  r*  he  added  retumlng  involuntarily  to  lus  fa- 
vourite hypothesis,  and  believing,  as  usual,  that  be 
saw  a  reflection  of  himself,  in  iJl  that  he  thouglit 
admirable  in  her. 

'*  Was  I  made  for  you,  Theodore?'  And  as  the 
repeated  his  words,  she  shook  her  head,  doubt- 
ingly.  '*  I  do  not  know  that !  I  cannot  say  I  feel  soie 
of  it.  I  let  you  read  my  heart  more  £neely,  per- 
haps, than  you  let  me  read  yours,  and  this  may  ex- 
plain a  doubt  on  my  part,  which  you  do  not  feel  oa 
yours.  Shall  I  put  you  to  the  proof,  Theodore? 
Shall  I  ofier  you  a  test  that  shall  prove  at  once 
whether  we  arc  indeed  fitted  to  come  together  into 
such  close  union  as  that  we  have  spoken  of?  Sball 
you  fear  to  let  me  apply  such  a  test  to  your  on- 
cerity?* 

"  No,  by  Heaven !"  he  replied,  "  I  fear  no  terti 
Lucy,  than  can  be  applied  to  prove  the  sinocrity  of 
my  love  to  you." 

*'  The  sincerity  of  your  love?  But  suppose  I 
were  to  confess  to  you  that  this  would  not  oontait 
me?"  said  she.  *'  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  tbat 
the  most  impassioned  love  that  man  ever  boie  to 
woman  would  not  suffice  me,  without  aasnniioe, 
and  that  not  merely  shown  by  words,  that  jonr 
faith  in  me  is  as  firm  as  that  which  you  haTe  k 
your  own  soul?  Would  you  ahrink  from  the  tBrt» 
then?' 
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"  No,  Lucy,  I  would  not !"  he  very  eagerly  re- 
plied, evidently  desirous  of  proving  to  her  that  the 
resolute  spirit  she  displayed  had  met  its  match,  and 
that  she  was  made  for  him. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  returned  Lucy  fervently;  and 
suddenly  pressing  the  hand  of  her  lover  to  her 
heart 

"  Now,  then,  I  once  more  seem  to  breathe  freely. 
Once  more  I  can  tell  myself  that  /  love^  and  not  feel 
my  cheek  tingle  with  a  painful  blush,  lest  he  I  love 
should  be  imworthy  of  me !  Oh,  Vidal !  you  must 
know  me  better  still,  ere  you  can  be  quite  aware 
how  bitterly  my  spirit  can  reproach  me  when  I 
yield  to  any  feeling  that  I  deem  weak,  and  un- 
worthy of  me !  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  dearest, 
that  such  self-reproaches  are  not  the  result  of  offend- 
ing against  the  world,  or  the  world's  law.  I  scorn 
the  idle  curb  which  such  fools,  and  such  folly  could 
put  upon  me.  No !  It  is  the  court  that  is  holden 
here !"  and  again  she  pressed  his  hand  against  her 
heart,  *'  it  is  of  this  court  only  that  I  stand  in  awe. 
Were  I  to  yield  myself  the  willing  slave  of  a  man 
who,  though  he  love  me,  would  not  trust  in  me, 
my  existence  would  be  one  long  agony  of  remorse." 

"  No,  my  Lucy,  no !"  cried  Vidal,  passionately. 
**  Oh,  fear  it  not !  Your  sunny  life  shall  pass  in 
growing  more  assured  vrith  every  fleeting  hour, 
that  the  man  whom  you  have  blessed  with  your 
love,  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  you.  Now,  then, 
my  angel,  for  your  test !    Let  me  know  it,  Lucy, 

VOL.  in,  L 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

That  Lucy  was  fully  satisfied  by  the  result  of 
this  meeting,  is  certain;  whether  Vidal  was  equally 
so  upon  mature  reflection  may  be  doubted;  never- 
theless her  influence,  in  its  mixed  nature  of  love 
and  fear,  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted;  and  on  the 
morning  following,  when  they  again  met,  while 
Lucy  was  employed  in  culling  her  morning  bouquet, 
the  promise  of  marriage,  repeated  with  scrupulous 
exactness  in  the  same  terms  as  that  prepared  for  the 
widow,  was  put  into  her  hand  by  Theodore. 

The  manner  in  which  she  received  it,  relieved  his 
mind  from  any  doubts  as  to  her  motives,  which 
might  have  arisen  during  the  night,  to  torment 
him.  She  took  it  from  his  hand  with  an  action 
that  seemed  to  evince  great  indiflerence  for  the  do- 
cument itself,  for  she  crushed  it  in  her  hand,  and 
then  appeared  to  retain  it  almost  by  accident;  but 
her  spirit  seemed  to  speak  in  her  soft  eyes  as  she 
fixed  them  upon  her  lover,  and  said: 

'*  Now,  Yidal,  we  stand  towards  each  other  on 

l2 
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soinctliing  like  terms  of  equal  trust,  and  equal  love. 
Tliat  I  have  trusted  you,  is  not  first  proved  to-dajt 
and  never  again  can  the  heart  that  doats  upon  you, 
be  wrung  by  doubting  the  trust  that  you  fed  in 
me,  in  return.    This  act,  Theodore,  so  almost  child- 
ishly unimportant  in  itself,   yet  so   unspeakably 
precious  from  the  inference  I  draw  from  it,  will 
render  all  our  future  arrangements  easy — at  least 
comparatively  so — I  do  not  quite  mean  to  say, 
dearest,  that  I  shall  see  you  set  oflf  for  town,  while 
I  remain  in  the  country,  without  feeling  a  pang 
here,"  and  she  pressed  his  hand  to  her  bosom,  "  but 
I  do  mean  that  if  our  mutual  interest  requires  the 
separation,  I  shall  be  able  to  submit  to  it — not  with- 
out suffering,  but  without  repining." 

•*  Then  you  agree  with  me,  sweet  love,"  he  said, 
*'  in  thinking  that  during  this  indispensable  visit  of 
mine  to  London,  it  will  be  better  for  our  interests 
that  you  should  not  accompany  me?* 

"  Most  assuredly  I  do,"  she  replied,  with  unhes- 
tating  decision. 

**  In  fact,"  she  added,  "  the  only  mode  by  which 
I  could  do  so,  would  be  by  my  setting  off  before 
you,  and  taking  care  that  it  should  be  supposed 
I  had  gone  to  rejoin  Mr.  Richard  Herbert.  Thif, 
doubtless,  might  very  easily  be  managed,  without 
compromising  you,  but,  on  the  whole«  I  think  it 
greatly  better  that  it  should  not  be  done." 

"  I  grieve  to  say  that  I,  too,  think  so  T  replied 
Vidal.  **  Yet  I  could  say  much,  my  Lucy,  in  ikyoor 
of  your  going,  if  I  dared." 
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''  I  doubt  it  not,**  she  replied  with  an  enclumting 
flmile;  *^  but  I  must  not  let  jou  say  it — whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  continue  our  present  manner  of 
living  after  your  marriage  with  Miss  Clementson, 
I  think  very  doubtful^  but  at  present  it  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  best  system  we  can  pursue/' 

"  Beyond  all  question/'  he  eagerly  replied,  "  were 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  meeting  constantly,  yet 
without  danger,  during  the  period  when  we  shall 
all  be  together  in  London,  previous  to  my  mar- 
fiage.  For  were  you  to  be  established  there  under 
any  other  roof  than  that  of  Mr.  Clementson,  the 
danger  of  our  constantly  meeting  would  be  very 
great.  Should  the  separation  prove  necessary  af* 
terwards,  the  case  would  be  wholly  different.  If 
you  will  fearlessly  place  yourself  under  my  protec- 
tion, my  sweet  friend,  most  surely  I  will  fearlessly 
profit  by  it." 

**  Yes,  Theodore ! — such  is  my  purpose,"  she  re- 
plied. "  The  old  squire  and  his  daughter  have, 
fortunately,  neither  of  them  the  least  notion  of  ever 
leaving  their  dull  old  Dalbury  for  a  permanent  re- 
sidence in  London,  and  you  may  therefore  establish 
me  there,  without  our  either  of  us  tormenting  our- 
selves by  anticipating  any  seriously  dangerous  con- 
sequences from  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I  may 
easily  get  up  a  quarrel  either  with  your  lady,  or  with 
yourself,  dear  love,  which  shall  render  my  leaving 
the  house  a  matter  of  necessity — and  I  can  also 
easily  be  too  angry  to  let  any  body  know  which  way 
I  am  going." 
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'^  Assuredly  V*  he  replied,  **  all  that  will  annuige 
itself,  as  the  French  say,  and  then,  a  Texy  little  can- 
tion,  will  keep  every  thing  moat  deooioudy  in  order, 
afterwards." 

With  this  conference  ended  all  Mr.  Vidal's  diffi- 
culties as  to  his  departure  for  London.  Evoy  one 
seemed  to  think  it  perfectly  natoial  that  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  go  there;  and  go  he  did,  after 
passionately  conjuring  both  his  affianced  wife,  and 
his  mistress  (in  conferences  which  followed  each 
otlier  at  the  interval  of  half-an-hour),  not  to  let 
him  pine  through  the  miserable  period  of  absence, 
without  the  sweet  consolation  of  frequent  letters. 

To  this  petition  the  mistress  said,  **  l%f ,"  adding, 
as  she  fondly  leaned  upon  her  lover's  shoulder,  the 
somewhat  stale  quotation — 

^^ Letters  inTented  for  the  wxetdi*!  aid!* 

et  ca?tera ;  and  the  affianced  wife  did  not  say  "hh^**  be- 
cause slic  knew  not  very  well  how  to  manage  iL 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mary  Clcmcntson  must  have  been  quite  as  young 
in  heart  as  she  was  in  yeai^  or  she  could  not  have 
yielded  to,  and  enjoyed,  so  perfect  a  feeling 
lief,  as  she  experienced  upon  the  depfftuie  i 
graceful  and  accomplished  lover. 

Had  she  never  seen  Richard  Herbert,  it  is 
ble  that  she  might  have  gcme  on  for  years  in  a 
of  unwearying  admiration  at  Mr.  Vidal's 
talents  and  graces;  but  as  it  was,  she  had  beoome  m 
tired  of  both,  and  of  the  nnoeasing  plaoditB  wUdk 
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alie  heard  showered  upon  them  upcm  all  occasionfli 
that  the  finding  heiself  beyond  the  reach  of  it  all, 
made  h&c  feel  afi:ain  as  Ii&:ht-hearted  as  a  bird. 

qnence  of  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  a  doating 
&ther — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  one  gentleman,  while  her  affections  were  pri- 
vately devoted  to  another — any  young  lady  so 
atuated,  would  be  Ukely  to  experience  a  sensation  of 
relief  on  the  departure  of  the  man  whom  blundering 
fortune  had  allotted  to  her,  but  few  would  have  felt 
their  spirits  rise  as  hers  did,  or  have  become  so  gid- 
dily forgetful  of  the  future,  while  giving  herself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

As  to  her  father,  he  was  pretty  nearly  as  thought- 
less  and  as  happy  as  herself;  and  from  some  imac- 
countable  deficiency  in  his  reasoning  powers,  he 
witnessed,  felt,  and  most  keenly  enjoyed  the  restored 
hilarity  of  his  giddy  daughter,  without  ever  giving 
a  single  thought  to  the  circumstance  which  caused  it. 

He  was  not,  however,  quite  so  devoid  of  reflec- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  his  own  greatly  improved 
condition  of  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  a 
good  deal  about  it,  and  was  not  only  quite  conscious 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  his  ele- 
gant son-in-law  that  was  to  be,  but  was  very  sorry 
for  it,  and  blamed  himself  exceedingly  for  his  want 
of  appreciation  and  good  taste.  He  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  confess  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  be 
bom  with  such  deficiencies,  but  at  the  same  time, 
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he  thanked  Grod  for  giving  him  a  cheerful  spirit, 
which  enabled  him  to  endure  the  mortifjing  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  stupidity  without  repining. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  he  besto^'ed 
absolutely  no  thought  upon  Mary's  improved  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  cause  of  it,  but  his  meditations  on 
the  subject  certainly  never  carried  him  further  than 
a  sort  of  pleasant  conviction  that  his  darhng  was 
happy,  because  he  was. 

Neither  was  it  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  see  her  again  running  about  the  house,  like  a  lap- 
wing, or  hear  her  returning  to  her  old  habit  of  ang- 
ing  snatches  of  all  the  gayest  songs  she  knew,  while 
she  did  so,  without  making  some  observations  on 
the  change. 

Both  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mademoiselle  Panache  im- 
mediately became  aware  of  it,  and  compared  notes 
on  this  subject,  as  upon  all  others,  with  the  most 
amiable  and  friendly  frankness. 

'*  One  might  almost  say,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  "that 
our  dear  girl  was  positively  rejoiced  because  her 
futwr  had  left  us.  What  wonderful  spirits  she  is 
in,  dear  creature !  Do  you  not  observe  it,  made- 
moiselle?" 

*'  Observe  it !  Ma  chere  amic !  How  is  it  poaaiUe 
not  to  observe  it?  I  never  hear  her  voice  in  the 
morning,  when  she  is  dancing  along  to  the  diessiiig- 
room  of  le  cher  papa«  without  thinking  thsit  I  hear 
the  notes  of  an  ahuetur 

*^But  this  is  only  since  Mr.  Vidal  went  away/ 
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lemarked  Mrs.  Morris,  with  an  inquiring  glance  at 
her  companion. 

"  You  are  quite  true,  chere  amie !"  replied  the 
Frenchwoman,  '*  but  that  explains  itself  so  easily. 
It  is  still  a  child  jou  know,  and  I  find  it  so  natural  that 
her  happiness  at  the  thoughts  of  this  hymenie  char-' 
manie  should  never  have  betrayed  itself  thus  openly 
whilst  the  futwr  remained  before  her  eyes !  The 
young  girls  are  so  sensitive  I  Would  you  not  have 
been  ehahicj  chere  amie,  if  our  Mademoiselle  Marie 
had  shown  herself  so  extasiee  de  banheur  before  Mr. 
Vidal,  as  she  does  now?" 

*' Yes,  indeed,  that  is  very  true,  mademoiselle," 
replied  Mrs.  Morris,  with  an  assenting  nod.  '^  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  have  assigned  the  true  reason 
of  this  remarkable  change  in  the  dear  child's  man- 
ner. It  is  really  sad  to  think  how  soon  we  shall 
lose  sight  of  her  altogether." 

"  Ah !  que  voulez-vous?"  returned  the  philo- 
sophical Frenchwoman.  '*  It  is  a  charming  child, 
and  she  loves  us  both  too  well  to  forget  us." 

In  the  servants'  hall  the  same  mysterious  question 
was  discussed,  and  there,  from  want  of  les  bien- 
seances  J  which  had  enabled  Mademoiselle  Panache  to 
account  for  it  so  satisfactorily,  a  good  deal  of  surprise 
was  expressed,  both  by  the  serving  ladies  and  the 
serving  gentlemen,  till  the  mystery  was  solved  by 
Mrs.  Marshall,  who  thus  expressed  herself  upon  the 
occasion. 

**  Well  now !   I  do  wonder  at  you  all !  Nothings 
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metropolis.  The  squire  said  not  a  word  against 
this  reasonings  which  carried  with  it  all  the  appear* 
ance  of  common  sense,  and  the  excellent  and  well- 
behaved  Mrs.  Morris  expressed  herself  so  strongly, 
yet  with  so  much  respectful  propriety  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  was  induced  to  nod  his  head  and  reply, 
**  Very  true,  ma'am,  very  true."  Upon  which  the 
word  went  forth,  and  travelled  throughout  tiie 
household,  that  **  Master  was  going  by  himself." 

In  the  select  committee  held  the  next  morning, 
however,  in  the  squire's  dressing-room,  this  decree 
was  reversed  after  the  exchange  of  a  very  few  words 
between  the  individuals  who  formed  it. 

*'  And  are  you  really  going  to  leave  me  all  alone, 
papa,  that  is  to  say  without  yourself?'  said  Mary^ 
in  a  voice  £tom  which  the  recently  renewed  gaiety 
of  tone  was  quite  banished.  '^  I  shall  not  like  it 
at  all." 

*'  And  how  much,  do  you  think  I  shall  like  it, 
Mary?'  returned  the  squire,  looking  piteously  up 
in  her  face. 

"  Then  good  gracious,  papa,  why  should  you  do 
it?'  said  Mary  quickly,  and  looking  at  him  with  a 
Bori  of  severity  of  aspect  which  seemed  exceedingly 
undutiful. 

"  And  you  won't  laugh  at  me  then  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  could  no  more  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
into  Kent  and  leave  you  behind,  than  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  galleys?"  said  her  father, 
rubbing  his  handcf,  and  showing  his  strong  white 
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look,  and  to  feel,  most  unreasonably  happy,  as  they 
finally  settled  their  quarrel  by  a  kiss. 

This  weighty  question  respecting  the  Kent  jour- 
ney being  thus  happily  settled,  and  all  personal 
Buperintendence  of  that  portion  of  the  squire's  pro- 
perty postponed  sine  die.  The  family  at  the  park 
seemed  suddenly  to  find  themselves  restored  to  the 
same  condition,  not  morally  but  physically  speak- 
ing, as  they  had  been  before  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins 
had,  proclaimed  the  advanced  age  of  "  Madam  Dal- 
bury." 

*'  Might  one  not  think  that  all  which  has  past 
since  last  August  was  a  dream  ?"  said  the  squire,  as 
the  family,  including  the  two  governesses  and  Lucy 
Dalton,  were  seated  round  the  tea-table  in  the 
little  drawing  room  at  the  park. 

"  One  might,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Morris. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  Mademoiselle  Panache. 

"  If  it  were  not — "  resumed  Mrs.  Morris. 

**  Ay,  ay,  if  it  were  not,"  said  the  squire,  inter- 
rupting her,  "  we  all  know  that,  Mrs.  Morris,  we 
all  know  that." 

And  then,  though  very  particularly  against  his 
inclination,  poor  Mr.  Clementson  sighed  audibly. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?'*  thought  Mary.  "  Is 
it  possible  that  he  suspects — ^that  he  guesses; —  no, 
no,  it  is  impossible,  he  cannot  suspect,  he  never  shall 
suspect,  that  I  am  not  as  happy  as  he,  dear  soul !  has 
laboured  to  make  me." 

And  then  a  very  bright  thought  struck  her,  which 
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promised  to  produce  agreeable  lesoltB  in  many  wajBi 
**  I  believe,  papa,"  she  said,  "  that  the  only  family  of 
all  our  new  acquaintance,  who  have  not  run  away 
from  us,  is  tliat  at  the  Town  Head  House.  I 
believe  that  they  have  all  recovered  from  the  influ- 
enza now,  and  I  should  very  mudi  like  to  eee  aome- 
thing  more  of  that  beautiful  Claia  Maynard.  As 
you  have  been  so  very  obliging  as  to  put  off  your 
detestable  Kentish  expedition,  perhaps  you  will  go 
with  me  and  call  there  to-morrow." 

'*  Willingly,  Mary,"  replied  the  squire,  ''and  the 
more  willingly,  because  they  are  not  new  acquaint- 
ance. I  have  known  the  Miss  Jenkinses  a  good 
deal  longer  than  I  have  known  you,  my  darling." 

Lucy,  who  was  occupied  upon  a  piece  of  worsted 
work,  wliich,  besides  being  very  beautiful,  had  the 
advantage  of  offering  an  apology  for  not  speaking, 
whenever  it  was  particularly  convenient  to  her  to 
sit  silent,  heard  this  conversation  with  some  feeling 
of  alarm. 

Excepting  the  parties  themselves  (indadiag 
Clara's  aunts),  she  was  the  only  individual  that  had 
any  knowledge  whatever  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  ^^Jlirtatian!^  (as  it  was  called  in  lihe 
neighbourhood)  had  gone  between  Mr.  Vidalnid 
Miss  Maynard.  She  knew  that  "Vldal  had  ofiered, 
and  had  been  accepted,  and  though  she  did  not 
know  precisely  what  had  passed  at  their  last  inlei^ 
view,  Theodore  liaving  only  told  her  that  ihey  had 
had  a  quarrel  which  had  ended  in  iheir 
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sepaiBtioii,  she  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  idol  of 
her  affections  had  probably  got  rid  of  this  inconve- 
nient engagement,  in  a  manner  more  creditable  to 
his  habilitiy  than  his  int^rity. 

The  idea,  therefore,  of  any  acquaintance,  that 
might  by  possibility  ripen  into  intimacy,  being  set 
on  foot  between  Miss  Maynard  and  Miss  Clement- 
son,  alarmed  her  greatly.  The  more  she  had  medi- 
tated upon  the  idea  of  an  independent  home  in 
London,  under  the  protection  of  Vidal,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  should  be  supplied  from  the  reve- 
nues of  Mary  Clementson,  the  dearer  had  the  scheme 
become  to  her. 

It  is  true  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Lucy 
Dalton  had  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  a  promise 
of  marriage  in  her  possession,  but  this  was  only  in 
case  of  the  worst,  which  worst  was  her  lover's  ceas- 
ing to  be  in  a  situation  to  maintain  her  handsomely 
as  his  mistress. 

The  projected  visit  to  the  Town  Head  House 
was  fixed  for  the  morrow;  but  Lucy  felt  sure  that 
if  she  feigned  illness  apparently  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse her  saying  to  the  heiress,  "  Oh,  Mary,  how  I 
wish  you  were  not  going  out  to-day!"  the  visit 
would  be  postponed,  and  that  before  it  took  place 
she  might  be  able  to  obtain  counsel  from  her  lover 
as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  mischief  she 
feared.  She  accordingly  wrote  to  him  by  that 
night's  post,  and  received,  through  the  agency  of 
one  of  the  footmen,  who  had,  for  a  trifling  gratuity^ 
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been  often  useful  to  her,  the  following  letter  in  re- 
turn: 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you,  my  best— all  no! 
that  19  but  an  idle  phrase — my  only  beloved,  for 
the  watchful  love  and  tender  thoughtfulness  wliich 
dictated  your  letter  of  this  morning.  But  fear  not, 
sweetest.  Miss  Clara  Maynard  is  not  a  sort  of 
person  who  can  ever  do  us  any  harm,  being  most 
hopelessly  of  that  gentle  tribe  who  ever  are,  and 
ever  must  be,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
She  would  no  more  think  of  enlightening  our 
sapient  little  Miss  Mary  on  the  sundry  tender  love 
scenes  which  have  passed  between  herself  and  mc, 
than  you  would,  dearest,  recount  those  more  genuine 
ones,  of  the  same  nature  (at  least  as  to  name),  which 
have  bound  me  heart  and  soul  to  my  Lucy.  Let 
the  young  ladies  meet,  my  fairest !  as  often  as  they 
like,  and  assure  your  dear,  anxious  heart,  that  no 
harm  will  come  of  it." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  the  remainder  of 
the  epistle,  which  was  rather  a  long  one,  and  written 
in  such  a  passionate  style  of  fondness  as  must  have 
reconciled  her,  if  it  had  been  possible  that  any  thing 
could,  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the  adored  writer. 
The  receipt  of  this  charming  letter  not  only  re- 
freshed the  spirits  of  the  fair  Lucy,  but  it  entirely 
restored  her  health,  and  after  thanking  Maiy  with 
touching  sweetness  for  having  so  affectionately  in- 
dulged her  in  the  longing  she  had  expressed  for  her 
society,  she  entreated  her  to  postpone  no  longer  the 
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visit  she  had  intended  to  make,  as  she  was  now 
perfectly  well,  and  meant  to  treat  herself  with  the 
perusal  of  a  new  novel,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  town. 

As  this  conversation  took  place  at  ten  oVlock  in 
the  morning,  there  was  abundance  of  time  to  arrange 
the  morning's  excursion  afterwards,  and  the  squire, 
though  he  had  ordered  his  horse  to  carry  him  on  a 
visit  to  an  old  clerical  acquaintance  in  a  parish  at 
some  miles'  distance,  changed  his  scheme  for  the 
morning  the  moment  his  Mary  proposed  it,  and  the 
father  and  daughter  set  oflf  iite-a-teie  for  the  Town 
Head  House. 

Had  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Anne  Jenkins,  been  made  aware,  by  cabalistic  or 
any  other  art,  that  Mr.  Clementson  and  his  daugh- 
ter Mary  were  coming  to  pay  them  a  visit,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  doors  of  that  venerable  mansion. 
For  though  it  is  certain  that  sundry  baskets  of  fine 
fruit,  together  with  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  game, 
continually  sent  froifi  the  Park,  in  the  joint  names 
of  the  squire  and  his  daughter,  had,  together  with 
a  little  sage  and  wholesome  reflection,  done  a  good 
deal  towards  convincing  the  two  sisters  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  the  squire  had  not  really  been  false- 
hearted, but  only  imprudent,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  his  motives  had  been  from  the  first  mistaken. 
Though  this  was  certainly  the  case,  the  closely-kept 
secret  of  Mr.  Vidal's  offer  to  Clara  rankled  in  their 
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lontlj  bo?ozn3,  and  rendered  die  wdUfomided  icport 
of  ihe  heiress  5  iniended  znaniige  so  cztiemdj  £§* 
airreeable  to  their  feeling?,  tbal  theaiglit  of  bs  wwm 
by  71 J  zceajis  an  honour  th^t  thej  widied  Ibr. 

During  the  continuance  of  die  iiilliimia  im  the 
house,  Mary  and  the  squire  both  hid  iqieatedly 
called,  but  without  intending  to  go  in,  and  tlie  jve- 
sc-nt  visit,  therefore,  took  them  enUzdj  hr  feuipdae. 
Before  ihev  were  let  in,  howerer,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  Clara  Maynard*8  feelings,  on  hesr- 
insr  of  the  projected  marriage  between  Mr.  Yidal 
and  the  i.eires.  were  not  in  die  least  degree  in 
un:=-jn  wi: -i  thc'Se  of  her  respected  relatiyes. 

The  )Ii»es  Jenkins  indeed,  knew  £ttle  or  ^"<<*""g 
of  the  real  nature  of  Mr.  yidal*8  valedictoiy  ma- 
noDUTrings.  Clara  had  mereljstated  to  diem,  without 
comment,  and  in  as  few  words  as  posnUe,  that  Mr. 
Vidal  bad  proposed  a  private  maixiage  to  ber,  iHiigIi 
she  had  rejected  without  giving  them  the  tionfale  of 
any  consuliation  on  the  subject,  as  she  mt  eoimnoed 
that  it  would  be  as  repugnant  to  dieir  fedings  as  to 
her  own.  In  this  they  bodi  dedaied  thai  she  bad 
done  them  no  more  than  josdoe;  and  when  die  a^ 
formed  them  of  the  solemn  prandae  of  saciecj  she 
had  given  him.  Miss  EUzabetb  readily  imaaisaJ  ibat 
it  should  bind  them  as  finnly  asbendf^  oatHSdcnng 
that  the  whole  affidr  could  neier  be  alhded  to  or 
remembered  without  the  deepert  mortification  on 
their  parts;  for  the  good  ladies  new  fidlypetaodbd 
that  die  unfortunate  Mr.  YkU  W9B  dm  mdm  of 
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some  cruel  and  avancious  tyranny  on  the  part  of  an 
uncle,  or  aunt,  or  some  other  atrocious  relation,  who 
bad  positively  refused  to  consent  to  the  marriage  on 
aocoimt  of  the  smallness  of  Clara's  fortune  and  ex- 
pectations. 

To  Clara  herself^  however,  the  affair  wore  a  very 
different  aspect. 

Till  the  report  of  Mr.  VidaVs  engagement  to 
Mary  Clementson  reached  her,  she  was  greatly  at  a 
loss  to  explain  to  herself  the  reasons  of  his  extraor* 
dinary  conduct;  but  that  explained  the  whole  mys- 
tery at  once,  and  Vidal  appeared  before  her  very 
nearly  in  his  true  colours,  though  there  were  some 
dark  shades  of  inequity  in  the  back  ground,  to  which 
she  had  not  penetrated. 

Par  different,  therefore,  were  her  feelings  towards 
her  pretty  neighbour  from  those  experienced  by  her 
two  aunts;  for,  whereas  they  considered  Mary  as 
having  robbed  their  niece  of  a  splendid  establish- 
ment, by  accepting  the  hand  of  her  (nobly)  rejected 
lover,  before  the  hopeful  influence  of  time  had  been 
permitted  to  do  its  conciliatory  work  on  the  hard 
heart  of  his  proud  relations,  she  looked  upon  the 
poor  little  heiress  as  about  to  be  made  the  victim  of 
her  own  wealth. 

Her  heart  really  ached  for  her,  and  much,  oh! 
very  much,  would  she  have  given,  could  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson and  his  daughter  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  what  she  felt  certain  was  the  real  character  of 
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Vidal,  without  her  breaking  her  aolenin  promise  in 
order  to  give  them  the  information. 

The  two  old  ladies,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  old  and  the  elderly  lady,  received  their  viatcn 
with  a  good  deal  of  stiffness,  which  their  kind  and 
cordial  manner,  however,  soon  obliged  them  to  re- 
lax, for  there  was,  in  &ct,  no  posability  of  lemrting 
the  squire's  friendly  unconsciousness  that  there  was, 
or  could  be  any  reason  in  the  worid  why  they  should 
not  be  as  good  friends  as  they  had  been  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

Clara's  manner  of  receiving  Mary  was  so  sweet, 
so  engaging,  so  attractive,  by  its  gentle  IdndnesB, 
that  the  young  heiress  was  delighted,  and  preferred 
a  request  in  a  wliisper  to  him  who  had  never  yet 
refused  any  request  of  hers,  that  Gara  might  be 
invited  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days  with  her. 

No  sooner  had  the  whisper  ended  than  the  aqnire 
instead  of  answering  Mary,  said  aloud:  **  My  dear 
neighbours,  do  you  think  you  have  influence  enough 
with  your  fair  niece  Clara  to  make  her  forgpve  1^ 
awkwardness  of  my  little  girl  (you must  stililet  me 
call  her  little  girl.  Miss  Elizabeth)  will  you  excuse 
her  awkwardness  in  making  me  the  speaker  of  her 
wishes  instead  of  being  so  herself,  and  prevail  on 
your  dear  Clara  to  return  with  us  to  the  park  fixr  a 
few  days?" 

The  two  aunts  looked  at  Gara,  and  Claa  looked 
at  the  two  aunts. 
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There  was  on  both  sicles  a  consciousness  too 
strongly  felt  to  require  any  words  to  explain  it,  that 
there  would  be  something  queer  in  Clara  Maynard's 
making  a  visit  of  intimacy  to  the  future  wife  of  Mr. 
Vidal. 

But  the  person  the  most  concerned  in  the  matter, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fair  Clara  herself,  had  nothing 
whatever  at  her  heart  to  render  any  such  feeling 
either  painful  or  lasting,  while  her  inclination  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  her  pretty  neighbour 
viras  gaining  ground  every  moment. 

Mary  saw  the  kind  glance  which  Ckra's  beautiful 
eyes  threw  upon  her,  while  she  was  waiting,  as  it 
seemed,  for  her  aunts  to  reply  to  the  question  which 
had  been  addressed  to  them,  and  no  longer  feeling 
timid  enough  to  wish  for  any  more  ambassadorial 
interference  in  the  business,  she  sprang  forward 
•with  the  youthful  warm-hearted  ardour  of  manner 
which  was  so  completely  her  own,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  Clara,  exclaimed:  ^*  I  must  leave  you, 
papa,  to  negotiate  my  pardon  with  the  Miss  Jen- 
kinses, but  I  must  deal  with  Clara  myself.  You 
are  my  prisoner !"  she  added,  playfully  keeping  pos- 
session of  her  arm.  "  Will  you  yield  if  I  promise 
you  quarter?  or  must  we  do  battle  imto  death?" 

**  I  yield,  I  yield !"  replied  Clara,  in  the  same 
gay  tone,  "  and  if  my  conqueror  will  only  give  me 
five  minutes  to  collect  my  harness  and  housings,  I 
will  follow  her  as  her  willing  thrall,  whithersoever  it 
shall  be  her  pleasure  to  lead  me." 
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After  this,  the  bosinesB  wis  settled  Leiween  the 
elders  of  the  two  houses  withoat  diflBcolty  or  ddsj, 
and  before  Miss  Mavnard  le-enteted  tlie  nttiiif^ 
Tooni  equipped  for  her  unexpected  expeditaon,  it 
had  boon  amn^cd  thut  Clara  should  remain  till  the 
end  of  the  week  at  Dalbujy,  when  her  two  amts 
were  to  bo  sent  for  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  that  thej 
might  be  on  the  spot  to  take  her  under  thor  pro- 
tection when  <he  drove  home  at  night. 

All  this  being  settled,  the  squire  led  Claim  to  the 
carrlis-e  :n  triumnh,  while  Manr,  escorted  by  a  SiGss 
Jenkins  on  each  side  of  her,  followed  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  before  she  reached  it,  ber  prettf, 
smiling,  cordial  thanksgiving  for  thdr  Idndneai,  in 
sutfoiing,  her  to  run  away  with  what  musi  be  so  voj 
precious  to  them,  went  far  towards  mdtingawmjaD 
that  had  been  curdling  in  the  diape  of  fimcied  ht- 
jury  round  their  hearts,  and  they  saw  ber  drive  awsy 
with  their  niece  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  seemed  a 
good  deal  to  astoniih  themselves;  foTy  when  tbey  bad 
retreated  into  the  house  and  doaed  the  door,  IGas 
Anne  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Ifiss  Eliadiedi  sasd 


'•  Is  it  not  odd,  sister?^ 

^^  Yes,  sister,  it  is  veiy  odd,"  waa  Ae 
acquiescent  reply.  "  CpoB  my  woid  and  bflBOor, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  stand  upcm.  mj  beaJ^  or  ay 
beek-* 

«' Well,  EUaheth,  tfaalk jot  eiKdy  ^vIh^I  fioL 
Perhaps,  sister,  we  ongbl  aol  to  Vmm  Isi  bar  gis* 
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said  Miaa  Anne,  wliile  a  shade  of  anxiety  succeeded 
to  the  smile  which  Mary  Clementson  had  left  upon 
her  brow. 

The  answer  she  received  to  this,  however,  was : 
"Nonsense,  Miss  Anne!  What  harm  did  that 
pretty,  innocent-looking  creature  ever  do  any  of  us? 
Bygones  ought  to  be  bygones;  and  so  let  them  be 
with  us,  in  God's  name.  The  old  gentleman  is  no 
bad  neighbour  after  all;  and  as  to  his  one  little  pet 
lamb  that  he  makes  such  a  fuss  about,  I  am  ready 
to  confess,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me,  that  she 
19  the  most  bewitching  little  imp  of  a  child  that  I 
ever  looked  upon  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
As  to  keeping  her  at  arm's  length  to  the  end  of  our 
days,  and  she  such  a  near  neighbour  too,  it  would 
be  no  more  possible  than  to  shut  out  the  sun.  So, 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  Miss  Anne,  you  will 
forgive  the  squire  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter." 

'*  Well,  I  do  believe  that  toill  be  the  best  way, 
and  that  is  what  I  will  do,"  replied  Miss  Anne. 

And  this  excellent  resolution  was  not  one  of  those 
which  are  sent  to  assist  the  formation  of  that  mosaic 
pavement,  that  is  said  to  be  ever  in  progress  in  the 
dwelling  which,  though  sometimes  alluded  to,  may 
not,  as  we  all  know,  be  ever  distinctly  "  named  to 
poUte." 
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C1LA.PTER  X. 

The  barriers  which  had  kept  Clara  Maynard  and 
Mary  Clementson  asunder  being  once  broken  downy 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  fail  of  becoming 
truly  attached  to  each  other  ;  and  the  iinlucky 
heiress  found,  when  it  was  nether  too  late  to  alter 
her  domestic  arrangements  in  consequence  of  tlie 
discovery,  that  it  is  more  convenient,  for  many  rea- 
sons, for  young  people  to  select  their  firiends  and 
associates  from  among  persons  in  their  own  stabon 
of  life,  than  out  of  it. 

She  was  pasitively  astonished  to  find  how  much 
more  she  was  at  her  ease  with  Miss  Majmard,  tlutn 
she  had  ever  been  with  Lucy  Dalton.  From  a  raj 
early  age  she  had  been  aware  that  a  word,  a  lookyi 
thoughtless  phrase,  were  enough  to  destroy  **  poor 
Lucy's"  happiness  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  the 
same  sweet  spirit  which  had  made  it  so  absolutdy 
necessary  for  Mary  to  have  some  female  friend  of 
her  own  age  to  love  and  make  much  of,  led  ho* 
after  the  coachman's  daughter  had  beea  establiAfld 
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in  that  capacity  {faute  de  mieux\  to  sacrifice  her 
own  will,  her  own  wishes,  and  her  own  whims, 
whenever  they  did  not  happen  to  be  the  will,  the 
wishes,  and  the  whims  of  her  companion  also. 

Nor  was  it  this  perpetual  bending  of  her  own  in- 
clinations before  those  of  another  which  produced 
the  chief  evil  of  the  ill-assorted  connexion  between 
them — for  Mary  could  easily  have  borne  that  with- 
out being  very  clearly  conscious  that  it  was  any  evil 
at  all — but  it  was  the  watchfulness  necessary  to 
guard  the  sensitive  dependant  from  any  feeling  of 
degradation,  which  sometimes  weighed  heavily  on 
her  spirits. 

Yet  even  this  never  came  to  the  sweet-tempered 
girl  in  the  shape  of  a  misfortune  of  her  own;  she 
suffered  from  it  greatly,  because  it  gave  her  the 
feeling  that  she  could  not  make  '^  poor  Lucy"  so 
happy  as  she  wished  to  do,  and  this  thought  often 
annoyed  her  cruelly. 

But  with  Clara  her  own  buoyant  light-heartedness 
was  all  restored  to  her;  she  was  as  gay  as  a  bird^ 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  racy  freshness  in  her  intel- 
lect, which  made  Clara  find  her  a  most  delightful 
companion,  though  she  had  none  of  the  deep  thought 
or  high  imaginings,  which  unconsciously  approached 
to  the  elevation  of  genius  in  herself. 

But  though  not  alike  in  temperament  or  elevation 
of,  character,  they  were  alike  in  firmness  of  principle 
and  purity  of  thought;  and  from  this  there  speedily 
azose  a  sentiment  of  true  and  genuine  affection  be- 
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by  one  imprudent  act,  render  himself  for  ever  and 
for  ever  incapable  of  vratching  over,  and  guarding 
£rom  all  ill,  the  lovely,  innocent,  light-hearted  being, 
who  so  fondly,  so  confidingly  hung  upon  him,  was 
terrible!  and  every  hour  passed  in  their  society 
made  it  more  so. 

At  lengthy  imable  to  endure  the  idea  of  returning 
home,  without  making  some  little  effort  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  which  she  looked  forward  to  with  such 
miserable  anticipations^  Clara  determined  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  Vidal,  when  she  and  Mary  should 
be  conversing  together  (it  was  a  subject  "^hich  as 
yet  had  never  been  alluded  to  between  them),  and 
she  flattered  herself  that  she  might  be  able,  without 
breaking  her  pledged  word,  to  make  some  general 
observations  on  the  indiscretion  of  hasty  marriages 
which  might  produce  effect.  She  managed  this 
admirably  well. 

The  moment  that  the  subject  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  Mary  could  give  her  entire  confidence 
to  her  new  friend,  without  appearing  to  intrude  it, 
she  did  so.  And  then  the  conversation  went  on  for 
0ome  minutes,  as  it  might  do  between  any  two 
young  ladies,  the  one  of  whom  expected  to  be  mar* 
ried  very  soon,  while  the  other  with  perfect  since- 
rity, protests  her  belief  that  she  is  not  in  the  least 
d^ree  likely  to  marry  at  all. 

"Ah!  Clara,"  said  Mary,  "I  cannot  think  tta*  at 
all  likely;  but  if  it  should  be  so,  or,  at  least,  till  the 
time  arrives  that  it  be  otherwise,  I  trust  that  you 
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will  not  be  cruel  enough  to  foxget  the  heart  yoa 
have  won  /i^e/'  and  Maiy  with  m  giaoefiil  and 
speaking  action,  preyed  her  white  hands  upon  her 
bosom. 

**  That,  I  never  can,  dearest  Maiy,"  replied  Miss 
^laynard.  "  I  have  never  had  opportunity,  nor  to 
say  truth,  inclination  either,  to  form  many  intimades, 
but  some  how  or  other  you  have  managed  to  make 
me  love  you  at  very  short  notice,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  escape  from  your  fiiscinations  very  eaaly.** 

"  Well  then,"  resumed  Mary,  gaily,  "  at  any  rate 
I  shall  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  happi- 
ness of  possessing  a  dear  female  friend,  which, 
whether  married  or  single,  must  always,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  very  essential  ingredient  in  a  happy 
Ufe." 

At  this  moment  Lucy  entered  the  room. 

Tliat  she  should  not  like,  or  bve  Miss  Maynard 
very  greatly,  was  perhaps  but  natural;  oonsidering 
tlmt  she  had  heard  Vidal  more  than  once  confeas 
that  he  kad  been  in  love  with  her,  and  sdll  thought 
her  extremely  beautiful;  she  had,  therefore,  left  her 
patroness  to  cultivate  this  new  fnendship,  withoat 
either  liindmnce  or  assistance  from  her;  taking  care, 
however,  to  prevent  her  absence  from  af^waring, 
in  the  eyes  of  Clara,  to  have  any  canae,  aave  that 
of  her  own  will,  by  fiequently  alhiding  to  the 
impossibility  she  felt  of  leafing  her  new  book  tiH 
she  had  finished  it. 

But  now  it  was  to  be  presmned,  thai  the  book 
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was  done  with;  for,  Miss  Dalton  not  only  entered 
the  room,  but  proceeded  to  arrange  her  little  steel 
vice  upon  the  table,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
netting  of  a  purse. 

Whether  her  entering  at  this  particular  moment 
was  the  result  of  inspiration,  or  whether,  as  she 
accidentally  passed  the  door,  her  ear  might  have  so 
nearly  approached  the  key-hole,  as  to  enable  her  to 
eatch  the  name  of  Vidal,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  her  being  there,  the 
young  ladies  to  whose  society  she  had  now  joined 
herself,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  change  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  on  her  account,  and 
Miss  Maynard  proceeded  to  say,  what  she  was  about 
to  do  when  she  entered,  in  reply  to  Mary. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  dear  Mary — ^not  even 
the  most  perfect  beau  ideal  of  married  life  would 
content  me,  unless  I  might  have  a  female  friend 
into  the  bargain.  But  though  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  having  a  husband,  should  prevent  you  from 
having  a  female  friend  also,  I  suspect  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  achieve  it,  than  if  there  were  no 
husband  in  the  case." 

*'  As  how?"  said  Mary,  who,  naturally  enough, 
did  not  understand  what  she  meant. 

**  As  thus,"  returned  Clara;  "I  think,for  instance, 
that  as  long  as  you  remain  in  single  blessedness, 
the  most  cautious  of  human  beings  would  not  be 
likely  to  object  to  a  pretty  considerable  degree  of 
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intimacy  with  jou — ^but  I  do  not  tidnk  it  follows 
that  people  would  feel  exactly  in  the  aame  way  if 
you  married  a  man  who  was  not  gencxally  known 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Why  now,  even  in  the 
case  in  point,  if  you  will  forgive  my  freedom  in 
saying  so,  even  in  the  case  of  your  manying  Mr. 
Vidal,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  gxeat  many 
people,  who  might  be  well  enough  diaposed  to  be 
intimate  with  you,  would  be  apt  to  aay  when  talk- 
ing about  it,  *  but  who  is  Mr.  Vidal  f  and  that,  yoa 
sec,  is  what  I  mean,  by  saying  that  it  may  not  be 
so  easy  to  form  friendahipe  after  marriagei  as 
before." 

Mary  Clcmcntson  coloured  and  started  as  Miss 
Maynard  pronounced  these  words,  and  repeated, 
scarcely  knowing  that  she  did  so,  "  Who  is  Mr. 
Vidal?'' 

^^  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Clara,  fidntly  samiling  and 
blushing  as  vividly  as  her  friend,  "  depend  upon 
it,  this  is  a  question  that  many  will  ask,  though 
not  absolutely  of  you — and,  in  my  opinion,  your 
dear  papa  must  take  care  to  be  ready  with  a  aatia- 
factory  answer,  or  the  good  people  will  never  be 
satisfied." 

<'  Who  is  Mr.  Vidal?'  thought  Mazy,  litting 
down  at  her  toilet-table,  when  it  was  time  to  dies 
for  dinner,  but  without  ringing  fiar  her  maid. 
'^  Surely  she  is  very  right.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  my  repeating  her  worda  to  pafMU  And 
ihisis  what  I  will  do/' she  added  in  dbntaolilof^y; 
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and  having  arrived  at  this  determination,  she  felt 
restored  to  her  usual  comfortable  feeling  of  constant 
reliance  upon  him,  and  rose  for  the  purpose  of  ring* 
ing  the  neglected  bell. 

But  before  she  reached  it,  Lucy,  with  long  accus-* 
tomed  freedom,  entered  the  room. 

*^  I  won't  detain  jou  a  moment,  dearest,  firom 
your  dressing  duties,  nor  myself  either/^  she  said; 
**  but  I  could  not  resist  coming  in  for  half  a  mo* 
ment  to  quiz  your  charming  new  friend,  the  least 
bit  in  the  world.  Not  but  what  she  is  a  most 
charming  person,  in  every  way,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  admire  her  quite  as  much  as  you  do,  but  yet^ 
Mary,  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  sub  rosa 
a  very  little,  at  her  little  fling  at  Mr.  Vidal's.  want 
of  title!" 

*'  His  want  of  title  ?  What  can  you  mean, 
Lucy?' 

"  Why,  did  you  never  hear  the  wicked  story  that 

Edith  Springfield  was  so  fond  of  telling  about  the 
beautiful  Miss  Maynard,  because  people  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  say  that  she  wanted  to  marry 
him  ?  and  that  the  eldest  of  her  aunts,  the  one  who 
is  always  talking  of  her  dear  mother  the  Lady 
Arabella,  you  know,  said  to  somebody,  when  his 
engagement  to  you  became  known,  that  she  would 
not  have  suffered  her  niece  to  accept  him  for  any 
consideration  in  the  world,  because  he  had  no  title, 
and  therefore,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
tell  who  he  really  was  ?    Don't  be  angry  with  mei 
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dearest  Mary !  I  dont  mean  to  be  iU-natored,  for 
I  like  her  cxccssiTelv,  but  if  yoa  bad  given  me  tiie 
world,  I  could  not  have  belped  ku^iing  at  beaxing 
that  beautiful  Miss  Majnard  go  oyer  again  so 
cleverly,  the  same  ground  tbat  tbe  old  ladies  bad 
been  trotting  upon  before  ber,  for  tbe  piupoae  of 
proving  to  you,  that  Lord  Bandal*8  intimate  fzioid 
was  a  mysterious  unknown  vagabond  !  After  all 
one  lias  heard  about  Miss  Majnard*a  partiality  to 
the  gentleman,  I  think  you  must  confeas  tbat  tbeie 
trof  something  droll  in  iL" 

'*  Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  I  shall  confess  no  sudi 
thing,"  replied  Mary,  ringing  ber  belL  "  Tbe  words 
were  merely  to  illustrate  ber  meaning,  when  she 
said,  that  friendships  were  not  so  eaaly  formed  after 
marriage  as  before  it.  And  I  dare  say  she  is  quite 
right,  though  it  never  struck  me  before.** 

^*  Well,  dearest,  don't  look  so  awfully  grave  about 
it,"  returned  Lucy,  kissing  ber  forehead,  *'or  I 
shall  think  I  have  really  made  yoa  angry,  which 
would  not  be  fair,  because  I  am  quite  certain,  tbat 
if  you  had  heard  Edith  Springfidd  miminlciiig  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jenkins,  when  she  was  eiqilaining,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  bearers,  bow  it  came  to  pas 
that  the  beautiful  Miss  Maynazd  bad  fuled,  at  last, 
in  securing  the  conquest  wbicb  bad  been  so  much 
\'aunted  at  first;  if  you  bad  only  beaid  tbia,  as  I 
did,  I  am  quite  sure  you  must  have  kngbed  toa" 

*'  I  am  sony  you  think  so,  Lucy,**  v^lied  the 
pretty  heiress,  rather  gravdy.     ^  Edith  Sfnqg- 
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field  IS  very  clever,  but  she  is  much  too  ill-natured  in 
her  gossipings  to  give  me  any  inclination  to  laugh.*' 

*'  Well,  well,  good  bye,  little  gravity.  You 
shan't  hear  any  more  of  Edith's  good  stories,"  re- 
turned Lucy,  gaily;  and  Mrs.  Marshall  entering  the 
room,  she  left  it  with  a  laughing  nod — ^but  not 
till  she  had  effected  the  purpose  for  which  she 
came  into  it,  which  purpose  was  to  sneer  away  any 
impression  that  the  words  of  Miss  Maynard  might 
have  made;  and  she  had  done  it. 

It  never  entered  the  head  of  Mary  Clementson 
for  an  instant,  that  Lucy  had  never  in  her  life 
heard  the  name  of  Vidal  mentioned  by  Miss  Edith 
Springfield,  and  knowing  how  very  notorious  a 
joke  throughout  the  neighbourhood  the  Miss  Jen- 
kins' love  of  title  had  become,  she  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  let  her  father's  name  be  joined  to  theirs  on 
such  a  subject.  "  Besides,"  thought  she,  **  if  I 
repeated  what  Clara  said,  by  way  of  a  grave  hint 
to  him,  it  would  certainly  look  as  if  I  doubted  his 
discretion  a  little." 

And  thus  poor  Clara's  effort  to  avert  the  danger 
of  her  friend,  failed  utterly ;  but  she  was  spared  the 
pain  of  knowing  it,  for  though  Mary  never  recurred 
to  the  subject  again,  she  had  shown  too  mtich 
emotion  when  the  warning  words  were  uttered,  not 
to  leave  a  very  reasonable  hope  on  her  mind  that 
they  might  be  profitably  remembered. 

The  five  days  of  this  pleasant  visit  flew  rapidly 
away,  and  so  did  the  weeks  which  intervened  bc- 
VOL.  ni.  N 
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r^^zz.  Mr.  ViLI's  liiiirnxre  for  TrfnBii:»,  and  ue 

I t:  .^-.'^  ...  k— i..  .A  «^e  \, tf^Tuwimn  psrrjr  kx  tat 

s:^=.-:-  :!:.«:-;.     2*Ir.  ^^:.ll.  indeed,  itIkb  r*V^g  lean: 
c:  'J: en:,  zj^l  declir^I  i}:as  Le  oocli  noc  lire  throofi 

::  lie  i-irk  :::  :i  <L&t  :r  nro;  bst  liis  kncR.  «  tbe 

Ii::j>:?f£..l=.  Iz  ^  lt::>:ir  v>  Lucj  he  expliiiied  lAi! 
tv  rj.-.-lLj.  -rri-^  ziire  ssoentT  liaa  was  isial  id 
rin;  i::  'zls  ^jt^mtt  -:xi.Lin&aoi:s.  thai  he  vas  ifali 
; :  r-in  z\:  rl=k  ::'  rz^zJnz  ker  after  so  lofii:  an  ab- 
fer.^c.  ztz.Ti  cTe*  i-:  .^rzea^lT  to  be  ieazed  as  xiKiat 
vt'liJi,  -:v:uli  inrTiullj  be  vpoo  tbem  as  the  paik. 
"  U:::>:-  in  L:=.I:n.  deaiess,*  he  added,  **a]l 
^i,7.i-:r  ::lit  >j  ej^v  :LT-:>ided.  f>r  I  hare  a  fiiead 
c:  -^1::>;:  hiufe  I  csn  s^£dr  meei  too,  noc  onlv 
'\~~iLiiui  icGiT  CI  c^irsTia^  iBjiaLiiz.  bm  whoe  we 
n^v  :.c  ^':li:  lo  iV/g  cTer  all  the  rnnhitadcMi  of  ar- 
rAT^rLien:?  -sfricn  i:  vill  be  neeeaaaij  for  ie  Id 

*•  He  nc?e  I  :>.Tig  of  the  pka  vUdt  I  Af^ylwij 
;:  T-^  in  :l  frni^cr  lesser,"*  he  fflwiiniifil,  **die 
iz.c^  I  :exl  -pasuaded  that  it  ia  the  beak 
aicp:.  Y:-ur  mques  lo  be  |»^«ittoil  ^ 
ccihcT  before  v*>u  ieave  the 
CO  cne.  Thai  von  vill  fiad  her 
is  mo  mat  return  to  damti;  aadif  dosbeaoy  job 
mus;  fee  some  peison  ia  anihwilj  at  Ae  avfln, 
and  ask  his  opinion  aa  to  her  bdajg  ia  m  afeiiB  of 
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mind  that  maj  authorise  her  idease;  if  the  answer 
be  in  the  affiimatiTe,  of  which  I  have  likewise  no 
doubt,  yoQ  must  declare,  j&sf,  your  aideat  desire 
to  watch  over  her  yonraelf;  and  next,  the  impos- 
nlolity  of  your  taking  this  charge  upon  jou,  without 
the  BBfoatance  of  your  kind  and  generous  fiiend  the 
squire. 

' '  And  then,  dearest,  will  follow  your  appeal  to  the 
kindness  and  genero^ty  of  both  &^er  and  daughter, 
which  will  be  liberally  answered,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
out  of  the  obvious  difficulty  arismg  fiiom  the  question 
of  what  ia  to  become  of  the  young  lady's  com- 
panion, when  the  young  lady  is  married. 

"  This  part  of  the  bnsiness  once  arranged,  all  will 
be  plain  euling  before  us;  you  and  your  mother 
will  occupy  the  prettiest  abode  I  can  find  for  you, 
^ther  in  London,  or  very  near  it;  and  there,  oi 
Tciy  near  it,  I  shall,  when  once  safely  married,  take 
the  liberty  of  being  as  much  with  my  fair  idol,  as 
my  ever  and  for  ever  adored  Lucy  will  permit.  I 
really  see  nothing  in  any  part  of  this  arrangement 
which  does  not  promise  welL  It  explains  your 
leaving  them  moMt  satisfactorily.  The  necessity  of 
the  best  medical  advice  for  your  mother,  points  out 
London  as  the  properest  place  of  abode;  and  all 
fears  of  any  trouble  that  the  old  lady  herself  might 
give  us,  are  neutralised  by  our  knowing  how  veiy- 
easy  it  is  to  put  her  Aon  du  eomiat, 

"  In  short,  my  angd,  the  future  snules  upon  us; 
n2 
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and  if  it  be  not  our  own  faults,  I  see  years  of  hap- 
piness and  unlettered  enjoyment  for  us  both;  nor 
hliould  I,  my  Lucy,  be  in  the  least  degree  8a^ 
prised,  if,  as  a  sort  of  tour  de  farce^  I  Trere  to  haT9 
the  triumph  of  receiving  my  adored  mistress  as  a 
visiter  nt  the  park !  Your  mother,  you  know,  to 
be  left,  of  course,  in  tlie  most  careful  hands;  and 
my  Lucy  so  atfectionately  anxious  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood,  that  she  shall  accept  the 
earnest  invitation  with  delight!  Would  not  this 
be  delicious,  dearest?" 

The  letter  from  which  this  passage  is  an  eztncl 
was,  ns  usual  between  the  correspondents,  a  veij 
long  one,  and,  as  usual,  conveyed  to  the  hands  of 
Lucy  by  her  friend  tlic  faithful  footman. 

Within  three  weeks  after  it  was  leceived,  the 
long-fixed  time  for  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
London  arrived. 

The  tearful  governesses  bade  a  long  fiuewell  to 
the  luxurious  home  which  had  so  long  sheltered  them, 
and  the  good  squire  and  his  daughter  turned  away 
from  it  with  spirits  not  much  more  gay;  but  Locj 
stepped  lightly  into  the  carriage  after  them,  for  die 
had  accurately  and  successfully  obeyed  the  inatmo- 
tions  of  her  beloved. 

She  had  seen  her  mother,  who  ather  was,  ov 
seemed  to  be,  totally  ignorant  of  the  share  whicll 
she  had  had  in  her  incaicexationi  and  had  obbuned 
a  certificate  from  the  physuaan  of  the  estsMislimanft 
permitting  her  removal  whenever  it  suited  lur 
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fneiids  to  receive  her.  Nor  was  tliia  all  the  bu^aeaa 
■he  had  got  through.  She  had  ' '  opened  her  heart," 
as  she  called  it,  both  to  the  squire  and  his  daughter 
on  the  subject  of  her  feelitiga  respecting  her  un- 
happy mother. 

"  To  watch  and  attend  upon  her,"  she  said,  "  is 
my  first  duty,  and  I  should  never  sleep  in  peace  if 
Z  neglected  it.  The  change  in  my  position  will 
indeed,  be  dreadful,  but  I  must  learn  to  bear  it, 
and  it  cannot  lead  to  feelings  eo  bitter  as  those 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  pangs  of  conscience 
if  I  shrank  from  it.  Ab  to  the  meanB  of  existence," 
she  continued,  with  a  aigh,  "  I  must  seek  to  find 
them  by  giving  daily  lessons,  perhaps  I  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  settled  situation  as 
daily  governess,  where  the  hours  of  attendance  may 
be  such  as  to  permit  my  giving  some  portion  of  my 
time  to  her." 

"  Nothing  of  that  sort  will  be  necessary,  my  good 
girl,"  said  the  squire,  greatly  touched  by  the  high 
feelings  and  excellent  principles  thus  displayed, 
and  perhaps  too,  a  little  pleased,  as  Vidal  had  pre- 
dicted, by  this  easy  mode  of  arranging  a  separation 
■which  he  had  previously  felt  to  bo  both  necessary 
and  difGcult,  "  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  at  all 
necessary.  You  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  my 
^ughter  during  her  childhood,  and  now  that  she  is 
a  woman  you  will  not  find  her  likely  to  forget  it. 
I  intend  in  conformity  with  het  wishes  and  my  own 
to  settle  a  hundred  a  year  on  you,  Lucy,  for  your 
life,  and  another  hundred  a  year  upon  your  mother 
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for  hers,  which,  if  you  live  togeAia,  as  you  veiy 
properly  intend  to  do,  vnJl  I  hqpe  enable  you  to 
live  comfortably." 

That  Lucy's  gratitude  was  expressed  in  the  most 
ardent  and  touching  manner  is  too  much  beyond 
the  reach  ot*  doubt  to  make  any  detailed  mention  of 
it  necessary;  but  it  is  but  jusdoe  to  her  talents  to 
observe  that  even  the  squiie  himself,  although 
cenainly  not  particularly  partial  to  her,  could  not 
help  impresdng  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  the  fint 
with  which  he  had  ever  honoured  her,  as  he  replied, 
**  Say  no  more  about  it,  my  dear.  You  are  a  good 
rirl,  and  vou  deserve  it-'* 

c  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  waa  exactly  oae  week  after  the  departure  of 
&e  Clemeateon  family  for  London,  that  Arthur 
Lexington,  having  done  every  thing  that  either  his 
own  wisdom,  or  that  of  the  faithful  Martha  Squabs 
could  suggest,  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  hia 
aunt,  arrived  at  Compton,  afler  an  absence  of  more 
than  four  months. 

He  reached  his  lodgings  at  six  o'clock  in  tlie 
evening,  but  left  them  again  within  an  hour  after- 
wards, to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Norman- 
Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  reception 
he  received  at  Fairy  Ring;  it  was  so  cordial,  in- 
deed, so  full  of  affectionate  gratitude  for  the  promp- 
titude with  which  the  visit  was  made,  that  Lexing- 
ton could  not  bear  to  leave  the  old  gentleman  under 
the  lalse  impression  that  this  extraordinary  eager- 
ness was  occaraoned  purely  by  his  affection  for  him, 
and  he  therefore  stopped  him  short  in  hie  expres- 
noiu  of  gratitude  by  exiclaiming, 
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"  Kot  SO,  not  so,  mj  dear  old  iriend.  Let  me 
tell  you  the  truth  at  once.  I  should  not  be  in 
Shropsliirc  at  all,  or  if  there,  t  ehould  not  lie  st 
your  house,  were  it  not  for  a  sentiment  Btronger 
still,  my  dear  Mr.  Norman,  than  even  my  hfe-long 
affection  for  you.  Yet  it  was  your  letter  that  brouglit 
mc  home,  for  I  found  in  it  what  I  suspect  j-ouncrer 
intended  it  sliould  contain,  namely,  a  gleam  of  hope 
upon  a  subject  which  I  have  been  spending  jean 
in  teaching  myself  to  contemplate  with  despair." 

"  You  st^ak  in  riddles,  my  dear  boy,"  returned 
tlic  old  gentleman.  "  My  letter  contained  nothing, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  but  a  little  idle  gossip  about 
our  neighbours,  a  little  grumbling  about  my  own 
gout,  and  an  honest  assurance  that  I  was  very  ^- 
ccrely  yours;  under  which  of  these  heads  was  it, 
Arthur,  that  the  Pandora  treasure  lay?" 

"  The  first,  Mr.  Normnn.  It  was  conveyed  de- 
cidedly by  what  you  class  as  gosnp  about  joat 
neighbours.  But  you  must  unsay  timt  terrible  worn 
idle,  at  least  if  idle  means  untrue." 

*'  No,  it  does  not  mean  that,  Arthur,  at  leiaH> 
£ir  as  I  am  concerned.  I  totally  forget  what  I  ilid 
write  about,  but  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  whatorer 
it  was,  I  believed  it  to  be  true  when  I  wrote  it." 

"  IJut  do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  still,  Mr.  ^'o^ 
man  ?  Do  you  believe  tliat  Mr.  Vidal  is  gwig  >o 
be  married  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  ClemeatooD, « 
Dalbury?" 

"  Yea,  most  certainly  I  do  believe  it,"  replied  at 
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old  friend,  "  and  when  I  tell  you  tiiat  tlie  pretty 
fittle  hcireaa,  her  father,  and  suite,  all  set  off  for 
Ltmdon,  exactly  a  week  ago  this  very  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  wedding  clothes,  execuliDg  set- 
tlements, and  all  other  necessary  preliminaries  for 
the  marriage,  I  suppose  you  will  believe  it  too." 

"  Then  it  is  not  true  that  he  ever  admired  Miss 
Maynard?"  said  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Norman,  laughing.  "  I  suspect  you  go 
a  little  too  fast  there.  Indeed,  if  I  speak  the  trutJi, 
I  must  say  that  I  know  you  do,  for  he  was  rather 
more  confidential  to  me  on  the  suhject,  than  it  is 
usual  for  gentlemen  of  his  age  to  be  with  gentle- 
men of  mine;  and,  entre  nous,  Arthur,  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  beheve  that  nothing  but  the  beaux  ymx 
of  little  Mary  CIcmentson's  coMsette  could  have  ena- 
bled him  to  overcome  his  passionate  admiration 
for  the  beauty  of  the  Town  Head  House." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  my  dear  sir?"  cried  Lex- 
ington, strongly  agitated.  "  Is  it  possible  that  this 
man,  this  Yidal,  can  have  dared  to  address  her, 
and  then  changed  his  purpose?" 

"  Your  question  is  an  embarrasaing  one,  Arthur," 
replied  Mr.  Norman.  "  I  do  believe  that  my  geo- 
logical friend  did  pay  Mi^  Maynard  a  great  deal 
more  than  ordinary  attention;  and,  if  you  will  un- 
derstand it  merely  as  the  expression  of  my  own 
belief,  unauthorised,  remember,  by  any  positive 
communication  on  the  subject  on  his  part,  I  will 
honestly  add,  that  I  think  he  proposed  to  her,  and 
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I  2I50,  but  ur-?n  no  bener  authority,  beliere  he  wss 
accc p:ei.     Tr.ac  5«?metliing  paaecd  between  him  and 
o'^  eld  frienl?  st  the  Town  Head  House,  wliich 
le::  a  htczi-^  K^Iicg  cf  oSence,  nay,  a  strong  sense 
of  ir.jury  on  :r.e  mind  of  Miss  Elizabeth,  I  am  quite 
cvr:^:n.  ani  I  ^uspeci.  moreover,  that  fi>r  some  lea- 
Si.-n  or  other.  5::e  dx:?  not  chooEe  to  cxpnag  all  she 
i\:v]i  c::  rhe  suljeci,  tor  in  her  conveisation  with 
me,   I    dotectei    niiny    symptoms  of  longing  to 
abufo  rini,  £.nd  nij.r*y  symptoms  of  very  evident 
K^straiz:  ujvn  hcrsel:*.  to  prevent  her  doing  it.    Bat 
when,  i:  lor-r:':!.  I  ^kcd  her  if  ^  knew  of  the 
gre^:  niaicii  ho  wis  giing  to  make,  she  flew  off  in 
a  zsjiz^rZLZ  :o  :he  imhesi  part  of  the  room,  saying, 
h:  wevor.  boi'.re  sho  left  me,  *  I  diaU  be  gteatlj 
orl:  jed  :o  y  :u.  Mr.  Xjrman,  if  you  will  never  men- 
ri:n  :h:i:  r-ersoa  5  ni^ie  to  me  agun.    I  am  boond 
bv  3  rro:::iio  n::  to  sav  all  I  know  of  him,  bat  that 
is  no  rv.2>:3  wb.y  I  should  submit  to  be  pesieicd  bj 
ketirlnj:  his  detestable  name.'     Now  this,  Aithor, 
in  ccnj  unction  widi  the  fact,  that  daring  the  be- 
ginning cf  our  ge<:*locicaI  intimacy  he  was  perpetU" 
ally  croas^xamir.ir.j'  me  on  the  prolbaUe  fortune  of 
Mis  MaynjLxd,  and  that  during  the  latter  part  of  it 
he  never  mentioned  her  name,  but  b^gan,  bj  gentk 
d^rces.  to  insinuate  his  hopes  of  oblauiiDg  Ae 
pretty  hoin?se.  leads  me  Teiy  Strang  to  soapeek 
that  Mr.  Vidal's  devotum  to  oatmal  adeaee  is  Ae 
best  side  of  his  character,  and  diat  Lcsd  BanU 
has  intzoduccd  to  the  iieiigliboiiiiiood  a 
iriio  is  more  accomplished  thaa 
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"  Who,  and  -what  is  he?"  demaQded  Lexington, 
ahrnptly. 

"  Na  J ,  tn  J  dear  Arthur,  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  can  ttiU  you,"  rephed  the  well-bom  old  genUeman* 
with  a  slight  Bhiug.  '*  We  must,  however,  of  course, 
take  it  for  granted  that  Lord  BAndal  knows  some- 
thing about  him,  and  we  must  hope  that  our  worthy 
neighbour,  Clementson,  knows  a  great  deal  more. 
But  his  lordship  set  off  for  Ireland  before  this  great 
marriage  was  pubUcly  announced,  and  he  has  there- 
fore escaped  the  questioning  which  would  have  been 
sore  to  fall  upon  him,  had  he  been  here.  And  as 
fat  the  squire,  he  is  such  a  singular  original,  that 
it  is  impos^ble  to  feel  aiu-c  that  he  has  taken  all 
the  precautions  in  this  matter  which  every  other 
man  would  feel  necessary.  He  b  as  unsuspicious 
as  a  good  child,  hut  as  wilful  as  a  naughty  one." 

This  discussion  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Clement- 
vaa  might  have  had  some  interest  for  Arthur,  had 
it  arisen  at  another  moment,  but  now  be  had  no 
ears  for  it,  no  coraprehenrion  for  any  thing  but  the 
painful  fact  that  his  own  aituatJon  with  respect  to 
Clara  appeared  to  be  more  uncertain  than  ever. 

As  abruptly  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  ob- 
servance due  to  his  valued  old  friend,  the  harassed 
and  dispirited  Arthur  took  his  leave;  and  notwilh- 
Btanding  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  in  bed  since 
he  left  Paris,  he  walked  as  slowly  as  it  was  well  poft- 
eibld  he  could  do  from  Fairy  King  to  his  own 
abode. 
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Bu:  ::.-?  rime  tnus  spent  iru  not  lost  He  le- 
^•:e•v.:^!,  hy  :l:o  calm  light  of  the  wintiy  moon,  ctcit 
c:rcun:5:.-ir..-o  rY  his  situatioii  lelatiTe  to  CIati,  ind 
t-::'v:  ro  :.e  1.  v  down  to  rest  he  lud  decided  upon  the 
line  ^.  :^  c.  :iiuc:  he  would  punue,  with  a  stetdines 
of  purTvfe  which  c;;ilined  his  nerreSi  ind  fTiihlfd 
h:r.:  :o  ^1v.-.T'  n::re  soundlr  than  he  had  done  anoe 
he  7v..vivei  iho  sriuiiing  letter  of  Mr.  Nonnan. 

Or*  :hv  ;\'l:wiaj  morning  he  went  to  par  his 
:rr.r-:r:..:.:  vis::  a:  ihe  Town  Head  House  at  anetrif 
h:ur.  Hv  knew  the  hi;bits  of  the  family,  and  that 
th_-  Ir  r:  r..:n:ei::  for  catching  Gan  alone  was  im- 
n-.-:I:-:.'.y  :-::or  breikust,  when  Mis  Elizaheth 
:n\Mr!^*.  .y  ^l^:s^x•nicd  to  the  kitchen,  and  Miss  Anne 
r:r.:i:r-.  .1  :  ■  :::e  nower-^arden,  which  it  was  one  of 
t:.c  L :.:.:*  viclijhti  of  her  tcit  innocent  life  to  keep 
in  rk.r.'lv:  order,  let  the  season  of  the  Tear  be  what 
2t  wj.;;. :. 

T:.-:-  T  Ln  isswered  perfectly;  the  two  annts  were 
Very  5^:..'.y  cccupied  in  the  manner  abore  men- 
t::ncd.  :i::.:  Cl^ra  w^is  found  by  him  flitting  akne  in 
their  w::::tr  parlour. 

Y:\-:  i'lcci  of  his  sudden  entrance  upon  Claia 
r.::/n:  :.:.vc  connrmod  all  his  former  shadowy  and 
u::pr:f::..'/.e  hopes  as  to  his  not  being  an  olged  of 
penVv::  ir.  iiiierence  to  her.  had  he  himadf  been  ia 
a  cocdiii.n  to  n^m:irk  any  thing  dearly;  but  ba 
i>[?ally  v.-s  r.:t.  He  had  come  there  leaolBldy  de- 
torn:::::.:  to  ao:  in  direct  ooBtndictaaa  to  cfvc^ 
thin.:  :'u:  he  had  been  &ncjia|g  waa  Boafc  ^kX 
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and  most  noble  during  the  lost  three  or  four  miser- 
able years  of  bis  existence,  and  he  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  return  to  his  solitary  home  till  lie  bad 
learned,  with  all  the  certainty  that  Clara's  own  voico 
could  give  him,  whether  there  vas  any  chance  that 
his  life  might  one  day  become  as  dear  as  it  wus  now 
distasteful  to  him. 

With  such  mighty  matters  in  his  thoughts,  he 
Bcaicely  felt  as  if  he  saw  the  objects  before  him, 
and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  desperate  promptitude, 
which  happily  saved  Clara  the  suffering  which  a 
vain  struggle  for  composure  might  have  coat  her, 
that  he  instantly  said,  after  taking  the  hand  which 
with  habitual  friendliness  was  almost  mechanically 
extended  to  him,  and  leading  her  to  a  choir, 
"  Clara ! — Miss  Maynard ! — it  is  too  late  now  for 
dthcr  of  UB  to  examine  whether  my  conduct  was  as 
wise  as  I  intended  to  make  it,  when  I  determined 
to  endure  all  the  misery  that  a  hopeless  attachment 
con  bring,  rather  than  risk  the  leading  you  to  marry 
a  man  who  was  too  poor  to  place  you  in  the  aitua- 
tion  in  life  that  you  ought  to  fill.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  done  better  had  I  placed  the  question  in  your 
hands,  instead  of  enduring  all  I  have  endured,  without 
even  having  had  the  consolation  of  believing  that  any 
feeling  as  tender  as  pity  was  felt  for  me.  But  the 
past  is  beyond  recall.  I  meant  to  act  honourably 
towards  you,  and  it  may  be  that  I  have  only  acted 
liarbarously  towards  myself.  There  was  a  point, 
however,  beyond  which  I  had  no  strength,  no  cou* 
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rage  to  go.  Since  your  vezy  childhood,  Clara,  I 
have  loved  you  passionately,  and  have  endured  the 
daily  martyrdom  of  leaving  you  ignorant  of  my 
affection.  But  when  I  saw  another  addreaa  yon, 
my  resolution  failed;  it  was  more  ihan  I  could 
endure,  and  I  fled.  While  abroad  I  learned 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Norman,  that  the  man 
whom  I  believed  to  be  your  favoured  and  accepted 
lover  was  on  the  point  of  manying  Mias  Clement- 
son.  The  only  strong  sensation  of  pleasure  whidi 
I  have  known  for  years  was  produced  by  this  letter 
of  ]Mr.  Norman's.  But  it  was  a  pleasure  that  could 
not  last ;  nay,  the  very  intensity  of  it  convinced  me 
that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  any  thing  approach- 
ing tranquillity  for  me,  till  I  had  learned  from  your 
own  lips  whether — Miss  Maynard,  forgive  the  mad- 
ness of  the  question — ^you  would  give  up  eveiy 
hope  of  a  suitable  establishment  in  lifSs,  in  order  to 
become  my  wife?" 

This  speech  was  uttexed,  not  with  vehemence, 
but  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the  manner  of  one 
who,  being  engaged  in  a  desperate  race,  feela  diaft 
if  he  stops  he  must  falL 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  aay  that  Qaa  May- 
nard was  greatly  agitated  aa  ahe  Katened  to  Um-^ 
so  greatly  indeed,  that  she  might  perhaps  have  be* 
lieved  herself  unable  to  speak  in  letam^  had  ahe  not 
seen  the  almost  frightful  paleness  of  Azdun^a  ooine 
tenancc.  That  altered,  agitated  &oe  ao  touohfid 
and  terrified  her,  that  she  haiitwind  to  idieve  hia 
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fiom  the  misery  of  doubt,  which  she  so  well  knew 
how  to  appreciate,  with  an  eagerness  that  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  mother  anxious  to  snatch  her 
child  from  a  state  of  danger  and  sufiering. 

"I  would  I  I  would!"  she  exdaimed.  But  she 
could  say  no  more,  for,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
sobbed  violently  and  almost  hysterically,  from  ex- 
cess of  agitation. 

"  Oh,  Clara !  my  own,  own  Clam,"  cried  Lexing- 
ton, in  agitation  scarcely  less  vehement  than  her 
own,  "  have  I  indeed  been  torturing  you  while  be- 
lieving that  I  waa  only  torturing  myself  ?  Clan, 
have  you  reaUy  loved  me?  and  is  it  posuble  you 
can  love  me  still?' 

"Yes,  yes,  I  have!  it  is  possible.  Believe  oil 
that  you  wish  to  believe  respecting  my  affection  for 
you.    But  never  let  me  see  you  look  bo  pale  again." 

Iiexington  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  fall  at  a 
lady's  feet,  nor  was  Clara  the  sort  of  woman  to  ex- 
pect it.  Nay,  if  either  party  had  knelt,  it  would 
have  been  probably  the  lady,  rather  than  the  gen- 
tleman. Por  there  was  something  in  the  noble, 
thoughtful,  dignified  countenance  of  Arthur,  now 
that  emotjons,  which  at  length  had  got  the  victory, 
were  written  on  it,  which  ejected  Clara  to  a  de- 
gree that  lefi  her  little  power  over  herself. 

That  countenance  that  she  had  studied  with  such 
hopeless,  yet  such  enduring  love,  for  eo  large  a  por- 
tion of  her  life,  to  see  it,  as  she  did  now,  pale  as 
death,  and  telling  with  such  solemn  power  of  elo- 
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qiicncc  the  overpowering  feelings  of  the  soul  within 
— leelings  inspired  by  her,  who  had  almost  petri- 
fied lior  own  heart  with  the  belief  that  he  looked 
upon  her  with  indifference.  Thexe  was  something 
in  this  transition  that  entirely  subdued  her,  and  she 
looked  at  him  with  tenderness  as  undisguised,  as  it 
was  unfeigned,  while  the  tears  continued  to  flow 
copiously  from  her  beautiful  eyes. 

At  that  moment  Lexington  saw,  and  felt,  the 
whole  truth.  He  saw  and  felt  that  he  had  been 
torturing  her,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  been  torturing 
himsoh*.  He  saw  and  felt  that  he  had  dimmed  the 
blight  morning  of  her  life  by  making  her  endure 
the  gnawing  grief  produced  by  believing  that  where 
she  had  bestowed  her  precious  love,  she  had  met 
no  love  in  return.  And  deep  within  his  soul 
sank  the  vow  which  he  breathed  as,  taking  her 
marble-cold  hands  in  his,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh! 
my  Clara !  May  I  cease  to  live  when  I  cease  to 
contribute  to  thy  happiness! — Oh!  listen  to  me 
while  I  swear^  not  only  to  love  thee  for  ever  and 
for  ever — for  thousands  might  utter  that  vow,  nor 
run  any  risk  of  breaking  it,  but  that  thy  will  diall 
be  my  will,  thy  wishes  my  wishes,  and  thy  woid 
my  law,  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live;"  and  then, 
first  pressing  her  joined  hands  to  his  heart,  he  threw 
his  arm  round  her,  drew  her  gently  towaiJg  him, 
and  impressed  love's  fizst  fervent  kiss  upon  her 
lips- 

But  to  his  hozTor  he  Mi  that  die  wae  eoU  aaA 
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aotjonlcss.  She  had  fainted  in  his  anus.  He  yraa 
lightened ;  jet  he  knew  that  Btrong  emotion  will  pro- 
luce  such  an  effect,  and  as  he  laid  her  tenderly  on 
he  sola,  and  contemplated  the  statue-like  pcrfccdou 
if  her  features,  his  alarm  was  not  strong  enough  to 
onquer  the  lapturc  of  happj  love  with  which  he 
inng  over  her.  Removing  the  curb  from  her  fair 
breheod,  bo  sprinkled  bcr  face  cofuouslj  from  a 
jlass  of  water  that  had  been  placed  on  the  table 
(or  her  drawing,  and  then  watched  with  tender,  but 
patient  anxiety  for  those  dear  eyes  to  open,  wherein 
he  hoped  again  to  read  that  pure,  confiding  avowal 
of  love,  which  had  just  converted  the  most  de- 
sponding, to  the  most  triumphant  state  of  existence. 
The  shock  occasioned  by  the  cold  water  speedily 
produced  its  usual  effect.  Clam  shuddered,  and 
opened  Iier  eyes.  She  opened  them  and  looked  at 
I<exington;  but  all  the  sofl  beaming  light  which 
they  had  seemed  to  emit  but  a  moment  before,  was 
gone.  She  no  longer  gazed  upon  him  with  that 
innocent  look  of  unchecked  love,  which  had  so 
lately  warmed  him  into  new  life.  The  whole  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  changed;  the  brow  was 
contracted  as  if  by  pain,  oi  punful  thought,  and 
she  placed  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  hide 
liim  from  her  sight. 

*'  Are  you  ill,  my  beloved?"  he  said,  anxiously 
hanging  over  her.  "  Shall  Hannah,  shall  your  aunts 
come  to  you?" 

The  only  answer  was  a  heavy  sigh.   Clara  turned 

TOt.  ni.  o 
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away  her  head,  pressing  it  against  the  back  of  the 
sofu,  and  cxclEumcd :  "  Leave  me  I  leave  me !" 

Lexington  now  became  seriously  alaimed.  He 
began  to  think,  that  in  hia  aversenesa  to  permit  at^ 
one  to  witness  the  eacred  emotions  of  such  a  heait 
as  Clara's,  he  hod  made  light  of  an  indisposition 
which  might  have  more  serious  consequences  than 
he  had  anticipated,  and  he  rapidlj  and  violently 
rang  the  bell. 

Hannah  and  her  assistant  were  in  the  room  in  a 
moment,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  appeared  immediately 
afterwards. 

"  Grauous  Heaven !"  exclumed  the  latter, "  what 
hashappcncd?  Mr. Lexington!  Mydearsir!  Ho« 
long  have  you  been  returned  from  foreign  parts? 
I  did  not  know  you  were  come  home.  Dear  me ! 
dear  me !  what  can  have  happened  to  our  dsriing 
niece !  What  is  it,  Mt.  Lexington?  Can  you 
explain  to  me  whet  Ja  the  matter?' 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Mi»  Jenkins,"  replied  At 
thur,  "  that  if  you  would  open  the  windows,  and 
perhaps  give  her  some  stunnlant— a  little  sal  v<di- 
tilc,  or  something  of  that  sort,  yoa  would  find 
that  tlie  faintnesB  would  go  off." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not  choose  to  trust  to  mjsdA 
Mr.  Lexington,  in  what  concerns  the  health,  and 
perhaps  the  life  of  Clara,"  tepUed  Miaa  Jcnkiiu. 
"  I  shall  send  for  Mr.  Simmons  directly.  I  nerer 
saw  her  in  this  way  before,  and  I  canies  tlut  I  •■ 
a  good  deal  frightened." 
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But  before  this  Tesolution  had  been  acted  upon, 
Clara  msed  herself  from  her  recumbent  position, 
and  though  still  very  pale,  she  spoke  with  apparent 
composure  as  she  said:  "  I  really  b^  your  pardon, 
my  dear  aunt,  and  Mr,  Lexington's  also;  but  I  was 
overcome  by  a  sensation  of  faintness  for  a  moment; 
and  whenever  this  happens,  people  always  tell  you 
that  you  ought  to  lie  down.  That  is  all,  I  assure 
you." 

Lexington  whose  face  was  almost  as  colourless  as 
her  own,  looked  at  her  with  great  anxiety,  but  her 
aunt  seemed  perfectly  satiafied. 

"  Thank  God,  my  dear,  that  it  is  no  worse,"  she 
said.  "  If  that  is  all,  I  think  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  would  be  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden. 
You  may  go  back,  Hannah,  and  you  too,  Betty,  to 
the  ironing-board.  And  now  I  have  got  over  my 
fright,"  she  added,  "  I  must  shake  hands  with  you, 
Mr.  Lexington.  You  are  welcome  back  to  Comp- 
ton,  air.     How  long  have  you  been  returned?" 

"  I  returned  last  night.  Miss  Jenkins,"  he  replied, 
his  eye  atill  anxiously  directed  towards  Clara. 

"  I  cannot  compliment  you  much  upon  your 
good  looks,"  resumed  Miss  Jenkins.  "  But,  per- 
haps, you  found  the  long  journey  too  fatiguing  for 
you?" 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  civility  of  an  old  lady 

obtdn  a  suitable  return  with  a  more  painfiil  effort 

from  a  young  gentleman,  than  it  now  cost  Arthor 

o2 
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L<;x:r.r::n.  is  Le  replic^i.  "  Yes,  ma'axn;  it  was  very 

•  «     ■      •■ 
♦.» •«  »«•  •  -^  -• 

Bu:  novor.  pcriiir^,  was  the  mind  of  a  jonng 
n.o::  in  a  mere  f  ti:::!\J  state  of  alarm  and  confusion 
than  wj^  hii  at  iba:  moment.  Tbat  some  obstadct 
s«:c:e  di:nc::l:y,  which  t  ?  Clara's  mind  seemed  fatal, 
tac  r.:5r.oi  acr:??  Lcr  momoiy,  to  Uigfat  the  hopes 
c:"l:arrir.c<5  wrici:  i:>:v  had  both  seoned  to  hul 
ir::!:  cr/.al  ::t,  5<x:r.oi  certain:  and,  notwithstand- 
ir.z  all  I  i?  I-nc-^iuiie*.:  self-conunand,  he  felt  as  if 
l:o  cculi  r.::  tn/.ure  the  suspense  occaskmed  by  the 
r7»;5c-v>?  cf  the  ^-r  r.hv  Miss  Elizabeth  much  lonser. 
Clara,  rorhar?.  was  awaie  that  some  such  fedin^ 
rf  ir:rcdi:nce  was  caturaL  for  die  said,  "If  Mr. 
Lcxin^rn  wiZ  give  me  his  arm,  I  will  try  your 
recir-:.  aunr. 

••  Do.  n:v  dear,  c: !"'  replied  the  old  lady,  kindly 
aviiir.^.  •■  bu:  I  shall  no:  let  you  go  np-stairSp  Clara, 
lcr  Tour  cl:ak  and  tonnet,  nor  dnll  I  let  you  go 
oat  wiihcut  then:.  Hannah  shall  be  here  with 
them  in  a  moment.** 

Miss  Elliraixth  clo^od  ihe  door  behind  her  as  die 
SToke.  and  then,  wiuhjut  an  instant  €£  fintkerde- 
lay.  Clam  said.  ''  For  one  short  foigetful  moment* 
Arthur  Lojdn^cn.  I  £tccied  that  the  gvealeat  Im^ 
piness  which  this  world  could  bestow  lay  befine  me. 
Bu:  a  hateiul.  a  faul  recfJlectMn,  rndbm  me  fed 
that  I  am  not  wonhy  of  yon.  To  •tJ*^*  diia  to 
you  is  impossible :  I  am  solemnly  bomd  to 
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on  the  subject.  To  become  your  wife  without  tell- 
ing you  all  that  has  happened  to  rae  since  we  parted 
is  equally  impossible.  To  break  my  promise  were 
a  sin  deep  enough  to  forfeit  your  love.  Think  of 
me  no  more.  Doubtless,  there  is  some  good  reason, 
though  we  see  it  not,  why  our  past  wishes  and  our 
new-bom  hopes  should  not  be  gratified.  God  bless 
you,  Mr.  Lexington !  I  have  no  longer  any  great 
business  in  society,  and  am  not  therefore  Ukely  to 
cross  your  path  often;  but  it  will  be  kind  and  mer- 
ciful in  you  if  you  try  to  avoid  me." 

The  heavy  step  of  old  Hannah  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs. 

**  I  will  ask  but  one  question,  Clara,"  cried  the 
astonished  and  miserable  young  man:  ^' Are  your 
aunts  acquainted  with  this  fatal  secret?" 

"They  are,"  she  replied;  "but,  like  me,  they 
are  bound  not  to  disclose  it." 

At  this  moment  Hannah,  loaded  with  the  bon« 
net,  cloak,  boa,  mufiT,  and  walking-shoes  of  Clara, 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  the  unfortunate  Arthur 
turned  away  towards  the  window,  to  conceal  a  de- 
gree of  wretchedness  which  he  could  scarcely  beUeve 
reasonable,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  real.  That  any 
thing  could  have  occurred  during  his  absence  which 
could  affect  his  sentiments  towards  Miss  Maynard, 
or  lessen  his  wish  to  call  her  his  wife,  he  felt  to  be 
impossible;  but  how  to  prove  this  to  her,  if  she 
persisted  in  refusing  to  converse  with  him,  he  knew 
not;  and  there  he  stood,  looking  out  upon  the  gar- 
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xeooUection  seemed  to  cross  Her  mind,  and  she  de- 
clared she  never  could  be  mine.  Having  heard  her 
floleomly  avow  her  love  for  me,  I  cannot — ^it  is 
wholly  impossible  that  I  should — believe  her  to  be 
actuated  by  caprice,  or  any  other  unworthy  motive. 
I  have  known  her  too  long  and  too  well;  and  even 
these  words,  dreadful  as  they  were,  would  not  have 
left  me  without  hope,  had  she  not  added,  that  the 
cause  which  must  for  ever  separate  us  was  a  secret 
which  she  was  bound  never  to  disclose  ....  and  she 
added,  that  her  aunts  also  were  bound  by  the  same 
promise  as  herself.  The  only  possible  interpretation 
which  suggests  itself.  Miss  Jenkins,  is  that  some 
enemy  (though  I  knew  not  that  I  had  one)  must 
have  spoken  evil  of  me,  imder  the  base  shield  of 
secresy.  If  this  be  so.  Miss  Jenkins,  do  you  not 
feel  that  I  shall  have  been  most  cruelly  used?  Do 
you  not  feel  that,  in  common  justice  to  me,  the 
person,  be  it  whom  it  may,  who  has  raised  this 
barrier  between  us,  ought  to  be  informed,  that  the 
promise  &om  you,  which  he  so  basely  exacted,  is 
xescinded,  and  that  you  no  longer  feel  yourself 
bound  by  it." 

The  features  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins  were  by 
no  means  very  flexible,  nor  in  any  way  descrying 
the  epithet  of  expressive ;  nevertheless,  any  one  who 
iiad  watched  her  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Lexington 
was  thus  addressing  her,  must  have  discovered  that 
flbe  had  felt  well  pleased  as  she  listened  to  his  con- 
fession of  love  for  her  niece;  distressed  when  he 
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r.iJ=vi  :!::•  ilfucle  -:«■'-: /:i  divided  tlieau  bos  ss 

ini  :*x-.-i  if  Ij^zw  '.vlirn  he  cinied  as  the 

:lii:  jj-.y  ir.li-.-iiuil  ■::  ler  nee  oonld  resdnd  a  pio- 

i" . :  n  -.^:^rl:T  ^'^cr.  :he  wonhy  ladj  felz  of  bcng 
f-rz:.  1-  . ri:r :  :■  rr-:<crTe  ia  aaimpeached pvBity  tl» 
1.=...::  ::  Ivjr  r./wie  ^incestrr.  sQSlaxDed  her  coinip 
ur.I-.r  :'„•::  r^iir..  -1  r.-E<>:«:v  of  refoang  to  remoretlK 
'-t.\t  .'.-n^^l-  t1::.i  rrevenied  the  dear  iD-oettel 
nir:,  -.i;^:-  ifliir  vriih  VicjI  had  gone  ao  vay 
=.C'^  :l.:ir  li-::ir:i  :r:=:  boing mazxied afier  all,  coi^ 
T.-.-.c'.v  :_  L.r  .-^r.  f^:if Licti<» ! 

:i-:  :!-ii  z.-:-:vfii:T  lid.  indeed,  sastazn  her  "wttj 
^.f-.-.: -Lilly.  :*.r  =1.-:-  rcrlied  with  all  the  dignhj  of  aa 
ti-iTi-.-s^,  ••  In:;*:'??: :  1-e.  Mr.  I^TJngton !  UtteriTyCa- 
dr.ly.  --I  ::r  rv-.r  ::n>:]es:ble,  that  any  danghfteror 
^:;z.I-I^uj..:;:r  ::  L^j  Arabella  Jenkias  dioiiU 
I  r..x  L^r  l.'l^ri  -^.rd.  It  is,  indeed,  most  unfaidBy, 
ui:^:  .^i.Tizzj^z^.  =:y  dearMr.  Lenngton,  thatfock 
i  ".  r::Li:5-:  ?-:  £1  --T-:r  have  been  asked  lor,  or  eier 
irl.  :z.  li:  ::  if  n:ir  v»  late  to  think  of  that.  The 
r  r:  iiiiie  **ri.5  ^kei  iyz  and  w  gi^es.  All  I  ca 
s*y  iz.  Oie  w^v  :i  cc-iifolation  isi  thai  ahhnn^i  Claii 
wi-*li  her  grea:  I/khzxv  might  haTe 
zii:cl  1:1  p:in:  c:  monej,  diefe  is  bo  one  to 
I  *l:-.ili  iiive  seen  her 
lion  ir.An  :}ie  son  ol  oar( 
Lexin^on."^ 

**  IK>  von  call  thai 
cHed  Axthur,  impalieDllf.    **Iiil 
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the  contrary^  to  the  almost  incredible  hardship  of 
my  situation.  I  ask  you  not  to  break  your  promise, 
Miss  Jenkins,  strange  and  mysterious  as  your  man- 
ner, and  that  of  Clara  also,  is  upon  the  subject,  this 
mighty  secret,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  cannot  by  pos- 
sibility make  any  difference  in  my  wishes  or  my 
feelings.  Oh !  tell  your  Clara,  tell  her,  my  dear, 
kind  fiiend,  that  you  give  your  consent  to  our  mar- 
liage,  and  that  for  the  secret  I  care  not  a  rush  about 
it.  I  have  known  her  too  long  and  too  well  for  any 
mystery  of  that  kind  to  create  a  shadow  of  uneasiness 
in  my  mind.  Will  you  tell  her  this,  my  dearest 
Miss  Jenkins?" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,"  replied  the  old  lady^ 
eagerly.  "  And  upon  my  word,  I  don*t  see  any 
good  reason  at  all  why  this  unlucky  promise  of  ours 
should  make  any  difference.  I  don*t  see  why  you 
and  Clara  should  not  be  married,  just  as  if  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  happened,  and  I  will  go  and  tell  her 
so  directly." 

Lexington  blessed  her  a  thousand  times  over,  he 
said^  for  her  generous  kindness,  and  kissing  her  hand 
as  she  left  the  room,  implored  her  to  let  him  remain 
in  the  house  till  Clara  would  consent  to  see  him 
again,  if  only  for  a  moment. 

**  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Arthur! 
nothing  can  be  more  natural !  and  after  all  I  don't 
see  any  reason,  as  I  said  before,  why  every  thing 
should  not  go  on  just  as  smoothly  as  if  Clara  had  not 
been  so  foolish  as  to  tell  you  any  thing  about  it " 
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Xover,  perhaps,  was  a  gentleman's  ikitli  in  theun- 
iinpeadiable  worth  of  the  woman  he  loved  put  to  a 
much  severer  trial  tlian  was  that  of  Arthur  on  this 
occasion.  But  it  was  not  R^ftVnn  for  an  instant, 
tliouirli  every  word  uttered  by  the  lady's  aunt  was 
Well  calcuLiteJ  to  p^iggest  almost  eveiy  spedes  of 
diiagrecable  suspicion. 

Had  he«  indeed,  studied  ihe  ehaiacter  of  Miss 
Elizalx'tli,  as  long,  and  as  sedulously  as  he  had  done 
that  of  her  niece,  he  would  not  have  needed  the 
entire  faith  which  he  had  placed  in  the  latter  in 
order  to  convince  him  that  all  was  light;  for,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  tlie  simple  integrity  of  her  own 
hear:  prevented  the  worthy  lady  firom  perceiving 
tlut  ever\'  otlier  word  she  spoke  was  calculated  to 
produce  all  sorts  of  strange  suspicions  in  the  mind  of 
Lexington. 

But  in  truth  it  never,  for  a  moment,  entered  her 
head  tliat  it  was  possible  any  suspicion  of  ill-con- 
duct could  rest  against  Clara,  and,  therefore,  Teiy 
naturallv  llattered  herself  that  the  little 
ment  which  this  mention  of  a  seeret  had 
would  speedily  pass  away,  and  that  all  itonld  go 
well. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  she  had  left  ArAv, 
she  returned  to  him,  with  C3aia  on  bar  ann. 

**  Another  time,  my  dear  chiMifin,"  she  aaid,  cb- 
tering  the  room,  and  shutting  the  door  bdnd  koi^ 
**  another  time  I  shall  hsfe  no  aoit  of  nhpfintian  to 
leaving  you  alone,  as  it  is  qnila  rntanl  Ask 
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should  wish  me  to  do,  but  you  must  let  me  stay 
with  you  a  little  while  now,  that  I  may  asost  you, 
my  dear  Mr.  Arthur,  in  trying  to  bring  Clara  to 
reason.  For  though  she  has  consented  to  come 
down,  because  I  told  her  that  you  would  stay  in  the 
parlour  till  she  did,  she  still  seems  to  have  some 
foolish  notions  about  your  not  liking  this  promise." 

**  Spare  me  all  discussion  on  this  point,  Mr.  Lex- 
ington," said  Clara,  while  tears  started  to  her  eyes, 
'^  and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  is  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  your  delicacy^  as  my  own,  that  I  re- 
fuse to  become  your  wife,  so  long  as  we  diall  feel 
ourselves  bound  in  honour  to  abide  by  a  promise 
which  envelopes  my  conduct,  during  the  time  you 
have  been  abroad,  in  mystery.  You  must  tmder- 
stand  this  feeling,  and  you  must  acknowledge  in 
your  heart  that  you  ought  to  yield  to  it." 

Arthur  did  imderstand  it;  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  pleaded  the  intimate  knowledge  of  her 
which  made  his  doing  so  certain,  as  a  reason  why 
it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  that  any  such  idle 
scruples  should  separate  them.  All  that  could  be 
won  from  Clara  was  a  promise  that  she  would  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  release  from  this  engagement, 
that  if  she  obtained  it,  the  secret  history  of  her  ad- 
ventures should  be  disclosed  to  him,  and  that  it  should 
then  be  left  for  him  to  decide  whether  their  dream- 
like engagement  of  a  moment,  should  be  renewed 
or  not 

*'And  when/'  cried  Arthur,  divided  between 
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admiration  of  her  steadfast  firmness,  and  despair  at 
its  cruel  effect  upon  their  mutual  happiness,  *^  when 
is  this  attempt  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  your  tyrant 
to  be  made  T 

*^I  know  not/'  replied  Ckra;  '*at  present  it  is 
impossible,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  implore 
you,  Arthur,  to  submit  to  my  earnest  wish,  that  for 
the  present  we  should  not  meet.  £yen  with  this 
privation,  my  dear  friend,  we  are  surely  happier 
than  before  it  was  necessary." 

"  Happier !"  cried  poor  Lexington.  **  Oh !  how 
can  I  deny,  or  how  can  I  admit  it  ?  But  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  remain  here,  Clara  ;  I  will  not  disobey  you 
by  intruding  on  your  presence.  Can  I  answer  for 
myself,  while  Avithin  a  ten  minutes'  walk  of  your 
dwelling  ?  I  sliall  return  to  Paris,  Clara ;  due  I 
hope  that  you  will  write  to  me  ?" 

^^  When  I  have  such  tidings  to  send,  as  may 
justify  my  assuming  so  dear  a  privil^e,"  replied 
Clara,  vainly  endeavouring  to  restrain  her  tears. 

''Oh!  Clara!  Claral*'  he  exclaimed,  **are  yon 
sure,  arc  you  very  sure  that  you  are  right  in  tibus 
risking  the  happiness  that  is  within  our  grasp  ?" 

''  I  risk  it  for  the  moment,  in  the  hope  of  insur- 
ing it  for  ever,"  she  replied.  "Oh,  ArthnrI  so 
many  years  of  doubt  and  fear  as  we  have 
ought  not  to  end  in  mystery." 

''  Farewell,  Clara !  farewell  I  Were  you  less  an 
angel,  I  should  be  less  a  wretch.  Bat  I  fed  ihat 
you  deserve  to  be  obeyed,  let  it  ooit  me  lAat  it 
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may.  Farewell,  Miss  Jcnkiiis,  I  can  never  forget 
your  kindness  ;  and  now  I  will  but  pass  into  your 
garden  to  say  farewell  to  my  ever  kind  friend  Miss 
Anne,  and  then  a  few  hours  will  again  see  me  on 
my  way  to  France.'* 

It  is  needless  to  rehearse  all  the  particulars  of  the 
interview  which  ensued  between  Arthur  Lexington 
and  Miss  Anne  Jenkins.  Miss  Anne  always  seemed 
proud  to  confess  that  Arthur  was  a  great  favourite 
with  her,  and  she  did  not  receive  his  sadly  sounding 
fiirewell,  without  pleading  the  rights  of  lang-syne 
friendship  for  investigating  the  cause  of  it.  He  im- 
mediately related  to  her  all  that  had  passed,  upon 
which  she  made  the  following  remarkable  speech, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  I  think  it  necessary 
to  give  at  full  length  and  verbatim:  ''Dear  me  I 
then  I  was  right  afler  all.  Only  to  think  of  it,  and 
Elizabeth  never  would  believe  me  because  she  said 
that  if  it  were  so,  you  would  be  sure  to  speak  out." 

She  paused  for  half  a  moment,  during  which 
Arthur  held  out  his  hand  preparatory  to  saying  fare- 
well, but  instead  of  taking  it,  she  said,  *'  Stop,  Arthur, 
I  don't  remember  saying  one  single  word,  good  or 
bad,  or  indifferent^  when  poor  dear  Clara  related  to 
Elizabeth  and  me  all  that  had  happened  to  her. 
I  know  she  said  that  she  had  made  a  promise  to  keep 
it  all  a  secret,  and  she  desired  that  we  would  promise 
too;  and  Elizabeth  said,  in  her  very  proudest  way, 
that  she  had  no  inclination  whatever  to  refuse  her 
request,  because  she  thought  the  less  that  was  said 
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the  better  on  such  a  subject,  '  and  therefore/  said 
she,  '  I  DO  PROMISE.'  But  I  said  no  such  thing, 
Mr.  I^iexington,  though  I  think  it  likely  enough  that 
Elizabeth,  and  perhaps  poor  dear  Clara,  too,  may 
fancy  I  did  ;  for  my  sister  Elizabeth  generally  does 
take  it  for  granted,  that  what  she  says,  I  say,  and 
in  the  matter  of  agreeing  with  her,  and  never  hav- 
ing any  disputes,  she  is  quite  right.  But  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  dispute  in  this  business,  and — ** 

"  And,  therefore,  my  dearest  Miss  Anne,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  release  us  from  the  misery  with  which 
this  rash  promise  seemed  to  threaten  us,"  said  Lex- 
ington, breaking  in  upon  her  longsome  narrative 
with  uncontrollable  impatience. 

"To  be  sure  I  am,**  she  replied,  "and  I  thank 
God  for  it,  my  dear  IVIr.  Arthur;  and  now  yon  shall 
hear  all  about  it,  as  plain  and  exact  as  I  can  tell  it** 

And  Miss  Anne  kept  her  word  in  this,  really 
giving  a  very  respectably  clear  account  of  Mr, 
Vidal*s  advances;  of  the  great  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  whole  neighbouzhood  ;  of  his 
proposal,  and  acceptance ;  of  his  preanmptuoiis 
request  for  a  private  marriage,  from  &ar  of  offend- 
ing his  distinguished  relatives;  dam's  absolnte 
refusal  to  comply  with  this;  and  finally,  of  Hr. 
Vidal's  earnest  request,  that  Aey  ahoiild  none  of 
them  ever  divulge  the  fiict  of  Us  having  proposed 
to  her,  as  it  would  draw  upon  him  tbe  ndnoiu  cE»- 
pleasure  of  his  grand  relations. 

"  You  know  my  sister  EBaAsAi  and  Qua 
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also,  well  enough  to  understand  how  they  both  were 
likely  to  receive  such  a  request  as  this,"  continued 
Miss  Anne,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  fisimily  dignity. 
**  We  were  some  of  us  very  likely  to  wish  for  the 
honour  of  publishing  the  compliment  he  had  paid 
us — and  my  only  reason  for  not  promising  like  my 
sister,  was,  that  nobody  put  the  question  to  me  par- 
ticularly^ and  I  was  so  astonished  at  his  conduct 
altogether,  that  I  was  much  more  inclined  to  listen, 
than  to  speak.  And  now  it  turns  out  very  lucky, 
doesn't  it,  Mr.  Lexington  ?' 

"  God  bless  you  for  your  silence  then,  and  for 
your  speaking  now,"  cried  Leidngton,  suddenly 
raising  the  startled  lady's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then 
as  suddenly  springing  past  her,  he  regained  the  up- 
stairs sitting-room^  with  fewer  steps  than  most 
persons  would  have  deemed  necessary,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  found  himself  again  in  the 
presence  of  Clara,  and  her  aunt  Elizabeth. 

Gladly,  indeed,  would  Clara  have  retreated  to 
her  own  room  after  the  melancholy  exit  of  her 
banished  lover,  but  her  habitual  respect  for  her 
aunt  constrained  her  to  remain;  for  no  sooner  was 
Mr.  Lexington  out  of  sight,  than  she  laid  her  hand 
on  that  of  her  suffering  niece,  and  said,  "  Sit  down, 
Clara !  It  is  better  that  you  should  remain  with 
me,  my  dear,  during  the  first  natural  outbreak  of 
sorrow  at  parting  with  a  lover  so  every  way  deserv- 
ing your  regard.  I  wish  also  to  strengthen  your 
noble  resolve  in  the  matter  of  this  promise,"  et  castora, 
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et  cactera,  the  listening  to  which  had  heen  a  grievous 
penance,  but  she  was  amply  rewarded  for  her  patient 
endurance  of  it,  by  catching  sight  of  Arthur's 
radiant  expression  of  happiness  several  minutes 
earlier  than  she  could  have  done  had  she  been  less 
dutiful. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  detiuls  of  the 
conversation  that  followed.  Arthur*s  only  sensa- 
tion, at  learning  from  the  lips  of  Clara  heiself  how 
nearly  he  had  lost  her,  was  thankfulness  imbounded 
that  it  was  Yidal,  and  no  other,  who  had  been  his 
rival. 

There  is  at  least  one  advantage  attending  mar- 
riages where  settlements  are  not  likely  to  cover  an 
innumerable  amount  of  folios.  Time,  who  some- 
times creeps  very  cruelly  when  this  is  the  case,  now 
threatened  no  such  tormenting  slowness.  It  was 
necessary  that  Lexington  should  go  to  town  for  the 
despatch  of  such  business  as  was,  inevitably,  to  be 
done;  but  he  promised  to  return  so  soon,  that  the 
old  ladies  of  the  Town  Head  House  declared  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  to  do  there  than 
could  possibly  be  performed  within  the  time  speci- 
fied; an  opinion  in  which  Hannah  most  cordially 
agreed. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

The  more  dignified  proceedings  of  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson  in  tliis  same  matter  of  settlements  were 
likely  to  take  proportionably  more  time.  His 
estate  had  never  yet  been  entailed;  but  he  now 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  should  prefer  its 
being  so. 

When  he  annoimced  this  to  Mary,  he  added, 
looking  in  her  grave  young  face  with  some  anxiety, 

**This  may,  perhaps,  make  the  preparing  the 
deeds  of  settlement  a  rather  longer  business,  Mary. 
Shall  you  be  vexed  at  this,  dearest?' 

"Vexed,  papa?  Oh!  dear  no,"  she  replied, 
vfiih  by  far  the  gayest  look  she  had  given  him 
since  their  arrival  in  town. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  I  will  mention  it  to 
Mr.  Vidal  as  soon  as  he  comes.  He  said  he  should 
be  here  immediately  after  breakfast.  But  he  tells 
me  he  never  can  get  a  breakfast  in  London  before 
eleven  o'clock,  and  that  eats  terribly  deep  into  the 
morning.  However,  we  shall  have  time  enough 
for  it  all,  I  dare  say." 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Couslderiug  tliut  Mr.  Clementson  was  one  of 
tlic  mo^st  siinple-niindcd  of  mortals,  liis  Head  was 
most  uiiuatumlly  full  of  plots,  and  plans,  and 
Bclicmes,  aiid  crotchets,  at  this  time;  yet  with  all 
this  working  'vvithin  him,  he  knew  perfectly  well 
all  the  time  that  lie  could  do  nothing.  For  was 
not  his  Mary  ENGAGED  to  marry  Vidal?  And  he 
himself,  who  had  never  forfeited  his  word  to  man, 
woman,  or  child,  was  he  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
gross  dislionour  now,  because  he  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  change  his  mind,  and,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  to  take  a  dislike  to  a  man  to-day,  for  whom 
he  had  felt  a  fever  of  admiration  yesterday?  Be> 
sides,  what  right  had  he  to  suppose  that  Maiy 
was  as  great  a  fool  as  himself?  Had  he  not  tried 
her  in  every  way  he  could  think  of,  in  order  to 
find  out  if  she,  too,  had  got  tired  of  him?  And 
though  from  tlie  age  of  two  yearn  old,  up  to 
the  present  hour,  she  had  never  kept  a  secret 
from  him  in  her  life,  had  he  been  able  to  make 
her  utter  a  word  about  being  sorry  that  she  had 
promised  to  marry  tins  Vidal  ?  To  all  these 
tormenting  questions  his  honest  spirit  was  oqh- 
strained  to  amrvver  NO,  and  the  consequenoe  was 
that  he  actually  began  to  grow  thin,  and  look  pale; 
and  for  that  matter  so  did  Marfy  too;  but  Mnu 
Morris,  to  whom  the  squire  pointed  this  oat,  bo- 
fore  she  went  away  to  the  new  situatioinwbiah  she 
had  secured  for  herself  befora  thsj  left  Dalbuy, 
Mrs.  Morris  assured  him  that  he  seed  not  be  un- 
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easy  about  it,  for  that  was  veij  often  the  case 
when  young  ladies  first  changed  the  air  of  the 
country  for  that  of  the  town. 

Did  ever  anxious  father  receive  so  provoking  an 
answer?  If  she  had  but  said  that  Miss  Mary 
seemed  to  have  something  on  her  spirits !  I£  she 
had  but  hinted  that  she  looked  tmhappy  in  her 
mind,  there  would  have  been  some  comfort  in  that ! 
But  no !  every  thing  and  every  body  conspired  to 
torment  him;  and  from  considering  himself,  and, 
indeed,  firom  being,  one  of  the  very  happiest,  and 
most  prosperous  old  gentlemen  in  the  world,  he 
was  rapidly  progressing  towards  the  conviction  that 
he  was  exactly  the  reverse.  And  then  there  were 
so  many  minor  things  that  conspired  to  vex  liim ! 
Mrs.  Morris,  as  he  knew  before  he  came  to  town, 
had  foimd  a  good  situation,  and  was  to  go  to  it 
a  few  days  aflerthey  arrived;  so  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  that;  and  when  the  Worthy  lady  shed 
a  few  very  genuine  tears,  as  she  thanked  him  at 
^e  moment  of  parting,  for  his  unceasing  and  uni- 
form kindness  to  her,  he  thanked  (rod,  as  he 
turned  away  to  conceal  the  tear  in  his  own  eye, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  be  kind  to  somebody,  be- 
fore he  lost  his  spirits  and  turned  cross,  for  now 
he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  should  ever  be  good- 
natured  or  kind  to  any  body  again. 

However,  he  felt  glad  that  poor  Mademoiselle 
Panache  was  not  going  yet,  because  he  might  be 
able,  merely  tram  habit,  to  be  still  a  little  tolerably 
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disimd  dweUing  tliat  ever  a  man  got  into— and  as 
for  the  table,  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  that  de- 
served the  name  of  a  dinner  since  he  turned  his 
back  upon  poor  old  Dalbury ! — All  this  was  hateful 
and  detestable  in  no  small  degree.  But  was  there 
not  something  else  ten  thousand  times  more  hateful 
and  detestable  still  ? 

When  Mr.  Vidal  made  his  daily  entry  into  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner,  with  his  gracefully 
fissured  step,  his  perfumed  toilet,  his  authorised 
air  of  drawing  up  or  down  blinds,  thrusting  back  a 
table  here,  or  rolling  it  forward  there,  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  look  of  licensed  freedom  with  which  he 
£eated  himself  close  to  Mary,  lent  on  the  back  of 
her  chair,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  was  not  that 
ten  million  times  more  irritating  and  hateful  to  him 
dian  all  the  misfortimes  and  annoyances  that  had 
ever  happened  to  him  in  his  whole  life  put  toge- 
ther? 

And  yet  the  poor  squire  thought  he  could  have 
borne  it  all,  if  his  Mary  had  but  looked  as  she  used 
to  do.  But  she  did  not.  There  was  no  mistake 
there.  Mary  did  not  look  as  she  used  to  do.  All 
the  sunshine  (to  steal  an  admirable  phrase)  was  out 
of  her.  She  smiled  when  her  father  spoke  to  her. 
She  smiled  when  Mr.  Vidal  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
smiled,  too,  when  Lucy  Dalton  was  kind  enough  to 
leave  her  mother  for  a  little  while,  and  come  to  call 
upon  her. 

But  for  all  that  Mary  Clementson  looked  no  more 
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Tlis  was  ^ery  prettily  said,  but  it  did  not  conyey 
g  very  correct  idea  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Clementson 
of  the  elegant,  though  somewhat  too  showy,  little 
apartment,  which  Miss  Dalton  and  Mr.  Vidal,  be- 
tween them,  had  found  and  embellished  at  Bromp* 
ton.  And  the  consequence  of  the  indistinctness  of 
this  de^ription  was  the  arrival  at  the  said  Bromjv 
ton  villa  of  a  pretty  little  upright  pianoforte,  as  a 
present  from  Mary  to  her  old  friend. 

"  Imagine  her  fancying  that  I  could  live  without 
a  pianoforte,  my  dear  Theodore !"  exclaimed  Lucy 
to  her  lover  at  his  next  visit. 

"  May  she  never  come  nearer  the  mark  in  any  of 
her  surmises,  my  angel !"  replied  Vidal.  "  It  will, 
at  any  rate,  be  as  well  for  you  to  play  upon  a  piano 
of  your  own,  as  upon  a  hired  one.  I  will  send  back 
the  other  to-morrow,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault, 
dearest,  if  you  do  not  often  find  yourself  supplied 
with  various  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  commo- 
dities from  the  same  quarter." 

There  was  also  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  domestic  economy  of  Miss  Dalton,  with 
which  her  ci-devant  patroness  was  not  made  ac- 
quainted ;  Lucy  gave  her  no  details  as  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  house  allotted  to  the  use  of  her  interest- 
ing mother.  She  did  not,  as  it  seemed,  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  that  as  Mr.  Vidal  liberally 
contributed  to  the  payment  for  the  lodgings,  she, 
Lucy,  considered  it  highly  proper  that  the  drawing- 
room  floor  should  be  kept  for  his  use,  and  never  in- 
truded upon,  except  by  especial  permission. 
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CHAPTER  Xm, 

The  first  agreeable  sensation  experienced  by  the 
squire  of  Dalbury  after  his  arrival  In  London  (save 
and  except  the  sight  of  his  young  cousin,  Richard 
Herbert,  "beloved  In  vain"),  was  occasioned  by 
hearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lexington  an* 
nounced,  and  seeing  that  long-known  and  highly 
esteemed  Individual  enter  the  drawing-room. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  their  mutual 
greetings,  and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clementson  they 
were  perhaps  the  more  so,  from  the  imusual  sensa- 
tion of  low  spirits  from  wUch  he  was  suffering. 
The  sight  of  an  old  friend,  and  that  friend  from 
Compton,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  treat  he  could 
have  had,  as  matters  stood  with  him. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  my  dear  Lexington?" 
jaid  the  good  squire,  earnestly.  ^^You  must  Aine 
with  us,  Arthur,"  he  repeated^  upon  seeing  an  ex- 
pression of  hesitation  on  the  countenance  of  the 
young  man. 

'*  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  replied  Arthur,  "  but 
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I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  have  this 
pleasure." 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  Arthur  Lexington  had 
not  many  more  acquaintances  in  the  huge  metropolis 
of  England  than  the  squire  of  Dalbury  himself,  and 
that,  when  refusing  to  dine  with  liira,  he  doomed 
himself  to  that  very  superlative  misery,  a  solitary 
dinner  at  a  lodging-house;  but  the  idea  of  meetmg 
Mr.  Vidal  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  liim,  and 
knowing  the  position  in  which  that  highly  favoured 
personage  stood  in  the  Clementson  family,  he  could 
not  reasonably  hope  to  escape  that  honour,  if  he 
consented  to  dine  with  them.  But  there  was  an 
air  of  such  genuine  vexation  on  the  squire's  coun- 
tenance as  he  listened  to  this  refusal,  that  Arthur 
could  not  stand  it,  and  he  immediately  corrected 
his  answer,  by  adding,  "  unless  indeed  you  arc  un- 
fasliionable  enough  to  dine  before  seven  oVlock,  for 
I  have  promised  to  meet  a  friend  in  the  pit  of  the 
opera  at  nine." 

"  Seven  o'clock,  my  dear  fellow?'  replied  the 

squire.    '*  We  shall  dine  at  six  precisely.    How  did 

you  come  to  think  I  should  be  such  a  contemptiUe 

time-server  as  to  alter  my  dinner  hour  because  I  am 

in  London?" 

'*  Then  at  six  o'clock,  my  dear  fiir,  I  will  be  widi 
you." 

And  now  tlie  squire  ventured  to  wish  him  joj, 

although  the  news  of  his  intended  marriage  had 

only  reached  him  by  a  confidential  communicatkii 
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from  Maij,  to  whom  Clara  liad  written  without 
zeserve  on  the  subject. 

But  though  Arthur  coloured  as  he  acknowledged 
the  congratulation,  he  by  no  means  appeared  to  think 
that  it  was  a  subject  which  required  mystery,  for 
he  immediately  entered  upon  the  pleasant  theme  with 
all  the  imafiected  avowal  of  happiness  that  long  ac- 
quaintance permitted,  and  as  they  were  still  tite-d* 
tke  he  not  only  took  the  liberty  of  declaring  that 
he  considered  himself  as  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  but  freely  opened  all  his  future  plans  to  the 
kind-hearted  squire,  who  listened  to  him  with  the 
flincerest  interest.  ''Our  good  aimts,"  he  said, 
*'  have  proposed  that  we  should  Hve  ¥rith  them  at 
the  Town  Head  House,  and  when  I  have  moved 
my  books  into  the  morning-room  that  looks  into 
the  garden,  and  which  the  kind-hearted  sisters  have 
offered  to  give  up  to  Clara  and  me  for  our  private 
aitting-room,  the  residence  will  be  every  thing  I  could 
desire;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing,  my  dear  Mr- 
Qementson,  that  I  had  been  more  decidedly  bent 
upon  a  profession  in  my  early  days,  that  I  might 
now  offer  my  lovely  Clara  a  home  instead  of  ac- 
cepting one  from  her." 

''  That  is  all  nonsense,  Arthur,  about  not  liking 
to  accept  a  home,  as  you  call  it,  from  your  wife. 
If  a  young  woman  happens  to  have  a  home  that 
she  likes,  I  have  always  had  a  great  partiality  to 
that  sort  of  arrangement,  though  I  won't  pretend  to 
say,  either,  that  it  ought  to  make  a  man  forget 
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true-hearted  little  heiress  firmly  believed  him  to  be 
very  strongly  attached  to  her;  and  whenever  she 
felt  a  sensation  of  distaste  creep  over  her,  as  he  dis- 
played all  the  innumerable  graces  of  his  person  and 
mind,  she  almost  shuddered  at  the  baseness  of  her 
own  ingratitude.  She  had  for  some  time  made  it 
decidedly  the  first  object  of  her  existence  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  did  not,  nor  ever  had,  liked 
any  body  else  so  well,  and  having  also,  and  with 
much  less  efiect,  persuaded  herself  that  nobody  else 
had  ever  liked  her  so  well,  she  was  growing  into  a 
very  firm  belief  that  (excepting  towards  her  father) 
nature  had  not  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  her  the 
great  blessing  of  an  afiectionate  heart,  and  she  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  owing  to  this  lamentable  de- 
ficiency that  she  could  not  control  a  strong  feeling 
of  anger  and  indignation  towards  her  matchless 
lover  every  time  he  made  her  father  wait  for  dinner. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  this  feeling  more  strong  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  She  fancied  her  father 
looked  pale,  and  that  his  voice  was  less  clear  and 
firm  than  usuaL  She  knew  he  had  been  with  his 
lawyer;  she  thought  that  he  was  over-fatigued,  and 
that  this  waiting  for  his  dinner  would  make  liim  ill. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  entreated  that  he 
would  wait  no  longer  for  Mr.  Vidal.  What  the 
squire  wanted  in  affection  towards  his  elected  son- 
in-law,  he  made  up  now,  and  always,  in  punctilious 
observance.  He  positively  refused  to  have  the  din- 
ner ordered,  but  he  could  not  resist  pulling  out  his 
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Pr::u2e  jui  gmTtinj  were  the  apologies  that  he 
seen  >I  :-:  lij  &:  ihe  leet  of  the  sqmre.  as  he  oflfafed 
V^-r.  liii  iLAni:  and  ne  looked  into  the  eyes  c^ Mary 
wiii:  j,iL  o:xrress:on  ci  deprocating  and  tender  peni- 
tenco.  :Li:  she  fel:  desezred  a  smile  in  retnm.  But 
loTTirii  Mr.  U^ngicn  he  indulged  himself  in  an 
air  cf  ii2iigr.:v  rjperiority,  which  gave  that  gende- 
man  a  1  ain:^ullv  snonsr  inrKnatKin  to  Iddc  him. 

Tr.e  dinner,  howerer,  deqnte  the  aqnire's  gnmi- 
blinj.  was  a  verr  good  one,  and  passed  off  better 
than  ihc  hour  which  had  pieoeded  it,  but  that  the 
g^>i  5-^uire  was  out  of  spiixtay  or  in  move  rumminj 
phrase,  qui  of  sorts,  was  evident  to  eadi  of  Ids  thne 
companions,  and  to  his  gnoefol  aan-iB4aw  ndier 
alarminglv  so.  He  almost  Uaaphemed  againik  his 
lovdv  Lncj.  in  his  heart,  fiir  having  so  lo^g  de- 
tained him,  and  mentally  resolved  Aak  he  wonid 
never  yield  to  her&scinatioBBagnnaisodaBgeRiai 
an  hour,  at  least  not  till  the  time  anived  what  it 
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would  be  his  turn  to  knit  his  brows  and  look  savage, 
if  any  thing  disagreeable  crossed  his  path. 

Mary  did  not  sit  long  after  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  it  was  evident  on  that  day,  that  not  even  good 
claret  can  alwap  have  charms  to  keep  the  gentle- 
men of  England  in  the  dining  parlour,  for  they 
followed  her  into  the  drawing-room  almost  imme- 
diately; and  then  came  the  coffee,  and  then  Lex- 
ington was  beginning  to  take  liis  leave,  when  the 
Dalbury  butler  came  up  to  him,  and  said  in  a  half 
whisper,  *'  There  is  a  woman  down  stairs,  Mr.  Lex- 
ington,  in  deep  mourning,  who  seems  very  much 
agitated  and  &tigued,  and  she  declares  that  she 
must  speak  to  you  instantly.  Shall  I  show  her  up 
into  the  back  drawing-room,  sir?" 

The  squire,  who  was  speaking  to  Arthur  at  the 
moment  the  servant  addressed  him,  immediately 
replied  for  him  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  man  dis- 
appeared, before  the  puzzled  Lexington  had  time  to 
say,  as  he  was  going  to  do,  that  he  would  save  him 
the  trouble  of  being  her  usher,  by  going  down  to 
her. 

He  said  it,  however,  to  Mr.  Clementson,  and 
would  have  left  the  room  accordingly,  but  the  squire 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  sajring,  '*  Nonsense, 
my  dear  Arthur;  those  confounded  little  narrow 
passages,  without  any  stove  in  them^  have  a  draught 
like  a  keyhole." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  these  words,  when  the 
woman  described  by  the  butler  rushed  into  the 
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room,  and  instantly  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Leziiig'- 
ton»  llcw  to  him,  and  seized  hold  of  hia  ann. 

"Martha!"  he  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  "my 
pour  aimt  is  dead?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  replied  the  shaking  old  woman, 
''  she  died  a  natural  death,  and  I  closed  her  eyes, 
and  now  I  have  got  to  you,  Mr.  Arthur,  and  per- 
formed my  promise,  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  die 
too." 

As  she  spoke  these  words  she  drew  out,  not 
^vithout  some  difficulty,  from  the  depths  of  a  pocket 
tliat  appeared  to  be  concealed  under  her  upper  gar- 
ment, a  paper  packet,  which  she  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lexington. 

'*  Sit  down,  my  good  woman,  sit  down,**  said 
the  stjuirc,  who  observed  that  she  was  not  very 
well  able  to  stand.  She  obeyed,  and  Arthur  drew 
a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  her. 

'*  Wliat  is  this  paper,  Martha,"  he  demanded,  in 
a  voice  that  was  less  steady  than  It  would  have 
been  if  no  such  person  as  Clara  Maynard  had 
existed. 

'*  It  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  your  father's 
sister,  Mr.  Lexington,  properly  drawn,  and  pro- 
perly executed,  of  which  I  am  a  living  witnesi,  is 
well  as  a  signed  one,  for  I  stood  bedde  her,  thon^^ 
not  without  fear  for  my  life,  during  the  whole 
time.  By  that  will,  sir,  you  are  put  in  poaseflnon 
of  the  whole  of  your  late  aunt's  property.  Ton  aze 
tlie  only  person  named  in  it,  for  the  kwyer  toU 
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her  that  if  she  left  the  legacy,  which  she  wished 
to  do,  kind  soul,  to  me,  I  could  not  be  a  witness. 
And  as  a  witness  was  wanted,  my  name,  of  course, 
is  not  mentioned." 

*^  And  her  husband,  Martha?'  said  Lexington; 
endeavouring  to  bear  this  great  change  of  fortune 
with  becoming  composure;  *'  did  he  again  break 
his  word,  and  again  treat  her  harshly?" 

**  Break  his  word?  the  villain !  He  would  now, 
I  believe  in  my  heart,  be  on  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  her,  if  I  had  not  disposed  of  his  careful 
cookeries  in  a  way  that  he  did  not  intend.  You 
had  not  been  out  of  Paris  an  hour,  Mr.  Arthur, 
before  he  began  his  manoeuvrings.  But,  neverthe- 
less, I  was  beforehand  with  him.  I  knew  him  too 
well  before,  to  trust  him  then.  I  made  my  depo- 
sition as  to  facts  past,  and  facts  expected,  before  the 
proper  tribunal,  and  I  got  a  promise  of  help  in  a 
way  that  the  villain  was  not  likely  to  guess.  The 
French  people  are  queer  in  some  things,  but  they  are 
not  all  of  them  so  bad  as  M.  Marathone,  and  they 
have  a  great  fancy  for  out-witting  people  by  the 
police,  so  that  the  gentleman  that  presided  took 
my  scheme  as  kindly  as  if  I  had  been  offering  him  a 
party  at  pleasure.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  my  mis- 
tress too  ill  to  live  long,  but  that  I  thought  my  master 
might  be  apt  to  think  that,  nevertheless,  she  would 
not  die  soon  enough — and,  besides  saying  this,  I 
explained  to  him  fully  (for  I  have  been  long  enough 
in  the  country  to  make  myself  understood),  all 
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about  the  will  lie  had  got,  that  she  made  jean 
ago,  and  all  about  the  one  she  wanted  to  make  then, 
if  she  could  but  find  an  opportunity.    To  which  the 
magistrate  replied  that  he  would  take  care  to  find  her 
an  opportunity,  and  so  he  did;  for  the  veiynext 
day  after  you  went,  a  party  of  the  police  came  to  the 
house,  and  desired  to  see  M.  Marathone;  and  into 
the   dra^ving-room   tliey  were  shown  with  all  re- 
spect, of  course;  and  then  the  chief  among  them 
said,  as  one  of  tlie  servants  told  me  afterwards, 
that  he  was  sorry  to  trouble  monsieur,  but  that 
they  had  received  information  concerning  madame, 
which  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  be  privately  examined  on  an  affair  of  great 
consequence.      To   which   M.   Marathone  replied 
that  he  infinitely  regretted  to  say  that  his  admi- 
rable lady  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  make  anj 
examination  available.    And  to  that  the  agent  of 
police  rcpUed  that  their  orders  were  too  abeohite 
to  be  set  aside  by  any  such  accident  aa  that    If 
her  testimony  was  found  unworthy  of  credit,  of 
course  none  would  bo  given  to  it;  but  that  wast 
question  quite  beyond  his  power  of  jurisdicUon. 
His  orders  were  precise,  and  he  must  predsely  exe- 
cute them.    This  settled  the  business.    The  fonr 
individuals,  one  of  which  was  a  highly  reqiectaUe 
notaircy  and  another  his  clerk,  both  looking  exceed- 
ingly well  at  their  ease  in  uniform,  were  8lu>wn  into 
the  bed-room  of  my  poor  mistreas.     She  was  nuflO' 
rably  ill,  and  so  weak  that  I  was  obliged  to  make 
her  swallow  a  strong  cordial  draught,  before  the 
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could  explain  her  wiehes.  The,  room,  meanwhile 
was  strictly  guarded  by  a  real  policeman,  and  every 
one  turned  out  of  it,  except  myself.  The  business 
was  quickly  got  through,  for  the  will,  as  you  will 
find,  Mr.  Lexington,  is  a  very  concise  and  a  very 
short  one.  But  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  you 
will  find  it  complete  also.  The  paper  was  duly 
ngned  by  my  mistress,  by  me,  and  by  the  chief 
of  the  police  party,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very 
respectable  person,  and  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
notatre^  gave  me  his  full  address  on  this  card,  Mr. 
Arthur,  in  case  any  difficulty  should  arise  as  to 
proving  the  wilL  The  lawyer  also  gave  mc  his 
address,  in  order  that  you  might  find  him  if  you 
wished  it.  All  this  being  completed,  the  whole 
party  took  their  departure  without  holding  any 
further  communication  with  M.  Marathone,  tak- 
ing my  mistress's  will  with  them.  There  is  no 
use  in  detaining  you  now,  Mr.  Lexington,  with 
an  account  of  my  master's  conduct  afterwards. 
I  think  he  was  a  good  deal  alarmed,  but  I  could 
never  hear  or  see  any  thing,  either  in  him  or  his 
servants,  to  lead  me  to  think  that  they  suspected 
the  real  object  of  the  police  in  coming  to  the  house. 
From  what  I  could  make  out,  it  rather  seemed  that 
they  suspected  that  something  of  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous nature  had  been  going  on  between  M.  Ma- 
rathone and  some  of  his  intimate  associates.  But 
however  this  may  be,  I  saw  enough  to  terrify  me 

about  my  poor  mistress.    M.  Marathone  frequently 
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nil  :■;:!  rrc  i::;  :-ie  rier  wt;  en  this  side  of  the 
v^MT.  Besii-^  v'rl:^  I  promised  her.  ifanaet  in 
t-:-r  1^5:  :=:^=^■:=:5.  :^:  I  woold  do  }mb  onad  wiib- 
0-;:  TVijzzr  1=.  i:--:r:  lad  I  hare  kept  my  word. 
Mr.  Anr.iir.  :':r  ^z-  ^:<-^«x  did  I  ect  to  '^^■"^^m  thao 
I  iie:  cricT  C-:iet:o:i:  and  whoi  I  fimid  job  woe 
n:-:  0;er?.  I  g:-:  v;:^  a^diea  ben.  md  hvk  ^ais 
I  cii:ne  &s  :£ft  »  ilie  nUnad  ccnld  \mmg  Me;  aad 
\ea::^z  irz^s.  jrcrowri  sezraB^  at  jmir  In  ilgiajL  1. 
test  Tzu  we^  here.  I  got  into  a  cab  sad  fiiDmnd 

Tliif  !:cg  aamtiTe  was  gii^  '""^  ^i^  '** 
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tincdj,  and  not  without  some  appearance  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  that  she  had 
done  *'  some  service*'  to  the  individual  she  ad- 
dressed. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
principal  drawing-room,  and  at  no  great  distance 
fiK>m  the  door,  Mr.  Clementson  being  seated  on  a 
chair  close  beside  Mrs.  Squabs,  and  Lexington 
opposite  to  her,  Mr.  Vidal  was  making  a  vast  deal 
of  love  to  Mary  in  the  smaller  room,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  London  fashion,  opened  from  it  with  fold- 
ing doora. 

But  though  the  door  was  wide,  and  the  room 
not  large,  the  group  in  the  principal  apartment 
were  quite  concealed  from  Mary  and  her  adorer,  as 
ihey  stood  looking,  as  it  seemed,  upon  the  minia- 
ture garden  behind  the  house. 

But  Mary  began  to  get  tired  of  standing  there; 
she  had  probably  examined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  dusky  garden, 
and  it  is  possible  she  might  have  also  felt  that  her 
retreat,  which  was  caused  by  a  disinclination  to 
intrude  herself  on  the  interview  between  Mr.  Lex- 
ington and  the  person  who  had  asked  for  him,  had 
afforded  as  much  opportunity  for  a  teie-d-tite  with 
her  lover  as  the  laws  of  decorum  could  permit. 

Just,  therefore,  as  Mrs.  Squabs  had  reached  the 
conclusion  of  her  narrative.  Miss  Clementson  said: 

"  I  can  let  you  see  now,  Mr.  Vidal,  the  cameo 
you  were  speaking  of  yesterday.    It  is  in  the  next 
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the  ebb,  often  leads  to  rocky  reefs  and  ingulphing 
quicksands. 

My  hero  had  very  often,  during  his  seven  and 
thirty  years  of  life,  found  himself  placed  in  embar- 
rassing circumstances,  but  never  before  had  he 
found  himself  embarrassed* 

Till  this  unlucky  moment  there  had  ever  been  a 
sort  of  perennial  flow  of  impudence  within  him, 
that  sprang  up  Uke  the  strong  jet  of  a  well-supplied 
fountain,  bHnding  the  eyes  of  any  audadoua  mortal 
who  ventured  to  approach  sufi^ently  near  to  be 
i^lashed  by  it. 

But  now  there  seemed  to  be  something  wrong 
in  the  machinery.  He  tried  to  shake  off  the  cling- 
ing hug  of  his  venerable  relative,  but  the  effort  was 
in  vain;  and  when  at  length  she  removed  her  head 
from  his  satin  waistcoat,  it  was  only  to  overwhelm 
him  with  questions,  which  either  to  answer  or  not 
to  answer,  seemed  alike  destructive  to  his  hopes. 

**  And  where  was  it,  Luke?'  said  she  "  that  you 
betook  yourself,  my  darling  boy,  when  your  dear 
good  father  died,  and  left  you  all  that  sight  of 
money?  My  brother,  Mr.  Lexington,  as  my  dear 
good  mistress  your  aunt  could  have  told  you,  was 
one  of  the  first  tailors  in  London,  and  I  should  not 
think  the  name  of  Squabs  could  be  forgotten  yet  in 
the  city;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have 
never  made  a  boast  of  my  great  relations,  as  Luke 
can  tell  you  as  well  as  I;  for  you  must  remember 
well,  don't  you,  Luke,  how  your  good  father  begged 
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and  prayed  of  me  to  come  and  be  made  a  lady  of, 
\rhcn  your  poor  mother  died.    Bat  no,  not  I;  I 
stuck  true  and  faithful  to  my  poor  mistreaB,  to  the 
very  last,  and  yet,  Luke,"  she  added,  looking  up 
tenderly  into  his  face,  "and  yet,  Luke,  I  do  le* 
member,  too,  that  I  was  strongly  tempted  at  one 
moment  to  hsten  to  him,  and  that  was  when  I 
looked  at  your  dear  beautiful  face,  my  darling  boy  1 
And  so  I  was  again,  I  won*t  deny  it»  when  my 
good  mistress  gave  me  leave  to  come  over  from 
France  to  visit  him,  dear  man,  just  before  he  died; 
for  then,  to  be  sure,  Luke,  you  was  a  young  fellow 
that  any  aunt  might  have  been  proud  of,  whether 
she  was  a  servant  or  not.    But  how  I  ran  on  talk- 
ing myself,  without  ever  getting  a  word  of  ansirer 
from  you,  as  to  where  you  went  to  after  he  died. 
And  who  took  the  business,  Luke?    Tou  ought  to 
have  got  a  pretty  penny  for  that,  for  no  man 
could  liave  been  doing  better  than  he  was,  pai^ 
ticularly  in  the  waistcoat  line.    And  what  foreign 
country  was  it  you  went  to,  my  dear,  after  you  wrote 
that  one  only  letter  that  I  ever  got  fipom  you.     Ll 
that  letter  you  told  me  you  know  that  you  were 
going  to  travel  for  years,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
good  for  me  to  inquire  after  you  at  any  of  the  old 
places,  for,  that  as  you  did  not  know  where  yoa 
were  going  yourself,  you  oonld  not  lesfe  any  di- 
xection.     Where  was  it,  my  deeieBt  Lok^  ihak 
you  went  to?    And  what  mufixrtanei  ms  ifc  ihak 
you  feU  into,  that  have  k^  joa  onft  of  m/^  m 
long?' 
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For  one  short  and  really  terrible  moment  my 
hero  felt  inclined  to  make  a  desperate  struggle  with 
his  destiny ;  this  moment  was  when  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  releasing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
old  woman,  for  he  had  then  muttered  something 
about  her  being  decidedly  mad. 

But  either  she  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  understand 
him,  and  went  on  so  composedly,  and  with  an  air 
of  so  very  well  knowing  what  she  was  talking 
about,  that  utter  despair  of  escaping  from  the  truth 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  suddenly  resolved  both  to 
avow  the  correctness  of  every  thing  she  had  spoken, 
and'also  to  declare  that  no  person  of  honour  could 
deem  him  in  the  slightest  degree  degraded  by  his 
relationship  to  so  excellent  a  person. 

When  he  had  taken  this  resolution  he  looked 
boldly  up,  and  gazed  in  succession  in  the  face  of 
every  one  around  him.  That  of  his  aunt  was  the 
Jast,  and  to  her  he  said: 

*'  My  good  aunt,  you  have  always,  I  know,  been 
exceedingly  attached  to  me,  and  had  not  the  plans 
of  life  which  I  laid  down  for  myself  rendered  it  in- 
convenient for  mo  to  do  so,  I  should  certainly  have 
written  to  you.  As  it  is,  you  have,  I  confess,  come 
upon  me  rather  une2q)ectedly,  and  I  will  not  deny 
that  your  doing  so  embarrassed  me  for  a  moment. 
I  thank  Heaven,  however,  that  I  am  not  a  man  to 
be  very  long  or  very  seriously  annoyed  by  such  aa 
accident.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  absurdity  in  it, 
certainly/'  he  added,  turning  with  a  look  of  per- 
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fectly  recovered  eclf-possenion  to  Mr.  Clementsoii, 
**  but  oil  my  friends,  I  think,  irill  be  ready  to  tea- 
tify,  that  though  the  flattexing  BucoeaB  I  have  found 
in  society  might  have  been  wifljdent  to  turn  the 
heads  of  most  men,  it  has  never  induced  me  for 
a  moment  to  falsify  any  angle  cupcumatenoe  relative 
to  my  fortune,  or  to  my  actual  podtioo.  No  man 
has  ever  heard  me  call  myself  rich.  No  man  hts 
ever  heard  me  hint  that  I  waa  noble.  I  am  MYSELF, 
and  as  such  only,  unaided  by  any  acddental  advaih 
tages,  I  have  presented  myself  to  aodety  in  thii 
country,  and  in  every  other  that  I  have  vimted.  I 
have  never  deluded  any  one.  K  people  of  distino* 
tion  have,  at  all  the  courts  and  thionghoat  eveiy 
metropolis  of  Europe,  sought  my  aoqnaintanoe  nitk 
eageniesd,  and  cherished  it  with  great  and  pardal 
friendship,  I  certainly  cannot  aocoae  myidf  of  fiand 
on  that  account." 

He  ceased,  and  smiled  on  Maiy  "with  great  fond- 
ness, as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  Too  se^  dearest  that  the 
man  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  your  heart  k 
worthy  of  you  T' 

There  was  a  moment  of  aleaee,  and  then  Ardnr 
Lexington  said  rather  drily,  and  flManing,  as  it 
seemed,  to  answer  his  oondnding  worda^  *^  Have 
you  not  changed  yonr  name,  sb?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Lexington,  I  Ime^"  leffied  l^dbd. 
**  I  had  a  right,  in  commoa  with  all  man,  to 
nate  myself  by  any  name  I  clumu   IdUnofei 
a  title,  sir ;  because  to  thai  disliaelkai  I  had  aai%ht 
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I  had  a  reason  for  changing  my  name,  which,  if 
you  wish  it,  shall  be  at  your  service,  Mr.  Lexingi- 
ton,  though  I  am  not  bound  either  in  honour  or 
courtesy  to  render  it  to  any  one.  My  reason  for 
changing  my  name,  Mr.  Arthur  Lexington,  was 
because  my  ear,  which  is  a  very  accurate  one,  in- 
formed me,  after  many  private  repetitions  of  the 
sounds  alternately,  that  Theodore  Yidal  had  more 
of  euphony  than  Luke  Squabs.  If  you  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  contest  the 
point  with  you.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  not  be 
equally  sensitive  with  myself  on  this  point,  but  in 
my  estimation  the  possession  of  a  good  picture  is 
not  more  decidedly  preferable  to  the  possession  of  a 
bad  one,  than  is  the  privilege  of  being  addressed  by 
a  musical  name,  instead  of  a  discordant  one." 

Mr.  Lexington  bowed,  and  immediately  rising, 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Clementson  and  Mary,  and 
vnthout  again  looking  towards  the  ci-devant  Mr. 
Luke  Squabs,  who  had  delivered  the  above  harangue 
while  leaning  in  a  charming  attitude  upon  the  chim- 
ney-piece, walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  squire  followed  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  seizing  his  hand,  wrung  it  forcibly.  "  Come  to 
me  early  to-morrow  morning,  Lexington,"  he  said. 
''  I  vrant  a  friend  to  speak  to.*^ 

Arthur  promised  to  be  with  him  at  any  hour  he 
would  name. 

^*  Not  later  than  ten,  dear  Arthur  !*'  returned  Mr. 
Clementson,  and  having  received  an  assurance  from 
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the  young  man  tliat  he  would  be  punctual,  he  re- 
turned into  the  drawing-room, 

Mary  was  close  to  the  door,  and  eyidently  about 
to  pass  through  it  as  he  entered. 

•'  You  are  going,  my  love/'  said  her  &th^,  with 
a  multitude  of  happy  thoughts  flattering  at  his 
heart,  which  most  probably  would  have  made  him 
either  sing  or  whistle  aloud,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
of  a  different  kind. 

'^  How  had  he,"  he  asked  himself,  ^*  any  right  to 
suppose  that  his  Mary  would  be  as  much  delighted 
at  discovering  that  the  cl^ant  Mr.  Vidal  was  a 
tailor,  as  he  was  ?  How  did  he  know  that  she 
would  be  inclined  to  dance  and  sing,  because  his 
real  name  was  Luke  Squabe?"  However,  he  con- 
trived to  give  her  a  very  cheering  sort  of  kiss,  and 
then  whispered,  ''  Go  to  bed,  now,  dearest;  but  I 
shall  shave  rather  early  to-monow,  Mary.  Don't 
forget  tliat,  my  dear." 

On  re-entering  the  dmwing-room,  Mr.  Clement- 
son  found  Mr.  Vidal  still  in  the  same  striking  atti- 
tude by  the  chimney-piece,  and  his  aunt»  whose 
dress,  countenance,  attitude,  and  fignre,  oflfered  a 
very  picturesque  contrast  to  him,  ttiwiflling  om  the 
hearth-rug  close  beade  him. 

*^  You  have  done  my  finend,  Mr.  Lexington,  a 
very  praiseworthy  service,  Mxb.  Sqmba,"  add  the 
squire,  pronouncing  the  name  with  f^^'^  dii* 
tinctnessy  **  and  he  is  very  gxatefbl  to  joa  fiir  it  I 
must  now  bid  you  good  nighl^  at  I  am  nboiit  to 
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retire  immediately  to  my  own  room.  But  if  you 
wish  for  any  refreshment,  or  are  in  want  of  a  car- 
riage to  convey  you  to  your  lodgings,  my  servants 
will  be  at  your  orders;  and  don't  fear,  my  good 
woman,  but  that  you  will  hear  again,  and  very 
satisfactorily  too,  from  Mr.  Arthur  Lexington.  But 
I  believe  he  was  rather  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  now. 
Good  night."  And  then,  with  a  profound  bow,  he 
added,  **  Mr.  Luke  Squabs,  I  have  the  honour,  sir, 
of  wishing  you  also  a  very  good  night." 

**  My  dear  sir,''  began  the  gentleman  he  thus 
addressed;  but  before  he  could  get  any  further 
the  squire  had  disappeared,  and  the  aimt  and 
nephew  remained  tete-a-tite  in  the  drawing-room. 

To  Mrs.  Martha  Squabs  this  was  a  real  comfort, 
as  she  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  able, 
without  making  herself  ridiculous  before  company, 
to  kiss  the  newly-found  nephew  heartily.  In  what 
manner  he  might  have  received  her  caresses  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  for  at  the  very  moment  she  was 
about  to  offer  them,  the  footman  entered  the  room, 
and  said,  '*  Your  cab,  ma'am,  is  waiting  at  the  door. 
Is  there  any  thing  else  that  you  please  to  want?*' 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  young  man,"  replied  Mrs. 
Squabs,  *'  I  want  nothing  at  all,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you."  And  then,  turning  to  her  nephew, 
she  said  in  accents  of  the  tenderest  affection,  *.'  Come, 
my  dearest  Luke!  come  along,  my  own  darling 
nephew !  I  never  thought  I  should  be  so  happy 
again,  as  I  am  now  that  I  have  found  you !" 
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Not  even  the  altered  eye  of  ihe  aqoixe,  nor  the 
cold  scorn  that  he  had  felt  settle  upon  him  from  that 
of  Lexington,  nor  the  studied  aYoidanoe  of  that  of 
Mary,  had  given  a  pang  of  such  HtfeemeBS  to  the 
heart  of  Vidal,  as  the  comical  glance  which  the 
footman  gave  him,  as  he  listened  to  these  words. 
He  could  not  stand  it  at  all;  his  philosophy  for  the 
moment  was  completely  overset,  and  he  stalked  past 
him,  went  down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house 
with  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  felt  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  hang  or  shoot  himself. 

'^  You  had  better  take  a  glass  of  wine,  ma'am*' 
said  the  footman,  with  a  very  captivating  air  of  po» 
litcness. 

^^  Well,  dicn,  I  won't  deny  but  what  I  should 
like  to  get  one,"  replied  Mrs.  Squabs,  "  for,  truth  to 
say,  I  am  downright  tired  and  beat  by  my  long 
day's  work." 

So  the  footman,  with  every  demoDStiation  of  hos- 
pitality,  led  the  way  into  the  dining-parloui,  and 
pointing  to  one  of  the  recently-vaoated  chairs,  took 
another  himself,  and  filling  two  glasses  to  the  brim 
from  a  decanter  which  remained  on  the  taUe,  he 
drank  Mrs.  Martha's  good  health.  A  plate  of  bis- 
cuits was  then  pushed  towardi  her,  and  Peter  the 
footman  thinking  it  a  pity  that  80  eyeellent  an  (op- 
portunity for  conversation  should  be  loot,  exerted 
himself  to  be  as  agreeable  as  poaUe,  end,  be- 
fore the  good  woman  had  fi«if|ift^  her  thizd  g^Me 
of  sherry,  Peter  knew  peiftcdy  well  dial  die  indi* 
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ual  known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
eodore  Vidal,  and  considered  as  the  affianced 
iband  of  their  beautiful  young  heiress,  was  nei- 
r  more  nor  less  than  Luke  Squabs,  the  lawful 
of  Samuel  Squabs,  the  celebrated  tailor  of  Fins- 
y-square,  and  Sarah,  his  ^e. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Mart  Cr.ntFVTSOy  did  nol  fosget  on  the  fot 
l:winr  z::mii::z  that  it  vis  the  intentioa  of  her 
fj.:her  t:-  s^i^ve  eirlv  on  that  dij,  ind  aoootdinglj 
she  n^ie  rather  a  core  hasty  toilet  dun  aaml,  in 
crcvr  :o  be  in  g  jod  dme  to  attend  upcm.  his. 

"  T::ene'5  zny  darlisgr  said  the  aqoiie,  greetiiig 
ker  z::-:v^  cheerily  than  he  had  done  for  aome  meeia 

m 

pi5:.  **  I  d^n  t  see  bat  that  joa  are  aa  good  a 
dauynier  C5  before  vou  were  an  cngiged  woman, 
mv  Mary  7'  His  daughter  looked  ataadilj  in  his 
i'iice  lor  a  moment,  and  then  tamed  awmj  her  head 
ani  smilei:  but  the  squire  did  not  aee  it,  and  pro- 
ce«ced  to  ask  her  Texy  aflecooaaldy  how  afae 

'*  Quite  welL  dear  papa,*  die 
th.^t  miirht  hare  sadsfied  the 
*'  how  do  you  do?" 

-  Why'  I  don  t  fed  ill,  Maiy,  aft  all;  a^  I  am 
happy  to  see,  my  lore,  diaft  jon  do  soft  look,  hj 
many  degrees,  so  languid  and  poodf  aa  I  ca^ 
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to  see  you.  I  think,  my  dear,  that  you  must,  some- 
how or  other,  have  had  a  very  tolerably  good 
night" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  papa!  I  believe  I  slept  from  the 
time  I  lay  down,  till  the  time  I  got  up  again. 
Yet,  no,  that  is  not  true  either,"  she  added,  with 
a  slight  augmentation  of  colour,  **  for  I  remem- 
ber now  that  I  lay  awake  thinking  for  a  good 
while  after  I  got  to  bed.  However,  I  slept  very 
soundly  afterwards." 

"  Thank  God!"  said  the  good  squire,  fervently, 
"  that  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  comfort,  Mary. 
And  as  to  your  laying  awake  thinking,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  very  unnatural  if  you  had  not, 
considering  all  we  saw  and  heard  last  night.  But 
I  have  been  in  a  terrible  way  about  it,  all  night, 
almost;  that  is,  off  and  on;  for  I  will  not  be  so 
£Jse-hearted  as  to  say  that  all  my  thoughts  respect- 
ing this  extraordinary  discovery  were  unhappy 
thoughts.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  did  not 
know,  my  darling  child,  how  you  might  take  it. 
I  thought  that,  probably,  it  would  be  a  great  shock 
to  you." 

"  You  mean  the  hearing  that  Mr.  Vidal  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor,  I  suppose,  papa,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  dearest !  A  tailor,  Mary,  may  be  a  very 
honest  man,  and  the  son  of  a  tailor  may  be  a  very 
honest  man,  too.  But,  nevertheless,  Mary,  there 
are  prejudices  which  would  make  it  very  painful 

VOL.  III.  B 
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I  thouglit,  Muy,  that  yoo  were  orei  bead  and  eais 
in  love  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  papa,  there  has  been  Bomething 
TCry  wrong  and  very  deceitful  in  me  V  cried  Mary, 
"  but  I  don't  know  how  it  has  h^pened.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  be  so  very  wicked  as  I  now 
believe  I  have  been.     But  it  was  because — — " 

And  then  suddenly  stopping  herself,  she  added, 
"  But  thank  Heaven  it  does  not'  signify  now.  I 
CGvei  shall  be  able  to  make  any  body  understand 
w/ig  it  happened.  But,  at  least,  papa,  you  may 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  never  was  in  love 
■widi  Mr.  Vidal  at  all." 

"  Tlien  vhit  did  Lucy  Dalton  mean  by  saying 
that  your  health,  and,  perhaps,  yout  hfe  depended 
upon  your  marrying  Mr.  Vidal?"  demanded  the 
squire,  sternly. 

"  Of  couree  poor  dear  Lucy  thought  so,  papa, 
as  well  as  yoQ|"  replied  Mary.  "  And  it  must  have 
been  my  lauk,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  it  a  thou- 
easd,  ^ousand  times,  and  I  see  plainly  now,  how 
very  wicked  it  was  of  me;  but  it  seemed  to  me  at 
the  time  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  no 
other  way  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  proving  that  her 
other  suspicion  was  wrong." 

"  Mj  dearest  Mary  1"  s^d  the  squire,  looking  at 
her  with  painful  perplexity,  for  tears  were  stream- 
ing from  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  *'  what  is  it  that 
you  have  got  upon  youi  nund?  You  cannot  meun 
e2 
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to  tell  mc,  my  dearest  love,  that  you  pretended  to 
be  in  love  with  Mr.  Vidal  without  being  so?* 
Mary  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed. 
"  Surely  there  is  some  strange  mystery  in  this,** 
said  the  squire,  '^  and  I  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn  to  fmd  it  out.     Would  not  any  one  think,  my 
^lary,  to  sec  you  crying  so,  just  after  our  finding 
out  that  Mr.  Yidal  was  a  tailor,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage could  not  go  on,  would  not  any  one  think  that 
you  were  breaking  your  heart  because  you  have 
lost  him?    And  yet  if  any  girl  ever  spoke  true 
since  the  world  began,  it  was  you,  Mary,  when 
you  said  tlioso  dear  words,   *I  am  so  TCiy,  very 
glad.'  Don't  cry  so,  my  darling  !**  continued  the  poor 
squire,  throwing  his  arm  round  her,  and  looking 
very  much  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry  too.     "  Tou 
don't  know  half  how  I  love  you,  Mary.     I  should 
think  no  more  of  gi^'ing  away  my  estate  to  please 
you,  than  of  throwing  a  stick  into  the  river  for 
Ponto  to  play  with,  but  it  is  sad  work,  my  dear 
child,  going  on  so,  without  knowing  what  there 
is  that  I  can  do  to  make  you  happy .^ 

''  I  see  it  all  now,"  cried  Mazy;  "  I  have  behaTed 
ill  from  the  very  beginning !" 

'^  I  don't  bcUeve  it.  Mazy;  I  don't  believe  it,'' 
returned  her  father;  *'I  never  saw  ycm  behave  ill 
since  you  were  bom,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  yoil 
should  begin  now.  But  I  do  think  you  would  be 
easier,  Mary,  if  you  would  teU  me  what  it  is  yoa 
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liave  got  upon  your  mind.  What  was  that  other 
suspicion  that  Lucy  had?  And  what  was  it  you 
did  to  disprove  it?" 

"  I  let  her  believe,  and  I  let  you  believe  too, 
papa,  that  I  liked  Mr.  Vidal  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  ever  did  like  him." 

**What?  From  the  very  first,  Mary?  That 
very  first  morning  after  the  ball,  did  you  not  really 
like  him,  and  admire  him,  more  then,  than  any 
body  else  in  the  world?" 

"  No,  papa,"  replied  Mary. 

'*  Then,  my  dear  child,  what  could  have  made 
you  say  so?"  demanded  her  father,  gravely. 

**  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  while  a  burning 
blush  seemed  to  dry  up  the  tears  that  still  hung 
upon  her  cheek.  **  I  suppose  it  was  out  of  grati- 
tude, because  he  seemed  to  like  me  so  much  better 
than  any  one  else  did." 

**  That  is  talking  nonsense,  Mary,  for  every  body 
liked  you.  But  even  if  you  did  think  so,  I  should 
never  have  expected  that  your  gratitude  would 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  you  tell  Lucy  Dalton 
that  you  were  in  love  with  liim." 

"  But  I  never  did  tell  Lucy  Dalton  that,  papa!" 
said  Mary,  smiling  through  her  tears  at  the  idea. 

*'  I  suppose,  then,  my  dear,  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind  so  completely,  that  you  have  forgotten 
all  about  it,"  said  her  father;  "for  I  do  assure 
you,  Mary,  that  your  friend,  Lucy,  told  me  your 
health  and  happiness,  and,  perhaps,  your  life  de- 
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p:n-i<:i  uron  your  morryiiig  Mr.  Yidal,  and  ihaX 
ili:  \\2kl  lound  tnis  out  from  VDUZidL^ 

"  All  I  cjn  s^y  in  reply  lo  that,  {apAf  is  that  if 
L-icy  really  ihought  so,  ^  ma  Tczy  much  inis- 
lakoii. "  said  Lucy. 

"  Piu:  lii  yju  never  talk  to  lier  about  him,  mj 


com^nic'd  the  squire. 


'*  Yc^.  I  have  ulked  about  him  Ter^  often  to 
L'.:cy:  :i::ujrli  I  ihink  it  would  be  more  correct 
:.  i..y  :....:  5I.:  zolkei  about  him  to  me,  for  mosi 
ccr:ai:-lv  ::  tt^s  sle,  and  not  L  who  alwavs  besan 
tlie  5ul  -oc:.  IL^wevor,  I  do  not  mean  to  denj,"* 
c :  'j.:iz*.:  j-I  the  f-Liii:ent  iieiies,  '*  that  I  did  let  hex 
ihiL.:c  :1'^:  I  aJmin^d  and  liked  him  more  than  I 
r<rz.'S.y  J:i.  th:.:^!i  I  don't  think  I  erer  gave  hex 
mosir.  :c-  <upr<co  uia:  I  was  djing  for  him,  either.^ 

"  B;;:  \t::v.  2i:v  dearest  Marv,  should  tou  hawe 
TTifl::-!  ::■  -.ike  Luoy  Dalcoa  beEere  that  yoo 
lik^'i  rim  zi  all  bei:er  than  you  lea&j  did?"  said 
::cr  :i:r.er. 

Tr.e  :a:r  ch-xk^  of  Maiy  again  glowed  as  die  ze- 
p'io-.l:  "  Yis,  paja — I  know  that  wasveij  wztuq^ 
or.  i  I  am  very  niuoli  ashamed  of  it.  Bat  at  the  time 
I  re-olly  :azo:ei  :ha:  I  ought  to  do  it,  to  make  hex 
lioiv:  on!  —  and  —  to  remore  a  toj 


jU5r*:o::^a  :n?m  mvaei:. 

*'  What  the  suspicion  nught  be,  Uuji  mnst,  1 

a  secret  to  me?*  aaid  the 
*«biit  joa  oettaiBli 


suppo&o.  :v  r  ever  rei 
£Cuin>.  lo^kiniT  a  little 


tooi  a  very 

K:n:cvini:  it." 


csperate  and 
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There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which 
this  was  spoken,  so  unlike  what  she  had  been 
used  to  &om  her  father,  that  Mary  could  not  bear 
it;  and  unmindful  of  every  thing  but  the  longing 
desire  to  have  perfect  confidence  restored  between 
them,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Well  then,  papa,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was, 
and  then  you  may  judge  for  yourself.  Tou  know 
papa,  for  I  told  you  of  it  myself,  that  Mr.  Herbert 
— that  my  cousin  Richard,  I  mean,  was  very  much 
attached  to  Lucy,  and  Lucy  to  him." 

Here  the  squire  curled  up  his  nose  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner,  and  snapped  his  fingers,  the  mean-* 
ing  of  which  grimace  Mary  could  by  no  means 
understand,  but  the  words  **  Go  on,  my  dear,"  being 
pronounced  the  moment  after,  very  kindly,  she 
obeyed,  and  did  go  on. 

"Well,  papa;  one  day,  when  Lucy  first  began 
telling  me,  quite  in  earnest,  that  this  Mr.  Vidal — this 
Mr.  Luke  Squabs,  was  in  love  with  me,  I  answered 
her  rather  lightly,  I  believe,  upon  which  she  be- 
came dreadfully  agitated,  and  exclaimed  that  she 
knew  my  indifference  for  Mr.  Vidal,  could  only  be 
occasioned  by — of  course,  papa,  you  must  know 
it  was  the  very  greatest  nonsense — by  my  prefer^ 
ence — my  love — I  don't  know  what  she  called  it, 
for  my  cousin." 

"  And  to  c\ire  her  of  her  fears,  you  told  her  you 
loved  Vidal?"  cried  the  squire,  his  face  suddenly 
becoming  of  a  colour  that  seemed  to  threaten 
apoplexy. 
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discover  at  that  momenty  for  the  squire  had  no 
sooner  released  her  from  his  embrace,  than  he  very 
nearly  pushed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  then  shut 
the  door  upon  her. 

Mary  returned  to  her  own  apartment  a  good  deal 
agitated  by  the  conversation,  or  at  least  by  the  latter 
part  of  it,  yet  too  much  elated,  too  much  relieved  by 
the  unhoped  for  release  from  her  matrimonial  en- 
gagement, to  be  very  long  in  recovering  herself. 
And  then  she  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  breakfast  was  spread,  because  her  father  said  it 
was  less  like  a  dungeon  than  the  dining-room,  and 
she  walked  to  the  window  for  the  first  time  since 
her  arrival  in  London,  and  looked  out. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  every  figure 
that  passed  along  the  street  looked  interesting.  She 
began  to  think  that  she  should  greatly  enjoy  a 
drive,  the  first  time,  by  the  bye,  that  such  an  idea 
had  ever  occurred  to  her  in  London,  and  that  it 
would  be  but  kind  if  she  called  upon  Lucy,  and 
invited  her  to  join  her  in  it. 

Meanwhile  the  squire^  who  felt  as  if  the  slightest 
delay  in  dispatching  a  note  which  he  was  writing 
might  destroy  all  his  hopes  of  earthly  happiness  for 
ever,  sat  at  his  little  uncomfortable  writing-table, 
and  indited  the  following  epistle: 

"  My  deab  Richabd  Herbert, 

**  I  want  you  to  dine  with  me  to  day,  and  to- 
morrow too,  perhaps,  however,  we  can  settle  that 
afterwards.     But  what  presses  most  is  that  you 
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should  ccHoie  to  me  directly.  I  lunre  ■omething  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  tell  yoio.  TndpfJ,  I  haye 
more  than  one  thing.  We  had  a  queer  sort  of 
adventure  last  night,  which  I  think  will  make  yoa 
bugh;  but  I  shall  not  tdl  yoio  any  thing  about  it 
now,  because  I  want  you  to  oome  directly, 
'^  Your  affectionate  oooam, 

<'  John  Jonas  Clementson." 

Haying  rang  the  boll  as  if  the  house  had  been  on 
£re,  and  reiterated  his  order  three  times  that  the 
letter  was  to  be  sent  directly,  he  finished  his  dressing, 
and  went  down  stairs  into  the  drawingHTOom. 

There  he  found  Mary  pretty  well  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  trying  convenation  she  had  held 
with  him,  and  still  engaged  in  looking  oot  of  the 
window. 

'*Woll,  papa,"  she  said,  **do  yoa  know  that 
after  all,  I  don  t  think  this  house  is  so  Texy  miser- 
able as  we  have  both  of  us  been  ftncying  it  was? 
Do  just  look  at  these  very  pretty  tables,  and  I  am 
sure  the  carpet  has  been  beantifaL  in  its  day." 

*'No,  Mary,  now  you  speak  of  it  &izly  and 
without  prejudice  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  toj  bad. 
We  are  rather  spoiled  you  know,  about  roomsi  at 
the  park;  but  it  is  quite  childish  to  coqpect  that 
rooms  in  London  should  be  as  laige  as  rooms  in  the 
country.  But  come  along,  ny  diild;  gmi  me 
some  coffee,  I  am  half  famiJietl,  and  die  xofls  in 
London  are  excellent.  I  am  gkd  to  see  disA  Asj 
have  made  a  broil  of  the  takey,  fv  I  doa^ 
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what  the  deuce  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  was 
as  cioaa  as  two  sticks  at  dinner-time  yesterday,  and 
did  not  enjoy  my  dinner  at  all,  though  I  do  believe, 
in  honest  truth,  that  it  was  a  very  good  one." 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  dinner  better  to-day^ 
papa.  The  sun  shines  so  pleasantly  this  morning, 
and  that  makes  such  a  difference.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  carriage  ordered  a  little  earlier,  if  you 
please.  I  quite  long  for  a  drive  with  no  shopping 
to  do.  I  have  got  no  shopping  to  do  now,  thank 
Heaven !     Have  I,  papa?" 

'*No,  Mary.  That  plague  is  over  as  well  as 
some  others.  It  is  really  so  pleasant  to  get  rid  of  a 
trouble  that  is  almost  worth  while  to  have  had  one 
on  purpose  to  have  the  joy  of  saying  to  oneself  that 
it  is  over.     And  where  shall  you  drive,  my  dear?" 

"  Oh !  to  all  the  parks,  one  after  the  other, 
though  I  don't  expect  to  find  any  of  them  so  beau- 
tiful as  our  own;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  should  admire 
them  for  all  that.  And  if  you  have  no  objection, 
papa,  I  think  I  should  like  to  call  on  dear  Lucy 
and  ask  her  to  go  with  me;  I  need  not  go  in  and 
see  the  old  woman,  you  know." 

**  Dear  Lucy !"  shouted  the  squire,  the  apoplectic 
symptoms  again  appearing.  **No,  Mary,  no;  I 
would  rather  that  you  did  not  call  on  Lucy  Dalton 
if  you  please,  just  at  present.  If  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken,  your  dear  friend  Lucy  is  of  the 
two,  rather  a  more  vicious  animal  than  her  mother. 
But  it  is  no  good  to  talk  about  all  that  yet;  I  dare 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Mary  rose  up  and  then  sat  down  again,  and 
then  looked  at  her  father  as  if  to  receive  instructions 
from  him  as  to  what  she  was  to  do  next;  but  the 
old  gentleman  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  Vidal,  and 
appeared  to  see  nothing  else. 

"  I  break  in  upon  you,  thus  early,  my  dear  sir," 
began  my  hero,  "  in  order  to  satisfy  my  heart  com- 
pletely as  to  the  state  of  your  feelings  towards  me 
after  the  startling  scene  of  last  night«  As  to  those 
of  my  dear  aflSanced  wife,  I  do  not  permit  myself  to 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  I  know  it  to  be  per- 
fectly impossible  that  a  creature  so  pure  in  heart 
and  so  superior  in  mind,  as  my  dear  Mary,  should 
suffer  her  affections  or  her  promise  to  be  shaken  by 
her  having  discovered  that  my  worthy  father  made 
his  fortune  in  business,  or  that  I  have  changed  my 
name  from  what  was  peculiarly  unplearing  in  sound 
to  what  I  think  very  much  the  reverse,  and  when 
my  dearest  Mary  shares  it  with  me,  I  shall  love  it 
better  still." 
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a  pair  of  your  own  footmen  may  be  able  to  defend 
you  better  than  you  could  defend  yourself  against 
the  personal  violence  of  which  your  ringing  the  bell 
proves  you  to  be  in  dread.  But  you  w^  find  it 
more  difficult,  I  8uq)ect,  to  shield  yourself  from  the 
I^al  process  which  I  shall  immediately  institute 
against  that  young  lady  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  I  shall  really,  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  us,  be  very  sony  to  bring  her  into  court, 
because  I  well  know  how  very  offensive  to  a  young 
female's  delicacy  are  the  cross-^examinations  which 
are  sure  to  take  {dace  upon  sudi  occasions.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  with  the  very  deepest  reluctance  that  I  shall 
do  it  ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  my  duty,  and  there- 
fore, Mr.  Clementson,  it  will  be  done — ^if  you,  my 
sweet  Mary  do  not  exert  your  power  over  your 
father  to  prevent  it  T 

"  Open  the  door  of  the  house  for  this  person, 
Peter,"  said  the  squire  to  the  servant  who  now  an- 
swered the  bell,  ^  and  take  great  care,  all  of  you, 
that  he  is  never  allowed  to  enter  it  again  as  long  as 
we  remain  within  it." 

"  Order  your  fellow  off,  rir !"  cried  the  enraged 
Vidal,  really  looking  as  if  all  the  spmi  of  his  father, 
multiplied  by  nine,  were  within  him,  "  You  will 
act  very  imwisely,"  he  added,  "  if  you  permit  any 
thing  like  viol^ice  to  take  place.  Tour  daughter's 
name  is  likely  to  be  sufficiently  compromised,  and 
made  sufficiently  public,  without  that«" 

^'  I  have  no  inclination,  Mr.  Luke  Squabs,  to  use 
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£:  ill  =::re  violence  ikm  is  neceaBuj,**  xetnmed 
:>.^-  r'.uir^?.  TC^r.z  a  lirtle  on  the  ^wozd  necesaur. 
•'  i:u:  ::  :li:  extont  i:  must  be  used.** 

L'i:  i:  n::  c*?  rjppi.^SL-l  thai  deu  Ettle  Mazy  Qe- 
Ei:=.'^::i  s;i:  bj  j^^izLnz  en  this  scene.  At  the  mo- 
irer.:  ilij^:  her  Liiher.  Hvm  the  toj  inte&sitT  of  his 
&r:rvr.  like  dre  ^iiichgrcws  paler  the  mcMte  vehemently 
i:  Lums.  j.:  the  znczien:  when  he  b^gan  to  address 
ViIlI  ^:li  sc'  much  m:re  gentk  and  snbdned  Toice 
rhjji  TT^LS  ufu^  wi:h  him.  she  dacfioed  hezsdf  that 
:hv  :-:rrlrlo  serine  wculi  soon  fini^  and  therefoze 
r.;-j-i:z.:I  sr^ticnjrr  i^om  a  sort  of  leeHnir  that  she 
v.v.:ll  n::  c^ur  :o  ::rs2ike  her£ither  at  a  painful  mo- 
nicr.:.  Eu:  wh-:n  Viviil  addressed  her  as  ^'hzf 
rfv- :  JI.:ry\"  sho  cculi  stand  it  no  longer,  but  £urlT 
Tin  :  u:  ■: :'  :he  rccm. 

T..e  dr?:  scnfadrcs  which  had  followed  the  di*- 
ccv'jrr  ::"  Villi's  fhiud  had  in  diem  something  little 
sh:r:  c:  r^rnire  i'.^r  Mjtt.  for  she  at  once  £dl  that 
she  hii  e^cipcd  the  penalty  her  lolly  had  so  neazijr 
br.u^h:  upcn  her:  bu:  on lecozning  to  the  quiet  of 
her  :wn  rjom.  alter  hearing  Mr.  Luke  Squabs  de- 
cLirv^  ihas  it  was  hi«  purpose  to  bni^  htt  into  comt 
for  birc-ach  of  promise  of  mazxiage,  her  fieelings  of 
miscrr  and  degradation  completdy  Ofieipovaedlieri 
and  she  tainted. 

Marshall  wasfortunatdy  in  the  Ettfedreaipg-ioaa 
cicse  ^ J,  and  hearing  her  &I1,  was  bj  her  ade  m  a 
mcmen:.  The  poor  girl  was  ^ff***'***^  a  aort  of 
invalid  arm-cbur  as  she  £eD,  aad  dua  bckSf  ■ned 
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her  from  injury,  for  her  head  dropped  upon  it ;  yet 
her  colourless  face  and  total  insensibility  terrified  her 
maid,  for  a  moment,  into  the  belief  that  she  was 
dead.  But  that  moment  of  real  agony  passed, 
nothing  was  omitted  that  could  assist  in  restoring 
her.    The  maid  raised  her  in  her  arms  and  laid  her 

« 

on  the  bed,  and  then  bedewed  her  with  eau-de- 
Cologne  till  she  opened  her  eyes. 

It  ¥rill  be  readily  beUeved  that  all,  or  very  nearly 
all,  which  had  passed  in  the  house  on  the  preceding 
night  relative  to  Mr.  Vidal  and  his  aunt,  had  been 
commented  upon  at  full  length  in  the  servants'  hall, 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  cause 
of  her  young  mistress's  fainting  fit. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  highest 
order  of  waiting-maids,  at  least  as  far  as  moral  qua- 
lities are  concerned;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  a 
woman,  and  the  sight  of  her  young  lady's  corpse, 
as  she  firmly  believed  it  to  be  when  she  first  rushed 
out  of  the  dressing-room,  had  caused  her  a  paroxysm 
of  terror  so  painful,  that  when  poor  Mary  opened 
her  eyes,  the  words  she  addressed  to  her  (though 
not  without  some  feeling  of  kindness)  were  more 
like  scolding  than  coaxing. 

*'  How  can  you  take  on  so,  miss,"  she  exclaimed, 

**about  such  avile  perjured  villain  as  that?  Wouldn't 

I  be  above  caring  for  such  a  fellow,  if  I  was  you, 
*    tit 

If  the  waiting- woman's  feelings  were  so  strong  as 
to  make  her  forget  decorum,  those  of  her  young 
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inrith  sufficient  acuteness  to  be  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Clementson  would  do  more,  and  give  more  to  avoid 
being  made  a  party  in  a  vulgar  squabble,  than  to 
add  a  thousand  a  year  to  his  estate. 

It  was,  therefore,  upon  calculation  that  he  turned 
towards  the  squire  with  the  swagger  of  a  bully,  as 
he  replied,  *'  Go  it  then,  old  gentleman !  I  shall 
begin  by  sending  this  coffee-pot  at  you^  head." 

Nothing  could  be  more  correct  than  my  hero's 
reasoning.  Mr.  Clementson  looked  steadily  in  his 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  "  Mr.  Vidal,  I 
suspect  that  in  the  intercourse  between  us,  which  my 
Lord  Randal's  indiscretion  has  led  to,  you  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  my  character  than  I  have 
done  with  younu  Tou  are  quite  right  in  supposing 
that  I  would  rather  endure  your  presence  for  a  short 
time  longer,  than  piirchase  my  release  from  it  by  a 
brawl.  You  are  perfectly  at  liberty,  sir,  to  sit  down. 
Peter,  send  Miss  Clementson's  maid  to  her,  to  in- 
quire if  I  shall  send  her  another  cup  of  coffee." 

At  this  moment  the  knock  of  a  visiter  was  heard 
at  the  street-door,  and  the  squire  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  Lexington  had  promised  to  come  to  him ; 
but  though  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  comfort 
of  havi^a  fiiendbyhim  durbg  il.  ringular  scene 
which  Mr.  Vidal  seemed  preparingi  he  was  half 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  what  might  ensue  from  the 
interference  of  a  younger  man  than  himself,  and 
had  almost  determined  upon  leaving  the  tailor's  son 
in  possession  of  the  drawing-room,  when  the  door 

s2 
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opened,  and  not  Lexington,  but  Richard  Herbert 
entered  it. 

For  a  moment  the  squire  felt  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  should  make  his  young  lelative  at  once 
understand  \vhat  was  passing,  or  tell  him  to  go 
down  into  the  dining-room,  and  wait  for  him,  as  he 
was  engaged  on  business.  But  there  was  blended 
with  the  youthful  beauty  of  Herbert's  features  a 
look  of  latent  pride,  or  what  might  be  better  ex- 
pressed by  Lady  Macbeth's  word  "masterdom," 
which  reassured  Iiim. 

*'  He  will  not  condescend  to  sully  the  queen's 
uniform  by  quarrelling  with  such  a  fellow,"  thought 
he;  and  advancing  to  meet  him,  he  said,  ''I  did 
not  know  I  should  have  this  person  here  when  I 
invited  you  to  come  to  me,  Richard.  But  I  dare 
say  he  will  not  embarrass  us  with  his  presence  long. 
Come  here,  will  you?" 

And  having  led  the  greatly  astonished  young 
man  into  the  back  drawing-room,  he  related  to  him 
briefly,  but  clearly,  the  discovery  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

''  What  he  hopes  to  gain  by  remaining  here,  sftet 
I  have  desired  him  to  go,  I  know  not,"  continued 
the  squire^  *'  ludess  it  be  a  quand,  which  might, 
as  he  may  suppose,  enable  him  to  oondude  our  la- 
mentable acquaintance  with  the  eclai  of  a  dneL 
But  I  think  wc  all  know  better  than  that,  Bichard*" 
"  I  should  hope  so,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man, 
showing  at  the  same  time  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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want  of  expression  often  attributed  to  the  (Jreek 
outline,  there  is  no  lip  that  curls  so  well,  or  speaks 
disdain  so  ably. 

"  Have  you  told  him,  sir,"  he  added,  "  that  you 
wish  him  gone?" 

'^  Yes;  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  of  making 
him  descend  the  stairs  in  the  quickest  possible  man- 
ner.  But  I  recollected  that  my  daughter  was  in  the 
house,  Richard,  and  preferred  his  remaining  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"  But  perhaps,  sir,  there  might  be  a  middle 
course,"  replied  Richard,  very  quietly. 

"  As  how,  my  dear  boy?"  demanded  the  squire. 

Young  Herbert  appeared  not  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  in  fact  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room 
by  the  door  leading  to  the  stairs  when  it  was  asked, 
and  the  squire  was  well  enough  pleased  to  see  him 
depart,  though  he  was  a  little  surprised  at  it  too. 

Having  returned  to  the  outer  room,  in  order  to 
see  whether  his  pertinacious  guest  continued  to  keep 
possession  of  it,  he  found  Mr.  Vidal  very  tranquilly 
employed  in  looking  over  some  music  which  lay 
upon  the  pianoforte,  and  which,  being  the  especial 
property  of  Mary,  it  was  particularly  disagreeable 
to  her  father  to  see  handled  by  Vidal. 

He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  not  to  speak  to 
Hm  again;  but  tHs  turning  over  Mary's  murical 
sheets  was  more  than  he  could  stand,  and  once  more 
he  rang  the  bell. 

It  was  now  the  butler  who  answered  it.    '^  Take 
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tKat  muffic  awa j,  and  tell  Manhall  to  take  caze  of 
it,*'  said  the  squire. 

The  butler,  who  was  a  heavy-looking,  dderiy 
man,  most  strictly  professional  in  his  habits,  ap- 
proached the  instrument,  in  order  to  obey  this  com- 
mand, with  the  awkwardness  of  a  gardener  laying 
the  cloth,  or  of  a  sailor  grooming  a  horse.  The 
books  and  loose  sheets  of  music,  which  were  scat- 
tered over  the  ins^nunent,  were  soon  collected;  but 
Mr.  ViJal  held  in  his  hand  a  litde  volume  of  fa- 
vourite songs,  copied  by  Mary's  own  hand,  and 
the  earliest  of  them  having  been  written  there 
when  she  was  quite  a  cliild.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Vidal  knew  this  book  to  be  particularly  pre- 
cious to  the  squire;  for  when  the  butler,  after  cast- 
ing a  look  of  inquiry  on  his  master,  received  a  nod 
which  made  him  approach  with  an  extended  hand 
to  take  it,  my  hero,  having  first  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  deliberately  placed  it  upon  his  bosom,  and 
buttoned  his  frock  over  it.  He  then  returned  to 
the  fire-place,  seated  himself  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
with  all  his  accustomed  elegance  of  manner,  thus 
addressed  his  involuntary  host:-^ 

'^  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Clementaon,  that 
it  is  with  extreme  reluctanoc  that  I  find  mjaelf 
obliged  to  enforce  my  rights  upon  your  chazmiiig 
daughter's  hand.  I  adore  her,  and  have  a  veij 
oncere  regard  for  you;  but  your  own  oommon 
sense,  my  dear  sir,  may  surely  suffice  to  convince 
you  that  having  gone  so  far  towazds  unitizig  me  to 
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youi  daughter  and  your  estate,  you  cannot  retract, 
as  you  seem  disposed  to  do,  without  making  me 
some  atonement  Believe  me,  I  should  greatly  pre- 
fer, for  my  sweet  Mary's  sake,  that  the  question 
could  be  settled  amicably  between  us.  I  should  be 
delighted  to  prove,  by  marrying  her  and  making 
her  the  happiest  woman  in  existence,  that  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  has  for  ever  extinguished  all 
the  absurd  distinctions  of  birth,  has  really  made  all 
men  equal,  and  that  civilisation  advances  with  the 
progress  of  time.  But  if  this  happiness  is  denied 
me,  if,  indeed,  I  am  cruelly  and  tyrannically  obUged 
to  resign  my  hopes  of  possessing  your  fair  daughter, 
I  must  next  turn  my  attention  towards  your  estate. 
I  shall  propose  to  you  what  I  consider  as  very  fair 
terms;  but  if  we  differ  on  this  point,  I  shall  be 
most  reluctantly  obliged  to  demand  justice  from  the 
laws  of  my  coimtry.  But  this  reluctance,  you  should 
observe,  my  dear  sir,  will  not  be  for  my  own  sake, 
but  for  that  of  your  sweet  Mary.  To  mc,  the  greater 
^lat  and  the  greater  publicity  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  my  endearing  connexion  with  her,  the  more 
I  shall  feel  my  pride  gratified.  What  man  but 
might  be  proud  of  showing  such  endearing  letters 
as  those  which  I  have  received  from  her?  But  I 
am  willing  to  forego  this,  Mr.  Clementson;  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  her  angelic  delicacy,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  a  yearly  charge  of  2000/.  a  year  upon 
your  estate,  to  be  legally  settled  on  mc  and  my 
heirs  for  ever;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  take  the 
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elegant  Mr.  Vidal  did  not  approve.  It  was  not  in 
this  manner  that  he  wished  to  appear  before  the 
public,  and  the  thoughts  of  a  newspaper  report  of 
the  adventure  rushed  across  his  brain  like  lightning. 

*'  This  is  carrying  an  amorous  frolic  too  far,"  he 
said,  with  admirable  playfulness  of  manner;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  drew  the  little  book  from  his 
boj9om,  impressed  a  kiss  upon  it,  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Clementson,  and  then  added,  ''This  is  the  only 
felony  you  have  to  charge  against  me,  sir,  is  it  not?" 

Mr.  Clementson  snatched  the  book  from  his  hand, 
and  replied,  ''  Leave  the  room»  sir,  and  you  will 
receive  no  further  annoyance  irom  me." 

Vidal  bowed,  smiled,  quietly  took  his  hat,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  policeman  smiled  too;  for,  besides  the  excel- 
lent jest  of  seeing  so  very  elegant  a  gentleman  on 
the  eve  of  being  given  into  custody  for  stealing  a 
love-token,  Mr.  Clementson  slipped  a  sovereign  into 
his  hand  to  repay  his  imnecessary  trouble,  and  as  no 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  could  be  founded 
on  his  accepting  it,  he  did  so,  leaving  the  squire 
and  his  young  relation  with  a  respectful  bow.  But 
before  we  relate  what  passed  between  them,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  follow  my  hero  to  the  lodging  of  Miss 
Lucy  Dalton,  in  order  to  see  how  he  broke  this  im» 
portant  change  in  his  prospects  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

He  found  her,  as  usual,  seated  in  her  eleganl 
miniature  drawing-room,  gallopping  through  the  last 
scenes  of  a  French  novel,  while  a  delicate  morsel  oi 
pale  blue  finery,  which  she  was  preparing  for  her  beau- 
tiful head,  was  lying  neglected  on  the  table  before 
her.  There  was  certainly  a  very  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  feeUngs  of  Mr.  Vidal  between  the  drawing- 
room  he  had  left,  and  that  which  he  now  entered 
Lucy  sprang  to  meet  him  with  even,  more  than  hei 
usual  eagerness;  for  she  had  expected  to  see  hin 
at  breakfast,  and  his  not  appealing  had  greatly  dift 
appointed  her;  for  she  had  taken  it  into  her  head 
that  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  opera,  and  ahe  wai 
impatient  to  consult  him  as  to  the  best  manner  d 
doing  so.  So  she  threw  her  aims  round  bia  neck, 
and  called  him  by  every  duket  epithet  that  the  ¥0- 
cabulaiy  of  love  could  supply.  He  xekomed  ha 
caresses  very  cordially,  but  before  she  could  open 
the  subject  upon  which  she  wished  to  coDBolt  him, 
she  perceived  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
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^'Tou  hsTe  bad  news  to  tell  me/'  she  exolumecL 
'*  Speak  it  out  at  once,  Theodore.  Do  not  keep 
me  in  suspense,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Bad  news !"  he  repeated,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
smile.  ''  Why,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  news 
I  bring  is  altogether  bad.  I  have  a  great  no- 
tion that  what  I  shall  lose  one  way  I  shall  gain 
another." 

"  Lose? — ^what  are  you  going  to  lose,  my  Theo- 
dore?   Explain  yourself,  for  mercy's  sake !" 

*'You  really  must  be  patient,  dearest,  for  my 
story  is  rather  a  long  one." 

And  so  it  really  was;  but  as  the  reader  has  had 
a  truer  version  sufficiently  at  full  length  already,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say,  that  whatever  Lucy  might 
think  of  it,  she  took  exceedingly  good  care  not  to  tes- 
tify the  slightest  disapprobation  ofhishavingpreferred 
one  name  to  another,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the 
last  night's  discovery  scene  on  which  he  had  dwelt. 

As  to  his  aimt's  having  been  a  waiting-maid,  and 
his  father  a  tailor,  he  saw  no  necessity  whatever  for 
mentioning  either.  He  merely  said  that  his  real 
name  was  Squabs,  Vid^  being  only  that  of  a  distant 
relation. 

"  But  you  never,"  he  added,  "  saw  any  human 
being  in  such  a  rage  as  the  old  gentleman  upon 
learning  this,  and,  to  make  short  of  a  long  story, 
my  Lucy,  he  told  me  with  the  utmost  insolence  that 
I  should  never  marry  his  daughter.  Now  the  truth 
is,  my  dear  love,  that  I  am  tired  to  death  of  that 
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unmeaning  little  animal,  and  shoiild  welcome  m 
release  with  rapture,  were  it  not  for  the  piopert 
The  loss  of  that  is  certainly  a  bore." 

'^  A  bore !"  returned  hncjf  tmning  pale.    "  0 
Theodore !  what  is  to  become  of  us?" 

^^  There  is  still  a  very  fine  game  upon  the  card 
my  dear  girl,"  he  repUcd,  composedly.  '*  You  i 
not  imagine  that  I  intend  to  give  up  my  daimupo 
Miss  Mary,  and  her  houses  and  lands  for  nothing, 
have  told  the  squire  that  I  shall  bring  the  matter  inl 
court.  My  aiEanced  Maiy  was  present  when  I  fir 
mentioned  this  intention,  and  ifyou  had  seen  the  sty 
in  wliich  she  rushed  out  of  the  room  at  hearing  i 
you  would  be  very  comfortably  aware  that  I  ha^ 
still  power  enough  in  my  hands  to  keep  us  afloat' 

**  But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  if  you  bring 
into  court,  there  may  not  be  something  found  01 
by  the  horrid  lawyers  rdative  to  your  attachmei 
tome?  The  slightest  suspicion  of  that  sort,  woul 
be  sufficient  to  make  you  lose  your  cause,  and  ksai 
you  with  the  costs  to  pay  I"  cried  Lucyi  with  1 
aspect  of  dismay. 

"  Very  true,  my  love,"  said  my  hero;  "  but 
rather  marvel  that  you  should  feel  alarmed  at  aa 
thing  that  might  happen  IF  the  bosinoas  came  inl 
court  I  should  have  thought  jon  must  hai 
known  your  old  acqiiaintanoe,  the  sqpiiie,  betle 
than  to  believe  he  would  permit  iobh  an  ^agm 
let  the  avoiding  it  cost  what  it  migihl  No,  dfluei 
we  will  not  go  into  court,  that  would  not  nit  n 
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at  all.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  would  suit  me, 
Lucj.  It  would  suit  me  to  get  the  half  of  the 
sum  I  have  named  to  him,  just  the  half  of  it,  as  a 
condition  for  settling  the  business  quietly.  I  have 
asked  for  two  thousand  a-year,  or  for  fifty  thousand 
ready  money.    And  I  would  willingly  take  half." 

One  of  Lucy's  loveliest  smiles  beuned  upon  her 
face  as  she  listened  to  him;  she  did  know  the  squire, 
and  his  Mary  also,  too  welltodoubt  that  they  would 
both  most  gladly  accede  to  any  terms,  rather  than 
make  themselves  the  subject  of  such  newspaper 
paragraphs  as  must  be  the  result  of  their  pushing 
Vidal  to  extremities. 

So  the  rest  of  the  conversation  was  in  a  very 
gay  tone;  the  notion  of  the  squire's  grimaces  imder 
the  infliction,  which  my  hero  portrayed  for  Lucy's 
amusement  with  infinite  humour,  causing  her  to 
laugh  till  he  was  obliged  to  cease,  for  fear  she 
should  fall  into  hysterics. 

Having  thus  pleasantly  fooled  away  an  hour  or 
two  with  his  beautiful  friend,  and  leaving  her  at  last, 
very  resolutely  determined  in  her  own  fond  heart 
to  become  Mrs.  Squabs  as  quickly  as  possible,  my 
hero  waited  upon  a  legal  acquaintance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  him  of  his  situation,  or  as  much 
of  it,  at  least,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  services  in  the 
necessary  business  of  giving  the  squire  immediate 
notice  that  legal  proceedings  were  about  to  be  com- 
menced against  his  daughter. 
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As  it  happened  that  Mr.  Vidal's  I^al  friend 
looked  very  much  like  a  gendeman,  Peter  ushered 
him  without  scruple  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mr.  Clementson  and  his  daughter  were  sitting  Htt' 
a-tete.  The  fiist  rush  of  happy  feeling  upon  his 
escape  from  the  hated  marriage  of  Vidal  with  his 
daughter,  being  over,  he,  too,  as  well  as  I^IaTYf 
began  to  droop  under  hia  degrading  threats,  and 
the  possible  exposure  which  himg  over  them.  As 
to  the  penalty  which  had  been  named,  the  payment 
of  it  could  not  be  thought  of — ^not,  indeed,  on 
account  of  its  enormous  amoxmt,  to  which  they 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  pay  any  attention,  but 
because  Mr.  Lexington  had  pointed  out  the  Terj 
obvious  truth  that  the  paying  it  would  in  no  degree 
spare  them  the  exposure  they  so  greatly  dreaded. 

**  If,"  said  he,  *^  the  business  were  brought  mto 
court,  the  strongest  feeling  of  indignation  against 
Vidal,  would  unquestionably  be  the  consequence; 
and  even  if  a  verdict  were  given  in  his  favour, 
which  would  be  very  doubtful,  the  damages  would 
be  considered  by  the  public  as  a  penalty  willingly 
paid  by  a  gentleman  of  honour,  for  the  rashnes 
with  which  an  adventurer  had  been  admitted  to 
his  society;  whereas  the  payment  of  any  som, 
whether  large  or  small,  in  the  shape  of  a  ArAe, 
would  soon  be  quite  as  pahEdy  known,  but  must 
produce  a  very  difierent  impreanan." 

The  truth  of  this  reasoning  was  too  obvions  to 
be  denied  by  either  the  poor  squixe  himself,  or  his 
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equally  suffering  daughter;  and  the  only  hope  that 
remained  to  cheer  them,  was  that  Vidal  would  him- 
self shrink  from  bringing  the  affair  before  the  public. 

The  first  word  uttered  by  the  l^al  gentleman 
above-mentioned,  chased  this  hope  completely,  and 
once  more  poor  Maiy  took  refuge  in  her  room  to 
conceal  the  misery  that  overwhelmed  her. 

She  found  Marshall  there,  who  looked  almost 
as  anxious  and  as  care-worn  as  herself.  The  whole 
business  was  now  so  well  known  among  the  house- 
hold, that  all  afiectation  of  secresy  was  over,  and 
Mary  told  her  pale  and  veiy  sympathising  atten- 
dant who  the  visiter  was  fiom  whose  presence  she 
had  fled,  and  what  was  his  terrible  buaness. 

Instead  of  offering  her  eaurde-Colognej  the  wait- 
ing woman's  eternal  remedy,  or  attempting  to  say 
one  single  word  of  comfort,  the  gloomy  soubrette 
only  remained  in  the  room  long  enough  to  hear 
what  her  mistress  had  to  tell,  and  then  rushed  out 
of  it  almost  as  vehemently  as  Mary  had  rushed  in. 

And  now,  though  not  before,  poor  Mary  Cle- 
mentson  was  quite  in  a  proper  condition  to  fill  the 
part  of  a  heroine,  for  she  really  was  most  thoroughly 
miserable.  In  truth  her  condition  was  greatly 
worse  than  that  of  her  &ther;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  painful  feeUngs  which  weighed  upon  him, 
he  had  a  hidden  source  of  comfort  in  his  heart,  that 
was  not  shared  by  her.  But  yet  it  might  have 
been,  and  if  he  had,  she  would  stiU  have  been  as 
well  calculated  to  perform  the  part  of  a  heroine,  as 
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I  have  described  her  now,  for  she  would,  in  that 
case,  despite  her  broken  promise  of  marriage,  and 
all  its  threatened  consequences  have  been  as  much 
above  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals  in  happiness,  as 
she  was  now  below  it  in  suffering. 

When  Mr.  Glementson  and  Richard  Herbert  had 
been  left  tite-a-tite^  after  the  exit  of  my  hero,  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  policeman,  the  former,  feeling  a 
very  strong,  and  very  natural  inclination  to  com- 
fort himself  after  all  he  had  gone  through,  led  the 
latter,  -without  any  very  great  difficulty,  to  the  sub- 
ject they  had  discussed  together  during  the  mi- 
serable hour  they  had  passed  together,  previous  to 
Richard's  departure  from  Dalbury  Park. 

'*  You  would  never  guess,  my  dear  boy,  if  you 
were  to  try  for  a  twelvemonth,*  said  Mr.  Clement- 
son,  looking  kindly  at  him,  *'  what  it  was  which 
led  Mary  to  accept  this  Mr.  Luke  Squabs." 

**  Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  young  lieutenant,  co- 
louring to  his  ears^  ''  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  t 
matter  of  guessing.  I  dare  say  my  cousin  is  not 
the  first  young  lady  who  has  been  beguiled  by 
the  specious  appearance,  and  manners,  of  that  de- 
testable personage,  to  take  him  for  something  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  really  is.  Tliere  is  no  need 
of  guessing  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  diaagreeable 
conclusion  that  she  was  greatly  attached  to  him." 

*'  And  if  you  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion^ 
Mr.  Richard  Herbert,"  replied  the  aquire,  looking 
very  angry,  *<  you  have  made  a  great  blander." 
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**  What  other  motive,  sir,"  said  Richard,  looking 
earnestly  in  the  face  of  his  companion,  but  stopping 
short  in  his  question,  either  because  he  had  not 
breath  to  finish  it,  or  because  he  doubted  his  own 
right  to  do  so. 

"  Very  true,  Richard,  very  true,"  said  the  squire, 
recovering  his  good  humour,  *'  the  matter  is  a  very 
complicated  one,  I  promise  you,  and  by  no  means 
very  easily  understood;  indeed,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  I  have  myself 
received  any  very  dear  explanation  of  it.  And 
yet,  Richard,  I  think  I  imderstand  it  all  perfectly. 
Your  inamorata,  Lucy,  laid  the  train,  ay,  and  set  fire 
to  it  also,  which  has  so  very  nearly  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  my  girl  for  ever." 

Richard  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  though 
scarcely  knowing  why;  but  he  spoke  not  a  syllable, 
and  the  squire  continued,  ^'I  think  I  told  you, 
Richard,  that  Miss  Lucy  Dalton  had  confided  to 
Mary  the  important  secret  of  your  attachment  to  her 
sweet  self,  and  her  hope  that  by  my  assistance  your 
income  might  be  made  sufficient  to  marry  her  ?" 

'^  Infamous  falsehood  I"  cried  Richard,  starting 
up.  "  Where  is  the  girl  ?  Tell  me,  sir,  where  I  can 
find  her !  I  will  make  her  come  and  confess  to  you 
and  to  — ;  I  will  make  her  confess  that  the  whole 
of  this  statement  is  a  most  infamous  falsehood." 

"  I  know  it,  Richard,  I  know  it,"  replied  the 
flquire,  '^  but  sit  down  again,  and  listen  to  me 
patiently.    This  statement^  false  as  it  was,  can  hardly 
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be  called  the  worst  part  of  the  business.  TVhat 
think  you  of  lier  coming  to  me,  and  telling  mc,  that 
OS  a  matter  of  duty  she  wished  to  inform  me  of  the 
mutual  attachment  of  Mr.  Vidal  and  my  daughter. 
Tills  disclosure,  observe,  was  soon  after  I  had  been 
informed  by  Mary  that  you  were  devoted  to  Lucy. 
I  knew  your  mother,  Richard ;  she  was  my  cousin, 
my  fii*st  cousin,  but  I  loved  her  with  an  affection 
stronger  than  any  tie  of  relationship  could  create, 
and  when  I  first  heard  of  your  attachment  to  my 
coachman's  daughter,  a  multitude  of  painful  feelings 
were  aroused  by  it.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  one, 
tliat  you,  who  are  not,  it  seems,  very  clever  at 
guessing,  would  never,  I  dare  say,  have  hit  upon. 
I  had  taken  it  into  my  head,  Richard,  that  of  all 
men  living  I  should  liave  best  liked  you  for  a  son- 
in-law  myself" 

**  Oh,  merciful  Heaven!"  cried  the  young  man. 
"  why,  why  did  not  you  let  me  know  it  ?  Why  did 
you  not  let  me,  at  least,  believe  that  it  was  pos- 
sible?" 

**  Yes,  all  that  is  very  true,  my  dear  boy;  agrcat 
deal  of  suffering  would  have  been  spared  among  U5, 
if  either  I  or  you,  either,  Richard,  had  been  a  little 
more  sincere." 

''  But  how  could  I  be  sincere  T*  Baid  Richaid, 
almost  sternly.  '^  What  would  have  been  the  una- 
voidable inference,  if  I,  a  needy  lieutenant,  had 
letumed  your  generous  and  eonfii^ng  hospitality  by 
endeavouring  to  steal  the  affeotknis  of  your  heiieB? 
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Do  not  accuse  me  of  infliiicerityy  Mr.  Clem^tson, 
call  my  conduct  by  any  other  name  but  that" 

'^  Then  I  must  call  it  honourable  and  delicate,  I 
suppose/'  letumed  the  squire,  extending  his  hand  to 
him  kindly;  '^  and  yet,  Richard,  that  will  be  a  bad 
moral  lesson,  too,  for  it  will  make  me  hate  both,  I 
am  afraid,  to  my  dying  day. 

^*'  But  to  return  to  that  little  wretch,  Lucy,  who  it 
is  evident  has  acted  the  part  of  a  malignant  spirit 
through  the  whole;  I  will  not  deny,  Richard,  that 
like  an  old  fool  as  I  was,  I  heard  this  statement  of 
the  mutual  attachment  between  my  Mary  and  the 
much  admired  Vidal  with  pleasure.  I  had  been 
cut  to  the  quick  by  finding  that  you  had  over- 
looked my  darHng,  and  fallen  in  love  with  her 
hmnble  companion,  and  as  the  only  object  in  life 
that  I  cared  about  was  Mary's  happiness,  with  the 
proviso,  mind  you,  Richard,  that  she  was  never  to 
be  parted  from  me,  I  was  much  more  glad  than 
sorry,  to  hear  that  tliis  Theodore  Vidal,  as  he  called 
himself,  though  moving  in  the  very  highest  circles, 
was  not  greatly  encumbered  with  either  lands  or 
houses,  so  that  I  felt  delightfully  certain  of  retain- 
ing them  near  me.  But  now  comes  the  blackest 
villany  of  all.  I  have  learnt  this  very  day  fix)m 
my  poor  Mary,  that  when  the  lying  favourite  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Vidal  to  her,  and  pretended  to  seek  a 
reason  for  the  indifference  with  which  she  heard  of 
his  love,  she  suddenly  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
declaring  that  it  was  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
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supposing  that  an  unrequited  passion  for  you, 
Ilicliurd,  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  as  your  love 
was  pledged  to  her,  nothing  but  misery  could  be 
the  consequence.  Can  you  wonder,  Herbert,  that 
my  poor  child  was  caught  in  the  snare?  Can  you 
wonder  that  rather  than  be  suspected  of  volunteer- 
ing her  love  to  one  who  cared  not  for  her,  sho 
should  in  a  fatal  moment  consent  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  another?  She  was  wrong,  poor  girl! 
Oh !  she  was  very  wrong,  I  know  it,  I  know  it  I 
only  ask  if  you  can  much  wonder  at  it?' 

^'  Tliat  she  should  shrink  from  such  an  imputa- 
tion, sir,"  replied  Richard,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  "  can  surprise  no  one.  Nor  must  you 
blame  her,  Mr.  Clementson,  if  her  feelings  towards 
an  almost  destitute  orphan,  are  less — less  out  of  the 
common  way  than  your  own." 

'^  Oh  no,  Richard !  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
she  is  not  very  greatly  to  be  blamed — only  a  little, 
like  the  rest  of  us — for  you,  my  fine  fellow,  had  no 
great  business,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  make  so  much 
make-beheve  love  to  Miss  Lucy.  Nor  had  I  any 
great  business  to  go  and  ask  Mr.  Vidal  if  he  would 
be  so  obliging  as  to  accept  my  Mary  and  her  seven 
or  eight  thousand  a  year.  So  we  must  all  mutually 
forget  and  forgive  all  round." 

*'  I  have  notliing  to  forgive,  tax"  said  Richard, 
looking  the  very  picture  of  woe.  "  And  as  to  for^ 
getting  I  The  failing  to  do  that,  can  injure  no  one 
but  myself." 
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.  "  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Herbert,  that  I  asked 
Mary  whether  Miss  Lucy  had  any  cause  for  the 
suspicion  which  threw  her  into  such  an  agony.  The 
suspicion  about  her  liking  you,  I  mean."  Young 
Herbert  started  to  his  feet.  He  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  really  as  much  imable  to  utter  a  word  as 
if  he  had  been  struck  dumb. 

"  Mr.  Lexington !"  said  Peter,  throwing  open 
the  drawing-room  door  for  the  gentleman  he  named 
to  pass  through  it. 

Arthur  made  many  apologies  for  coming  at  so 
much  later  an  hour  than  he  had  promised.  He  had 
been  detained  by  another  visit  from  Mrs.  Martha 
Squabs,  who,  though  a  faithful  servant,  and  an  ex- 
cellent person  in  her  way,  thought  it  best  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  heir  whose  interests  she  had  so  effec- 
tually served,  till  she  had  learnt  something  a  little 
definitive  as  to  his  intentions  in  her  favour.  She 
had  entered  upon  the  subject  with  him  directly, 
like  a  sensible  woman  as  she  was,  which  saved  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  left  Lexington  at  Uberty  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  within  an  hour  or  so  of  the 
time  he  had  named,  and  sent  her  off  perfectly  satis- 
fied in  quest  of  her  beloved  nephew,  with  the 
agreeable  intelligence  that  she  had  now  another 
thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  all  her  savings, 
wherewith  to  reward  the  dutiful  affection  which 
she  persisted  in  believing  she  was  to  receive  from 
him. 

The  most  important  result  of  Arthur's  visit  to 
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Mr.  Clementson,  has  been  alzeady  alated;  and  in 
pur=ujjice  ol  His  advice,  Mr.  Yidal'a  legal  fiiaid 
was  tlif  miisod,  witH  an  assoianoe  tliat  whenever  his 
piincipal  t'^cuu'hi  proper  to  roimnpnflft  piooeedn^ 
^Ir.  Ciemcntson  would  be  ready  to  meet  them. 

Ii  would  be  dilficult  to  imagine  an  indiYidnal 
less  ;i:  liii  crise  t  :ian  p>Dr  Richaid,  while  this  adyioe 
of  Lexington's  was  given,  canTaaed,  and  finally 
acceded  to. 

Tlie  ajinv  of  suspense  in  which  he  had  been  left 
bv  Arthur's  entrance  at  the  Teiy  moment,  when 
3Ir.  Ckmentson  seemed  on  the  point  of  uttenng 
what  apfoazed  to  him  to  be  of  at  leasteqnal  impor- 
tance with  a  sentence  of  life  or  death,  and  the 
having  to  listen  to  the  horrible  prcqiOEitian  of  kh^ 
ing  ^lan'  into  a  public  court  of  law!  To  have  her 
name  bandied  firom  mouth  to  month,  inth  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  heing  found  ffmihjf  of  having  promiaed 
to  marry  Theodore  Vidal,  alias  Luke  Sqnaba !— «nd 
finally  to  hear  his  conan,  the  aqnize,  fimnallj  and 
solemnly  acquiesce  in  this  propoBi^  was  more  than 
he  could  bear,  and  while  the  aqmie  and  Azdnir 
were  mutually  confessing  to  each  other  that  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  he  aaddenlj  got  vp 
and  left  the  room. 

To  leave  the  house,  however,  he  fib  to  be  ]flqpai> 
able,  till  he  should  have  hcaid  all  Oat  Mar^B 
father  waa  going  to  say  when  iatanqptod  bj  Mr. 
Lexington;  and,  after  a  moment's  oaDaderstiflB  w 
to  what  he  was  to  do  with  hnnad^  he  task  adE^ge 
in  the  dining-room. 
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Any  body  ivlio  by  any  accident  baa  ever  been 
turned,  during  the  morning,  into  a  London  dining- 
room,  must  be  aware  that  not  the  thickest  covert 
of  the  Black  Forest  can  give  a  greater  feeling  of 
profound  lonelinese  than  does  that  then  dismal,  iaik, 
and  deserted  regicm. 

Its  influence  fell  powerfully  on  the  spirit  of 
Bichard  Herbert,  and,  joined  to  the  racking  uncer- 
tainty of  his  own  situalioa  with  respect  to  Mary, 
together  with  the  sckening  anxiety  he  felt  on  her 
account  relative  to  tbe  tremendous  measure  which 
had  been  decided  on  up>stairs,  threw  him  into  a  state 
of  miserable  despondency,  sucb  as  he  had  never  felt 
before. 

People,  when  &ey  aze  in  low  spirits,  are  generally 
more  di^>0Bed  to  blame  themselves  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  before  Herbert  had,  in  quartei>deck 
fashion,  paced  up  and  down  the  room  half-a-dozen 
times,  he  began  to  accuse  himself  of  being  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery  from  which  both  he  and  Mary 
weresu&ring. 

Notwithstanding  his  modesty  (and  brave  jomig 
Btulors,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  unfrequently 
have  a  good  deal  of  that  quality),  but,  notwith- 
standing his  modesty,  there  were  some  few  shadowy 
and  indistinct  little  recollections  at  the  very  bottom 
of  Richard's  heart,  which  made  him  almost  gasp,  as 
they  suggested  the  possibility  that  Mary's  answer 
to  hei  &thez'a  question  might  not  have  been  ab- 
solutdy  &tal  to  every  posEable  chance  of  future 
happiness  for  him. 
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Would  the  kind-hearted  squire  have  alluded  to 
it  so  lightly  if  it  had? 

And  if  it  had  not,  oh,  what  a  monster  of  ingrati- 
tude had  he  shown  himself!  And,  then,  how 
worthless  appeared  all  the  magnanimous  feelings  of 
proud  independence  which  had  hitherto  supported 
him! 

Tlie  possibiUty,  tlie  mere  shadow  of  a  possibility, 
that  Mary  had  showed  the  generous  feeling  of  her 
father  towards  liim,  almost  drove  him  wild  between 
agony  and  rapture,  and  the  poor  young  man  really 
looked  and  felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  lose  his 
reason. 

At  last,  a  gleam  of  light,  very  bright,  but  very 
like  one  of  Jove's  tlumderbolts,  that  may  scorch  as 
well  as  shed  a  glorious  radiance,  seemed  suddenly 
to  flash  across  his  mind. 

"  No !  by  Heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  almost  aloud, 
"  I  will  live  no  longer  like  the  poor  cat  in  the 
fable?" 

He  had  a  set  of  little  ivory  tablets  in  his  pocket, 
with  a  pencil  attached  to  them.  He  detached  one 
of  the  leaves,  and  wrote  upon  it  in  French  these 
words: — **  Forgive  me,  dear  cousini  for  taking  this 
strange  Hberty,  but  circumstances  compel  me  to  it. 
I  implore  you  to  see  me  in  the  dining-room  for  fire 
minutes.  Your  fadier  and  Mr.  Lexington  are  en- 
gaged with  business  in  the  drawing-room. — ^R.  H." 

Having  written  this  desperately  bold  mandate, 
Ricliard  rang  the  bell,  and,  having  wrapt  the  bit  of 
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ivory  in  paper,  he  put  it  into  the  hand  of  the  ser- 
vant who  answered  it,  and  requested  very  earnestly 
that  it  might  be  immediately  given  to  Miss  Cle- 
mentson. 

Ahnost  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  that  the  missive 
could  have  reached  her  fair  hand,  and  that  her 
fairy  feet  could  have  obeyed  the  summons  it  con- 
veyed, Mary  Clementson  stood  in  the  presence  of 
her  trembling  lover. 

The  first  word  that  was  exchanged  between  them 
was  pronounced  by  her. 

'*  Good  Heaven,  cousin  Bichard  I"  she  exclaimed, 
"what  is  it  has  happened  to  you?  Are  you  ill? 
Tell  me,  are  you  ill?    You  are  as  pale  as  death  P 

Mary  looked  really  frightened,  upon  which 
Richard  immediately  felt  that  he  must  summon 
sufficient  courage  and  sufficient  calmness  to  make 
her  comprehend  at  once  the  nature  of  his  case. 
And  this  he  did,  vnth  all  the  eloquence  of  truth, 
all  the  energy  of  his  ardent  character,  and  all  the 
fervour  of  youthful  and  devoted  affection. 

Poor  Mary  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  lately, 
and  had  really  suffered  enough  to  shake  the  nerves 
of  a  young  girl  so  totally  unused  to  sorrow  as  she 
had  been  before  this  terrible  business  of  being 
"  brought  out"  had  plunged  her  into  all  sorts  of 
mental  commotions  and  sufferings;  so  she  really 
must  be  excused  for  the  total  want  of  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind  which  she  manifested  upon  this 
occasion. 
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dured  while  the  young  gentleman  opposite  to  her 
had  been  making  love  to  the  coachman's  daughter 
before  her  eyes? 

No. 

Not  if  she  had  be^i  the  very  ugliest  of  dairy- 
maids, could  she  have  felt  more  unspeakably 
grateful,  or  more  exquisitely  happy  than  she  did,  as 
now,  at  last,  he  was  pleased  to  let  her  know  that  he 
thought  he  liked  her  best. 

And  how  did  she  signify  her  appEobation  of  thia 
tardy  declaration?  Did  ^  turn  away  her  head, 
and  beg  to  have  time  allowed  her  to  eyamine  the 
state  of  her  heart? 

No. 

I  am  positively  almost  ashamed  to  write  it,  but 
she  actually  stretched  out  both  her  hands  to  him, 
without  speaking  a  word;  and  upon  his  making 
the  very  least  effort  imaginable  to  draw  her  towards 
him,  she  yielded  to  it,  without  even  the  affectation 
of  resistance,  and  was,  of  course,  immediately  en* 
closed  in  his  arms. 

What  else  could  she  expect? 

As  to  following  them  through  the  dialogue 
which  ensued,  I  really  cannot  att^npt  it;  for  truly 
it  was  such  a  digointed  medley  of  rapture  and 
misery,  of  agonies  past  and  felicities  to  come;  of 
mutual  self-accusations,  explanations,  confessions, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  beside,  that  the  most  pel- 
lucid style  of  narration  ever  hit  upon  could  not 
avoid  making  a  jumUe  of  it;,  and  it  would  prove 
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utterly  unintelligible,  when  depnyed  of  the  by- 
play of  tears,  caresses,  and  looks,  by  which  it  was 
rendered  so  particularly  the  contrary  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it. 

Very  luckily  for  the  lovers  in  the  dining-room, 
the  two  gentlemen  over  their  heads  had  still  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  each  other. 

The  poor  squire,  more  than  once  after  he  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  measures  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lexington,  came  back  again  to  his  starting  point, 
wishing  to  impress  most  strongly  on  the  mind  of 
his  friend,  that  money  was  no  object  with  him,  nor 
with  Mary  cither,  pro\dded  it  could  be  expended 
in  any  way  that  might  save  them  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  threatened  exposure. 

To  all  which  the  patient,  kind,  but  reasonable 
Lexington  reiterated  all  the  reasons  he  had  before 
given,  to  prove  that  the  offer  of  money  to  Vidal 
would  be  indisputably  more  degrading  than  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  circumstances  could  be; 
and  wlien  obliged  to  yield  the  point,  finally,  his 
despair,  as  he  contemplated  the  utuation  of  Mary, 
alone  in  London  under  such  circumstances,  without 
a  female  friend  to  speak  to,  made  him  cry  like  a  child. 

But  suddenly  something  like  a  gleam  of  satis- 
faction appeared  on  his  countenance,  as,  removing 
his  hand  from  liis  forehead,  he  looked  ap  at  Arthur, 
and  said:  '<Do  you  think,  Lezingfeoni  that  if  I 
wrote  m3rself  to  Clara  Maynard,  stating  the  case 
exactly  as  it  stands,  and  imploring  her  to  take  her 
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old  Hannah,  and  come  to  my  poor  Mary  by  the 
railroad,  do  you  think  she  could  refuse?" 

'*  I  do  not  think  she  iDOuld  refuse,  my  dear  Mr. 
Clementson,"  said  Arthur,  a  ray  of  not  unac- 
countable pleasure  dancing  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  Then,  by  Jove !  Lexington,  I  will  write  this 
very  moment.  But  we  won't  tell  poor  Mary  of  it, 
for  fear  we  should  be  disappointed." 

"  You  will  not  be  disappointed,"  said  Arthur, 
smiling.  **  But,  talking  of  secrets,  I  must  beg  you 
to  keep  one  for  me.  Do  not  mention  the  death  of 
my  poor  aimt,  or  her  will.  I  would  rather  tell  her 
of  it  viva  voce" 

The  letter  was  soon  written,  and  Arthur  himself 
set  off  to  put  it  in  the  post.  And  when  he  was 
gone  the  poor  squire  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly musing  upon  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
he  had  managed  the  bringing  out  of  his  heiress, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  beggar  in  the  street  who 
might  not  have  studied  the  wo-begone  expression 
of  his  features  as  a  model. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  tlirc;itcncd  trial  was  indeed  a  melaiicholy 
business,  and  not  even  the  newly-found  happincs 
of  the  young  lovers  in  the  dining-room  was  proof 
against  the  sharp  pang  with  which  it  was  remem- 
bered. 

"  Surely.  Maiy,  Mr.  Lexington  is  wrong,"  said 
Eichard — **  surely  any  thing  would  be  better  than 
going  into  court  with  it.  There  goes  Lexington  r 
he  added,  running  to  the  window,  as  Arthur  closed 
the  house-door  beliind  him. 

'*  Let  us  go  to  your  dear  fiither,  Ma^;  let  us 
tell  him  that  the  cruel  barrier  of  ice  diat  was  built 
up  between  us  is  thrown  down;  and  then  let  us 
implore  him  to  listen  to  us  about  this  dreadful  boai- 
ness.  If  you  ask  him  to  give  it  up^  I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  his  nature  to  refuse  you." 

Before  Richard  had  finish^  speaking,  they  were 
already  halfway  up  the  stairs;  aiul  if  there  had  been 
any  sight  in  the  world  capable  of  cheemg  the  hal& 
broken  heart  of  the  poor  squixei  it  was  that  of  Blaiy 
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and  Richard  entering  hand  in  hand,  and  kneeling 
down  together  at  his  feet  to  aek  his  blessing. 

What  they  said  he  knew  not;  neither  he  nor  they 
were  sufficiently  composed  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  words,  but  their  story  was  easily  told  in  pan- 
tomime; and  as  the  old  gentleman  threw  his  arms 
around  them  both,  he  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  nothing 
could  ever  make  him  veiy  Tmha{q)y  again.  Yet 
it  was  his  own  Mary  herself  whose  voice  aroused 
him  from  this  sweet  oblivion;  and  then  he  had  the 
grievous  task  to  perform  of  telling  her  that  he  mtist 
not  comply  with  her  wishes. 

But  when,  upon  Richard  adding  his  pleadings  to 
hers,  the  squire  repeated  to  them  both  the  painfully 
cogent  arguments  which  had  convinced  himself,  he 
had  at  least  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  perceiving 
that  they  also  foimd  them  irresistible. 

The  word  bbibe,  as  Lexington  had  used  it,  was 
quite  effectual,  and  they  all  seemed  to  feel  that  no- 
thing could  avert  the  hate&l  measure  that  had  been 
decided  on.  The  hot  and  cold  fits  of  an  ague  per- 
haps may  furnish  tiie  best  illustration  in  describing 
the  style  of  conversation  which  then  ensued  between 
the  trio.  One  moment  they  all  seemed  almost  too 
happy  to  be  reasonable,  and  the  next  quite  too 
miserable  to  endure  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  mlent  intervals  that 
the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mar- 
shall entered,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  exdtement.    iShe 
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wrong  in  the  way  you  got  it,  but  you  have  been 
most  decidedly  right  in  the  use  you  have  now  made 
of  it,"  said  the  squire.  "  Qo  now,"  he  added,  **  we 
will  talk  it  all  over  by  and  by."  And  then  he  seized 
upon  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Of  the  paper  he  pushed  one  sheet  towards 
Richard,  and  took  another  himself. 

''Copy  that  precious  document^  my  dear  boy, 
fairly  and  quickly,"  said  he,  "  Mary !  if  you  inter- 
rupt him,  I  will  send  you  to  bed."  And  while  Richard 
obeyed  him  with  a  rapid  pen,  he  indited  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  himself. 

*'  Mr.  Clementson  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Luke  Squabs,  and  incloses  to  him  the  copy  of 
a  letter  which  has  just  come  into  his  possession. 
The  original  will  be  intrusted  to  the  hsaiia  of  his 
lawyer,  and  will  form  the  only  ground  of  defence 

for  Miss  Clcmentson's  breach  of  promise." 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  now  my  story  is  done.  Its  moral,  I 
flatter  myself,   is  obvious.      Attbactiye    men 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  BEOEIVED  UPON  TRUST. 

•      •      •      •      * 

Perhaps  some  of  my  friends  may  Uke  to  know 
that  Clara  Maynard  arrived  in  London  in  time  to 
discover  that  her  presence  could  very  perceptibly 
increase  happiness,  but  that  it  was  not  wanted  at 
that  particular  moment  to  assuage  grief;  for  a  hap- 
pier party  than   she  found  in    Mr.  Clementson's 

VOL.  III.  u 
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assembled  together  in  the  diawing-Toom  after  din- 
ner, and  a  jeweller  gentleman  entered  it,  attended 
bj  a  earner  of  caakets,  it  was  peiceiTed  that  he  was 
doubly  loaded.  The  clerk-like  looking  personage 
first  relieved  his  attendant  of  one  very  respectably 
weighty  box,  and  deUvered  it  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Clementsoa;  and  then  of  the  other,  which 
was  by  no  means  contemptibly  light,  which  in  like 
manner  he  deposited  in  those  of  Mr.  Lexington. 

Both  gentlemen  were  evidently  well,  and  pro- 
perly prepared  for  this  adventure,  for  they  each 
immediately  deposited  in  their  turn  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  their  respective  pocket-books  in  his 
hands,  for  the  which,  by  way  of  a  rejoinder,  they 
received  irom  the  gentleman  clerk  a  bit  of  stamped 
paper  that  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and 
then,  aAer  two  distinct  bows,  respectfully  given, 
and  civilly  returned,  the  clerk  and  his  attendant 
disappeared,  the  caskets  were  unpacked  by  their  re- 
spective owners,  and  their  elegant  contents  displayed 
before  the  two  fair  creatures  for  whose  use  they  were 
intended. 

Neither  of  them  contained  diamonds,  excepting 
in  the  shape  of  clasps,  the  long  descended  ininily 
possessions  of  the  squire  in  that  line  having  been 
ButTcred  to  remain  in  the  strong  room  at  the  park; 
the  new  setting  them  having  appeared  a  matter  of 
indifference  both  to  father  and  daughter,  at  the  time 
of  their  leaving  it. 
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Mr.  Cleme&toon,  which  hag  been  giveo  above,  he 
immediately  waited  upon  the  beautiful  Lucy,  and 
placed  both  it  and  its  encloeuie  in  her  hands,  in  a 
style  that  seemed  to  imply  some  displeaBUie  at  her 
carelesBness. 

Lucy  Dalton'a  temper  was  of  the  kind  which 
does  not  Btand  well  und^  reproach,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  gave  way  to  rather  a  -violent  burst  of 
aager.  But  having  relieved  herself  in  this  manner 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  "  changed  her  hand,"  and 
throwing  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover,  ac- 
claimed, "  What  a  fool  am  I,  Vidal,  to  teeent  a 
hasty  and  unmeaning  word  I  You  cannot  mean 
seriously  to  reproach  me  with  being  unmindful  of 
your  interest,  for  you  know  I  am  incapable  of  it  I 
Let  us  think  no  more,  my  Theodore,  of  Mary  Cle- 
mentson's  worthless  promise;  let  me  rather,  dearest, 
recall  your  attention  to  your  own.  As  long  as  I 
saw  any  reason  to  hope  that  you  might  obtain  the 
hand  of  my  wealthy  fnend,  I  carefully  abstained 
from  urging  any  claim  upon  you  that  might  inter- 
fere with  it.  But,  now  tiiat  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  this,  and  that,  moreover,  my  reputation 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Clementsons,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  suiieptitiously  obtained  posseamon 
of  this  letter,  it  becomes  my  duty,  and  yours  too, 
dearest,  to  remember  that  we  are,  in  &ct,  indiseo- 
lubly  united  by  the  written  promise  you  have  given 
me.  And  now,  my  llieodore,  the  sooner  tine  pro- 
mise is  redeemed  the  better." 
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That  ahe  sought  him  with  all  the  vehement 
anxietj  of  despairing  love,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  all  the  intelligence  she  could  ever  gain  con- 
cerning him  iras,  that  he  was  seen  that  same  night 
at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  stepping  into  the  mail 
train  for  Dover. 

As  soon  as  the  coachman's  beautifid  daughter 
felt  convinced  that  he  was  gone,  she  mentioned 
the  circumstance  rather  abruptly  to  her  venerable 
mother,  whereupon  a  &tal  fit  of  apoplexy  ensued, 
which,  under  the  (urcumstances,  perhaps,  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  her. 

As  to  Lucy  herself  I  have  for  the  gratification 
and  satisfaction  of  my  readers  taken  great  pains  to 
discover  what  became  of  her,  but  have  been  quite 
unable  to  succeed.  All  I  could  learn  with  certainty 
was,  that  she  left  her  lodgings  without  paying  for 
them,  and  that  her  mother  was  buried  by  the 
parish. 

Lord  Randal,  with  all  his  good  nature,  could  not 
stand  the  quizang  he  got  about  his  accomplished 
fncnd  Mr.  Luke  Squabs,  and  actually  passed  a  whole 
year  at  his  Irish  castle  before  he  ventured  to  return 
to  the  shelter  of  his  favourite  Oaks. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Sarah  Monkton  suddenly 
took  an  imconquerable  aversion  to  "  The  Vine," 
and  having  announced  their  intention  of  selling  it, 
Arthur  Lexington  became  the  purchaser,  and  the 
transaction  was  completed  so  promptly  that  Lady 
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Sarah  had  the  gratificatioii  of  appearing  at  a  magni- 
cent  fancy  ball  at  Rome  within  two  months  of  her 
receiving  the  intelligence  that  die  el^ant,  but  too 
susceptible  Theodore  Vidal  was  known  among  his 
own  people  by  no  other  name  than  Luke  Squabs. 


THE  END. 
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